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THE REFORM OF TAXATION 


Ix 1898, when almost every branch of trade was pros- 
perous, when the consuming and- productive powers of 
the population were rapidly expanding, when the revenue 
we advancing by leaps and bounds and Consols touched 11 3, 
a casual Briton might have supposed that, of all subjects in 
the world, taxation was the least likely to concern him in the 

‘future. At that time, it might have seemed that the 
only perplexity of a Chancellor of the Exchequer was to find 
another privileged class as influential as the landlords and the 
clergy, and as deserving of public bounty. But in the 
twelve months which followed the Budget of 1898 the 
revenue, though it continued to grow, was suddenly caught 
up and passed by the expenditure. Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach, not liking to make large additions to taxation in a 
year of peace, and acquiescing readily enough, if we may 
judge from his speeches at that time, in the demands of the 
War Office and Admiralty, hit upon the easy method of 
halving the Sinking Fund which had been set aside for the 
reduction of the National Debt. The consequences were 
immediate. ‘Then we saw at once how delicate a fabric is 
public credit. Consols fell half a dozen points (which meant 
a loss of many millions to fund-holders) before any rumour 
of War in South Africa had disturbed the public mind. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had committed an act of un- 
pardonable weakness. The City lost its feeling of complete 


security ; and no boastful utterance of Ministers could re- 
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move the impression caused by such a lapse. This mistake 
was soon forgotten, however, and obliterated in an infinitely 
more important catastrophe,—the outbreak of the war with 
the Boer Republics. When the Estimates were submitted 
to Parliament in October, 1899, the Government confidently 
counted on concluding the struggle at a total cost of ten or, at 
the outside, eleven millions. Never were military calculations 
more disastrously mistaken. The South African war has 
proved, with the exception of the desperate struggle against 
Napoleon, the biggest and far the most costly of all the wars 
in which this country has ever been engaged. Without 
counting the enormous destruction of property and stock in 
our old and new Colonies, the Mother Country has already 
had to pay in cash or in debt a lump sum of about 250 
millions ; the National Debt has been increased from 635 to 
798 millions (from the point at which it stood in 1899, to 
the point at which it stood in 1868) ; and, what is perhaps 
an even more alarming circumstance, we find ourselves, two 
years atter the war has been concluded, saddled with a mili- 
tary and naval establishment, not of 40 millions, as in the 
financial year ending March 31, 1898,’ but of 75 millions, 
made up of 42 millions (including expenditure on naval 
works out of loans) for the Navy, and 33 millions (including 
expenditure on fortifications, barracks, etc., out of loan) for 
the Army. We shall not be far wrong if we put the net 
increase of military and naval expenditure in the peace 
establishment of 1904-5, as compared with that of 1897-8, 
at 34 millions, which is four millions more than a shilling 
Income Tax is estimated to yield in the present financial year. 
So that, if the Government had been content with the rate 
of military and naval expenditure which prevailed six years 
ago, they could have carried out Mr. Gladstone’s proposal of 
1874, and might this year be governing the country without 
an Income Tax, on the basis of the existing tariff, with a 
margin of four millions for contingencies! And, what may 
seem still more extraordinary, the Army reforms proposed by 
a military expert in the Times a year ago might have been 
carried out, and at the same time the Navy might have been 

1 Or about 414 millions if we include expenditure out of loans on military 


and naval works. 
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maintained at the full Two Power Standard of to-day by 
the expenditure of 1898. 

Of course we would not suggest that, if thirty millions 
of revenue could be set free in this way, it should be 
wholly employed for the abolition or reduction of taxes. 
In the first place, several millions ought certainly to be added 
to the Sinking Fund, which, although theoretically in ex- 
istence, has been practically inoperative since the war, owing 
to enormous additions to the capital account for military 
and naval works. But there is besides, as every social re- 
former knows, urgent need for an expenditure still more 
generous upon the health and education of the people, to say 
nothing of what might be done in many parts of the country 
by judicious outlay upon internal communication, and 
especially upon roads and waterways. At the same time, if 
it is right to hold that one main purpose of the legislature 
should be to ameliorate the condition of the labouring poor, 
nothing should be allowed to obstruct the rapid reduction of 
all taxes on the necessaries of life." But the main purpose 
of these pages is to examine the existing system of taxation. 
Assume, if you like, that the expenditure remains stationary 
or continues to grow ; are we prepared to acquiesce in the 
present fiscal scheme? For the financial year which began 
in April, the Chancellor of the Exchequer proposes to raise 
a revenue of {143,610,000 from six principal sources which 
are expected to yield, in round figures, the following sums :— 


Customs, £ 36,450,000. 

Excise, £ 31,500,000. 

Estate and Death Duties, £1 3,000,000. 
Income Tax, £30,000,000. 

Inhabited House Duty, £1,925,000. 
Post Office and Telegraphs, £4,800,000. 


Of these sources the first two are indirect, and involve a 
rather costly establishment of Customs and Inland Revenue 
officers. The next three are direct taxes, and are collected 
very cheaply. The last is profit upon a State monopoly, and 
is, of course, really a tax paid by those who use the monopoly 

' The tax on cheap teas (now 8d. per pound), amounts to something over 
100 per cent. of their natural market price. 
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most, in relief of those who use it least. Our purpose is to 
show that there are still productive sources of revenue un- 
tapped, or insufficiently tapped, and that, by tapping them 
boldly, a Chancellor of the Exchequer might ease off some 
of the burdens which are now beginning to weigh so heavily 
on our backs. In estimating their merits, it must always be 
remembered, that the imposition of a new tax is certain to 
reduce somewhat the rate of yield from other taxes, unless 
this tendency is counteracted by relaxations in other parts of 
the fiscal machinery. A Land Tax, for example, would 
certainly reduce the yield per penny of the Income Tax, 
unless it were treated in some measure as a substitute. 

In the eighteenth century, the revenue was drawn 
mainly from the Land Tax, Customs, and Excise. In the 
stress of the Napoleonic wars, Pitt introduced the Income 
Tax ; but it was abolished at one stroke by the House of 
Commons in 1816. Owing to the preponderating influence 
of the country gentlemen during the eighteenth and the 
first half of the nineteenth centuries, the land was never 
revalued for the Land Tax ; and, consequently, the revenue 
from the tax never grew. On the contrary, under Pitt’s 
wasteful system of redemption, it was allowed and even 
invited to decline ; and the Exchequer now receives a paltry 
sum of £725,000 a year from a tax which once yielded over 
two millions, and which ought now to yield twenty. 

It has been argued in a previous Number of this Review 
that the Land Tax might well be reformed and revised for 
imperial purposes. But, for the time being at any rate, land 
reformers are concentrating all their forces upon the proposal 
to make land in towns, as distinct from houses, a rateable 
hereditament ; and it is therefore less necessary to criticise 
the antiquated machinery of the existing Land Tax, than to 
examine the principles upon which a modern site-value rate 
should be constructed. This being, however, a question of 
local taxation, it may conveniently be postponed until we 
have dealt with national revenues. 

The place which was occupied 200 years ago by 
the Land Tax in our finances, is now taken by the Income 
Tax and the Death Duties : the Income Tax in its modern 
form dating from Sir Robert Peel, and the Death Duties, 
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of course, from Sir William Harcourt. These two, by far 
the most important of our direct taxes, produce between 
them 43 millions, the Income Tax at a shilling being 
calculated to yield 30, and the Death Duties, on the present 
scale of graduation, 13 millions. The yield of the latter 
might very properly be increased by further graduating the 
scale, in order to give the State a still larger percentage 
upon the properties of millionaires. The Income Tax 
now stands at a shilling, a high and almost unexampled rate 
for a time of peace, which bears very oppressively indeed 
upon people of moderate incomes. Forty pounds is a large 
sum for the State to demand from earned incomes of £800 
a year, representing, as it does, three weeks’ work. There 
is no doubt that the Income Tax could, by a large and well 
thought-out scheme of economy, be gradually reduced to 
8d., or even to 6d.; but, at the same time, the framework 
of the tax should be improved ; the system of abatements 
should be developed and carried upwards, so that a little 
relief could be given to all incomes of less than £1,000 or 
£1,500, or perhaps £2,000 a year. There is no tax which 
gives the citizen so keen an interest in national economy ; 
and for this reason we should like to see the limit of exemp- 
tion lowered, so that all who earn or receive an income of 
more than {100 a year, whether it be called a wage or a 
salary, should share in the responsibility that comes from 
paying a small sum directly every year to the cost of govern- 
ment. Ten shillings paid by a well-to-do artisan to the 
Income Tax collector would be far more instructive than 
the much larger sum he now pays as he drinks his beer, 
sips his tea, smokes his pipe, and eats his cake. But a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who reduced the limit of 
exemption should certainly be careful to redress the balance 
by halving the Sugar and Tea Duties, with a view to their 
ultimate remission. 

The objects of Income Tax reform should be, first of all, 
to,ease the burden on small incomes, secondly, to make the 
graduation perceptible up to incomes of a thousand or two 
thousand a year ; thirdly, to impose higher rates of payment 
on very large incomes; and, lastly, to tax earned income, or 
that part of the income which is earned, at a lower rate 
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than that part which is unearned. The practical difficulties 
in the way of carrying out these alterations in the existing 
systems are formidable, but possibly less formidable than 
the officials would have us suppose. 

Perhaps the simplest way of dealing with the first two 
heads would be to adopt a plan suggested by Bentham and 
sanctioned by J. S. Mill. They would leave “a certain 
minimum of income, sufficient to provide the necessaries of 
life,” untaxed. Having fixed this minimum, they would 
tax all incomes exceeding it, not upon the whole amount, 
but upon the surplus. Assuming the minimum to be £50 
and the tax ten per cent., an income of £60 would be con- 
sidered a net income of £10 and pay £1 a year, while an 
income of £1,000 would be treated as £950, and would 
pay £95 a year. This principle of exempting a minimum 
is adopted by the existing law, incomes under £400 having 
an exemption of £160, those under {500 an exemption of 
£150, those under £600 an exemption of £120, and those 
under £700 an exemption of £70. Our Income Tax is, 
therefore, a very limping specimen of the principle of 
graduation. It rises irregularly, and stops suddenly at £700. 
The Income Tax-payer is greatly tempted to assess himself on 
to the lower side of an exemption wall. Its results are, as 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach observed during the Budget 
debate on April 19th, decidedly hard upon those Income- 
Tax payers who are above the limit, and yet do not possess 
incomes of more than {£2,000 a year.' A differential 
poundage (ranging, say, from a penny on incomes of {100 
to two shillings on incomes of £10,000 and more) would 
appear to offer an almost ideal solution ; but all who are 
connected with the administration of the tax seem to agree 
that a graduated tax, whose graduation depends on a vary- 
ing number of pence on each pound, is impracticable. 
But no difficulty need be feared if we are satisfied with 
modifying and improving existing machinery ; and this 
might well be done by reducing the limit of total exemp- 
tion, and extending that of partial exemption. Let us first 


1 The Government has appointed an Income Tax Committee to inquir= into 
evasions and other details, but has actually debarred it from considering the 
question of further graduation ! 
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develope the principle of civic responsibility by starting our 
scale at £100, levying our tax on half the surplus between 
fioo and £300, and then leave £200 free on incomes 
above £300. The result of this scheme may be shown by 
a Table which compares the amount paid under the present 
system with that which would be paid under the proposed 
scale, the tax in each case being one shilling. 


Amount paid under Amount paid under 
Income. Present System. Proposed Scale. 


Lise wg Nil. ioe es ie. 4 
200. ibs £4 10 om he 3.15 
Oe. ie vel 9 10 hes web 7 10 
S08. exe es 19 1 de < 15 1 
O90 ... ng 29 0 ine gee 22 10 
800 ... en 40 0 dv one 30 0 

2,000 ... <«. ee a vie go oO 


It would be possible for a Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
by adopting this system, to add two or three pence to the 
tax, without extracting more from persons of moderate 
incomes than he does now. The extra sum gained by tax- 


ing incomes between {100 and £160, and by taking a larger 
amount from incomes between £160 and £220 should be 
devoted to the removal of some of the existing taxes on com- 
modities which are severely felt by people with small means. 
The objection to this proposal is, that very rich men do not 
contribute at a perceptibly higher rate than persons whose 
incomes are less than two thousand pounds a year. It may 
be suggested that exceptional cases call for exceptional 
treatment. Perhaps the difficulties of altering the rate 
might be surmounted, and a tax of a shilling in the pound 
raised to 1s. 3d. for incomes of from £2,000 to £5,000, to 
1s. 6d. for incomes of from {£5,000 to £10,000 and to 2s. 
on incomes of over £10,000, In any case, a regraduation of 
the Death Duties should enable the State to get from time 
to time a much larger slice than hitherto out of all unwieldy 
accumulations of private property. 

But, when all that equity can suggest has been done to 
carry out the principles of responsibility and of taxation 
according to ability, a high rate of Income Tax must be a 
disquieting and alarming feature of national finance in time 
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of peace ; for, when war breaks out, a financial reserve is as 
important as an army or a fleet. A large Sinking Fund, low 
taxes, and good credit, are all to be numbered among the 
preparations for war. A good deal might be said about the 
existing Customs tariff. The idea that its basis is too 
narrow for purposes of revenue can only be entertained by 
those who are as little acquainted with the history as with 
the theory of Customs revenue. For revenue purposes it is 
still too wide. If the State can be persuaded to take its fair 
share of the licence duties in accordance with the scheme 
that we are about to propose, a number of petty duties on 
coffee, cocoa, currants, figs, and other wholesome beverages 
and fruits, can be swept away. The sugar duty may perhaps 
be justified as a war tax. But it certainly should not be 
part of the ordinary fiscal system ; for sugar is not only one 
of the harmless comforts of the poor, it is also an important 
raw material of manufacture. The sugar duty moreover is 
difficult to levy, and expensive to collect; it encourages 
dishonesty and embarrasses trade. Perhaps the worst 
feature of this year’s Budget is the addition of twopence to 
the tea duty, which now stands at 8d., a level certainly far 
too high in a year of peace. It doubles the natural market 
price of the cheap teas consumed by the poor, and will be 
severely felt by the small household budgets of the working 
classes. 

There was an old theory, broached, it is said, for the first 
time by Arthur Young, and adopted with extraordinary 
gusto by Cornewall Lewis,’ that Customs duties should be 
very numerous and very small, so that they might fall with 
very slight and “imperceptible” pressure on an infinite 
number of points. This idea has perhaps suggested to Mr. 
Charles Booth his scheme for a five per cent. duty all round 
on everything that enters our ports. If that scheme were 
put into force, it would involve a heavy loss in our gross 
Customs revenue, and a still heavier loss of net revenue. An 
enormous addition would have to be made to the Customs 
houses and ‘Customs staff; and the retardation of traffic 
would probably be ruinous to many branches of shipping. 


1 It seems to have been one of the maxims of Whig finance, and to have 
inspired the Budget of 1840. See Baring’s Budget Speech, May 12, 1840. 
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In 1840 the official witness of the Board of Trade handed 
in a Memorandum which should be conclusive of this 
question to the Committee on Import Duties. That 
document, which has never been disputed, compared care- 
fully the Protectionist and Preferential Tariffs of Great 
Britain, and showed that: 


17 articles produced £21,700,630 of revenue. 
29 me 2 898,661 a 


me's ‘ 363,319 » 
531 s de 80,000 i 


while upon 147 articles an excess of drawback was allowed, 
amounting to £5,398. 

After twelve months of fiscal agitation, it should be 
unnecessary to dwell upon the evils and absurdities that 
attend protective and differential duties. But even the 
instructed are apt to forget that the very essence of a pro- 
tective duty is, that it defrauds the taxpayer, and slips his 
money into the pockets of some favoured interest, which 
provides a Minister or a grateful Party with funds. The 
consumers pay the whole tax and something more ; the 
manufacturer of the article taxed puts part of the duty into 
his pocket ; and the remainder goes into the Exchequer. 
And the more protective, i.e., the more effective, such a 
duty is, the smaller must be the revenue derived. As Adam 
Smith put it: ‘taxes imposed with a view to prevent, or 
even to diminish, importation are evidently as destruc- 
tive of the revenue of the Customs as of the freedom of 
trade.” 

When the fiscal critic passes in his survey from Customs 
to Excise, he finds that the great reforms of the Customs 
tariff carried out by Pitt, Huskisson, Peel, and Gladstone 
were accompanied by corresponding reforms in the Excise. 
This was necessarily the case ; for it is the function of one 
important branch of the Excise duties under our free trade 
system to countervail the Customs duties, and to prevent 
home producers from garnering part of the harvest which 
the Customs duty would reap for the revenue ; in other 
words, an Excise duty prevents the revenue from suffering 
where a Customs duty has been laid upon a commodity 
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which can be produced at home. When the early Stuarts 
made tobacco a dutiable article, they at the same time 
prohibited a growth of tobacco at home; and when the 
policy of Prohibition failed, a corresponding Excise duty was 
imposed on home-grown tobacco. The old Excise duty 
upon paper may serve as another illustration of the policy 
which even protective Governments are forced to adopt to 
get revenue, though the desire to harass newspapers and to 
check the diffusion of knowledge was also present. Brewers, 
distillers, and manufacturers of tobacco in the United 
Kingdom all have to pay Excise duties upon their products, 
because those products are on the tariff list. TIllogical as 
this policy appears to be, and is, for a protectionist country, 
there are few Governments which have not been driven to 
impose Excise duties for the very purpose of preventing 
their protective tariffs from becoming too protective ; for a 
really protective Customs duty stifles foreign trade, and kills 
the revenue. 

Excise duties, or Inland Customs, as Adam Smith called 
them, came over to England from Holland in 1643, when 
the Long Parliament had to find ways and means for carry- 
ing on the war with Charles I. The first Excise duties were 
laid upon ale, beer, cider, and perry ; but the new taxation 
was afterwards extended to many other commodities. 
Traders and manufacturers were sorely distressed ; for Excise 
was levied in a very arbitrary fashion, and indeed, for more 
than a century, it was the most unpopular of all exactions. 
Dr. Johnson defines Excise in his dictionary as “a hateful 
tax levied upon commodities, and adjudged, not by the 
common judges of property, but by wretches hired by 
those by whom the Excise is paid.” Murray (afterwards 
Lord Mansfield) advised that the definition was libellous, 
but that it would be prudent not to prosecute. A most 
enlightened scheme of Excise reform led to the downfall of 
Walpole ; and proposals to increase certain Excise duties 
destroyed Bute’s Ministry. 

But the English Excise, though less scientifically levied, 
was never so comprehensive and rigorous as the Dutch, 
which pressed with incredible weight upon all articles of 
consumption. It was a common saying in Amsterdam two 
10 
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centuries ago, that you paid five times for fish, once to the 
fisherman, and four times to the State. The preference of 
Excise to Customs in Holland was deliberate. The Dutch 
were the carriers of Europe ; and they knew that, if they 
once closed their ports, their one great advantage over their 
neighbours would come to an end. 

In our great period of commercial emancipation, some 
very oppressive Excise duties were repealed. The duty on 
bricks, which was abolished in 1850, was as detrimental to 
industry as the Customs duty on timber ; and the repeal of 
the Excise duties on soap (1852-3), on paper (1861), 
and on hops (1862), marked important steps in financial 
progress. Yet the Excise revenue was as large in 1855 as 
in 1835 (15 millions) and in 1875 it had risen to 28 millions. 
But Excise includes with us a very large category of taxes. 
One of its most important branches is concerned with the 
retail dealers and users of exciseable goods. Thus owners of 
dogs, guns, men-servants, and other luxuries pay Excise 
duties. But, at the present time, by far the most interesting 
to the financial reformer are the licence duties which are, and 
long have been, imposed upon the retailers of intoxicants. 
Here we have a most promising source of revenue, and one 
to which Chancellors of the Exchequer have not done any- 
thing like full justice. 

The history of the Licence Duties is complicated, and 
cannot be developed here in detail. It begins with the 
imposition of a duty of a shilling in 1710 on retailers of beer 
and of {20 in 1729 on retailers of spirits, which was raised 
to £50in 1736. These heroic measures for the suppression 
of spirit drinking failed; and a licence duty of £1 was 
substituted in 1743, which was doubled in 1751. To meet 
the cost of the war with the American Colonies, three 
5 per cent. increases were made in Excise ; and the duty for 
taking outa spirit-licence rose to £2 6s. In 1787 Pitt saw 
the injustice of a uniform fee, and introduced a graduated 
scale based on the annual value of a house, rising from 
£4 14s. in the case of houses under {15 in annual value, 
to {7 2s. in the case of houses worth {50 or more. By 
this means, spirit-licences were made to yield what was then 
a considerable sum of £163,000 annually. The scale was 
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increased by Vansittart in 1815, and slightly reduced by 
Robinson in 1824. Meanwhile, beer-licences were also 
increased ; the cost of taking out a beer-licence was raised 
to a guinea by Lyttelton in 1776; in 1784 Pitt added ros. 
and gradually raised it to two guineas, at which amount it was 
re-imposed in the Stamp Act of 1804. In 1814 there were 
about 50,000 beer-licences in England, producing a revenue 
of £103,000 ; next year the duty was doubled, and at the 
same time the revenue was almost doubled. In 1815 a small 
scale was introduced, in accordance with the annual value of 
the licensed premises :— 


 _& ae 2 2s. od. 
£15 to {20 cl 3 38. od. 
£20 and over £4 4s. od., 


the annual value being calculated according to the Inhabited 
House Duty. In 1824 the scale was reduced, and in 1828 
the revenue had fallen to £133,000. Two years after this 
the beer-duty was repealed ; and the sale was thrown open 
to anyone who chose to pay two guineas for a licence. Free 
trade in beer produced such orgies of intoxication, that a 
new Act was passed in 1834 to restrict the evil; and the 
distinction was introduced between “on” licences (three 
guineas) and “off” licences (one guinea). The whole 
revenue from beer-licences in the United Kingdom had 
risen to £367,000 in 1868. When Mr. Gladstone came to 
office in 1880, he found it necessary to introduce a supple- 
mentary Budget, in order to provide for a deficit which had 
been left by Sir Stafford Northcote ; and he determined to 
find the money by introducing a new and more equitable 
scale of public house licences—a scale which should make 
the richer houses contribute rather more adequately to the 
public purse. We must observe, before coming to Mr. 
Gladstone’s proposal, that the evils of monopoly, which had 
been cured in 1834 by the still greater evils of free licences, 
had grown rapidly in the interval since the restoration of 
discretion to Justices. It is a truth not generally realised, 
that the licensing jurisdiction of the Justices of the Peace 
is in itself an enormous power. The patronage exercised by 
the Licensing Justices is worth at a modest computation 
12 
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20 millions a year ;’ for that sum represents the difference 
between the value of all the houses in the United Kingdom 
with licences and the value which they would possess if their 
licences were taken away. The value of the monopoly con- 
ferred by a licence varies, of course, according to the 
situation and the number of licences granted in the 
immediate neighbourhood. By licensing a house on a 
lonely moor, you may add only a few shillings to its value 
after the licence duty is paid. By licensing a house in an 
urban district, where no licensed houses exist, you may 
confer on the licensee a considerable fortune. A single 
concrete illustration may be given from the now classical 
works of Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell. In 1897, in a 
certain town in the North, the owner of a small house in a 
good situation, which was valued at £3,500, applied for and 
obtained a licence. Hethereupon sold the licensed premises 
for the sum of £24,500. Thus, by a single act, the 
Licensing Justices presented a man with a sum of £21,000. 
That sum obviously belonged to the public, and ought to 
have gone to aid either the rates or the taxes. Under a 
reasonable system of taxation, the licensee would have paid 
a rent or fee for the licence of somewhere about £1,000 per 
annum. Under the existing scale (which is not altered by 
this year’s Licensing Bill) the duty paid could not exceed 
£60! Yet the Licensing Bill brought forward by Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government in 1871, contained a clause which: 
would have introduced the principle for which we are here 
contending :— 


“Where a new publican’s general certificate is to be granted for any 
licensing district, the same shall be granted to the person who offers by tender 
to Pay for the same during the continuance of the certificate the highest 
annual percentage on the annual value of his premises.” 

What then is the existing system of taxing licences for 
retailing alcoholic liquors, and where does the revenue go? 
By an ingeniously clumsy financial arrangement, known as 
the Local Taxation Account, certain revenues, which 
include the proceeds of. Excise Licences for the use or sale 


1 In 1829 the annual value of the beer retail monopoly was computed at a 
million, which was got at by allowing £20 as the average value added to the 
rent by the licence’ in each of the'50,000 houses then licensed for the’ sale of 
beer. 
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of exciseable articles, are collected by the Treasury, and paid 
back to the Councils of the counties and boroughs in which 
they were collected. Altogether, a sum of over four 
millions a year returns to local authorities in this way, more 
than one-third (£1,610,000) being derived from publicans’ 
licences, and about £680,000 from other licences connected 
with the manufacture and sale of alcohol. So rapid has 
been the growth of local expenditure in the last few years, 
that an expansion of local revenues in other directions than 
a mere increase of rates is required. New sources of 
revenue must be discovered and tapped; and there is no 
more hopeful field for a Chancellor of the Exchequer than 
these licence duties. It is not within the scope of this article 
to show that, since the establishment of a licensing system, 
there has been no recognition in law, in practice, or in 
finance, of fixity of tenure for the licensee. A licence is 
granted for one year only ; and the history of legislation as 
well as of judicial decisions enforces the conclusion estab- 
lished by our fiscal retrospect, namely, that the proposal to 
alter and increase the revenue from these licences is no 
startling or novel, much less an unjust or impolitic, 
suggestion. 

The first important step in this direction was taken 
by Mr. Gladstone, who in his supplementary Budget of 
1880 introduced a measure “ to increase, and otherwise to 
alter and re-adjust, the licence to sell retail alcoholic liquor.” 
The chief feature of this Bill was the increase of the duties 
on spirit-licences, usually known as “full” licences. Mr. 
Gladstone quoted the Report of the Lords Committee on 
Intemperance, according to which the effect of the liquor 
legislation of 1869 and 1872 had been largely to increase 
the value of licensed property ; “and it would seem but 
just that the public should receive a greater proportion than 
hitherto of a monopoly created almost everywhere.” The 
report pointed out that the premises in respect of which 
the licences had been granted, whilst stationary in number, 
had increased in size and value, and added :—‘ The com- 
mittee recommend that a considerable increase should be 
made in the duty on those licences.” With a view to 
acting on these recommendations, and obtaining a larger 
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revenue from the monopoly, Mr. Gladstone proposed a 
scale rising from {5 as a minimum to £20 for houses 
between fy and {50. He would not carry it higher for 
hotels, because ‘there is besides the trade in liquors, a very 
large trade, which is not trade in alcohol at all, and ought 
not to be taxed as such.” The scale, however, after rising 
to {25 for houses between {50 and £100 and to £30 for 
those over £100, ceased to rise further. In the subsequent 
discussion, a member asked: ‘ whether it was intended to 
administer fair play all round, and whether the tax was to 
be placed upon everyone who sold wines and spirits?” He 
suggested that clubs also ought to pay licence fees. To this 
Mr. Gladstone replied by saying that he had tried to get the 
facts from the London clubs, but learnt that “they would 
probably ask to be remitted the House Duty, or, at any rate, 
that it should be reduced to the rate that publicans paid. 
On finding that to be the case, his proposal came to an 
untimely end.” One member moved a very sensible 
amendment : that for every additional {10 rental over {50 
an addition of {2 should be made to the Duty. This 
would have given the State, in the case of a gin-palace, a 
share in the monopoly similar to that which it receives in 
the case of a village inn—surely not a very extravagant pro- 
position. But it was far too democratic for the House of 
Commons ; and the much milder proposition put forward 
in the Bill—that every hundred pounds of annual value 
should pay an additional {£5—was considered far too radical, 
a worthy alderman crying out in horror that this would 
enact from some licensed houses the enormous amount of 
£250 annually. So it was ultimately decided, as a fair and 
proper thing, that the small publican should pay 50 or 60 
per cent., and his big brother 5 or 6 per cent. or less. 

The scale was much tossed about and criticised, Irish 
members complaining, very justly, that it was unfair in its 
incidence, houses with a small rateable value, such as 
abounded in Ireland, paying an unfairly large proportion’ as 
compared with richer ones. The final scale, ridiculous as it 
now seems, after twenty-four years of steadily increasing 
monopoly values, was a great advance and improvement on 
the previous arrangements ; for, up to 1880, the highest 
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sum paid by the richest houses was £16 10s. 8d., whereas, 
since 1880, these houses have paid {60. Mild as the 
measure was, it brought a welcome accession to the revenue ; 
the yield of the spirit-licence duties was just doubled, rising 
from £721,000 (for 97,000 licensed houses) in 1880, to 
£1,442,000 in 1881 (for 92,000 licensed houses).! One of 
the worst consequences of the licensing system is, of course, 
the tendency inherent in a monopoly to create monopolies 
within itself. Though it is not proposed to enter into the 
subject of “tied” houses at any length, it may be worth 
while to point out that, as the value of the retail monopoly 
has been enormously enhanced during the last twenty years, 
without any corresponding gain to ratepayers and taxpayers, 
there has been, during these years, a very rapid increase 
in the proportion of “ tied” to “ free” houses. By a “ tied ” 
house is here meant a house which is forced to sell the beer 
of a particular brewery. Seventy-five years ago, the system 
had already been instituted, and prevailed in about half the 
kingdom. It is estimated that at least go per cent. of the 
beer now sold by retail is sold in “tied” houses. This 
alone would sufficiently account for the decline in the 
quality of beer, which has been so generally remarked. It 
was noticed, in the ’twenties of last century, that where the 
brewers’ monopoly was most complete, the practice of spirit 
drinking was most prevalent; and Sydney Smith based his ab- 
surd plea for “ free trade in drink ” upon the perfectly sound 
economic proposition, that in a “tied” house district, it is 
impossible for good beer to drive out bad, for the mono- 
poly of public houses prevents the brewer of good ale from 
finding a market. His only remedy is to purchase houses ; 
and, when he has done so, he has no longer any motive for 
keeping up the quality of his ale. 

The recent Royal Commission on Local Taxation has 
pointed out, that a sufficient proportion of the value attach- 
ing to the licences for the sale of alcoholic liquor—and the 
remark may be applied to some other trading licences*—has 


1 The comparison is spoiled by the fact that Mr. Gladstone substituted a 
“ full” licence for the spirit-licence. ‘The spirit-licence scale of 1825 remained 
in force till 1880, with a five per cent. addition imposed by Baring in 1840. 
2 E.g, tobacco licences. It is absurd that the same sum (55.) should be 
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not been reserved for the benefit of the community. While 
the sale of alcohol has grown, the number of licences has, 
in most parts of the country, been stationary, and in some 
places has actually declined ; with the result, that the special 
or monopoly value conferred on them by the licence has 
often doubled or trebled. This tendency is not confined to 
ordinary public houses, to which alone the 1880 scale applies. 
It is also true in great measure of beer-houses, hotels, 
theatres, and even to “ off” licences. It is absurd to suppose 
that the benefit derived by large and small hotels from a 
licence is uniform. Yet at present the Hotel Cecil and the 
Empire only pay {£20 apiece per annum! What would 
be the true measure of the loss to their proprietors if the 
licence were withdrawn? The principle of a percentage 
on the annual value should be applied to all these establish- 
ments, though, where the licence is subsidiary, and is not for 
the purpose of creating a mere drink shop, the percentage 
should be considerably lower. 

In order to make plain the nature of the reform which 
is to be desired, it will be requisite to set out the existing 
scale of taxation, together with the percentages which are 
paid by the various classes of fully licensed houses at the 
present time. But in the Licensing Bill which was intro- 
duced by Mr. Akers-Douglas in April, a completely new 
scale was put forward for compensation. For purposes of 
comparison this scale is also given, in the Table on the next 
page, so that the reader may see at a glance both the 9 sm 
of the scale of taxation and the absurdities of the scale of com- 
pensation. It should be added, that the compensation scale 
very properly includes all “‘ on” licences, whereas the tax- 
ation scale only applies to “ full” licences, z.e. not to beer and 
wine licences. 

Taking the taxation scale, it would, perhaps, be inadvis- 
able to disturb the basis of a 50 per cent. average, with 
which the scale commences ; but in each step after the 
third the percentage should be maintained, so that the first 
figure in the percentage should always be 60. Thus the 


required for a licence to sell tobacco from a huge city tobacconist and from the 
little village shopkeeper. Here, too, a graduated scale would give a very useful 
and equitable addition to the national revenue. 
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duty on public houses with an annual value of from £600 
to £700 would be, not {55 (as in the Taxation Scale) nor 
£70 (as in the Compensation Scale), but £360; and the 
percentage upon this class of houses would be, not g to 8, 
nor 11% to 10, but 60 to 514%. 


Taxation Scale. Compensation Scale. 
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Value. : Percentage. Charge. Percentage. 


Under £10 ‘45andover. {1 
£loto 15 60 to 40 I 
15 to 20 53 to 40 2 
20 to 25 II 55 to 44 3 
25 to 30 14 56 to 46 4 
30 to 40 17 56 to 42 6 
40 to 50 20 50 to 40 10 
50 to 100 25 50 to 25 15 
100 to 200 30 30 to 15 20 
200 to 300 35 17} to 12 30 
3c0 to 400 = 40 13 to 10 40 
400 to 500 = 45 II to 9 50 
500 to 600 50 10 to 8 60 
600 to 700 55 gto 8 70 
700 to 800 = 60 8 to 7} 80 
800 togoo 3=—._-« 60 74to 7 go 
goo and over 60 7 and under 100 
2,000 we 60 3 100 
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10 and over, 
10 to 7 
14 to 10 
15 to 12 
16 to 12 
20 to 15 
25 to 20 
30 to 15 
20 to 10 
15 to 10 
13 to 10 
12} to 10 
12 to 10 
11§ to 10 
11} to 10 
II to 10 
11 and under. 
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If a revision of the Licence Duties, of the Death Duties, 
and of the Income Tax, will bring relief to the taxpayer 
and National Exchequer, the enactment of a new law for 
the rating of site-values will come as a boon to local 
exchequers, and will sensibly lighten the burdens of the 
present ratepayer. 

The majority of 67 by which Mr. Trevelyan carried 
the second reading of his Land Values Assessment and 
Rating Bill in March, indicates that the movement for the 
special assessment of land to local purposes has now become 
irresistible. In previous years, the Government had been 
strong enough to offer official resistance. On this occasion 
they were afraid to allow their Whips to tell against the Bill. 
But Mr. Grant Lawson, of the Local Government Board, 
argued against it; and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
with other prominent members of the. Government, voted 
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in the minority. The principle of the measure is a simple 
one, though any reform which touches our complicated 
system of Land Laws must involve some degree of com- 
plexity. But, technicalities apart, the principle now 
accepted by Parliament is, that land in towns, as distinct 
from buildings, should be assessed, and should be made to 
contribute to local rates. From the application of this 
principle, reformers hope to attain different objects; and 
they differ considerably in their methods as well as in their 
ends. It is perfectly natural that these differences should 
lead to differences in the Bills and proposals put forward by 
the various schools of Land Taxers; and, as we happen to 
sympathise with them all, and see no reason why a Bill 
should not be framed which would be fairly satisfactory to 
all, we can put forward the different theories with something 
more than an air of impartiality. Some favour the rating 
of site-values as a mere matter of justice. They say that 
the owner of land ought to contribute to expenditure which 
raises the value of his property. This is an argument which 
appeals to everybody ; but from this point of view it is 
obviously desirable that the Demand Note should be served 
on the owner of the land, and the rate paid by him, instead 
of being deducted by the occupier from his rent. It may 
be mentioned that Mr. Goschen proposed, in the days when 
he was a reformer of Local Government, that rates should 
be divided between the owner and the occupier ; and, had 
the Bill of 1871 passed into law, owners would have made a 
real, and, what is perhaps not unimportant, an apparent con- 
tribution. Another opinion, widely, and, we think, rightly 
held, is, that anew and productive source of income must be 
found, in order to enable local authorities to do their best 
for the people whom they represent. To improve sani- 
tation, to secure parks and open spaces for an ever-growing 
population, to multiply opportunities for bodily and mental 
recreation, and to provide wholesome pleasures as counter 
attractions to the sordid delights of bars and gin-palaces—all 
these changes involve expenditure. The rates must rise 
so long as municipal progress continues ; and he would 
be a bold man who asserted that the conditions of town life 
are as good as wise men should desire or hope for. There 
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is yet another school of Land Reformers, who accept, in a 
form more or less modified, the doctrines of Henry George. 
Some of them say that land is the source of all wealth and, 
therefore, should be the sole object of taxation. Without 
accepting this theory in anything like its full extent, we 
may accept much of the reasoning which is founded upon 
the existence of an unearned increment. Everybody knows 
that, from causes over which landowners have no control and 
to which they do not contribute, the value of land in towns 
tends to rise; and the most moderate reformers may hold, 
with John Stuart Mill, that some contrivance should be 
devised for giving the community a share in the benefit of 
this natural increase. For, obviously, when ground-rents 
are raised, the community is losing the fruit of its own 
industry and exertion. ‘The famous comparison which 
likened rural landlords to the lilies of the field, that neither 
toil nor spin, is far more applicable to the urban landlord 
who enjoys a monopoly constantly appreciating in value, 
requiring little supervision, and seldom demanding any 
capital expenditure. The legal maxim, that the person who 
owns the soil owns all that is built upon it, has results 
in every-day life which frequently suggest that the laws of 
England were made by the stronger for their own benefit, and 
that, although the poor are now represented in Parliament, 
there is still a pretty sharp distinction and contrast between 
the practice of the Courts and the principles of Justice. But 
even for the timid individual, who repudiates every plank in 
the platform of the Single Taxer, there is a consideration 
which will carry him a long way in the same direction ; 
and that is the difficulty which now besets every one with 
a small income of finding accommodation at a reasonable 
price. It is not at all rare to find hard-working people 
who have to pay from a third to a half of their wages for 
the rent of one or two wretched rooms. At the present 
time there are many towns in England in which a land- 
owner, or a combination of landowners, in order to raise or 
maintain rents, keeps back large areas of land, and refuses to 
allow them to be built upon. These often unsightly spaces 
are not rated upon their value as building land, but as 
agricultural land; and thus the law places an artificial 
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premium upon a practice which a public policy, inspired 
by public interest, would seek to discourage. In the 
recent debate on Mr. Trevelyan’s Bill, Mr. Grant 
Lawson, with astonishing naiveté, attempted to justify this 
absurdity of our present rating law by the following pro- 
position :— 

“A vacant plot of land is the cause of no direct or indirect charge upon 
the rates ; and if the neighbouring owner who builds a house on his plot has 
a slight grievance in the matter of rates, on the other hand the owner of the 
house and plot has the value of his property increased by the absence of a 
competing house,” 

If laws were to be enacted solely for the benefit of 
property owners, Mr. Grant Lawson’s argument might be 
valuable ; but if it be the aim of the legislature to check the 
depredations of the wealthy, to mitigate the oppression of 
the weak, and to increase the happiness of the greatest 
number, Mr. Grant Lawson has provided an _ excellent 
reason for rating the owner of unoccupied land on its market 
value. The only objection to the change here advocated, 
that can be urged with any plausibility, is that its tendency 
would be to reduce the number of open spaces in towns. 
But surely the objection is completely met if we remember 
that wherever open spaces are required it is the business of 
the municipal or urban authority to provide them? And 
every accession to their revenues enables them to perform 
this duty more easily, and at a less relative cost to the in- 
habitants. 

Finally, we may look at the case for rating Land Values 
from yet another standpoint, which likewise merits the care- 
ful attention of those who devote themselves to the Housing 
Problem. An argument originally, we believe, advanced by 
Professor Marshall, has been adopted and driven home with 
admirable cogency in the Minority Report of the late 
Commission on Local Taxation. It is there shown that, by 
distinguishing land from buildings in the valuation lists, and 
by rating it separately, a most desirable readjustment of 
local burdens will be brought about. Under the present law, 
a building which stands on an expensive plot is rated much 
more heavily than one similar in quality and dimensions that 
stands on cheap ground. By laying a separate rate upon the 
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land, the two houses can be rated equally as structures ; and 
not only will the owners of valuable land be brought to con- 
tribute more, and more directly, to the rates, but the change 
will set up another strong tendency to encourage building 
and to reduce house rents, especially in the suburbs. 

It is permissible to observe in conclusion that, in 
spite of loud assertions to the contrary, this great reform 
will be a perfectly legitimate development of the English 
law and custom of rating. For land is a fixed and visible 
hereditament within the local area. It is a natural local 
monopoly. It is served and “ameliorated” by the local 
authority, and its value rises as the advantages of the locality 
are enhanced by the expenditure of rates. In practice, 
land when built over has escaped rates only where there 
has been no distinct hypothetical tenant, and where the 
ordinary standards of valuation were. not deemed to be 
applicable. But all that is required is a hypothetical pur- 
chaser. A hypothetical purchaser is no more imaginary 
than a hypothetical tenant ; and with his aid we can rate the 
owner of property just as easily as the occupier. The 
annual value of the land then becomes the annual value (say 
3 per cent.) of its hypothetical price. If we are to examine 
hypotheses, the hypothetical market price is often easier to 
ascertain than the hypothetical rent ; and, indeed, there are 
a number of cases (Board Schools, for example) in which 
valuers under the existing laws of rating have arrived at the 
rent by taking the capital value of the hereditament, and 
allowing a certain interest upon it. In such cases as these, 
the law preconceives a seller or purchaser, before it can 
conceive a tenant. 

Another change which is eminently desirable in con- 
nection with the same set of problems, is the abolition of the 
Inhabited House Duty or, at all events, its transference from 
national to local accounts. The Inhabited House Duty now 
produces {1,920,000 annually ; and its retention, side by 
side with the Income Tax, as a sort of national counterpart 
to the local rate, cannot be defended. The tax falls very 
unequally on different parts of the kingdom, and discourages 
the consumption of a commodity (a home) which no wise 
Government would wish to check. As this tax, however, is 
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already graduated,—the scale of graduation might be im- 
proved—there is no particular reason why, if abandoned 
by the Exchequer, it should not be :retained to swell local 
revenues. The Report of the Royal Commission on Local 
Taxation recites : 

(1) “ That of 6,782,874 houses in Great Britain, only 1,444,763 (of which 
441,273 are situated in London) are charged with this tax. (2) That the 
present {£20 limit of exemption frees from it 23°7 per cent. of the houses in 
London, and 83°8 per cent, of all the remaining houses in Great Britain.” 

The Report further reminds us that, in levying the tax, 
no account is taken of the different values of similar houses 
in town and country ; but against this, as compared with 
the reformed rate for which we have been contending, may 
fairly be set the fact, that the House Duty exempts the 
houses of the poorer part of the community, whereas rates 
are levied on all classes of occupied house property.’ The 
duty has long been marked out for transference. In 1871 
Mr. Goschen proposed to hand it over to local authorities. 
Why he did not do so in 1887, he has never explained, 
Perhaps it was, as the late Lord Farrer has suggested, because 
the relief afforded by such a transfer would have been mainly 
felt in urban districts (which most need relief from increasing 
rates) and would not have been felt by the rural landowner, 
whom it was his special object then to benefit. The late 
Professor Sidgwick also supported the transference, saying : 


“Tt is a drawback to our system of local taxation that it tends to raise the 
price of house accommodation ; and if this drawback has—as I think—to be 
endured, owing to the difficulty of finding taxes suitable for local purposes, 
it is undesirable that there should be any tax on houses in the system of 
National Taxation.” 


Dr. Edwin Cannan, our leading authority on the finance 
of Local Government, agrees that, if the Inhabited House 
Duty is to be maintained, it should be given to local bodies 
in place of some of the present subsidies ; but he would 
“much prefer to see it abolished.” 

The opinion of two officials of such experience and 
ability as Sir Edward Hamilton and Sir George Murray is 


1 Unfortunately the harshness of the incidence does not carry with it a 
wide sense of responsibility ; for under the compounding system small house- 
holders pay the rates indirectly. 
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also to be weighed ; and it makes against the retention of 
this impost. They observe that Inhabited House Duty law 
is extremely complicated, and that its administration “ bristles 
with difficulties and anomalies.” They also object that the 
transference of the duty would not be helpful, for “ most 
would be given where it is least needed,” seeing that : 

“ Districts with residential houses of a good class would relatively 
benefit much more than poorer districts, and consequently the money 


derived from the duty would be distributed without any reference to local 
needs,” 


This last objection, might, we think, be removed, at least 
partially, by giving the duty to County Boroughs and 
Counties ; in which case (to take a concrete instance) the 
proceeds of the Inhabited House Duty in Park Lane would 
contribute to the relief of less affluent helots in Whitechapel. 
There would then remain only the inequality between 
London and the rest of Great Britain; and a Londoner might 
argue, with some reason, that there is no part of the king- 
dom which stands more in need of local revenues, Counties 
with a population mainly rural, such as Somerset or West- 
moreland, would gain little from the transfer; but they 
already possess an unfair advantage over urban areas in the 
Agricultural Rates Act—an ill-judged and utterly useless 
measure, unless subsidies to rural landlords are the best mode 
of assisting agriculture. 

Though well aware that the subject is by no means 
exhausted, we shall content ourselves with suggesting only 
one more minor reform in local taxation; and it is one 
which will, we think, meet with general approval. We 
have already proposed to rate unoccupied land. We should 
like also to abolish the present total exemption of unoccupied 
property. In Scotland, where rates are divided between 
owner and occupier, unlet properties are already liable in 
law for the owner’s share of nearly all the rates which are 
levied wholly or partly upon owners ; and in the City of 
London unoccupied tenements are liable to one-half of the 
Sewers Rate raised by the Corporation. ‘ We think,” 
say the majority of the Commissioners, “that it would be 
fair if some charge were made in respect of unoccupied 
properties, which, undoubtedly, receive some benefit from 
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public expenditure.” But they do not suggest that the full 
burden of rates should be imposed, thinking that the equity 
of the case would be met by requiring the owners to pay a 
portion of the rates only. If the principle of benefit alone 
were considered, and the principle of ability left out of 
account, unoccupied houses would pay full rates ; for local 
expenditure goes on whether any particular house is inhabited 
or not—in fact, a vacant house calls for rather special atten- 
tion from the police. This reform will also tend to fill 
tenantless property, and will be instructive to those property- 
owners who wait month after month, holding out for exor- 
bitant rents. 

It would be interesting to consider how far these pro- 
posals would assist towards a solution of the standing problem, 
which has long been calling for the earnest attention of 
statesmen—the problem of clarifying and simplifying the 
system of grants-in-aid. To abolish doles and to sanction 
grants from the Exchequer only in cases where the grant 
and the control accompanying it can be shown to contribute” 
to the efficiency of local administration, and to the more 
equitable adjustment of local burdens—these are the prin- 
ciples that must be observed in revising the relations now 
subsisting between national and local finance. But the 
subject is one that will require separate treatment, though 
it has not been lost sight of in the recommendations that 
have been made in the preceding pages. 























RELIGION AND REVELATION. II’ 


N my last article, I gave reasons that seem to me to 

necessitate the rejection of Revelation, in any sense of the 
term which I have been able to imagine, as an avenue to 
truth, and therefore as a basis for Religion. I suggested, 
however, that Religion would remain, even if we rejected 
Revelation, and even, as I am now inclined to add, all the 
more because we have rejected it. For Religion, in the 
view of it which I now wish to develope, is a reaction of the 
highest imagination of the best men, upon life and the 
world, as far as we know them by experience and science : 
a passionate apprehension, from the point of view of ideals, 
of the general situation in which we find ourselves. 

That situation, in essentials, has not been changed by all 
the developments of history ; and I will venture briefly to 
describe it as follows. We find ourselves born without 
choice of our own, into a universe which we do not under- 
stand, and which corresponds, as it seems, only in the most 
imperfect and fragmentary way with those of our desires 
and aspirations which we increasingly believe to be legiti- 
mate and good. From this universe we are removed, as 
we entered it, without notice or warning, and without any 
reference to our willingness or unwillingness to depart— 


Without asking, hither, hurried whence ? 
And, without asking, whither hurried hence? 


Before departing, we have, commonly and without much 
reflection, produced others to undergo in their turn the 
same enigmatic destiny. And so from generation to 


1 See May Number. 
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generation the race is continued; achieving much, yet 
accomplishing nothing; learning much, yet remaining 
ignorant of everything; acting, thinking, feeling, yet 
haunted by the doubt whether it is not all a dream ; pur- 
suing Good and contending with Evil in a scheme of things 
which never appears itself to take sides; developing the 
means to happiness, yet never becoming happier; pressing 
ever onward to goals that are never reached; and retiring, 
section after section, baffled but never acknowledging 
defeat, to make room for new combatants in the contest 
that is always old. 

Such, or something such, is the situation. And it is in 
an attitude of the spirit towards this situation that the 
essence of Religion, I would suggest, consists. Not in 
opinions held about it, not in the intellectual content of 
beliefs—these may be of almost any character without 
thereby becoming or ceasing to be religious—but in the 
imaginative perception and feeling of the issue, however it 
be interpreted. It is not, in a word, the doctrine that 


makes Religion, it is the spirit ; and the spirit may inspire 
the most diverse and contradictory doctrines. This is 
expressed for the modern world better than I have found it 
expressed elsewhere, in the following passage of Maeter- 
linck :-— 


“ Je puis croire d’une maniére religieuse et infinie qu’il n’y a pas de Dieu, 
que mon apparition n’a pas de but hors d’elle-méme, que |’existence de mon 
Ame n’est plus nécessaire a |’économie de ce monde sans limites que les nuances 
éphéméres d’une fleur ; vous pouvez croire petitement q’un Dieu unique et 
tout-puissant vous aime et vous protége ; je serai plus heureux et plus calme 
que vous, si mon incertitude est plus grande, plus grave et plus noble que votre 
foi, si elle a interrogé plus intimement mon Ame, si elle a fait le tour d’un 
horizon plus étendue, si elle a aimé plus de choses. Le Dieu auquel je ne 
crois pas deviendra plus puissant et plus consolateur que celui auquel vous croyez, 
si j'ai mérité que mon doute repose sur des pensées et sur des sentiments plus 
vastes et plus purs que ceux qui animent votre certitude. Encore une fois, 
croire, ne pas croire, cela n’a guére d’importance ; ce qui en a, c’est la loyauté, 
l’étendue, le désintéressement et la profondeur des raisons pour lesquelles on 
croit ou pour lesquelles on ne croit point.” 


Is truth then indifferent ? Not at all! But—and this 
is what we must learn to accept—Religion cannot teach us 
what is true. Only perception and inference and logic, 
only, in the broadest sense, science, under which, for the 
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moment I will ask to be allowed to include philosophy— 
can teach us anything about the constitution of the universe 
and our own place in it, can teach us whether or no there 
be anything corresponding with what we have called God, 
whether or no the individual soul survives death, whether 
or no the process of things moves towards a good end. 
These are, to my mind, questions of supreme importance. 
But I do not think that the existence or the value of 
Religion depends upon the answer we may be able to give 
them, although its character must be determined by that 
answer. 

Let me illustrate my meaning by examples. Suppose a 
man to have accepted—as many now have, provisionally at 
least—the view which seems to be suggested by modern 
science: that the world as a whole is neither good nor bad, 
but simply indifferent to moral values ; that the life of man- 
kind is but a brief and insignificant episode in its strictly 
determined but purposeless activity ; that it tends to no goal 
having ethical significance, still less to one corresponding to 
our conceptions of Good—suppose a man to have accepted 
this, is he therefore debarred from Religion? Surely not. 
On the contrary, there would seem to be open to him two 
attitudes at least, either of which he will adopt, according 
to his character, if he has the religious instinct at all; and 
either of which may be fairly called religious. Thus he may, 
adhering passionately to our standards of value (none the 
less true because their realisation is so imperfect and pre- 
carious) pursue, wherever it flees, the perishing 
image of Good, imprisoning it in a rule or a policy, 
impressing it on a fugitive act, embalming it in the flux of 
feeling, reflecting it in the mirror of art, always from the 
consciousness of frustration drawing new vigour for the 
chase, snatching defiance from the sense of defeat, patience 
from the fire of passion, from the very indifference of the 
universe gathering the inspiration to contend with it, and, 
though at last he be broken, perishing unsubdued, weaker 
yet greater than the blind world which, though it made 
him and destroyed, was incapable of understanding or 
valuing its own creation. Such a man, sustained by such a 
conviction, honestly held, I should call religious, as Pro- 
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metheus was religious. And if to some he should appear 
rather to be blasphemous, that will be only because they do not 
share what I have supposed to be his intellectual position. 
Granting a bad or indifferent world, to defy it will be a 
form of religion. But not the only possible form, even on that 
hypothesis. For where one man practises defiance, another 
may practise renunciation ; and the conviction that Good 
cannot be realised, or can be realised, if at all, only in con- 
nection with greater Evil, may lead to the creed of the 
annihilation of desire, instead of the affirmation of will. 
Escape, not battle, then becomes the goal, as in the 
Buddhist faith, and the philosophy of Schopenhauer and 
Hartmann. And this attitude too will be religious, if it be 
greatly and imaginatively conceived: religious, not by 
virtue of its intellectual content, but by virtue of its sense 
of a world-issue turning upon the ideas of Good and Evil. 

But now, suppose a radically different scientific concep- 
tion of the world. Suppose it to be believed that our ideas 
of Good and Evil are also those with which the universe is 
concerned, that it is moving towards a goal, and a goal of 
which we approve, that with it moves the human race, 
and even individual souls, surviving death and ultimately 
entering into their perfection. On this view, Religion 
assumes a radically different complexion. It is optimistic, 
instead of pessimistic ; it has exchanged the horror of night 
for the midday sun. But it is still Religion ; for its essence 
is still the same: an imaginative conception of the universe 
as a whole, in relation to Good and Evil. 

Or again, suppose that, to another man, science does not 
appear to justify any attitude towards the universe as a 
whole except that of agnosticism ; suppose he feels that he 
does not know, that no one really knows, what is the 
relation of our ideals to the world, whether or no they are 
destined for any complete and permanent realisation, 
whether or no there is any significance in individual lives 
other than that which appears on the surface. Still, if his 
imagination and his feeling be profound, he is not debarred 
from Religion: a religion not of sunshine or darkness, but 
of the starry twilight, tremulous with hopes and fears, wist- 
ful, adventurous, passionate, divining a horizon more 
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mysterious and vast than day or night can suggest, from 
uncertainty conjuring possibility, from doubt evoking 
inspiration, and passing through life as a man may float 
down an unknown river in the dusk, risking and content 
to risk his fortune and his life, on the chance of a discovery 
more wonderful even than the most audacious of his 
dreams. 

Enough perhaps has been said to bring out the point I 
wish to make, one, as I believe, of the very first importance 
to all who care at once for Religion and for Truth. Truth 
is matter of science, Religion of imagination and feeling. 
It is possible to have Truth without having Religion, and 
vice versa. But if a man have Religion, its character, if he 
be intelligent and sincere, will necessarily depend on what he 
believes to be Truth. He will not imagine that Religion 
implies some special organ of knowledge, whether such 
organ be supposed to be the possession of all men as such, 
or of specially gifted individuals, or of a particular Church. 
He will never confuse his desires and his aspirations with 
his positive knowledge, even though he may think them 
more important than his knowledge. And he will be the 
less inclined to do this in proportion as he has come to see 
that, whatever be the truth, there must always bea place for 
Religion, and a place perhaps the most important of all. 
But it is a poor Religion that needs to rest upon falsehood, 
or upon the deliberate refusal to face what we know of 
Truth ; that takes refuge in excitement, or in sophistry, or 
in deliberately induced subjective hallucinations, from a 
Truth which it fears may be fatal to itself. Religion is an 
attitude of the imagination and the will, not of the intellect. 
But from the intellect it receives its light ; and its discipline 
will be the more arduous, its insight the more profound, the 
more candidly it accepts all that the intellect can communi- 
cate. It is possible, it is common to believe in God, without 
having Religion; it is less common, but it is not less possible, 
to have Religion without believing in God. 

Such then, stated briefly, is what I conceive to be the 
real relation of Religion to Truth. I do not know that I 
could better explain my view by further elaboration ; and I 
will therefore proceed to another point, perhaps not less 
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important. I will endeavour to set forth the relation of 
Religion, in my sense of the term, to the other ideal activities 
of Man; to Ethics, that is, and to A‘sthetics. And, first 
with regard to Ethics. The statement that conduct depends 
upon Religion is very often made, and there may be, in some 
sense, some truth in it; but in what sense, and what truth, 
is not so easy to determine. I will, however, endeavour to 
make certain distinctions which I think are important. A 
great part of conduct, the whole conduct perhaps of most 
people, is purely habitual. It appears to depend neither on 
Religion, nor on any conscious conviction, either of the 
intellect or of the imagination. Men act as they do, in this 
the more common case, because they cannot help it, because 
they have always done so, because others about them do so. 
Economic necessities, imitation, public opinion,—which itself 
is the result of these factors,—are the determining con- 
siderations. It is, however, sometimes maintained, that 
habitual action of this type depends also upon another 
element ; that really, though indirectly, it is determined by 
Religion ; for that the fact of a Church in the background, 
with its organisation, its services, its sacraments, acts, if in 
no other way, yet as a kind of screen, shutting out from the 
horizon of practicability all sorts of anarchic and anti-social 
conduct, which otherwise would naturally suggest itself to 
the imagination, and might then naturally issue in action. 
This is a contention which I have already discussed, in deal- 
ing with what I have called Ecclesiasticism. It is very hard, 
I think, to say whether there is any, or how much, truth in 
it. But if there be any, then so far it must be admitted that 
even habitual and mechanical conduct depends, in the last 
resort, not indeed on personal religious conviction, but on the 
existence in the society, if not of Religion, at least of 
religious organisation. Supposing, however, that such 
organisation is developed on the lines of Ecclesiasticism, I 
have given my reasons for believing that the harm it does 
outweighs the possible good. The proper way to make and 
keep men moral is to help them to conditions of life in which 
morality would be possible, and in which it would be backed 
and supported by intelligence. Good conduct based on mere 
habit supported by the authority of a Church, is at the best 
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a pis-aller ; and the necessity which may be held to justify 
it is one which also condemns the society that cannot exist 
without recourse to it. 

But further, there is a certain amount of conduct which 
may be said to be based upon reason; by which I mean 
that it may depend, in part at least, upon the deliberate and 
conscious acceptance of a certain end—such, for example, 
as the greatest happiness of the greatest number—and the 
attempt to act in such a way as will tend to bring about that 
end. Even in such cases the conduct, I think, is really far 
more habitual than would be admitted by those who adopt 
the position. They act, in fact, much as other people act ; 
but they believe that the rules to which they are accustomed, 
and to which they instinctively conform, are such as will 
contribute, if duly observed, to the goal they have in view. 
And, no doubt, in the case supposed, they are, partly at least, 
right ; for customary action has grown up under the stress 
of felt, if not formulated, purposes, of which one at least has 
been the survival and the welfare of society. Conduct of 
this kind I should describe as rational ; but it does not 
necessarily imply religious conviction. A man pursuing it 
need not have any passion for the good end he has set before 
himself ; he may have merely an intellectual conviction that 
it is good, as indeed I think is commonly the case 
with those who profess utilitarianism. Still less need he have 
any imaginative conception of the universe as a whole, and 
the relation to it of our ideals. In such cases, conduct, I 
think, clearly does not depend in any sense upon Religion ; 
and, for aught I know, in some society of the future, con- 
duct of this kind may be the general rule. 

I hardly, however, think that this is probable. The 
religious instinct is, I believe, too deeply rooted ever to dis- 
appear ; and wherever and whenever it subsists as a genuine 
impulse, in individuals or in societies, it cannot help re- 
acting profoundly upon Ethics. Indeed, if we look historically 
at the development of conduct, we find that the great moral 
reformers have been men of religious genius ; that Buddha, 
Jesus Christ, Saint Francis, were first religious teachers, and 
secondly only teachers of morals. Indeed, a profound 
ethical intuition would seem necessarily to depend on a pro- 
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found religious insight. For the best man is he who loves 
Good for its own sake, and pursues it in a reasonable way. 
But to pursue it reasonably is to pursue it with an intelli- 
gence of its place in the universe, and not merely an intelli- 
gence, but a passionate apprehension. So that moral genius 
depends upon religious genius, and therefore, since it must 
be affected by anything that affects Religion, will be affected 
by the deliverances of science about the world. 

From this analysis, imperfect as it is, it would seem to 
follow, that though it be true that the great mass of conduct 
is based rather upon habits than upon conviction, yet even 
these habits grew up in connection with Religion, and 
perhaps cannot subsist indefinitely without a new religious 
baptism ; and that the great reformations in morals have 
been originated by men of religious genius, upon the stream 
of which they have, as it were, been floated. Afterwards, no 
doubt, they are left high and dry, like sea-weed on the rocks ; 
but then, like it, they are deprived of their proper element. 
Only the flooding of the tide can restore them to their true 
and native life, lift and expand and set them to sparkle and 
gleam with a thousand colours, or, it may be, sweep them 
away and plant new seeds, to produce in their time a new 
and radiant foliage. We can and we do, most of us for the 
most part, act without Religion; but such action is 
the action of machines. Religion is the spirit and 
the life ; and in that sense, a very profound one, Religion 
may be said to be the basis of conduct. 

Thus, briefly, of the relation of Religion to conduct. I 
turn now to consider its relation to art. And here I may be 
met, at the outset, by the contention that there is no such 
relation at all. For artists, or at least modern artists, are 
urgent in their repudiation of the dependence of their art 
upon anything but itself; and I presume that, so far as 
their own inspiration is concerned, they are right. Art is 
now very largely a not too sincere hobby of the rich, a 
matter of drawing-room decoration, of fashion, of con- 
versation over tea, or, what is really most important, of 
pecuniary speculation. In the best cases, where the artist 
at least is genuine, it is a creation of beautiful things for the 
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whole, or any place to be filled by its products in the 
corporate activities of society. And it is thus, perhaps, that 
artists at all times have most commonly regarded their art. 
But there have been exceptions. There have been, it seems, 
men who have been profoundly inspired by the view of art 
first formulated, so far as I know, by Aristotle: that beauty 
is the end set before herself by Nature, an end which she 
realises so far as the limitations of matter permit, but which 
it is reserved for the artist to bring to full perfection, his 
work being thus the fulfilment of her ideal. And if in this 
view Nature be conceived as herself the minister of God, 
art will become a religious activity, as indicated, for example, 
in the following lines of Michael Angelo :— 


“So, all the lovely things we find on earth, 
Resemble, for the soul that rightly sees, 
That source of bliss divine which gave us birth : 
Nor have we first-fruits or remembrances 
Of heaven elsewhere.” ! 


I have thought it worth while to refer in passing to this 
conception of art ; but I do not wish to lay undue stress upon 


it. It is perhaps exceptional for an artist to pursue art in a 
religious spirit. What, however, is true and important is, 
that, in the two greatest periods of European art, the Greek 
and the Italian, art was used and inspired by Religion. And 
it would, I think, be unhistorical to deny that the perfection 
it attained in those periods was connected with the definite 
purpose, the limitations, the unity of aim, imposed by the 
end to which it was made subservient. However that may 
be, there can be no doubt that, for the votary who is 
sensitive both to Religion and art, both gain indefinitely by 
their association with one another. For him, without art 
Religion is dumb; and without Religion art, if it is not 
insignificant, lacks at least the highest significance of which 
it is capable. 

It may be worth while, in illustration of this point, to 
remind the reader of the various ways in which art has been 
made, and perhaps might be made again, contributory to 
Religion, First, as architecture, it has raised the material 
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habitation of the Divine; and in doing so has reflected, I 
think, by a perhaps unconscious symbolism, the forms in 
which that Divine has been conceived. Surely, at least, one 
might question whether the difference between a classical 
temple and a Gothic church is to be attributed only to 
difference of climate, or of technical skill and tradition. It 
would be a curiously happy chance, if it were merely chance, 
that made the house destined for the abode of one of the 
bright Olympians a palace of gleaming marble set on a hill 
by the sea, perfect in form, brilliant in colour, a jewel to 
reflect the sun and the sky, a harp for the winds to play 
upon, an incarnation of the spirit of the open air, of the day- 
light and of the blue heaven; while, for the mysterious 
Jehovah and the God-Man his Son, there rose into grey and 
weeping skies huge emblems of the cross, crowned with 
towers aspiring to a heaven unexplored, and arched over 
huge spaces where the eye is lost in the gloom, where form 
is dissolved in vagueness, and the white light of day, rejected 
in its purity, is permitted to pass only upon condition that 
it depicts in sombre colours the pageant of the life of the 
soul. That architecture has, whether by chance or no, a 
symbolic value, as well as one purely and simply esthetic, 
will not, I think, be disputed by those who are sensitive to 
such impressions ; and, so regarded, architecture has been, 
and might be again, one of the chief expressions of Religion. 

But not the only one. For within the temple or the 
church, art, in its greatest period, was used to illustrate the 
legends and the ideals of the faith. Such illustration 
ranged from the crudest story-telling, devoid of all zsthetic 
significance, to works in which symbolism was amalgamated 
inseparably with artistic beauty. In the Greek temple was 
throned the statue of the god, the perfection, on the one 
hand, of form, of handling, of surface, of all that of which alone 
the artist professes to take account, and, on the other, what 
for the layman will always and rightly be more important, a 
symbol at once of the physical ideal of the human form, and 
of that particular aspect of the life of man of which the 
deity represented was the type. And so again in the 
Christian church were expressed, in colour and form, not only 
esthetic béauty, but those various phases of the spiritual 
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life of which the Christian religion takes account—the ideal 
of redemption by suffering, of maternity, of asceticism, of 
charity, expressed in and through the legends of the founder 
of the Religion and of the saints. In this way Religion 
became articulate. No longer a mere matter of feeling, it 
confronted man as an object ; and only so perhaps can it reach 
its full development. Protestantism, in purifying its inner 
life, has gone far towards destroying its outer. But without 
expression, and expression in choice and deliberate form, 
religious, like other feeling, tends to become stagnant, sour, 
and corrupt. It needs the open air, it needs communion 
and interchange ; and this it can only receive, in the finest 
form, through the mediation of art. 

But it is perhaps in ritual that that mediation reaches 
its highest power. Ritual is, or should be, a product of two 
of the greatest arts, literature and music, with the assistance 
perhaps of an element of drama. No emotion so poignant 
and profound can, I think, be produced, no “ purgation” so 
sanctifying be effected, by any other means at our disposal. 
The effect even of a ritual which we do not understand, or 
one with the intellectual basis of which we are out of touch, 
may be immense upon a sensitive spirit. How much more of 
one which should really and adequately express our convic- 
tion and feeling about life and the world. For those who 
can accept the Christian view, the Christian ritual must be 
their most precious possession. But for those who cannot 
—and they are, as I believe, an increasing number of not 
the least religious souls—their lack of intellectual assent to 
the faith weakens or even nullifies the effect of the symbol. 
And if, as I think will be the case, the more religious spirits 
of the world move farther and farther from the Christian 
postulates, a ritual which shall express their new attitude 
will become, perhaps is already, one of the chief spiritual 
needs. But a ritual cannot be invented ; antiquity appears 
to be of the essence of its power—though to be sure rituals 
must have had a beginning !—and, as experiment shows, it 
is difficult to take seriously any new attempt in this direc- 
tion. Perhaps, therefore, there is a better prospect for the 
modern world in the development of art towards Religion, 
than in that of Religion towards art. Something of this 
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kind, it is clear, was the idea of Wagner. And without 
raising here what may be a point of somewhat acrimonious 
dispute, whether any of his operas can appropriately be 
called religious, there can be no doubt that there might be a 
music-drama that would be such, if the man who conceived 
it were himself religious. The drama of Aschylus is, of 
course, a convincing historical example ; and so is such a 
medieval play as Everyman, which has recently been pre- 
sented to us almost with the effect of a revelation. Such 
drama, I cannot but think, is the highest form of zsthetic 
production. And, while nothing can be further from my 
purpose than to enter upon the not very fruitful controversy 
as to the proper function of art, I may perhaps be permitted 
to record my own feeling, that never have its wonderful re- 
sources, especially in the region of music, been more wantonly 
squandered than in this generation, and that only their 
deliberate dedication to what, say what men may, is at 
bottom always their most serious pre-occupation, so soon as 
they have any spiritual pre-occupations at all—I mean the 
signification of their life in the whole scheme of the 
world—nothing but such a dedication will rescue art 
from triviality, or restore life to the dignity of which it is 
capable. 

Such then, in brief, are what I conceive to be the rela- 
tions of Religion to the other ideal activities of men—to 
science, conduct, and art. And of these, I have suggested, 
the most important is the relation to science, because upon 
science depends logically, not the existence, but the character 
of Religion. For Religion, in the view I have put forward, is 
concerned with the place of our ideals in the structure of the 
universe. And that place it cannot itself determine ; it must 
wait for the determination of the intellect. But on that 
point the intellect has as yet been unable with certainty to 
determine anything. And consequently Religion tends to 
assume different characters, according to the way in which 
different people tend to estimate the situation, under the in- 
fluence of their temperamental or intellectual bias. The 
advent of positive and conclusive knowledge would put an 
end to such differences ; and, however improbable it may 
now seem that such knowledge should ever be attainable, it 
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would be a foolish credulity to deny the possibility or to 
discourage the quest of it. 

Religion so conceived is, of course, a very different 
thing from that which purports to offer a special revelation 
of truth on the very points which I am assuming to be still 
unknown. Many religious people, caring more for their 
Religion than for the Truth, will no doubt continue to 
believe that there is such a revelation. But, though they 
will have more assurance, and it may be more peace, they 
will not necessarily have more Religion, and they may 
easily have less, than those who candidly recognise the claims 
of intellect. Their road through life will be simpler ; but 
their knowledge of the land will be more limited, and their 
range of emotion proportionately restricted. Religion is 
not a creed, it is a growing experience ; and the experience 
is necessarily narrowed by anything that narrows the in- 
tellectual horizon. 

If I may conclude with a parable, we are all travellers 
through an unknown country. The majority, I think, at all 
times journey with their eyes on the ground, following the 
track of necessity and custom in which their feet were set 
from the beginning, looking neither to the right nor to the 
left, but at most backward or forward, and learning nothing, 
nor caring to learn, about the country through which they 
pass—whether it is mountainous or level, fed with rivers or 
dry, inhabited or solitary, lit by sun, or moon, or glimmering 
stars. These are the men without Religion, those who plod 
in blinkers, as secure and unperplexed as it is possible for 
men to be when at any moment the ground beneath their 
feet may open and swallow them up. 

Others there are, those who believe in some revealed Re- 
ligion, whose eyes are directed, not down, but straight before 
them, following a beam of light, that springs from a sun still 
below the horizon, but one, as they believe which is about 
to rise. So dazzling is this beam, that the land all about it 
appears to be shrouded in thick darkness. Only in the path 
of the light is anything to be seen, where it illumines a 
mountain top, gleams on a far river, or gilds what perhaps 
may be the distant sea. Thither the travellers hasten, with- 
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out fear or doubt, counting as nothing the hardships of the 
road, in their certainty of the consummation. 

But again there are others who see no such light to 
follow, but who yet refuse to walk in the beaten track. De- 
siring, not merely to pass through, but to explore the 
strange land, they look freely above, beneath, around them, 
in an uncertain glimmer of star-light often obscured by 
clouds. All about them are dangers which they note but 
cannot gauge, formless terrors, inexplicable sounds, stirrings, 
ambushes, contacts, But also, here and there, are sugges- 
tions of unutterable promise—an unexpected clearing in a 
wood, a footprint or a sign left by some friendly traveller 
gone before, pale flowers beside a brook, the note of a 
nightingale, a peak of snow like a cloud in the sky, the 
rising of a new star, and always the tremulous hope. “In the 
east is there not a crystal gleam, does not a violet lustre 
begin to burn upon the grey, does not the planet hanging 
there throb more passionate and pale? The sun we saw set, 
will he not rise again ?” 

These latter it is who have the Religion of agnosticism ; 
by which I mean, not a conviction that knowledge is im- 
possible, but an uncertainty as to what may be its deliverance : 
an uncertainty, not of indifference, but of sensitive, passionate 
desire. Only the advent of knowledge can put an end to 
that uncertainty, can dash or confirm the audacities of hope, 
dissipate or establish the forebodings of fear. One way or 
other, by knowledge the character of Religion will be de- 
termined. But, in either case, Religion will still be possible, 
and, for those who possess the instinct, necessary. What 
depends upon knowledge is not Religion; it is approbation 
or condemnation of the world. That issue we cannot shirk ; 
we can only settle it, if at all, by science. And the attempt to 
find in Revelation a short cut to the solution does but divert 
our efforts from the only fruitful method of inquiry. 

G. Lowes Dickinson 
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IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


URING the years which followed the enfranchise- 

ment of the town and county householder, Parlia- 
ment was frequently occupied with legislation for the 
development of our Local Government system. Several 
Acts, originating on either side of the House, were passed ; 
and not before they were wanted, for, when the work was 
undertaken, there was little public life of any kind in 
country districts. That the time was fully ripe for the 
people to take in hand the management of their own local 
affairs, was shown by the ready welcome given to the 
establishment of County, District, and Parish Councils, and 
School Boards. Municipalities in boroughs also woke u 
to a more active life ; town School Boards flourished; and 
the condition of London was at once changed for the better 
by the work of the School Board and the County Council. 
And the establishment of the machinery of popular Local 
Government has been accompanied by a new and more 
enlightened view of the nation’s responsibility in matters 
affecting the welfare of the people. Every year Parliament 
sanctions somé fresh addition to the scope of Local Govern- 
ment work ; and public management now extends to much 
that was formerly left to individual benevolence or private 
enterprise, or that had not been thought of or attempted in 
any way. 

In the new system of Local Government, the position 
of women is curiously anomalous and uncertain. They 
have not been systematically excluded from voting, or from 
sitting on public boards ; but there has been much hesita- 
tion, and even inconsistency, both in acknowledging their 
rights as ratepayers, and in accepting their help as repre- 
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sentatives. Women’s own ideals of usefulness have advanced 
with the age ; and many of the best women workers amongst 
the poor, and in education, heartily sympathised in the new 
plans. They recognised that public management and 
popular control are bound to be more effective than unorgan- 
ised or sectarian philanthropy ; and they were ready to take 
their place as elected representatives by the side of men 
workers, to help with their experience and knowledge. 
Complaints are often heard of the indiscriminate or pat- 
ronising charity of women, and of their subservience in 
these matters to clerical influence. Whatever truth there may 
be in this charge, the best remedy would be participation in 
the work of public bodies; and to such work they should 
be heartily welcomed. Many men have been consistently 
anxious to obtain their co-operation; and women have 
made strenuous efforts to acquire the desired privileges. 

Their position as voters, and as possible representatives, 
improved steadily till the close of the last century. As 
voters, duly qualified single women, and widows, can vote 
in elections for Town Councils, County Councils, District 
Councils, Parish Councils, and Boards of Guardians. Quali- 
fied married women can vote for District Councils, Parish 
Councils, London Borough Councils, and the London 
County Council; but not for the other Borough Councils 
or County Councils. The qualification required is in some 
cases the same for men and women ; but certain qualifica- 
tions, which give a vote to a man, do not give it to a woman. 
Thus, the Local Government Act of 1894 continued the 
vote to women occupiers, but disfranchised women owners, 
whilst the same Act enlarged the rights of men owners ; 
and women in England and Wales are excluded from 
voting at any local elections in virtue of the lodger or 
service franchises. 

As representatives, women are not qualified for election 
as Town Councillors in boroughs. Outside boroughs, the 
most important governing bodies were formerly Local 
Boards and Improvement Commissions, on which women 
never sat. Both these bodies were swept away by the 
Local Government Act of 1894; and in their place were 
set up Urban District Councils, Rural District Councils, 
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and Parish Councils, on to which bodies the Act qualified 
women to be elected, and even to preside as Chairwomen. 
Before the passing of this Act, married women had not 
been eligible for election as Poor Law Guardians; and 
there was a high property qualification. These restrictions 
were removed ; and no one is now “disqualified by sex 
or marriage for being elected, or being a Guardian.” The 
County Council Act of 1888, though not excluding women, 
left their position open to doubt. When the Act came 
into force, a woman was elected to sit on the London 
County Council ; and an appeal was made to the law to 
decide. Unfortunately, the tendency of the law appears to 
be against women in these matters ; perhaps because it is 
founded upon precedent, and looks for guidance to the past, 
while the claims of women to a place in the administrative 
work of the nation are based upon the needs and social 
conditions of the present, and upon the hope of bettering 
those conditions in a brighter future. The petition against 
Lady Sandhurst was successful, and she was unseated. Miss 
Cobden and Miss Cons, appointed as aldermen by the 
Council itself, after waiting for a year, took their seats. 
But the same fate befell them ; and no woman has since 
then attempted to sit on a County Council. Before the 
School Boards were abolished, every woman on the Rate 
Book had a vote in the School Board election; and 
women could be elected by the ratepayers (many of them 
parents of the children) to sit on the School Boards. 

More than half the Unions of England and Wales have 
women Guardians at this moment in office. The number 
of those who devote themselves to this important work is 
over a thousand ; it is steadily growing, and their assist- 
ance has been found helpful and successful. They have 
discovered numberless abuses, extravagances, and false 
economies in the management of workhouses and pauper 
schools ; their influence has mitigated the lot of the aged 
poor, and has saved the money of the ratepayers by their 
intimate knowledge of household management ; and they 
have been foremost in plans to remove the taint of pauperism 
from the unfortunate little ones whom we now call the 
“children of the State.” A few women have been elected 
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on to District Councils, and their work on Parish Councils 
has been widely and gratefully appreciated ; while on the 
late London Vestries twelve women were serving usefully 
at the time of the extinction of those bodies. In the 
province of Education, no one has denied the necessity for 
the co-operation of women in the administration of ele- 
mentary schools. The fact that half the scholars are girls, 
and much more than half the staff are female teachers, 
makes their services both necessary and acceptable. We 
find they were generally elected on to School Boards both in 
town and country, where they took a prominent and useful 
part. We have no complete return of the number of women 
who worked on School Boards ; but in 167 School Board elec- 
tions, taking place in one half-year, the election of 181 
women is recorded. The Chairmanship of a School Board 
was held in eight places by a woman ; the Vice-Chairman- 
ship in twelve places. 

The position of women in Local Government was 
therefore gradually attaining recognition, though in the 
curiously haphazard and irregular manner which often 
characterises our legislation; and it was hoped that the 
advance of public opinion would soon remove the remain- 
ing disabilities, both in voting and in representation. But 
these expectations were not to be fulfilled; and the re- 
actionary tendency, that marked the close of the last 
century, turned the tide of progress. In 1899 the London 
Vestries were swept away, and Borough Councils were 
substituted. Instead of preserving to women the right 
to be elected, the 2nd section of the London Govern- 
ment Act runs: “The Council of each Borough shall 
consist of a Mayor, Alderman, and Councillors, provided 
that no woman shall be eligible for any such office.” And 
this, although women were doing good work on the 
Vestries, and the duties of the new bodies were almost 
the same as those of the old ones. But the new Education 
Acts did far worse. The Act of 1902 applies to all England 
and Wales, and that of 1903 to London. Those Acts put 
an end to School Boards, and, with the destruction of School 
Boards, women lose all share whatsoever in the work of 
Education as elected representatives of the people. Outside 
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London, the new Education Authority is either the County 
Council, the Town Council, or the Urban District Council. 
Women are only eligible for election to the last of these 
bodies ; and Urban Councils, as they grow into import- 
ance, continually change into Town Councils, on which 
only men can sit. The Education Authorities are bound to 
establish an Education Committee by scheme ; and that 
scheme must provide “ for the inclusion of women as well 
as men among the members of the Committee.” This is 
obviously but a poor exchange for the position of elected 
members of School Boards. ‘The result has been, that an 
allowance of two nominated women, among 20, 30, or 40 
men, seems generally supposed to be the right number to 
watch over the interests of the girls, the infants, and 
the women teachers. In the schemes approved down to 
July last, out of a total of 7,000 members on the various 
authorities, fewer than 500 were required to be women. 

The London Education Act of 1903 brings about the 
same unfortunate change in the Metropolis; as women 
on the present Education Committee only sit by 
appointment of the County Council. Instead of the nine 
elected members of the School Board, the Council scheme 
appoints five ladies on to the Education Committee ; and it 
must be remembered that, at the same time, owing to the 
absorption of the “voluntary” schools, and the administra- 
tion of Higher and Technical Education, there will be an 
enormous increase in the number of girl pupils and women 
teachers to claim their attention. 

The question of the advisability of co-option is contro- 
versial. Many consider it to be dangerous and undemocratic, 
and one of the most serious of the many bad mistakes in the 
new Education Acts. The principle of the Local Govern- 
ment Acts of the last century was, that the ratepayers should 
directly elect those whom they wish to carry out local work, 
whether in Education, Poor Law, or sanitary and other 
matters. The idea now coming into favour, is of a central 
body, which is to be responsible for Control and Finance, 
even if so overburdened with business as to be obliged to 
delegate the administrative work to subordinate and often 
largely unelected Committees. There is always a difficulty in 
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reconciling centralisation with popular control; and it 
can never be too often repeated, that the division of 
action and responsibility is fatal to good administration, 
and leads to waste of time and money, and many other 
evils! There has been a serious proposal to adopt this 
system for Poor Law work ; and, though it was repudiated 
by Mr. Long, the possibility of such legislation must be 
kept in view. 

Though the objections to this new system for both men 
and women are great, the effect on the work of women in 
Education is of course the most serious. At present they 
have absolutely no representation on the bodies which 
control the education of the country. The parents can 
elect no woman to look after the interests of their daughters 
in elementary schools, or to see that the much-needed 
secondary education is provided for them; and the 
mistresses have no woman to speak the ultimate word on 
their financial position. The women members of Educa- 
tion Committees have not any security of tenure. They 
are appointed for a limited time, at the end of which the 
responsible body can dismiss them. This discourages energy, 
enthusiasm, and a reforming spirit ; and it deters women 
from consenting to serve on Education Committees. County 
Councils complain of the difficulty of finding lady members to 
appoint ; but we may be sure that the electors would know 
where to find them. Two women were elected on to the 
first London School Board ; and on the last that was chosen 
no less than nine were serving the ratepayers. A plan for 
consolidating and for settling the educational system of the 
country on any enduring basis must be founded on the equal 
treatment of both sexes. 

It is not only in Education that the initial mistake of 
excluding women is serious ; for local bodies administer many 
matters, and continually take up fresh branches of work in 
which their helpis clearly necessary and beneficial. The London 


1 The Bishop of Coventry (late Chairmanof the Birmingham School Board) 
for these reasons would not accept a seat on the Birmingham Education 
Committee ; while, on the same ground, Lord Stanley of Alderley (Vice- 
Chairman of the old London School Board) declined to serve on the 
London Courity Council Education Committee. 
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Borough Councils, from which women were so unceremoni- 
ously ousted, carry out the provisions of the Public Health and 
Factory and Workshops Acts. These include Inspection of 
Workshops and Workrooms, Registration and Inspection of 
Home Workers, Inspection of Laundries, Inspection of 
Kitchens of Hotels and Restaurants, Supervision of Sleeping 
Accommodation in Business Houses, Registration and 
Inspection of Tenement Houses, Provision of Public Baths 
for Women. County Councils, the London County 
Council, and other local bodies, find among their duties 
the Housing of the Poor, with matters of Public Health, 
Sanitary Inspection, and the looking after Public Lodg- 
ing Houses. The management of Lunatic Asylums lies 
with the County Councils. There are sixty-four female 
asylums under public control, with eight thousand women 
patients and a whole army of female nurses, under the 
London County Councilalone ; but there is no woman with 
any authority over the management of these institutions. 
The supervision of Industrial Schools equally requires their 
help ; as most obviously does the inspection of baby farms, now 
under the London County Council. Among other matters, 
thrown of late upon County Councils, are the establishment 
and management of Inebriate Homes for women, and the 
local supervision of midwives; while the power to make 
by-laws for the regulation of the street trading of children, 
and the hours of work of school children, has been 
given to municipalities. There are also the control of 
theatres and music halls, and the supervision of police- 
court waiting rooms. 

In all these duties men require, and generally desire, the 
assistance of women colleagues. The London County 
Council has frequently petitioned for the admission of 
women, and within the last few months the Borough 
Councils of Lewisham and Paddington have done the same. 
Legislation to remedy this grievance is attempted every year. 
The Bill at present before the House of Commons is very 
simple. It runs: “It shall be lawful for women to be 
elected and to act as councillors and aldermen of county 
and borough councils, and metropolitan borough councils, 
in the same manner and on the same conditions as men.” 
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It is introduced by Mr. Channing, and is supported by 
members on both sides of the House. There are only a 
few who oppose it seriously; but there is no chance of 
pushing it through, as the leaders of neither Party care 
sufficiently to take up the question; and another County 
Council Election has been allowed to take place without any 
change in the law. 

Being debarred from the parliamentary vote, women 
cannot bring the necessary pressure to bear upon members 
of Parliament. Constituents who have a grievance are 
always treated with deference ; and it may confidently be 
assumed, that no House of Commons would venture lightly 
to deprive parliamentary electors of any representative 
privileges which had once been enjoyed and exercised. In 
default of their rightful constitutional influence, women can 
only continue to press the subject on the attention of the 
public by what is called “ agitation,” and by every other 
legitimate means in their power. It should be borne in 
mind that it is not as an assertion of “‘ women’s rights,” or 
to gratify personal ambition, that positions on local bodies 
are desired and demanded. Those positions are not places 
of honour and emolument. The work which is sought 
is unpaid and unsensational, sometimes painful and 
disagreeable, and often very trying and disappointing. 
No such difficulties, however, can take from women the desire 
of bettering the condition of the poor, of mitigating the sin 
and sorrow which they see around them, and of educating 
the young to be useful members of society. For this reason 
they will persevere in demanding reform, until a sufficiently 
enlightened legislature will do them justice, and enable them 
to serve their country by performing duties which they are 
adequately, and in some respects exceptionally, qualified to 
undertake. 

CAROLINE TREVELYAN 











LESLIE STEPHEN 


N one of his most beautiful poems Mr. George 
Meredith celebrates 


“ The God 


Whose harmonies always are sane.” 


Leslie Stephen was not endowed by the leader of the 
Pierian choir with the gifts of music and song; music, 
indeed, was nothing to him. But the other Hellenic gift 
of intellectual sanity, of which Mr. Meredith has spoken 
this and many other excellent things, was with him in the 


fullest measure. This is the dominant character and 
example of Stephen’s work, an example much needed in a 
time when able young writers are more and more tempted 
to make themselves conspicuous at any cost. Few critics 
have been so free from every kind of predilection, and so 
determined to find the best possible verdict according to the 
evidence ; and where the evidence left off, there Leslie 
Stephen’s conclusions rigorously left off too. He would 
never knowingly pass anything crude or unverified. I fear 
that the slips in other people’s work which unavoidably 
escaped his editorial censure in the Dictionary of National 
Biography caused him far more searchings of heart than they 
were worth. His own historical and biographical writings 
are singularly accurate, and his judgments are broad and 
moderate ; not with the facile charity which supposes 
unknown circumstances, but with the fully informed 
wisdom that weighs and considers all the known condi- 
tions, and expects of human faculties only what was possible 
at the time and place. The History of English Thought in 
the Eighteenth Century will long be a standard book of 
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reference, even for those who dissent most widely from the 
author’s opinions. Not that exactness alone will make a man 
impartial. Gibbon, an almost impeccable historian in most 
things, was certainly not judicial in some. But Stephen, 
as he was too veracious to extenuate anything without 
real extenuating facts, was too high-minded to suggest, 
much less set down, aught in malice. He had the complete 
uprightness in which some of the greatest men of letters 
have been wanting, and from which some of his own 
eminent contemporaries occasionally lapsed. 

Perhaps no man can be tolerant of the vices contrary to 
the virtues that he specially prizes and cultivates. A certain 
excess of zeal for intellectual honesty, though surely it is an 
excess on the better side, may be found in Leslie Stephen’s 
earlier work. It is not a crime to be obtuse to certain 
lines of argument, or to assert simultaneously things which, 
at all events, cannot both be true, or to be otherwise muddle- 
headed or unable to express oneself. Now and then Stephen 
rebuked ignorance or bad reasoning in terms more appro- 
priate to bad faith. Incompetence on the part of persons 
who set up to be competent is, in my opinion, deserving of 
some moral rebuke, but not of that kind. At heart Stephen 
was always charitable; and his language, if not his mind, 
was more pacific with advancing years. In 1892, speaking 
to an Ethical Society, presumably composed of people 
disposed to welcome anti-clerical utterances, he went so far 
as to entertain the supposition that it might have been 
better, had it been possible, “if the beautiful symbols” of 
the older Christian faith : 


“ had been retained till they could be impregnated with a new meaning ; and 
if the new teaching of science and philosophy had gradually percolated into the 
‘ancient formule without causing a disruption. Possibly the Protestant 


Reformation was a misfortune, and Erasmus saw the truth more clearly than 
Luther.” 


This does not involve any personal repudiation of Stephen’s 
former attitude, and it would be superfluous to show by 
other citations, of which some would be fairly recent, that 
it does not. Still, it strikes a different note from the 
polemics of the earlier essays. It is an interesting question, 


whether it be really too late for enlightened men of good 
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will to take up that note within some of the less dogmatic 
churches. Dr. Rashdall, at any rate, has openly advocated and 
justified such a movement in the Church of England ; and 
no one has ventured to molest him for it. I am fain to hope 
he may be right, though a general reduction of dogmas to 
pious or “probable” opinions is obviously a delicate 
operation. Leslie Stephen, Henry Sidgwick, and others of 
the same generation, went out because the choice offered to 
them was between accepting the formule in their vulgar 
sense, and professing to accept them as having been always 
true and edifying in both spirit and letter according to some 
transcendental sense which had been mysteriously overlooked 
by learned as well as lay people for many centuries. The 
former alternative seemed incompatible with reason and 
historical truth, and the latter with clear thinking and 
sincerity. Continental and American theologians have 
found no grave difficulty in making their way to a position 
of greater freedom without any shock to conscience. As it 
was, Leslie Stephen followed his own conscience on the 
only road which then and there appeared open ; and he has 
left it on record that he did so with a clear sense of duty 
and without regret. For the rest, it is easy for younger 
men not to realise how much advance there has been in 
toleration within thirty or forty years in this country, and 
therefore not to understand that there really was a time for 
plain speaking. I have been credibly informed that there 
are still belated denominational colleges in some American 
States, whose pastors gravely denounce the Origin of 
Species week by week, and that some British Army 
subalterns compound for lack of professional or other 
learning by an inflexible allegiance to the literal veracity of 
the Old Testament. 

Excess of zeal for sanity and sincerity is conceivable ; it 
is difficult to imagine these virtues as intrinsically in excess. 
Yet they may be associated with a thorn in the flesh, not 
of the virtuous man but of his neighbours. It is not 
uncommon for a man to be well informed and of sound 
judgment on the things he knows, and to be dull; it is 
quite possible for such a man to be a prig; it is 
not contrary to experience that he should be a bore. Any 
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such danger was kept far from Leslie Stephen by the saving 
gift of humour, with its inevitable price of a capacity for 
being bored; he has avowed, what few dare avow, that 
some writers may be tedious even when they are admirable. 
Stephen’s was the quiet ironical kind of humour, ironical in 
the classical sense, that calls upon the reader for a touch of 
responsive faculty ready to meet it half-way. To be a 
good critic is much; to possess the tradition of the great 
English humourists, and use it with discretion, is more. 
FitzGerald would have relished Stephen’s way of turning 
off the vegetarian’s argument from humanity, though it 
made against his own practice. “The pig has a stronger 
interest than any one in the demand for bacon. If all the 
world were Jewish, there would be no pigs at all.” Mr. 
Balfour must surely forgive, though he cannot be expected 
to approve, the remark that “ the foundations of his edifice ” 
—namely, The Foundations of Belief—“<are ingeniously 
supported by the superstructure.” Like almost all 
humourists, Leslie Stephen used irony for the superficial 
disguise of his real emotions, and took the risk of being 
misunderstood. This was prominent in his contributions 
to the literature of mountaineering, which, I may observe 
in passing, would alone have been enough to assure him a 
marked place, if not a large one, among Victorian writers. 
The jests which abound in Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, and 
in the early volumes of the A/pine Ffourna/, may seem in our 
day—to quote Mr. Meredith’s comic prose this time— 
“unseasonable for staleness and lack of holiness.” Climbers 
now take their pastime perhaps more seriously, without 
doubt in more comfort, not to say luxury, than their fathers. 
But those old jokes were not gratuitous fiction. They had 
sufficient ground in fact. Meat and drink and tobacco, 
and the more or less bad conditions of sleeping in more or 
less damp and stuffy caves, or huts little better than caves 
(for such our conditions often were thirty-five years ago), do 
count for a good deal when an uncertain number of hours 
of muscular exertion and moral tension are in prospect for 
some four or half-a-dozen men depending wholly, for the 
time, on themselves and what they carry. One may freely 
admit that the Alpine flea is exhausted as a comic subject ; 
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and the revival of him, some years since, in a book of 
semi-mountainous travel might be deemed a feat of audacity 
verging on genius. The jokes, however, were fresh 
enough to be amusing at the time; and Stephen, having 
a light hand with them, made them better than other 
men. 

But, as Stephen himself said, “a man may worship 
mountains, and yet have a quiet joke with them when he is 
wandering all day in their tremendous solitudes.” People 
joked with the saints in the Middle Ages, when they 
believed in them ; indeed, a whole class of jocular miracles 
is recorded of St. Thomas of Canterbury. That Leslie 
Stephen really did worship the mountains, there is no doubt. 
A reader who wants to see how nearly he would let himself 
go must consult, not the philosophical or literary essays, but 
The Playground of Europe. No one has better expressed the 
feeling of absolute content in body and soul which rewards 
the climber, weather being fine and windless, at heights 
between thirteen and fifteen thousand feet. 


“The charm of such views . . . is to my taste unique, though not easily 
explained to unbelievers. They have a certain soothing influence like slow 
and stately music, or one of the strange opium dreams described by De 
Quincey. . . . One felt as if some immortal being, with no particular duties 
upon his hands, might be calmly sitting upon those desolate rocks and watching 
the little shadowy wrinkles of the plain, that were really mountain ranges, 
rise and fall through slow geological epochs,” 


I never had the good fortune to be with Leslie Stephen in 
the Alps, but I can bear witness to what good guides thought 
of him. Some one mentioned his name in the course of an 
expedition ; I think it was during a halt on the descent of 
the Schreckhorn, one of Stephen’s own conquests. There- 
upon my friend Peter Baumann of Grindelwald, a valiant 
and discreet man, spoke these or nearly these words :— 

“ Ach, der Herr Stephen! Der ist Ein Herr! Er kann Alles und weiss 


Alles so gut wie ein Fiihrer, und sagt doch nie: Wir sollen hier oder dort 
gehen, macht keinen Tritt vor einem Fihrer . . . das ist Ein Herr!” 


There was a fine and rare quality in the modesty of such a 
master of the art. It may well be that the pure gymnastics 
of rock-climbing have been carried farther by our recent 
amateurs, though Stephen, with his long reach and agile 
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figure, was well built for it. Once he showed me the way 
down a pretty enough chimney discovered by him among 
the rocks of the Gurnard’s Head, which could not, as the 
books say, be “recommended for general adoption”: not 
because it was particularly hard, but because it was too 
narrow for any man of bulkier mould than Stephen and my- 
self. Stephen was akin to the guides in another faculty less 
common than tclimbing power, and exerciseable in almost 
any kind of country—the general sense of how things lie, 
which in action becomes a trained instinct of hitting on the 
right direction. I know only one other amateur who has 
this faculty in any comparable degree. For a good many 
years I walked with Stephen in England, when he ruled a 
body called the ‘Sunday Tramps’ with an absolute and 
beneficent patriarchal government. Only once or twice 
in several scores of walks have I known him to make a 
mistake. He had a map, of course, but he very seldom 
looked at it after starting. I remember one brilliant 
example outside our regular walks, when he guided a small 
party straight across country from the Land’s End to St. 
Ives, at a pace that would have been respectable on a high- 
way. The striking feature about Stephen’s walking—per- 
haps a little uncanny to those who toiled after him in vain— 
was that he never looked as if he was walking fast. A 
natural steady stride, rather contained than otherwise, carried 
him on at about four miles an hour or, if anything, a little 
more. Those were good walks, and Dr. Johnson would have 
admitted that we had good talk, for many times Mr. 
Meredith was of the company. We ranged over a radius of 
some thirty to thirty-five or forty miles from London, using 
the railway to get out afield and return, and preferring the 
southern and western home counties. The northern parts, 
with a few such exceptions as Berkhampstead Common, are 
too much enclosed. One or two of Stephen’s minor papers 
preserve pleasant memories of those days. I have not said 
enough of Leslie Stephen as a mountaineer and walker to 
please myself, but I must remember that I am not addressing 
the Alpine Club ; and readers who are in sympathy with me 
on this point are likely to know from experience or tradition 
quite as much as I could tell them. I will add only two obser- 
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vations. First, a future edition of The Playground of Europe 
might well be furnished by some competent hand with a 
few notes and references ; not a topographical and critical 
apparatus, but enough to explain changes of nomenclature 
and the like to mountaineers of a younger generation. 
Secondly, it would be easy to multiply proofs in Stephen’s own 
words that his real feeling among the mountains was any- 
thing but frivolous. It cannot be said of him, as he himself 
said of Wordsworth, that “ he loved the mountains because 
they were the barriers which protected the peasant” ; but 
Stephen’s nature-worship had in other respects a good deal 
of real affinity with Wordsworth’s. 

One is tempted to think that Stephen found an outlet in 
Alpine enthusiasm for the transcendental or mystical emo- 
tions which other men expend, according to their character 
and surroundings, on religion, speculation, art, or devoted 
human affection, and that, for this reason, he was the better 
able to dispense with any such element in his philosophy. 
Whether this were the reason or not, he confined himself, as 
a philosopher, austerely within the bounds of experience and 
proof. He called himself an Agnostic, and sometimes used 
language which might be read, not merely as denying that 
any one has succeeded in establishing a standard explanation 
of the ultimate problems, but as asserting that the search for 
an explanation is futile. 

The term Agnostic is in itself ambiguous; it may 
denote an opinion either that certain things are not known in 
fact, or that the right way to such knowledge, if any, is not 
yet known, or that knowledge of them is not possible at all. 
There is one school, that of Positivism (I mean Comte’s 
doctrine as his thorough-going disciples hold it), which 
absolutely proscribes metaphysical inquiry. Such a pro- 
hibition is just as dogmatic as the affirmative dogmatism of 
theologians. I never could see why speculation concerning 
the relations of God and the world (or Gods, for there are 
ingenious pluralists), matter and spirit, the knowing and the 
known, is not, putting it at the lowest, as innocent an exer- 
cise, for those who like it, as chess, or the elegant but not 
obviously useful branches of mathematics. ‘“Let’s do 
’rithmetic and talk about God,” said a five-year-old child 
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(not a prodigy) when she was given her choice of lessons. 
Leslie Stephen was not a Positivist, or at any time, so far as 
I know, disposed to become one, any more than he was an 
idealist; and in practice he did not take that extreme line. 
He was willing to join in philosophical discussion with 
companions of all schools—with Mr. Shadworth Hodgson, 
for example, whose methods are very different from those of 
the English Utilitarians, no less than with Croom Robertson, 
a typically British philosopher. And although Stephen’s 
charity and good nature were far wider than any one knew 
who did not know him intimately, they hardly extended to 
taking voluntary part in arguments which his principles 
compelled him to regard as incapable of leading to any result, 
or fundamentally wrong in aim. After the dissolution of 
the Metaphysical Society, a much smaller philosophical club 
was formed in London, of which Stephen was a member ; I 
have already named two others. Different schools were very 
fairly represented ; we endeavoured to understand rather 
than to convert one another, and our meetings were remark- 
ably pleasant and harmonious while they lasted. Accidents 
prevented us from holding together long; I believe we 
formed an obscure but not useless link between the Meta- 
physical and the still active Aristotelian Society. In one 
point we were all agreed, so much so that there was no need 
to formulate it. Philosophical discussion, if it is to be pro- 
fitable, must be unfettered. It must not be subject to any 
theological or moral foregone conclusion, either positive or 
negative. We might have taken for our device the saying 
of the greatest of Persian mystics, one in whom his Catholic 
contemporaries would surely have recognised a vir vere sapiens 
et devotus, could they have known him and pierced the many 
veils, Jalaluddin Rumi: Homo Dei extra infidelitatem et fidem 
est.' According to Stephen himself, “ opening an arena for 
perfectly independent discussion” was, in a more worldly 
sphere, the principal virtue of the Edinburgh Reviewers 
in their early days. 

A remarkable passage occurs in Stephen’s posthumously 


1 Mard-i-khudd xdn suwi kufr ast u din. Diwan-i-Shams-i-Tabriz, ed, 
Nicholson, viii. 8. 
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published Ford Lectures* on English Literature and Society 
in the Eighteenth Century. 


“To omit the mystical element,” he says, in a context showing more 
sympathy with William Law than with the Deists, “ is to be cold and unsatis- 
factory in religious philosophy, and to be radically prosaic and unpoetical in 
the sphere of literature. Englishmen could never become mystics in the 
technical sense, but they were beginning to be discontented with the bare 
logical system of the religion of nature. They were ready for some utzerance 
of the emotional and imaginative element in religion and philosophy which 
was left out of account by the wits and rationalists,” 


These are not the words of a man who denied the right of 
existence to any sincere speculative method, or thought the 
worse of it for being touched with emotion. In short, 
Stephen’s habit of mind, and his determination to keep well 
within his means, imposed limits on his own philosophical 
work ; but his observance of these limits did not prevent 
him from allowing room for other men’s work, done in 
whatever manner suited their temperament and powers. 
He did not attempt, like Henry Sidgwick, any constructive 
enlargement of the foundations on which the English 
moralists had built ; knowledge and appreciation outranging 
the sphere in which his opinions had been formed, led him 
rather to an increasing preference for historical treatment. 
No one has better expounded the strength and the weakness 
of the Utilitarians. His own work on the Science of Ethics, 
deliberately eschewing metaphysical problems, does not tell 
us what is the chief good, or whether there is any one 
chief good, or (as Mr. G. E. Moore, of Cambridge, main- 
tains with brilliant dialectic) many independent goods, 
having no assignable common mark save just that they are 
all good. What he really studies is the art of living together, 
as determined by the constant elements of human nature 
and the experience and aspirations of civilised mankind. 
Ethical doctrine, as he treats it, is related to the common 
weal, and capable of being useful to it, in the same or a 
like manner as physiology to bodily health. It is the appli- 


1 Read for him at Oxford by Mr. Herbert Fisher. One cannot help 
regretting that the volume was issued without any table of contents or index, 
and is disfigured by sundry misprints, of which the strangest has disguised 
Andrew Marvell as Maxwell. ‘The passage now quoted is at p, 106, 
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cation of enlightened natural history to the problems of social 
conduct. If the results offer little striking novelty, they con- 
tain much sound wisdom, and far less error than the more 
ambitious efforts of his predecessors. The same historical 
bent is exhibited in Stephen’s literary criticism. One of his 
most closely reasoned essays is a demonstration of the seeming 
paradox that Macaulay, though a great writer and a great 
historian, had an essentially unhistorical mind. He shows 
us by a more delicate process the truth roughly conveyed in 
Carlyle’s dictum crediting Macaulay with the sublime of 
commonplace. The Whig politician, “saturated with the 
doctrines of 1832,” holding them all-sufficient and immut- 
able, rejecting analysis, making accumulated examples do 
duty for ideas, openly vilipending speculation, and intent 
on a preconceived moral, could call up the Restoration and 
the Revolution in living scenes, but could not bring out 
their significance as part of a continuous drama. “There 
is no atmospheric effect—no sense of the dim march of 
ages, or of the vast procession of human life.” It is much 
to have “the true instinct of affairs”; but Burke is on a 
higher plane. Common sense alone does not suffice even 
for political history. Such was Leslie Stephen’s judgment 
of Macaulay. It may be disputable or subject to qualifica- 
tions; it is referred to here only for the principles which 
guide it, and as showing a philosophic spirit not confined to 
technical discussion, but carried into the whole field of 
human activity. 

In English Literature and Society in the Eighteenth Century, 
Stephen’s large historical view is almost disguised by the 
modesty of the title, by his ripe literary skill, and by his 
perfect mastery of the subject in detail. Without any 
gross negligence a man might open it here or there, and 
read it as a pleasant anecdotic account of the coffee-house 
society in Queen Anne’s time, the wits who dictated the 
standard of taste under the House of Hanover, and the 
precursors of the Romantic movement; and the more 
easily because one has to index the book for oneself. But it 
is far more than this; it goes to the root of the matter, and 
shows us the characters of our eighteenth-century literature 
in its necessary relation to the social and intellectual condi- 
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tions of the time. Stephen, effacing himself as usual, says 
at the end of the first lecture : 


“I do not aim at originality... . What I hope is, that by bringing 
familiar facts together I may be able to bring out the nature of the connection 
between them.” 


But if it were only bringing the facts together, familiar or 
not, there would be no demand for any history more artistic 
than the Annual Register ; and Reeves’ unreadable chronicle 
of medieval English law would only need posting up with 
new documents to become as instructive as Maitland. 
Interpretation does not come of itself, though the best 
interpreter is he who, like Stephen, can marshal his facts so 
that they seem to speak for themselves. What is worth 
knowing in the letter of the eighteenth century and was 
unknown to Stephen is little indeed; but he mastered the 
letter to make it serve the spirit. He dissects legends and 
rectifies half-truths with the surest and lightest touch. Thus 
he shows how it was an already decadent stage that the 
Puritans banned and crippled. Under the Stuart dynasty 
the theatre was dependent on the Court ; and, as the Court 
ceased to represent the living forces of the nation, the stage 
inevitably did so too. We know what Pepys thought of 
the Elizabethan masterpieces ; and if few of us know much 
about the plays he preferred, it is because they were 
ephemeral. General literature, again, shifted its centre of 
gravity, because the aristocratic patronage of authors was 
bound up with political conditions. After the Revolution 
those conditions were changed, and, as one result, it was the 
fashion to regard professional authorship with a certain con- 
tempt, and the British aristocracy became (of course with 
notable exceptions) illiterate. Authors were driven to 
address themselves, not to a learned class, but to an educated 
public, to whom, as they looked for their recompense, they 
had to make themselves acceptable : a public large enough 
to be beyond reach of individual persuasion, and small 
enough to have a definite and prompt collective opinion. 
Hence an imperative demand for lucidity, common sense, 
and the tolerance bred of practical experience in the world. 
Hence, also, the aversion, not only to pedantic display of 
learning, but to any kind of excess in specialism, What- 
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ever was not plain to ordinary readers of the Gentleman's 
Magazine was ruled out as not fe for literature ; and serious 
research was confounded with the hobbies of the mere 
collector. (It must be allowed that seventeenth-centur 
patrons of the arts had collected a monstrous deal of mere 
toys and trash, as one may see in the travel-books of the 
Restoration. Asiatic princes do the same to this day. The 
ridicule of the wits, therefore, was not without excuse.) 
Reaction came, not only by an internal process, or not chiefly 
so, but because external causes forced the successors of Dr. 
Johnson to take a wider horizon into their view. The decay 
of the theatre, again, compelled the dramatic instinct to find 
a new outlet, and in this manner is intimately connected 
with the rise of the novel of action, in which Fielding led 
the way. These ideas, no doubt, contain elements familiar 
to scholars ; but Leslie Stephen, alone among writers of our 
time, had the combined knowledge and imagination fitted to 
establish their order and connection as a whole, and in the 
most convincing form. 

Stephen’s main field of work was England in the 
eighteenth century ; and he subordinated his general literary 
knowledge to the illustration of his chosen period. It must 
not be supposed, however, that he was a mere specialist. A 
writer who can appreciate Sir Thomas Browne, Balzac, and 
Charlotte Bronté, is free of the centuries before and after the 
eighteenth ; and in any lesser man we should think the 
juxtaposition of essays on the State Trials and on Coleridge, 
both of them excellent, a more than adequate test of 
versatility. Perhaps the best witness is the charming 
selection of Opinions of Authors prefixed to Hours in a Library. 
We have passages ranging from Bacon and Burton to Lowell 
and Browning ; some good lines have even been rescued 
from Davenant’s Gondibert, which Hobbes pronounced a 
masterpiece by all the rules of art; and we end, by a 
characteristic touch of irony, with Hamlet’s exclamation, 
“Words! words! words!” Indeed, nothing short of 
catholicity in English letters would have qualified Stephen 
for the task of organising and editing the Dictionary of 
National Biography. Though he could not complete this 
himself, he lived to see it completed by his most capable 
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fellow-worker, Mr. Sidney Lee, on the lines he had laid 
down, and to receive a distinction testifying the well- 
informed judgment of his Sovereign that, in thus serving 
English literature, he had done true service, though not in 
the way of official duty, to the commonwealth. It was not 
easy for his old friends to think of him as Sir Leslie Stephen ; 
and certainly the Knighthood of the Bath was not among 
such things as were objects of ambition or desire to him. 
But he was too much of a gentleman and a man of sense to 
undervalue the exceptional significance of such honour 
when it came unsought, or to meet it with anything but full 
acceptance. The Dictionary now stands marked as a true 
national monument. It is a large question how far our 
State can usefully undertake to be a judge of literary or 
artistic merit in general; I confess myself of those who 
doubt its competence in that behalf. But only the most 
rigorous individualist could refuse approval to its recognition 
of private enterprise intelligently directed to the worthiest 
public ends. Of Stephen’s work as an editor I had no 
personal knowledge; but I am sure that many younger 
authors have learnt and profited much by being his con- 
tributors, as well as owing to him their opportunities of 
finding an audience. 


It will be for our children to settle more exactly than we 
can what place Leslie Stephen’s fame shall hold among the 
English writers of the latter nineteenth century. At present 
it is enough to know that it will be among the most honour- 
able, and will have a singular assurance of being permanent. 
For Stephen’s work was of such a kind that it is bound u 
with the memories of great periods of English literature ; 
and our posterity cannot let it die so long as they keep their 
lineal and spiritual ancestors in remembrance at all. 

FREDERICK PoLLock 





TRADE UNIONS AND THE LAW. I 


HE judges who, in the case of Lyons v. Wilkins, upset 

the settled policy of Parliament as to picketing, who, 
in the Taff Vale case, made the funds of Unions liable under 
circumstances in which both Houses and both Parties, with 
the assent both of Capital and Labour, had declared that 
they would not be liable, and who, in the case of the Irish 
butchers, went out of their way to offer suggestions on the 
law of conspiracy which would be fatal to Trade Unionism, 
did not know, probably, that they were making history. 
The similar straining of the law by the Courts which pro- 
duced, in the United States, an extension of the principle of 
Injunction as a. weapon of Capital as against. Labour, has not 
led, in that ¢ountty,'4o ‘the -eréation. of an overwhelming 
class consciousness amofig Trade Unionists. In Australia, 
where the Labour Party “is stronger’ than elsewhere in the 
world, the Courts have not b¢en ‘responsible for bringing it 
into existence, or for increasing its power. Here, however, 
the efforts of the Social Democratic Federation to propagate 
a class-war feeling, and the efforts of the Independent Labour 
Party to create a, nominally Socialist, Labour Party similar to 
that of Australia, had been making but little progress among 
Trade Unionists. ‘The Taff Vale judgment, coming on the 
top of two or three previous indications of the intention to 
change the law without applying the usual machinery of 
statute, welded together Labour on a Labour question, and 
was at once, naturally, made use of for the purpose_of 
popularising the appeal to Labour to be represented ja ta 
where possible, by its own men. j 

Several Bills were brought in, one of mine a 
to illustrate the manner in which the law of pigkg¢i 
conspiracy,and of the responsibility of funds, had bee 
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by judicial decisions at variance with earlier decisions, or 
with the explanations of the laws by their authors. When 
the matter was first brought before Parliament, a private 
offer was made to those who represented the workmen’s 
views, that the matter should at once be dealt with by a small 
Royal Commission of experts, the names of three lawyers 
who had consented to serve being privately suggested, and 
that legislation should immediately follow. This offer was 
refused. As there may be doubt, now and in the future, as 
to the wisdom of that original refusal, it ought to be ex- 
plained, that the authors of the proposal for compromise 
were themselves opposed to upsetting the Taff Vale decision, 
and favourable to the responsibility of the funds of Trade 
Unions. Their lawyer-like minds objected to Trade Unions 
being an exception from the general law. They held, and 
still hold, in their hearts, even if. they vote with us, 
that a Trade Union ought to be as responsible for the 
acts of its secretaries—even though the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers have between six and seven hundred branches, 
each managed by its members, in some cases as few as 15, 
and would be-responsible for six or ‘sever: -hundred secre- 
taries—as is the-owner of 4 brougham: fot his Coachman. On 
the other hand, the rejection of what would have been a 
favourable settlement on picketing, and might have been a 
useful compromise upon the law of conspiracy, is explained 
by the broad, popular view rightly taken of the Taff Vale 
case. In 1875, those who produced for the Conservative 
Party the Bill which was accepted by both sides in both 
Houses, and by the employers and men alike, as a final settle- 
ment of all difficulties, explained that Trade Unions were an 
exception from the general principles of the law, that they 
were not corporations of the usual description, that the 
were not liable in civil actions, and were responsible only 
to the criminal and to the common law—the effect of the 
latter being prudently kept in the background. Everybody 
accepted the view taken ; and the only difficulty raised was 
on the consideration in the House of Commons of the Lords’ 
amendments, by one distinguished lawyer, who thought that 
it was possible that difficulty might arise from the words 
chosen. 
62 
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There are a good many people who think that difficulty 
could never have arisen in the lifetime of Lord Herschell, 
and that it was pretty certain to arise as soon as he was dead, 
if, as happened, the present Chancellor should survive him. 
The lawyers have always differed on these questions ; and, 
after the death of Lord Herschell, some of them who had 
followed him took to following Lord Halsbury. 

In the session of 1903, Mr. Shackleton’s Bill had been 
found to possess too limited a title, which indeed ruled out 
his Taff Vale clause; and in the autumn of that year the 
Parliamentary Committee of Trade Congress, having been 
directed to prepare a Bill which would make the law revert 
to the ante-Taff Vale position, asked me if they might take 
the title and any other portions they pleased of my Bill. It 
thus happened that the Bill of 1904 has the same title 
as my Bill, and that three out of its four clauses are virtually 
the same, although there is a difference in the Taff Vale 
words. One clause of my Bill was omitted by the Parlia- 
mentary Committee—that which stands first in the Trades 
Unions and Trade Disputes, No. 2, Bill. It is a Quinn v. 
Leathem clause, intended to deal with the dangerous 
suggestions of the judges in the Belfast butchers’ case. 

At the meeting of the textile employers which was held 
on April 2oth, they made a statement and an offer which 
were considered by the textile workers at their meeting on 
the next day. The Royal Commission which had been 
appointed by the Government, as their way of meeting Mr. 
Shackleton’s Bill of 1903, had been boycotted by the workers, 
on the ground that a leading employer had been put on it, 
and no workman. It was not known, until the textile em- 
ployers sent the statement to the workers, that they also had 
boycotted the Commission, on the ground that it was useless 
for the employers to give evidence in face of the men’s 
refusal to doso. The result was a sudden change of opinion 
on the part of some Tory members who had voted against 
Mr. Shackleton. One of them was quoted at the workmen’s 
meeting as having said: “I told my people, ‘You cannot have 
your Bill, as the Government won’t take it. I shall vote for 
a live Commission against a dead Bill.’ But now the 
Commission is dead, so I shall vote for the Bill.” The offer 
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of the employers was, that the Commission should be altered 
and strengthened ; and this offer was refused. It would 
undoubtedly have stultified the Trade Union leaders, had 
they accepted this Commission after long delay, when they 
had refused the small Commission of experts which was to 
report at once and to give them a Bill. This had been 
offered on the first occasion when the question arose. 

At the meeting of the textile operatives, the secretary 
claimed support from moderate employers, on the ground 
that the Bill of the Parliamentary Committee was a moder- 
ate measure, falling short of a complete reversion to the ante- 
Taff Vale position; and this is the ground upon which, after 
seeing the Bill, I re-introduced—for the purpose only of 
having it printed and read—the Trades Unions and Trade 
Disputes, No. 2, Bill. 

In the debate on Mr. Paulton’s Bill, no fair criticism could 
be made from any but a reactionary point of view against 
the admirable speeches in which he and Mr. Henderson 
opened the discussion, nor any, indeed, against the speeches 
of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Cripps upon the other side. The 
ablest speech of all was that of Sir Robert Reid, who most 
perfectly put forward the broad view, which is the basis of 
this article, as contrasted with the mere lawyers’ technical 
opinion. He was, however, in the historical portion of his 
observations, wrong in suggesting that the Act of 1871 
formed the charter of the liberties of the Trade Unions. 
As one who went through the whole Parliamentary struggle, 
from the report of the Royal Commission of 1868-69, 
through the legislation of 1870, to its reversal in 1875, I 
cannot but remember that the unexpected repeal, in 1875, of 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act, supported as was the 
repeal from our side by Sir William Harcourt, was univer- 
sally held by the Trade Union world—as, for example, at the 
Congress of October, 1875—to be the triumphant conclusion 
of the great fight. Sir Robert Reid thought that peaceful 
picketing had been legalised in 1871 ; and Mr. Cripps rightly 
replied that it had been legal almost from time immemorial. 
It was indeed specially legalised by name in an old statute ; 
and the Commission of 1868, in its report of 1869, showed 
the desire for reactionary legislation (par. 71), although 
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(par. 72) not prepared to propose it, because they thought 
the law, if fully enforced, sufficient. The Attorney-General, 
in his reply on the debate of April 22nd, hotly attacked 
our picketing clause as going beyond the law as it formerly 
stood : he thought that it would allow of a watching and 
besetting which would, we are convinced, as a fact be 
molestation, continuing to come within the mischief of the 
law. 

Sir Robert Finlay on Taff Vale and conspiracy argued in 
favour of inquiry by a Commission, which he said had been 
suggested in the debate of 1903 from the Opposition side of 
the House. It does not seem that the recollection of the 
Attorney-General can have been right. It was the amend- 
ment of Mr. Galloway,—the hostile motion against the 
Bill on which the House divided in 1903—that suggested 
the Royal Commission. No doubt it is the case that 
Mr. Galloway in his speech quoted a suggestion which 
had been made in January, 1903, by Mr. Haldane, 
in favour of a Commission of three experts; but Mr. 
Haldane, in the subsequent debate on the Bill, voted 
and spoke in favour of the Bill, and objected toa motion for 
a Royal Commission, which involved a rejection of the Bill, 

The comments of the newspapers on the debate show 
that the leading organs of Conservative opinion have, unfor- 
tunately, persuaded themselves that the Trade Unions are 
making some monstrous demand, which nothing but the 
cowardice of members, in fear of their seats, could carry. 
The slightest examination of the question from the historical 
point of view, the smallest acquaintance with the debates on 
the legislation up to 1875, must dispel this belief ; but we 
have to count with a good deal of unwillingness to learn, 
and it cannot be expected that, given the difficulty of the 
case upon the merits, apart from history, the Trade Unions 
and their advocates will succeed in upsetting the general 
belief of the employing and propertied classes. So great are 
the complexities of the law of conspiracy that, apart from the 
difficulties of carrying a Bill, if a great lawyer and a skilful 
Trade Union leader were put together to draw a clause, 
they would probably be unable even to satisfy themselves. 


We cannot but admit that our clauses, which have the 
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effect of deleting the excrescences that have been added 
by judge-made law to the position as it was left in 1875, go 
further, and lay down principles which are of more general 
application, and might affect such matters, for example, as 
Irish boycotting. Given this difficulty of dealing with 
conspiracy, and the enormous difficulty of upsetting the 
Taff-Vale-judgment principle, if we look upon ourselves as 
starting afresh, it is evident that it will be a long time before 
the power of organised Labour is sufficient to drive a Bill 
through the House of Commons and the House of Lords. 
The conclusion of our survey justifies, then, the political 
hint with which it opened, namely, that it is much easier to 
see the political effect of the series of the judgments of the 
Courts in the creation and development of a powerful Labour 
Party, than to look forward to the happy conclusion of the 
controversy thus aroused. The Taff Vale judgment virtually 
brought the separate Labour Party into existence ; and the 


difficulty of upsetting that judgment, and of amending the 
law of conspiracy, will nurture, develope, and fortify it in the 
future. 


Cuartes W. DILKE 





TRADE UNIONS AND THE LAW. II 


N view of the present unsatisfactory position of Trade 

Unions since the famous decision of the House of Lords 
in the Taff Vale case, and the various judgments in the 
Courts below in several subsequent cases, the subject has 
become one of vital importance to organised workmen. It 
has aroused and stimulated the suspicions which always 
exist in the minds of some working men ; and it has made 
them determined to try and capture the political machinery, 
and to work it themselves. 

The suspicion and agitation are, certainly, not without 
some justification ; for all are convinced that the decision 
of the Lords is contrary to the spirit of the Trade Union 
Acts, since the passing of which, down to Mr. Justice 
Farwell’s decision in 1900, endorsed by the House of Lords 
in 1901, it was the opinion of judges, lawyers, employers, 
and workmen, as well as the general opinion of the country, 
that Trade Unions were voluntary associations like clubs. 
A brief historical survey will show what justification there 
has been for holding such opinions. 

It is evident that the Government of 1871 did not 
intend to attach corporate responsibility to Trade Unions 
by the Act of 1871, from the express declaration of the then 
Home Secretary, Mr. Bruce, who introduced the Bill and 
piloted it through the House. Upon the second reading, Mr. 
Bruce read the following extract from the Minority Report 
of the Trade Union Commission of 1867 :— 


“A very serious question arises here as to whether legislation of a more 
comprehensive character is not needed to place Trade Unions on a full legal 
footing ; whether, in fact, a complete statute should not be enacted, analogous 
to the provisions of the Friendly Societies Act and the Joint Stock Companies 
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Acts, and the like, by means of which uniform rules would be framed for the 
formation, management, and dissolution of these associations ; and by which 
they should be enabled to sue and to be sued by their members, to recover 
from their members contributions or fines, and to be made liable to the 
members for the benefits assured. We are inclined to believe that the time 
has not yet come, if it ever will come, for such statute. The amount of 
feeling which this question arouses on both sides, the great irritation of those 
who have suffered by Trade Unions, and the extreme jealousy on the part of 
their members of State interference, would, we are convinced, render the 
attempt to pass such a measure impracticable. We are far from seeing any 
va that such an Act is even ultimately desirable. Trade Unions are 
essentially clubs, and not trading companies ; and we think that the degree of 
regulation possible in the case of the latter is not possible in the case of the 
former. All questions of crime apart, the objects at which they aim, the 
rights which they claim, and the liabilities which they incur, are for the most 
part, it seems to us, such as courts of law should neither enforce, nor modify, 
nor annul, They should rest entirely on consent.” He then said: “It is in 
accordance with that opinion that the measure of the Government has been 
framed.” 


This surely proves, conclusively enough, that it was never 
intended that Trade Unions should be placed in the position 
in which they are now by the decision in the Taff Vale 
case. 

Again, the Trade Union Congress held in Glasgow in 
1875 discussed the same question, and proclaimed by an 
overwhelming majority against any corporate powers. 

Coming to a more recent period, although the whole 
question of whether Unions should be given a legal entity 
was discussed by the Labour Commission of 1891 to 1893, 
and such an eminent lawyer as Sir Frederick Pollock was 
consulted, there was not the slightest suggestion that such 
an entity had in fact been already created by the Trade 
Union Act. The majority of the Labour Commission 
(1891-2) reported that :— 

“In order to enable trade associations to enter into collective legally- 
binding agreements, with the consequence that in case of breach of contract 
they would be liable to be sued for damages payable out of their collective 
funds, it would not be sufficient to repeal sub-section 4 of section 4 of 
the Act of 1871. Even if that legislative incapacity were taken away, the trade 
associations would be prevented by their want of legal personality from entering into 
such agreements, or suing or being sued, except with regard to the management of 
their funds and real estate. 

“Tt would be necessary that they should acquire by some process of registration 
a corporate character sufficient for these purposes. We are anxious to make it 
clear that we propose nothing of a compulsory character, but that we merely 
desire that existing or future trade associations should have the liberty, if they 
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desire it, of acquiring a /arger legas personality and corporate character than that 
which they can at present possess. It must be added that, even if trade associations 
were thus clothed with a legal personality, it would be open to them by 
express stipulation to provide that any special agreement between them should 
not be enforceable at law.” 


The above views of the majority were strenuously 
combated by-the minority of the Commissioners, who said, 
under the heading of :-— 


“ ProposED ALTERATION OF THE TRADE Union Acts, 1871-6.” 


“One proposal, made to the Commission by several witnesses, appears to us 
open to the gravest objection. This suggestion is that it would be desirable 
to make Trade Unions liable to be sued by any person who had a grievance 
against the action of their officers or agents. TS expose the large amalga- 
mated societies of the country with their accumulated funds, sometimes reaching 
a quarter of a million sterling, to be sued for damages by any employer in any 
part of the country, or by any discontented member or non-unionist, for the 
action of some branch secretary or delegate, would be a great injustice. If 
every Trade Union were liable to be perpetually harassed by actions at law on 
account of the doings of individual members ; if Trade Union funds were to be 
depleted by lawyers’ fees and costs, if not even by damages or fines, it would 
go far to make Trade Unionism impossible for any but the most prosperous 
and experienced artisans. 

“The present freedom of Trade Unions from any interference by the 
courts of law—anomalous as it may appear to lawyers—was, after prolonged 
struggle and Parliamentary agitation, conceded in 1871, and finally became 
law in 1876. Any attempt to revoke this hardly-won charter of Trade Union 
freedom, or in any way to tamper with the purely voluntary character of their 
associations, would, in our opinion, provoke the most embittered resistance 
from the whole body of Trade Unionists, and would, we think, be undesirable 
from every point of view.” 


The Taff Vale case decides that a registered Trade 
Union can be sued in its registered name for wrongs com- 
mitted by its officers. Assume that a wrong has been 
committed by an officer of a Trade Union, and that within 
the scope of his authority, then the Union in its registered 
name, and its collective funds, is liable for the damages 
arising from the wrong of such officer ; and the Union is 
also liable to be sued for an injunction to restrain it from 
committing further wrongs of the nature complained of. 

In speaking of actionable wrongs for which, under the Taff 
Vale decision, Trade Unions may be held to be liable if done 
by officers of the Unions within the scope of their authority, 
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it is well to recall several recent cases which go a long way 
to restrict, even if they do not actually prevent, the freedom 
of Trade Unions in the conduct of disputes. 


A. Boycott STRIKE. 





The first of these was Temperton v. Russell. In this 
case, the defendants were representatives of three Trade 
Unions in Hull. A firm of builders, A., having refused to 
comply with certain rules of the Union, their workmen 
came out on strike, and “ free labourers ” were employed in 
their places. Thereupon the Unions requested Temperton 
not to supply further materials to A. while the dispute was 
in progress. With this request A. refused to comply ; and, 
with a view to securing their objects, the Unions decided 
that none of their members should handle material supplied 
by A. This was held to be actionable wrong against 
Temperton, not only as causing the actual breach of con- 
tracts, but even as tending to prevent them from being 
entered into. 











B. PICKETING AND PEACEFULLY PERSUADING. 


i In the case of Lyons v. Wilkins, it was decided that 
fH) picketing the works or place of business of employers for 
| any purpose except merely to obtain or convey information, 
was illegal, and that, therefore, the action of the pickets in 
endeavouring to persuade the men, even peaceably, not to 
work for such employer, was “watching and besetting ” 
within the meaning of the Conspiracy Act, and, therefore, 
an actionable wrong. 














C. Brack Lists. 


The case of Trollope v. Building Trades Federation decided 
that it was an actionable wrong to publish a “ black list” of 
non-Union men and non-Union firms. 





D. Strike Acainst Non-UNIonIsTs. 


In the case of Quinn v. Leathem, it was decided that it 
was an actionable wrong for Trade Union officials to call 
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out, or threaten to call out, members of the Union unless the 
employer discharges non-Union men in his employ ; and this 
irrespective of whether contracts are broken or not. 


E. Osrarninc DismissAL oF DEFAULTING MEMBER. 


The case of Giblan v. Willams differs materially from 
any of the foregoing. Giblan was, at one time, a branch 
official of the National Labourers’ Union, of which Williams 
is General Secretary ; and he, Giblan, defrauded the Union 
of asum of money. The Union sued him for the amount ; 
and he was ordered to repay the sum by instalments. This, 
however, he failed to do, and even left the Union. Williams 
then pursued him, and secured his dismissal from two or 
three occupations. Giblan ultimately sued Williams and 
the Union for damages ; and the case was tried at the Cardiff 
Assizes in 1902, before Mr. Justice Walton and a jury. 
The jury awarded Giblan £100 damages ; and Mr. Justice 
Walton decided that Williams alone was liable for this, and 
exonerated the Union, on the ground that Williams had no 
authority to do what he did. The Court of Appeal, how- 
ever, reversed this decision, and held the Union liable for 
Williams’ action, although he had no authority by the 
Rules or from the Executive. 


F. RestTricTinc OvurpvurT. 


In the famous “ Stop Day” action which was brought 
by certain colliery owners in South Wales against the South 
Wales Miners’ Federation, for ordering stoppages of the 
colliers on certain occasions with a view of restricting the 
supply, thereby keeping up prices and, consequently, the 
wages of their members, it was decided that such order 
constituted an actionable wrong. 

The Denaby Main Colliery Co. v. The Yorkshire Miners’ 
Federation case was, in principle, something like the Taff 
Vale case. 


The damages claimed from and paid by the Unions in 
some of the above cases are of a serious character. The 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants paid the Taff 
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Vale Railway Co. £23,000, besides the Union’s own costs. 
The sum agreed to be paid by the South Wales Miners’ 
Federation is £45,000, and the amount claimed by the 
Denaby Main Co. is still higher than that. There have 
also been a number of minor cases, where the damages have 
been between £25 and £200. 

It will be thus seen that, as at present situated, it is 
practically impossible for a Trade Union official to conduct 
a dispute with employers without rendering the Union 
liable to damages ; and no time should be lost in putting 
the Trade Unions on an equitable footing with employers. 
Disagreeable as strikes may be, they are the only power 
working men have of protecting themselves from oppressive 
employers and unfair conditions of employment. Every 
means should be resorted to to arrive at an amicable settle- 
ment of differences between employers and workmen before 
a strike is admitted ; but the Unions must have the power 
and freedom to strike if they deem it to be necessary, with- 
out risking all the funds subscribed for benevolent objects. 


Tue REMEDY 


can only be found in fresh legislation which will restore 
Trade Unions to the position it was understood they were 
in previous to the House of Lords’ decision. With this 
object in view, the Trade Union Congress Parliamentary 
Committee drafted a Bill and got it introduced into Parlia- 
ment, where it passed a second reading by a majority of 
39 on 22nd April last. The clauses of the Bill are as 
follows :— 


“1, It shall be lawful for any person or persons acting either on their own 
behalf or on behalf of a Trade Union or other association of individuals, 
registered or unregistered, in contemplation of or during the continuance 
of any trade dispute, to attend for any of the following purposes at or near a 
house or place where a person resides or works, or carries on his business, or 
happens to be— 


(1) for the purpose of peacefully obtaining or communicating informa- 
tion ; 
(2) for the ‘purpose of peacefully persuading any person to work or 
abstain from working. 
“‘>, An agreement or combination by two or more persons to do or pro- 
cure to be done any act in contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute 
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shall not be ground for an action, if such act when committed by one 
person would not be ground for an action. 

“3. An action shall not be brought against a Trade Union, or other 
association aforesaid, for the recovery of age sustained by any person 
or persons by reason of the action of a member or members of such 
Trade Union or other association aforesaid.” 


It will be seen that the terms of the Bill are to relieve 
the Unions of any liability in respect of their funds for the 
actions of their officers or members. The funds of Trade 
Unions should not be liable for the actions of their officers 
or members, any more than the funds of the Carlton or 
National Liberal Clubs are for the actions of their officers 
or members. 

A similar Bill was introduced last year, but, on second 
reading, it was strenuously opposed by the Government, 
and defeated by thirty votes. What the Trade Union 
Commission of 1867 predicted in their report has certainly 
now arrived ; and it is not well for the community that 
such discontentment and jealousy should exist as between 
workmen and employers. 

The Government and House of Commons will be well 
advised if they will adopt the sound and sensible course 
taken by Home Secretary Bruce in 1871. 

The common law is sufficiently strong to meet any case ; 
and if a Trade Union official, or a member or members 
of Trade Unions, should commit offences against the law, 
they should be made personally responsible for their own 
actions, as they would be for the same offences if they were 
not members of Trade Unions. The Unions do not seek 
to secure relief from this ; but they are determined to get 
relief from responsibility for the personal actions of their 
officers or members over whom they have no direct control ; 
and it is to be hoped that the justice and equity of this will 
be appreciated. 


RicHARD BELL 





THE NEWER SPIRITUALISM 


HE belief in intercourse with the spirits of the dead 
may be said to begin with Swedenborg. Prior to 
his time, indeed, Alchemists and Magicians believed them- 
selves to have opened up communication with the world of 
spirits ; but the entities with whom they came into contact 
were conceived of as creatures of the elements, or spiritual 
beings parasitic on mankind. © Again, throughout the 
Middle Ages the faithful found in witchcraft, in epileptic 
attacks, and in various epidemic visitations amongst religious 
communities, irrefragable proof of spirit-intervention. But 
the spirits concerned in such intervention seem rarely, if ever, 
to have had a human origin assigned to them; they were 
regarded, not as the souls of dead men and women, but as 
Divine emissaries or as ministers of the Powers of Darkness. 
The Swedish Seer in his trances, however, professed to 
speak with the mighty dead of all ages. And though the 
belief in such intercourse as a practical possibility appears 
to have died out amongst his followers, they bore witness 
at any rate to the fact that the Gates of Heaven and Hell 
had once, in modern times, been opened to a mortal visitor. 
Swedenborg’s revelations had, moreover, a far-reaching 
influence outside the narrow circle of his professed disciples. 
Trances of like character to his own were found to occur in 
connection with the practice of Animal Magnetism ; and 
in the first half of the nineteenth century ‘“ magnetic” 
clairvoyants in every civilised country claimed to hold 
converse with those who had passed beyond the barrier of 
death, and to reveal the secrets of the spiritual world. The 
claims of the clairvoyants, and the ready credence afforded 
to their revelations, were equally the direct outcome of the 
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teachings of the Swedish Seer. As the practice of Mes- 
merism spread, it was found that the liability to fall into 
trances, and with it the power of holding communication 
with the spirit world, was not a privilege confined, as the 
Swedenborgians would have it, to a few chosen souls, nor 
even necessarily associated with any marked pre-eminence 
in moral or intellectual endowment. In the United States, 
at all events, towards the middle of last century, the nascent 
Spiritualism showed signs of becoming a thoroughly demo- 
cratic movement. 

An accidental circumstance set fire to the train thus 
prepared ; and the new movement over-ran, like a flame, 
the whole continent of America. Bewitched children and 
magnetic clairvoyants had always been prone to enhance 
the effect of convulsions and trances by marvels of a more 
material kind—there would be vomiting of pins, throwing 
of gravel, or surreptitious introduction of flowers and sacred 
relics, according to the taste of the performer and the 
demands of the environment. An exhibition of a like kind 
broke out in 1848 in the village of Hydesville, New York. 
Two little girls produced raps on their wooden bedstead— 
in the first instance, doubtless, by the time-honoured method 
of scratching it with their toes. Later, more subtle 
methods were introduced ; others took up the pastime and 
refined upon it. Dark séances were held, and musical 
instruments flew about the room; the spirits spoke and 
wrote, and even showed themselves in bodily form. The 
movement spread to Europe in the early ‘fifties; and by 
1870 there was scarcely a town of any importance in the 
civilised world which did not boast its regular circle of 
“Inquirers,” whilst upward of a hundred periodicals de- 
voted themselves to chronicling the doings of the spiritual 
world, as revealed in the séance room and in “ inspirational ” 
lectures. ‘The movement remained at its zenith for a few 
years, and then rapidly declined. Those, indeed, who had 
once been convinced remained for the most part convinced 
believers still. But the faith of such as were still in their 
novitiate was seriously checked by the constant exposures 
of fraud at materialisation séances, in spirit photography, 
and other marvels of the kind. And the decline of the 
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belief was hastened by the increased attention given by 
medical men and others to the obscure mental states from 
which the belief in the first instance had its rise. Men 
saw that the outpourings of the entranced subject and the 
revelations of the crystal and of planchette could reasonably 
be classed with other manifestations of automatism and un- 
conscious cerebration ; and that to invoke spiritual agency 
would, in most cases, be as rational as to ascribe the ravings 
of delirium to demoniac possession, or the journeyings of 
the sleep-walker to angelic guidance. 

In the decade of 1880—go, then, the belief in inter- 
course with spirits of the dead seemed rapidly approaching 
its euthanasia. Its renewed vigour at the present time is 
drawn primarily from two sources—from the trance revela- 
tions of the American medium, Mrs. Piper, and from the 
labours in interpreting and correlating these and other 
manifestations undertaken for many years past by the late 
Frederic Myers, the results of which are now gathered 
together in the two massive volumes of his Human Per- 
sonality, published in the early part of last year.’ 

Mrs. Piper is a clairvoyant medium, who passes into 
spontaneous trances, in which she professes to be possessed 
or “ controlled ” by spirits, and communicates, in an altered 
voice, to persons who come to consult her, much informa- 
tion more or less correct about their past history, their 
family relationships, and other private affairs. The de- 
scription would ft hundreds of similar “ mediums” who 
have earned an easy livelihood from superstition and idle 
curiosity for the past half century and more. The case of 
Mrs. Piper differs from that of all her predecessors, how- 
ever, in two respects—in the extraordinary precautions 
taken to guard against fraud on her part, and in the con- 
sistently high level of accuracy which has nevertheless 
characterised her revelations. 

On a dispassionate survey of the whole case—the pub- 
lished records now fill many hundreds, the unpublished pro- 
bably amount to some thousands, of octavo pages—it is 
difficult to believe that the knowledge displayed by the 


1 Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death, by F. W. H. Myers. 
London : Longmans & Co., 1903. 
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entranced medium of intimate details in the lives of persons 
whom she sees for the first time at the séance, and whose 
very names are withheld from her, can have been acquired 
through the ordinary channels of information. Thus, to 
take a typical case, Mr. J. T. C , living in England, 
being on a hurried business visit to America in 1889, had 
an interview with Mrs. Piper at the house of Prof. W. 
James. Mrs. Piper had not previously met Mr. C 
In the trance she gave an accurate account of his wife and 
two children, indicating that the girl’s name was Rebecca, 
and describing correctly the club feet of the other child, 
and the “ funny shoes” worn by him ; gave a recognisable 
account of the mother, and stated that she was dead ; gave 
the names of two other members of the family ; gave a 
sketchy description of Mr. C——’s house in England ; 
stated that he had business troubles in America ; that he 
had recently lost a knife which he valued ; that he had in 
his pocket at the moment of the séance some “tickets ” 
with figures stamped in red and signed with names. (The 
“tickets” were cheques, with large red numbers stamped 
on the back.) All this and much more was correct. There 
were a few mistakes. But the information was such and so 
detailed as, apparently, to preclude explanation by chance 
or lucky guessing.? In this case, as in many others, it would 
seem as if Mrs. Piper derived her information by some 
process of thought-transference from the mind of her inter- 
locutor. In other cases, facts have been correctly stated 
which were not consciously known, or perhaps not known 
at all, to any of those present. Of late years, moreover, the 
entranced Mrs. Piper has presented dramatic and lifelike 
personations of deceased persons, which have been claimed 
by friends, not as personations, but as the very spirits of the 
dead. Again, to the dispassionate onlooker, whose hopes 
and affections are not too deeply concerned for the issue, 
the evidence, largely depending as it does on the weighing 
and measuring of such matters as a gesture or a turn of 
phrase, falls far short of what is required for so momentous 
a conclusion. Indeed, when we leave domestic interests 

1 The full name is given in the original account. 

® Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research. Vol. VI., pp. 569—574. 
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and the commonplaces of affection, the very personation 
ceases to be convincing. G. P., the most striking and life- 
like of these soi-disant spirits, had been in life a student of 
philosophy and an author of some promise. But when 
invited to explain, from his point of view, the relation of 
spirit and body, he not only entirely fails to throw any fresh 
light on the subject, but he proves almost incapable of ex- 
pressing abstract ideas at all. (See Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XIIL, 
pp- 418, 433—4, and other passages in the same report.) 

To a critic as acute as Dr. Walter Leaf, the records of 
Mrs. Piper’s trance utterances suggest that through her 
means we are brought into contact, not indeed with the friends 
whom we knew and loved, but with fragments of their de- 
caying memories, the mere outer husk of personalities from 
which the spiritual life has departed.! To most it will seem 
an adequate account of the matter to suppose that Mrs. Piper, 
by some as yet unrecognised means, is able to tap the brains 
of those who consult her, and give them back their own 
thoughts as messages from the spirit world. 

By such ambiguous utterances, or by the still more 
ambiguous evidence of haunted houses and midnight spectres, 
was the belief of modern Spiritualists in the survival of the 
soul maintained until quite recent times. But Myers has 
lifted the whole problem to a higher level, and has pro- 
pounded an argument of far wider scope, whose cogency we 
are yet hardly in a position accurately to estimate. To the 
older philosophers, the mind of man seemed a thing apart— 
a clear-cut indissoluble unity, whose permanence and identity 
admitted neither doubt nor degree. Tothe newer experimental 
psychology, the unity of consciousness is a mere illusion ; it 
is even as the “elementary ” nature of air, earth, and water, 
the unreasoned judgment of ignorance. The laboratory and 
the alienist’s clinique show that consciousness in the last 
analysis is but the casual and transitory co-ordination of 
countless ill-defined and variable elements. Consciousness, 
in fact, is but the imperfect reflection in the psychical world 
of the whole activity of the cerebro-spinal nervous system ; 
and that system is itself a collection of separate nerve centres, 
which represent the multiform activities of the whole 

1 Proc, S.P.R., Vol. XVIII, pp. §3 #¢9- 
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organism. Consciousness, then, is but the reflection of a re- 
flection; it represents all the innumerable doings and sufferings 
of each part of the body, much as, to employ Ribot’s simile, 
a map represents the features of a country-side. To found 
an argument for the survival of the soul on the supposed 
unity and indissolubility of this shifting aggregation, must 
seem indeed the building of a house upon the sand. 

Now the peculiar contribution of Myers to modern 
psychology lies here. He accepts to the full the results of 
recent research. He recognises that human consciousness, as 
we know it, is a highly composite and unstable thing, having 
neither completeness nor essential unity. Consciousness is, 
to employ his own simile, a selection, like the visible spectrum, 
accidental, interrupted and variable, from a much larger po- 
tential whole. But at this point Myers’ views diverge from 
those of the recognised Schools. To him the surface con- 
sciousness, the only thing which we know as consciousness 
in ordinary life, is comparatively unimportant. “ I award no 
primacy,” he writes, “to my ordinary waking self, except 
that, among many potential selves, this one has shown itself 
the fittest to meet the needs of common life.” It is the 
hidden life which counts—the self which the struggle of the 
market-place and the senate has thrust back into the dark- 
ness, or has not yet called into conscious activity. 


“There is in each of us,” he proclaims, “an abiding, psychical entity far 
more extensive than he knows—an individuality which can never express itself 
completely through any corporeal manifestation. . . . All this unexpressed 
psychical action is conscious, all is included in an actual or potential memory 
below the threshold of our habitual consciousness. 


This subliminal consciousness, he supposes, may embrace 
a far wider range, both of physiological and of psychical 
activity, than is open to normal personality. The invisible 
spectrum of consciousness stretches indefinitely in either 
direction, extending on the one side to physiological pro- 
cesses which have long dropped out of human knowledge, 
on the other to supernormal faculties, of which only stray 
hints have reached us in our present stage of evolution. 
Conformably with this view, a stream of consciousness flows 
like an underground river within us, sleep is no longer to 
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be regarded as the mere abeyance of waking activities, but as 
a phase of personality with characteristics definitely its own ; 
crystal vision, the hypnotic trance, hysteria and allied states, 
open a door into the hidden life ; and the improvisations of 
genius are outbursts of subterranean forces. 

Now this theory claims to be founded on induction from 
observed facts. There are indications, however, that in its 
author’s mind the conception owed less to induction than to 
analogy. There is a class of hystero-epileptic patients to be 
found in the Paris hospitals, whose remarkable symptoms 
have been described by Charcot, Jules Voisin, Bourru, and 
especially by Pierre Janet. A typical case is that of Lucie, 
sometime a patient of Prof. Janet. This unhappy young 
woman had a terrible fright at the age of nine, which brought 
on a series of severe epileptic attacks. At the time when she 
first came under observation in the hospital, she was almost 
completely anesthetic. She had no sense of touch, and no 
muscular sense. She would “lose her legs in the bed,” as 
she herself described it, and could only walk by looking at 
the ground and at her limbs. She was very deaf; and her 
sight, her most serviceable sense, was extremely defective. 
Lastly, the memory of a great part of her past life was a 
blank : she had no recollection of her childhood before the 
age of nine. But when thrown into the deepest stage of the 
hypnotic trance, a marked change would be observed. She 
could now feel her limbs, and walk without looking at her 
feet or the floor. Her powers of vision would become prac- 
tically normal. Concurrently with this enfranchisement of 
the senses, was observed a corresponding enlargement of the 
memory. She would not only be conscious of all her life as 
a hospital patient, but she could remember also the first nine 
years of her childhood, and give a clear account of the 
terrible fright which brought on her calamity. 

Now close observation brings to light some curious facts 
about the condition of these hystero-epileptics. It would 
be a grave mistake to suppose that their anesthesia is merely 
feigned. But it is certainly less profound than the anesthesia 
which results from disease or from actual severance of the 
nerves. It can occasionally be restored by directing the 


1P, Janet, L’Automatisme Psychologique, pp. 104—5. 
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patient’s special attention to the anesthetic limb. And it is 
noteworthy, Janet points out, that hystero-anzsthetic subjects 
are not liable to get their limbs burnt or otherwise injured, 
as is the case with patients, e.g. in the later stages of leprosy. 
Again, a patient in whom the visual field is hysterically re- 
stricted will not see ordinary objects held outside the hysteric 
limits of vision ; but he can be sent into convulsions. if any 
object of special significance for him be held outside those 
limits, but within the normal visual field. The real self, 
then, of these hysterics is still active below the surface, and 
is still able to keep watch and ward over the vagaries of the 
starved consciousness. 

To Myers, the fate of these poor hystero-epileptics 
seemed profoundly significant. 


“ Might not,” he asks, “all the hysteric tale be told, mutato nomine, of the 
whole race of mortal men? What assurance have we that from some point 
of higher vision we men are not as these shrunken and shadowed souls?” 


(I. p. 67.) 


In that larger potential consciousness which, as we have 
warrant for inferring, surrounds the narrowed personality 
which suffices for our common everyday life, he believed 
himself to discern traces of faculties too large for merely 
terrestrial needs, and signs of a guiding power wise with 
more than human foresight. This, in effect, is Myers’ 
case. There need be no fear, he proclaims, lest the soul of 
man should be disintegrated with the disintegration of the 
body ; because it exhibits : 


“traces of faculty which this material or planetary life could not have called 
into being, and whose exercise even here and now involves and necessitates 
the existence of a spiritual world.” (I. p. 11.) 


The argument may be admitted to have cogency if the 
premises can be established. But what in fact is this so- 
called ‘‘ subliminal self,” and what are its chief properties ? 
Certain pathologic cases—Félida X., whose history has 
been recorded by Dr. Azam, Mary Reynolds, chronicled 
by Dr. William James, the three Misses Beauchamp, of 
Morton Prince, &c.—show that there may exist, below the 
personality presented to us in ordinary life, another per- 


sonality, larger, freer, and saner. In subjects who have been 
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frequently hypnotised, the personality which is evoked by 
the operator in the trance will often prove more intelligent 
and alert than the waking self ; and may show keener and 
more exalted powers of sensation. The hypnotic memory, 
too, is, as a rule, wider than the waking memory. Again, 
we have evidence, in the many striking manifestations of 
the “ post-hypnotic promise,” that this hidden personality 
may exercise just such a potent influence on the subject’s 
waking hours as the hidden personality of the hystero- 
anesthetic is presumed to exercise ; and the source of the 
influence will be as completely hidden from the normal self 
in the one case as in the other. It is a commonplace for 
the student of hypnotism that, within limits, it is possible to 
guide a waking subject’s thoughts and actions in blind 
obedience to a programme laid down for him in a previous 
state of trance. He will go the predestined journey, or 
make the pre-ordained fatuous remark, and will not even 
suspect that his thought and action have any other source 
than his own free choice or the inspiration of the moment. 
You may even pervert his present perceptions, or his 
memory of the past. Such an one, in fulfilment of a for- 
gotten compact, will swear that his dwarf Japanese maples 
are fig trees, or will claim a past acquaintance, substantiated 
by full details of time and place, with a perfect stranger. 

But the secondary personality in the case of Félida X. and 
the Misses Beauchamp is obviously the product of pathologic 
conditions, whilst in the hypnotic subject it seems probable 
that it is simply the result of training. Apart from these 
special cases, and from a few sporadic instances of latent 
faculty emerging in dreams, or through planchette and the 
crystal, there is scanty support for the assumption of a 
hidden personality in man. There is little evidence in 
other words, that, in normal persons, there is below the 
surface any sequence of memories or separate form of con- 
sciousness, so far organised or so stable as to deserve the 
name of a secondary personality ; and there is still less 
evidence of interference with the operations of the work-a- 
day self, by any such subterranean agencies. 

To put it briefly, the manifestations of the secondary 
consciousness, automatism, the subliminal self, or whatever 
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else we choose to call it, so far as at present ascertained, can 
be adequately explained up to a certain point in terms of 
physiology. We are apparently concerned, in most cases, 
merely with the functioning of lower cerebral centres, or 
the revivification of dormant tracts of cerebral tissue ; pos- 
sibly, in such cases as Félida X. and Ansel Bourne, with the 
setting up and removal of inhibitory processes. Most of 
the facts find a sufficient explanation in physiological terms 
—except the fact of consciousness itself. But no conclusive 
results can be looked for by approaching the problem 
exclusively from this side. For the physical explanation is, 
of course, largely conjectural, and is apt to fail us just when 
we need it most. Moreover, it is Myers’ contention, that 
the subterranean consciousness contains psychical facts 
which, if I understand him rightly, are not also brain facts— 
that is, psychical facts which have no correlates in what we 
know as the material world ; and it is easier to appraise 
the evidence for the existence of such psychical facts than 
to attempt to prove or disprove the existence of any cere- 
bral processes corresponding with them. ‘That is the point 
to which we must now address the argument. 

Argument in this region may no doubt be helped by 
analogy. But the analogy must not be pressed too much in 
detail. From this point of view, Myers’ own metaphor of 
the spectrum needs discreet handling. The spectrum as 
we know it is but a segment of a long series of waves, 
differing each from the other only in amplitude. Between 
the first visible red ray, or the last visible violet, and the 
nearest ray outside the spectrum in each case, the physical 
difference is expressible only in infinitesimal fractions of 
wave length. There is nothing in external nature corre- 
sponding with the difference, for the human observer, between 
light and darkness. Light is merely the result of the 
adaptation—the accidental adaptation, it may be said—of 
certain wave lengths to the structure of the human retina. 
Now this metaphor of the spectrum carries with it, almost 
inevitably, the implication that the surface consciousness 
bears the same kind of relation to the potential conscious- 
ness that the visible spectrum does to the whole gamut of 
ethereal vibrations ; that, in other words, our actual con- 
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_ sciousness is an arbitrary selection, not corresponding with 
any fundamental difference in the psychical elements of 
which it is composed. The metaphor here ceases to be a 
mere metaphor, and has leapt into the place of a theory. 
If we are to argue by analogy, it is safer to vary the illus- 
tration as much as possible, in order to avoid the chance of 
being so misled. 

The human mind, then, may be compared with a house, 
of which consciousness serves as the reception room. At 
the stage of evolution which our hypothetical dwelling has 
reached, the single primitive apartment, which served for 
eating, sleeping, and living in, has disappeared ; and separate 
rooms have been assigned for these several functions. The 
furniture of the kitchen and the bedroom are useful, indis- 
pensable indeed ; but they are no longer displayed for social 
purposes. In such a house, search in the attics or the 
lumber-room might bring to light now and again curious 
and antiquated things, some of them even now good enough 
for the drawing-room. But groping in the dust-bin after 
jewels would be likely to prove unprofitable. And few 
houses contain a secret treasure-chamber. The metaphor 
is a homely one; but it will serve to suggest another 
aspect of the case. It is to the kitchen and the dust-bin, 
more often than to the treasure-chamber, that expeditions 
into the sub-conscious lead the investigator. For what 
do we find when we pass out from the reception room 
of consciousness? At the outset all parties are agreed. 
In sleep, in the hypnotic trance, and in other sub-conscious 
conditions, we find much that is fragmentary and chaotic— 
lapsed and rejected impressions which represent the mere 
débris of the waking life. We find also definite enlarge- 
ments of faculty. There is often an exaltation of some 
particular sense ; there is very generally a marked heighten- 
ing of the pictorial imagination, amounting frequently to 
genuine hallucination. Further, the patient in the hypnotic 
trance frequently acquires new powers over the organism. 
The most familiar example of this is the condition of 
insensibility to pain. But the organism can be influenced 
in many other ways. The digestion and other organic 
functions can be stimulated ; the circulation can be directed 
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and controlled, so that inflammations may be reduced, or, 
in pathologic cases, sham tumours and even stigmas may be 
formed. In particular, the skin can be readily affected ; 
some of the most conspicuous triumphs of suggestion have 
consisted in the cure of obstinate skin-diseases, such as 
hyperidrosis. 

In all this it is permissible to conjecture that we are 
reverting to a more primitive stage of consciousness ; that 
we are regaining partial control over organic processes which 
have long since escaped from the guidance of civilised man. 
We have in fact penetrated to the kitchens. But there are 
other remarkable powers occasionally associated with these 
sub-conscious states, which are of more doubtful inter- 
pretation. ‘There is a curious power of what can best be 
described as “‘ spatial memory,” an illustration of which was 
quoted by Huxley some thirty years since, in a famous 
article on Human Automatism. Huxley cited the case of a 
soldier who had suffered some injury to the brain, which 
induced occasional accesses of automatism. In the automatic 
state he would write from dictation, without looking at the 
paper, and would be able to correct what he had written, 
crossing the t’s and dotting the i’s with perfect accuracy, 
though a sheet of cardboard were interposed between his 
eyes and the writing. Similar observations have been made 
on hypnotic subjects by William James and others. The 
power is possibly to be explained as a special development 
of the muscular sense. 

Again, there is a remarkable faculty of estimating with 
accuracy the lapse of time possessed by many hypnotic 
subjects. This may possibly be due in simpler cases to a 
quickened perception in the trance state of some organic 
thythm. But such an explanation will hardly apply to the 
remarkable observations recently recorded by Dr. J. Milne 
Bramwell. Dr. Bramwell has made a number of experi- 
ments in giving a post-hypnotic suggestion to be fulfilled 
after a considerable interval—the interval being expressed in 
minutes, so as to involve subliminal processes of calculation. 
Thus, to take a single instance, Miss A. was told in the 
hypnotic trance that, at the expiration of 11,470 minutes, 
wherever she might happen to be, she should make a cross 
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on a piece of paper and note down the exact time at which 
she did it. Miss A. had no recollection in the waking 
state of any such suggestion being given ; nor was she ever 
conscious, either in the hypnotic or the normal state, of ever 
having made the somewhat prolonged calculation required 
to find out the actual time. Yet, out of 55 experiments 
made with this one subject, 45 were completely successful.’ 

It is difficult to suppose that this curious power is 
merely the remains of a lost faculty, crowded out in the 
struggle for life. Still more remarkable is the case of the 
calculating boys, dealt with pretty fully by Mr. Myers 
(Vol. I., 79 seg.). The power of extracting cube roots and 
calculating logarithms at sight can at no period have been a 
common endowment of the race. By what strange freak of 
evolution does it then from time to time make its appear- 
ance in children and unlettered peasants? The fact should 
at any rate warn us, that we are not yet in a position to 
dogmatise on the nature of sub-conscious mentation. 

So far we have cited phenomena which, if not yet 
sufficiently familiar to be included in scientific systems, are 
yet coming to be tacitly accepted. But we now approach 
more dubious matters. It is on the supposed existence of a 
group of transcendental faculties—telepathy, clairvoyance, 
precognition and the like—that Myers in the last analysis 
bases his belief in the soul's immortality. It is hardly 
necessary to say that these faculties have not yet been 
admitted to the rights of citizenship in the Republic of 
Science, though one of them has filed a petition of naturali- 
sation. Let us examine first the claims of this aspirant, 
Telepathy. 

Obviously there are two questions to be answered in this 
connection. First, can one mind act upon another without 
the intervention of the senses? and, second, does such a 
power, if it exists, point to a transcendental explanation? 
Myers is quite clear on both points. Telepathy does exist, 
and it is transcendental in its nature. 


“Believe though we may in the ultimate continuity of all existence and 
operation, there is still a vast and sudden separation—unbridgable at present 





1 Myers, Vol. I., p. 507. An account of the experiments will be found 
in Brain, Summer Number, 1900. 
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by any hypothesis of ethereal vibrations or the like—between the smallest act 
of telepathic transmission and all that we have previously known concerning 
matter and motion. . . . we have here for mortal minds the Rubicon between 
the mechanical and the spiritual conceptions of the Universe.” (I. 24.) 


Now the main evidence for the operation of this 
presumed faculty of telepathy consists of experiments in 
which the two parties to the transfer, the agent and the 
percipient, were in the same room, or at any rate within a 
few yards of each other. Many series of successful experi- 
ments in the transference of ideas and sensations have been 
conducted under these conditions. The classic experiments 
of the kind are those carried on in 1889 and 1890 by Mrs. 
Henry Sidgwick, with the assistance of the late Prof. 
Sidgwick and others. Some thousands of trials were made, 
and a high degree of success was obtained in transferring 
simple images, such as numerals, or even more complicated 
pictures, from the mind of the agent. The percipient was 
in the hypnotic trance during the experiments. But it was 
found that a slight increase in the distance exercised a 
marked effect on the result. Thus, with agent and percipient 
in the same room, a series of 617 trials in the transfer of 
numbers of two digits gave 99 complete successes, or about 
16 per cent.; 139 trials with one of the same percipients 
placed in a different room gave 7 successes, or just 
5 per cent. With the other percipient, 79 trials were 
made ; and the successful guesses were not beyond what 
might be expected from chance. With another percipient, 
Miss B., 146 trials with the agent in the same room yielded 
26 complete successes; while only 27 complete successes 
resulted from 252 trials in which the agent was outside the 
room—either in another room or in the passage. When 
the distance was still further increased, the agent or agents 
being placed either in a different building or divided from 
the percipient by two closed doors and a passage, the 
same percipient, Miss B., failed in 400 trials to obtain any 
success beyond what chance would afford. 

These results accord with the experience of other 
investigators. There have been a few isolated instances, 
and a few short series of experiments, in which it is claimed 


1 Proc, §.P.R., VIIL, p. §47. Myers, Vol. L, pp. 547 et seg. 
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that definite ideas of numbers, objects, or pictures, have been 
telepathically transferred between agent and percipient when 
separated by distances varying from a few hundred yards 
to a few miles. But when we remember the habitual 
inaccuracy of untrained investigators, and the various 
sources a error in experiments of this kind, together with 
the practical certainty that the successes reported, even if 
recorded with perfect accuracy, bear but an infinitesimal 
proportion to the unrecorded failures, it is impossible to 
assign much weight to these sporadic instances of ‘ thought- 
transference at a distance.” The only series of experiments 
at a distance at all comparable—by reason of the com- 
petence of the observers, and the care with which the trials 
were conducted—with the Brighton experiments of Mrs. 
Sidgwick, are the experiments carried on at Havre in 1885 
and 1886 by Dr. Gibert and Prof. Janet. The subject was 
Madame B.—better known to the world at large through 
her later experiences as “ Léonie”; the distance varied 
from a quarter of a mile to a mile ; the effect aimed at was 
the induction of the hypnotic trance. A fair amount of 
success was obtained ; and the results certainly go some way 
to prove that telepathic influence can, under favourable cir- 
cumstances, operate over a considerable interval of space. 
But, even if we admit that the result was not due to uncon- 
scious expectation on the part of the percipient, we have still 
something very different from the transfer at close quarters 
of a complex visual or auditory image. 

Arguing from experimental results alone, then—and 
with these experimental results I should be disposed to 
include the trance-clairvoyance of Mrs. Piper, regarded 
simply as the product of thought-transference from the 
sitter—we should scarcely be justified in claiming a transcen- 
dental origin for telepathy, even if we admit it as a fact in 
nature. There are presumed to be molecular disturbances in 
brain tissue corresponding with each act of thought ; there 
may be ethereal vibrations set up by these various changes, 
which may bring about corresponding changes in brains 
somehow attuned. The prejudicial effect on the results of 
even a slight increase of distance suggests a physical explan- 
ation on some such lines as these. It would be quite in 
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harmony with a physical explanation that, whilst the 
shallow and strictly localised vibrations corresponding with an 
image summoned up ad hoc (a playing card or number or 
diagram) should be rapidly extinguished as the distance 
increases, the more massive and deep-seated vibrations 
corresponding with the agent’s conception of his own 
personality should make their influence more widely felt. 
And there, if we had only the experimental evidence, the 
matter would end. 

But another large class of phenomena has been subsumed 
under the category of telepathy, a class of which the 
common stories of apparitions at the time of death may 
be taken as the type. The distance here appears to be 
immaterial; the percipient and the dying man may be 
separated by the whole diameter of the earth. Now we 
may be justified—speaking for myself, I think we are 
justified—in attempting to correlate these phenomena with 
those. But we are bound to recognise, in the first place, that 
we are dealing with evidence of a very different quality. 
The evidence for thought-transference at close quarters is 
experimental ; and the experiments have been conducted by 
such competent investigators as Mrs. Sidgwick, Edmund 
Gurney, Prof. W. F. Barrett, Sir Oliver Lodge, Pierre 
Janet, Charles Richet, and others of like calibre. Yet, even 
so, it is still a claimant for scientific recognition. But the 
evidence for apparitions at death depends upon observation, 
and upon the observation of untrained, often of ignorant 
and credulous witnesses ; there are very few contemporary 
records, and the evidence is subject to all the defects of 
observation, memory, and narration, in persons unused to 
observe or describe with accuracy. Moreover, the emotions 
are so deeply engaged, that accurate accounts are in many 
cases hardly to be looked for. Whilst, therefore, the attempt 
to correlate the two classes of phenomena is perhaps 
legitimate, we can hardly be justified in making the 
spontaneous phenomena the basis of a theory of telepathy. 

On the naturalistic view, the apparitions of the dying, if 
they really do occur, and are not altogether to be explained 
by unconscious perversion of testimony, are simply telepathi- 
cally induced hallucinations. What is transferred from the 
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mind of the dying man to the percipient is, on this view, 
just a vague massive feeling of the agent’s personality—that 
and nothing more. The vibrations started by this feeling 
(for it has in it, ex Aypothesi, more of emotional than of 
intellectual quality): impinging on the percipient’s brain, give 
rise to the idea of his friend, which is thereupon clothed in 
hallucinatory form, Briefly, the apparition seen is purely 
subjective ; it is only the impulse which caused it to be pro- 
jected which can claim a source external to the percipient’s 
mind. If it is thought inconceivable that a primitive 
massive feeling of that kind should have power to penetrate 
to so great a distance, the alternative is, not to subvert our 
theory of telepathy, but to leave apparitions of the dying on 
one side. Considered by themselves, they do not carry 
weight enough to count; it is only because of their pre- 
sumed kinship with the manifestations of experimental 
telepathy that they have any claim to be heard at all. 

Myers’ own procedure is the precise reverse of that above 
indicated. In building up his theory, he starts with the 
more sensational and more dubious phenomena, and works 
backward to those which are simpler and better attested. 
Consider the following passage :— 

“In this world of vibrations it may seem at first the simplest plan to 
invoke a vibration the more. But in the case of telepathy the analogy 
which suggests this explanation, the obvious likeness between the picture 
emitted (so to say) by the agent and the picture received by the percipient— 
as when I fix my mind on the two of diamonds, and he sees a mental picture 
of that card—goes but avery short way. One has very soon to begin assum- 
ing that the percipient’s mind modifies the picture despatched from the agent ; 
until the likeness between the two pictures becomes quite a symbolical affair. 
We have seen that there is a continuous transition from experimental to 
spontaneous telepathy ; from our transferred picture of a card to monition of 
a friend’s death at a distance. Mere monitions may indeed be pictures of the 
dying friend ; but they are seldom such pictures as the decedent’s brain seems 


likely to project in the form in which they reach the percipient. Mr, L.— 
to take a well-known case in our collection—dies of heart disease when in the 


act of ying down undressed, in bed. At or about the same moment Mr. N., J. S. 


sees Mr. L, standing beside him with a cheerful air, dressed for walking and 
with a cane in his hand. One does not see how a system of undulations could 
have transmuted the physical facts in this way.” (I. 245.) 


How the vision of Mr. L. is to be explained on the 
naturalistic view, I have already indicated. Myers’ own 
explanation is, by the plain man, hardly to be distinguished 
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from the primitive conception of a ghost, as a thing tangible 
and having form and parts and magnitude ; though he him- 
self would, I believe, have repudiated the comparison. He 
supposed, at any rate, that persons whose apparitions are 
thus rendered visible have a “ psychorragic diathesis” ; that 
is, are so constituted that some portion of the soul or psyche 
may actually leave the body at moments of crisis, may travel 
through space, and may make its presence visible at a distant 
spot. In his own words :— 

“T still believe—and more" confidently than in 1886—that a psychical 
invasion does take place ; that a phantasmo-genetic centre is actually established 
in the percipient’s surroundings ; that some movement bearing some relation 


to space as we know it is actually accomplished ; and some presence is 
transferred, and may or may not be discerned by the invaded person.” (I. 247.) 


This theory, as said, is founded on the least authentic 
part of the evidence at hand. But, in fact, out of a dubious 
and sensational class of phenomena, Myers has chosen pre- 
cisely the most sensational and most dubious instances to 
form the foundation stones of his edifice. Apparitions at 
death, such as the case just quoted—the momentary vision 
by a solitary percipient of a dying man dressed as his friend 
was accustomed to see him—belong to a fairly well-established 
type. Stories of this kind are sufficiently numerous and 
congruent to command attention. It is not, however, on 
such as these that the transcendental theory is based ; but 
rather on sporadic cases of apparitions seen by several 
persons at once : of apparitions seen, not by their friends, but 
by uninterested strangers standing near : of the dying man 
and his friend reciprocally visiting and seeing the other. If 
the whole class barely wins recognition, what weight is to 
be attached to such outlying and aberrant types, supported 
as they commonly are by evidence imperfect, scanty, and 
remote in date? However honest the narrators, it is impos- 
sible to attach much credence to details, especially to melo- 
dramatic details, in narratives of this kind. 

But if apparitions of the dying, and other kindred 
phenomena, are only worth considering because of their 
possible connection with experimental thought-transference, 
What is to be said of Clairvoyance, Precognition, Retro- 
cognition, and the other transcendental modes of perception ? 
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The evidence in these cases is very much weaker. It is less 
in quantity ; it is inferior in the accuracy of the records 
—there are no cases of prophecy, for instance, noted down 
before the event; the testimonies quoted are frequently 
vague and often of ancient date; and there is no experi- 
mental evidence to support the claim. The last statement, 
indeed, requires some qualification. There is a good deal of 
testimony, in the works of the earlier mesmerists, for what 
is called “clairvoyance at close quarters”—the vision of 
objects enclosed in boxes, or placed behind screens, and so 
on. It has been the lot of the present writer to examine all 
the best available records of this kind; to weigh the evi- 
dence, and to find it in every case wanting. Sometimes the 
results might be explained by thought-transference ; more 
commonly they are, as in certain recent experiments, at 
which I have assisted, attributable to fraud on the part of 
the percipient, or to a misconception (common enough in the 
hypnotic trance) of the source from which he obtained his 
information. In the classic case of Major Buckley’s clair- 
voyants (quoted by Myers, Vol. I., 557 seg., from the Zozst), 
there can be very little doubt that the procedure was delib- 
erately fraudulent. Certain young women professed, when 
hypnotised by Major Buckley, to be able to read mottoes 
enclosed with sweetmeats in nuts bought at a confectioner’s. 
In the case quoted at length in these volumes, no attempt 
was made to identify the nuts by marking them; and 
to those who have any acquaintance with sleight-of-hand it 
is quite apparent, from the detailed report furnished by Dr. 
Ashburner, that there were abundant opportunities for sub- 
stitution. In some later trials the nuts were marked by the 
experimenters ; and substitution was thus prevented. The 
young women pleaded headaches ; and the sitting was a 
failure.’ 


In brief, the Newer Spiritualism has not yet made out 
its case. ‘The trance-personalities which express themselves 
through Mrs. Piper’s hand or voice, are certainly more life- 
like and convincing than any previous manifestations of the 
kind. But Mrs. Piper is a woman with a past—a strictly 

1 Zoist, Vol. VI., pp. 96—110. 
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. impersonal past, be it understood. It would be easier to 
believe in her spirits, if we did not see behind her a name- 
less and ignoble crowd of spirit mediums, magnetic clairvoy- 
ants, demoniac nuns, and hysterical children, stretching back 
generation beyond generation, to link this latest seeress with 
all the unprofitable superstitions of the older world. That 
evidence of the existence of discarnate spirits could never be 
obtained by such means, we are notentitledtosay. But we 
want more evidence, and evidence of a kind different from 
any yet brought forward. Meanwhile, all honour to those 
who have sought and are still seeking such evidence, through 
all manner of failure and discouragement. If we may not 
share their hope, we can honestly applaud their courage 
and steadfastness. 

To some of us it seems that the other line of argument 
—the argument which Myers had made peculiarly his 
own—is likely to prove ultimately the more fruitful. Not 
indeed that by this means we seem likely to reach the goal 
at which he aimed. The evidence for those transcendental 
faculties is at present so insignificant, that no responsible 
inquirer would be justified in building even a provisional 
hypothesis thereon. Telepathy, in the only sense in which 
it can claim to rank as a scientific hypothesis, is a force 
which, if it exists, works within narrow bounds, and is sub- 
ject, apparently, to such conditions and limitations as the 
physical forces with which we are acquainted. All analogy 
would seem to point to the provisional conclusion, that it 
also finds its explanation in the material world. Perhaps we 
find in it the last traces of a faculty which grew before the 
birth of human speech, and is already passing away, now 
that its work is done. 


But should Clairvoyance and Precognition prove to be 
mere chimeras, and Telepathy a vestigial faculty, to remind 
us, like the prehensile powers of the newly born infant, of a 
time when man was in the making, the problem which 
Myers has put before us will still remain. He has been, in 
fact, the pioneer in a region never systematically explored 
until he took the workin hand. Hypnotists, alienists, ex- 
perimental psychologists, have worked at this or that corner 
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of the field. Myers has done more ; he has combined all 
their scattered observations, adding much of his own, in one 
magnificent synthesis. In that synthesis, many obscure and 
neglected facts fall into line, and are seen to have relation to 
each other and the whole. The account there given of 
hysteria, of the workings of genius, of the relation of the 
hypnotic and normal consciousness, though it may not be 
true in its entirety, contains, it can scarcely be doubted, some 
elements of the final explanation. Other puzzling problems, 
such as those of religious conversion, find at last a solution 
in the assumption of a subliminal consciousness. 

How widely the subliminal consciousness is distributed, 
and what are the limits of its operation, it must be left for 
future research to determine. Myers’ hypothesis holds the 
field, as the only generalisation which takes into account all 
the known facts; it is in itself, at lowest, a challenge to 
further inquiry. Perhaps to a later and more instructed 
generation he may seem the alchemist of the nineteenth 
century ; an alchemist groping, in material more obscure, 
after entities more baffling and elusive than alcahest, elixir, 
or stone of transmutation. And if his labours, like the 
labours of those that went before him, have failed to reveal 
the secret which he sought, the new facts which he has 
brought to light, the new methods which he has devised for 
dealing with them, must still prove indispensable to future 
students of the new Chemistry of the Mind. 


FRANK PopMorE 





THE NEW LICENSING BILL 


HE provisions of the new Licensing Bill may be 

divided, like Czsar’s Gaul, though not with the same 
precision, into three parts: (1) those under which com- 
pensation is to be raised and distributed amongst the holders 
of “on” licences which are refused renewal “on any ground 
other than the ground that the licensed premises have been 
ill-conducted or are structurally deficient or unsuitable, or 
grounds connected with the character or fitness of the pro- 
posed holder of the licence”; (2) those altering the com- 
position of the Licensing Authority ; and (3) those that 
curtail the magistrates’ discretion, and diminish their powers 
of regulating the conditions under which intoxicants are 
sold. All three classes of provisions, with one exception, 
relate to “on” licences alone ; the owner of a beer shop 
selling drink for consumption off the premises will neither 
pay nor obtain compensation in respect of his licence. The 
Home Secretary has stated, however, since the introduction 
of the measure, that it is proposed to extend its provisions to 
“off” licences to some extent in Committee. 

In connection with the first class of provisions, it is 
noticeable that the basis on which a licence will contribute 
to the compensation fund is to be radically different from 
that on which its holder will receive compensation if it be 
suppressed. Contributions are to be assessed, according to 
the scale in the schedule of the Bill, on the annual value for 
rating purposes, a value which is frequently inadequate, 
being sometimes solely based on the rent which the licensee 
pays to the brewery company owning the house. Com- 
pensation, on the other hand, is to be “a sum equal to the 
difference between the value of the licensed premises calcu- 
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lated as if this Act had not been passed, and the value which 
these premises would bear if they were not licensed pre- 
mises.” To take two concrete instances (which could be 
multiplied indefinitely). “The Northcote” public-house 
at Battersea, according to The Licensed Victuallers’ Handbook 
for 1897, was submitted to public auction in the preceding 
year, and bought in for £40,000. Its present net assessment 
for Poor Rate is £750; and it will contribute, according to 
the schedule of the Act, a maximum of {80a year. Now 
it is evident that the value of its site, and of the buildings 
thereon, will not amount (at the outside) to more than an 
eighth or tenth part of its total value ; therefore, should 
the Licensing Authority decide to do away with it, they 
must first grant its owners the sum of at least £30,000, 
Were the same basis taken for compensation as for contri- 
bution, and the owners awarded an amount fixed on the 
value of 20 years’ purchase of their payments to the fund, 
they would only obtain £1,600. As. the most strenuous 
advocates of the brewers do not contend that “the Trade” 
should be entitled to a freehold interest in their licences, it 
is hard to see on what principle of sense or equity they 
should receive a larger sum. 

Another example may be taken. In 1902 the Corpora- 
tion of Liverpool compulsorily acquired a public-house in 
North Hill Street in that city for road-widening purposes. 
Its net assessment for Poor Rate (which is supposed to take 
into consideration the fact of the licence, but often, as in 
this instance, does not) was £67; but, by the arbitration 
award, the Corporation had to pay £6,100 (the value of the 
licence), whilst the property in respect of which it was held 
cost-a further sum of only £1,200. Under the Bill this 
public-house would have paid {15 a year to the fund, out 
of which it would have obtained £6,000 as compensation. 
It is clear that, if licensees are to receive compensation on 
this basis, there will in future be no reduction worth men- 
tioning. The cost will be too heavy. Well might Tie 
Economist say in its issue of April 23rd :-— 


“ The value given to a house by the issuing of a license in respect of it is 

a gift handed over by the Licensing Authority, representing the na 

to the publican ; and to make this gift the basis of the publican’s claim for 
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compensation in the event of his license being extinguished, would be grossly 
inequitable from the public standpoint.” 

The difference also between the value which licences now 
have, and that which they will bear after the passing of the 
measure, will be very difficult to calculate. Though com- 
pensation is only to be paid on their present, and not on that 
increased value certain to accrue from the greater security 
they will enjoy as vested interests, it will in practice be 
almost impossible to prevent the latter factor from entering 
into any estimate of what they may be worth. Unless in 
recent years they have been sold, or valued for probate pur- 
poses, it is hard to see what data can be brought forward 
on which a satisfactory calculation can be based ; and the 
lapse of time, so beneficial in many public, as well as private 
affairs, will, in this respect, diminish instead of increasing 
the likelihood of this provision being taken into proper 
account. 

A more excellent way would be, to let the persons inte- 
rested in a licence put their own annual value on that licence, 
and to take that value as the basis on which they shall be 
assessed to the compensation fund, and also the basis on 
which they shall be compensated if such licence be extin- 
guished. 

As regards the average sum to be paid as compensation, 
opinion varies amongst those whose work brings them into 
actual contact with the problem. A former chairman of 
the London County Council (Sir John MacDougall) is 
recently reported to have stated in public, that the 113 
public-houses acquired by that body for public purposes in 
the fifteen years of its existence have cost upwards of 
£300,000, an average of about {£2,700 per house. It is, 
of course, likely that houses with a high market value, and, 
probably, therefore, a large trade, will not be regarded as 
superfluous ; but reduction must necessarily be less if they 
do not contribute on the basis of their capital or selling 
value, instead of the one laid down in the Bill. Under the 
scheme as drafted, the Clerk to the Liverpool Justices 
estimates, that a sum of about £35,000 per annum will be 
available in that city, where it is quite likely, that, for a few 


years, a certain number of houses doing little or no trade 
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will be got rid of ; but his yearly estimate is £1,500 less 
than that given in the Parliamentary Return, whilst the 
Clerks to the Birmingham Magistrates, and Mr. Arthur 
Chamberlain, calculate that the annual sum available there 
will be only £14,000, instead of the £29,000 officially esti- 
mated. And each licence suppressed will tend to retard the 
future rate of reduction by increasing the value of the re- 
mainder, whilst diminishing the fund by the amount of its 
annual contribution. It must also be clearly understood, that 
there is no compulsion on the Licensing Authorities to levy 
even the limited contribution allowed ; but, assuming that 
they do so, it would need 50 years to effect a reduction of 
the licences in England and Wales by one-fourth, taking an 
average value of £2,000 a house, or 25 years, taking an 
average of {1,000o—a figure that is certainly toolow. There 
would still remain about one licence to every 440 inhabitants 
(excluding the increase of population, which is uncertain), 
whilst the Minority Report of the Royal Commission on 
Licensing strongly advocated no more than one to every 750 
of the population in the town, and 400 in the country 
districts. To quote again from The Economist :— 

“ The new Bill converts what has hitherto been an annual tenancy into 
a freehold. If it should become law, ‘ the Trade’ will be established on a basis 


of security that it never stood on before ; and it will be impossible to extinguish 
redundant licenses without an unjustifiable expenditure of public money.” 


Where, as proposed by the Bill, reduction is regulated, 
not by the necessities of the case, but by the amount 
available for distribution as compensation, it follows that 
the Licensing Authority ought, before entering on reduction 
operations, to know eee what sum will be available for 
that purpose. This financial necessity is entirely ignored by 
the Bill. A writer to the Manchester Guardian points out, that 
in the State of Victoria, where, as regards this feature, a some- 
what similar system has been in existence for years, out of 
forty licences proposed to be abolished, the compensation 
fund has been too small to effect a reduction of more than 
eighteen, the remainder still being in existence. It is more 
than probable that the same result will follow in this 
country ; for the new Authority appointed to levy and award 
compensation can only act on the report of the magistrates, 
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which must be drawn up before the tribunal they report to 
has decided on the amount necessary, the scale on which it 
shall be levied, and what proportion (if any) shall be raised 
from the grant of new licences. 

A further result will be, that no licence, however worth- 
less hitherto, will be given up voluntarily, or without the 
payment of substantial compensation. It is always exceed- 
ingly hard to prove that a licence is worth absolutely 
nothing ; and it will be impossible in the future, for ever 
licence (“‘ off” licences as well as “‘ on ” licences) will have a 
surrender or barter value, and can be exchanged, if the 
Licensing Authority are willing, in return for the creation 
of valuable new licences in other areas. If the fund prove 
inadequate, it is probable that the inducements to do this 
will be very great. The public demand for reduction on 
the one hand, and the desire of the brewers for licences in 
new localities on the other, may between them exercise an 
irresistible influence on the magistrates. In Liverpool since 
1889, no less than 152 “on” licences alone have ceased to 


exist, through no application being made for their renewal. 


”» 


In the same period, 394 “on” licences in all were 
extinguished, many of them by arrangement with the large 
brewery firms owning “redundant” licences in the slum 
demolition areas. If the Bill becomes law, this process will 
cease. The fact that licences for the consumption of liquor 
off the premises (for the most part beer-shops) are not to 
contribute anything towards the compensation fund, not 
even when they are granted for the first time, and are never- 
theless (by sec. 4) made capable of being exchanged, with 
the consent of the Licensing Authority, for new “on” 
licences, is an extraordinary anomaly, which can _ hardly 
survive the Committee stage of the Bill. 

Apart from the faulty nature of the provisions strictly 
relating to compensation, a more serious blot on the measure 
is that it is designed apparently to make reduction more, 
instead of less, difficult. This is evident from a considera- 
tion of the nature of the new Licensing Authorities 
proposed to be substituted for those now in existence. The 
local Justices (including the County Boroughs) can no longer 
refuse renewal of an “ on ” licence, except on the grounds (a) 
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that the licensed premises have been ill-conducted, or (4) 
that they are structurally deficient or unsuitable, or (c) on 
grounds connected with the character or fitness of the 
proposed licensee. If they refuse to renew for any of these 
causes, an appeal apparently still lies to Quarter Sessions, as 
at present ; for the belief, rashly expressed by some, that 
this is removed in the case of houses figuring in what is 
known as “ the Black-List,” appears to be unfounded. Ifthe 
Justices at Brewster Sessions “are of opinion that the 
question of the renewal of any particular ‘on’ licence 
requires consideration on other grounds,” they must (out- 
side the County Boroughs) refer the matter to a committee 
of Quarter Sessions, with a report thereon. In the County 
Boroughs, the report will go to a special committee of 
Justices, to be presided over by the Recorder (when there 
is one). Either committee may decide to take no action on 
the report ; but, if they do take action, they are only to 
hear the persons interested in the licensed premises, after 
which, subject to the payment of compensation, they may, 
if they think it expedient, refuse the renewal of any licence 
mentioned in the report. 

Anyone who has practical knowledge of licensing 
matters will foresee the far-reaching and evil effect this 
clause will have on what is perhaps the most important of 
social reforms at the present time. No matter how badly 
a house may have been conducted, so long as it has not 
come within the limited powers remaining to the Justices 
of first instance, under the Bill as drawn, although it may 
seem almost incredible, its past record cannot be taken into 
consideration in assessing compensation. There is only 
one standard laid down for all alike. Even previous con- 
victions will not make any difference in the amount of the 
award. At present, the character of a house plays a most 
important part in deciding the action of the magistrates. A 
licence may be refused, if it be shown that a comparatively 
trifling offence, which would not perhaps come under those 
set out in sec. 1 of the Bill, is but the last of a long line. 
On the other hand, a well-conducted house, and a respect- 
able licensee, are seldom, or never, penalised the first time, 
unless the breach be a very grave one, or there have been 
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several convictions since the last Brewster Sessions. The 
question of non-requirement is now taken into consideration 
in dealing with a case of misconduct. Last year as many 
licences were refused renewal for other reasons along with 
non-requirement, as there were for non-requirement only. 
The divided jurdisiction is certain to have the most 
unfortunate results. However desirous the committee of 
Quarter Sessions or the Recorder’s committee may be of 
reducing licences, they cannot act unless the Justices of 
first instance make a report. However desirous the 
Justices of first instance may be to put down practices in 
the management of licensed premises, objectionable in 
themselves, but not the subject of legal enactment, and 
which cannot be specified, as they differ according to the 
circumstances of each locality, they will be unable to do so, 
except by a report which may not be acted on, and which, 
if it is, will necessitate full compensation being paid as the 
consequence of misbehaviour. 

To mention a few of the most important instances 
where magisterial regulations have in many places led, not 
only to a great improvement in the conduct of licensed 
premises, but also to a decided decrease in drunkenness and 
other offences. Selling drink on credit, giving what is 
known as “ the long-pull,” taking sailors’ advance notes in 
payment for drink (a practice formerly very prevalent in 
most sea ports), promoting sweepstakes and games which 
lead either to betting or to playing for drinks, allowing 
frequent visits of prostitutes, whilst keeping in this respect 
within the strict letter of the law—all these practices, and 
many others almost as undesirable, have been gradually 
abolished in very many districts, even in those where 
licensing administration is not of the strictest. Henceforth 
the control of the magistrates in such matters will be 
diminished ; for they will only be able very indirectly to 
hold the fear of the refusal of his licence over the head of a 
recalcitrant publican, and any apathy on the part of the new 
committees will bring about a relaxation of their authority. 
Their discretion will be yet further decreased. They must 
put in writing their reasons for exercising it in those limited 
cases where they can refuse a renewal. This provision, at 
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first sight innocuous, will in reality make it yet more 
difficult for the Justices to act. It frequently happens that 
many very different considerations enter into their collective 
decision. ‘The age and character of che house, the clean- 
ness or otherwise of its record, che pruximity of other 
houses, the sanitation, the character of the licensee and of 
his past conduct of the premises—all these are considered. 
One magistrate is impressed with one feature, his neighbour 
(who has known the house better or longer) with another, 
the evidence of the police perhaps carries greater weight with 
a third, who has no personal knowledge, than with his 
colleagues. How, in practice, can all the various factors 
which convince a Bench (often consisting in large boroughs 
of twenty magistrates and more) that a particular licence 
ought not to be renewed, be “ reduced to writing” ? Why, 
if compensation must always accompany a refusal to renew 
on public grounds, should the local magistracy be ousted 
from their jurisdiction ? 

The intricate way in which an already needlessly 
elaborate machinery is further altered, till it resembles a 
Chinese puzzle rather than a division of local government, 
is illustrated by a mere recital of the various bodies of 
magistrates, all, be it remembered, with differing functions 
and jurisdiction, but not necessarily composed of different 
men. Sitting as a member of a“ court,” as the new authori- 
ties will always sit, a magistrate must divest himself, or en- 
deavour to do so, of all that personal acquaintance with a 
particular licence or neighbourhood, which it is not only his 
right, but his duty to bear in mind, when he sits in another 
capacity. Even if magistrates are as wise as they frequently 
look, it must be far from easy to do this. And different 
licences will now be granted or refused by different bodies. 
For example, a new “on” licence will be everywhere, as 
now, first provisionally granted by the Licensing Committee ; 
it will then go before the committee appointed in County 
Boroughs by the whole body of Justices, with the Recorder 
as Chairman, for confirmation ; in all other places to the 
new committee of Quarter Sessions. A new “ off” licence 
on the other hand, after being provisionally granted in the 
same way, will be confirmed or refused in County Boroughs 
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by the vote of all the Justices attending, who are not 
disqualified, as, at the present time, is the case with a// 
new licences, in all boroughs having a separate Com- 
mission of the Peace. All the Justices may resolve to 
refuse the renewal of an “off” licence at Brewster 
Sessions on any ground, including non-requirement, and in 
that case an appeal will lie to Quarter Sessions, as at 
present constituted ; they may refuse an “on” licence for 
misconduct, when an appeal also lies to Quarter Sessions as 
at present constituted from all boroughs. If they refuse on 
the ground of non-requirement, in a County Borough, they 
can only send a report to the Recorder’s committee. Ina 
non-county borough, a report will be made to the new com- 
mittee of Quarter Sessions. In those County Boroughs 
that have not a Recorder, the special committee will have 
to manage, as they do at present, with a chairman who is 
one of their own number. There is nothing to prevent the 
same Justices in County Boroughs composing the Licensing 
Committee, and also the special committee ; and the first- 
named committee is to have its decisions revised, not, as 
now, by a//the Justices, a rule that has often prevented the 
“dumping” of new licences on neighbourhoods whose 
inhabitants did not desire them, but by another committee 
formed out of the same original body, chosen in the same 
way and probably at the same time, and which will, doubt- 
less, often be composed of the same magistrates, who, along 
with the Recorder, will consider, as a confirming committee, 
the report they themselves have drawn up as a Licensing 
Committee. The public will still be able to appear and 
object to a new grant of an “on” licence before the 
Licensing Committee, but not, as they now can, and often 
do, before the confirming committee ; in the case of an 
“off” licence their rights are not, however, interfered with. 

Both the Justices and the public will experience the 
greatest loss of power and influence outside the County 
Boroughs. For, on the consideration of the Justices’ report 
by the committee of Quarter Sessions, the Justices of first 
instance will not be represented otherwise than by that 
document. . The parties interested in the licence will, of 
course, be able to appear by counsel, and to call witnesses. 
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The members of the committee will have to cross-examine 
witnesses themselves, if there is to be any sifting of their 
evidence. The police, whose testimony is naturally of the 
greatest importance, and the public, every member of whom 
may now object to the renewal of a licence, and whose 
interests may be vitally affected, are absolutely excluded. 
The owners of the premises and the holder of the licence 
alone have a /ocus standi ; they may bring forward fresh facts, 
but no one can call any witness to disprove them. Comment 
on this plain statement of fact is hardly necessary ; but a 
remark of the late Lord Watson during the argument in 
Boulter v. Kent ‘fustices seems apposite. “The Licensing 
Justices,” said that learned judge, “are a body interposed 
between the licensee and the public, for the protection of the 
public.” 

It is the salutary practice in many districts for a 
committee of Justices personally to inspect the public-houses 
therein; so that they may satisfy themselves as to the 
circumstances of each individual case—a custom that 
obviously makes for efficient administration and fairness in 
arriving at a decision. They can at Brewster Sessions 
object to a renewal on their own initiative (the absence of 
which power the present Master of the Rolls stated, “ would 
be great misfortune”), if alterations in sanitation or struc- 
ture are necessary, or if the circumstances of the neigh- 
bourhood require a reduction. It needs no argument to 
show that they are thus in a better position to come to a 
decision than if the facts had merely been given in evidence 
before them. But a different state of things will be set up 
by the new Bill. Quarter Sessions (and any committee 
thereof) is a “court,” and, as such, can only act on the 
sworn testimony put before it ; and the same remark applies 
to the new committee constituted in County Boroughs. 
Hence, no member of either tribunal will be able to make 
use of his local knowledge: the very thing that many Acts 
relating to the sale of intoxicants specially direct licensing 
magistrates to do, and the original reason why they were 
chosen by the legislature to supervise it. The Bill completely 
alters this. Functions that have been in the past purely 
administrative, will now become as purely judicial. Hitherto, 
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in the words of Mathew, L.J., in the Farnham case, it has 
been their duty “to arbitrate impartially, not between 
themselves and the holder of the licence, but between that 
person and the public.” Now, as a court, they must adopt 
the rules and procedure in all things of a court, and from 
administrators become judges. 

In 1883, Sir William Harcourt, then Home Secretary, 
gave a sympathetic reply to a deputation of borough magis- 
trates from all parts of the country, who laid before him the 
grave injustice often done to a town by the persistent 
refusal of Quarter Sessions, composed of county Justices 
who may never have set foot in it and who do not reside 
there, to uphold the local Licensing Bench in refusing 
renewals in cases of misconduct. A similar, but still larger 
and more representative deputation waited on Mr. Matthews 
(now Lord Llandaff), in 1889, when he occupied the same 
position. This continuing grievance, dating from 1828, 
that is, prior to the first Municipal Corporations Act, 
obviously requires reform. But the measure before Parlia- 
ment, instead of removing it, at least in the case of the 
large towns, extends the jurisdiction of Quarter Sessions 
over all boroughs (not being County Boroughs) in respect 
of the grant of new “on” licences. Some 260 towns and 
cities will thus lose all but a fraction of self-government in 
licensing matters, which will henceforth be supervised by a 
body of country gentlemen, whose sole claim, apart from the 
Bill, to be considered judicial, is, that they live too far away 
to know anything about the facts of the cases they will 
decide. The committee of Quarter Sessions must attach to 
their confirmation of a new “on” licence, a condition, either 
that other licences shall be surrendered in exchange, or else 
imposing a money payment, which may be either a lump 
sum or an annual charge. The local magistrates are entirely 
superseded, as to these conditions of the new grant. They 
will not even be able to make a report to the committee 
regarding them. ‘The magistrates composing the latter are 
not only to decide what the fresh requirements of a growing 
neighbourhood may be, but to impose the conditions under 
which they may be satisfied. They are invited to decide 
that a district needs one public-house the more, because 
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another needs several the less, whilst they themselves may 
have not the slightest knowledge of either locality. And 
this, without hearing the local residents, who, after all, are 
the persons most nearly affected. In the County Boroughs, 
the evil, though less apparent, will still be very real. As 
previously shown, reduction will be slow, and, as time goes 
on, will tend to become slower ; the temptation therefore 
to increase the fund, or to decrease congestion of licences 
at the expense of suburban areas, will inevitably lead, 
in many towns, to new facilities being granted for reasons 
extraneous to the neighbourhoods for which they are 
granted. 

Other considerations also arise. The great brewery 
firms, who have already almost a monopoly in many parts 
of the country, will be able further to increase their power. 
They, and they alone, will be able to make those sufficiently 
large offers ms surrenders of moribund licences, which will 
henceforth be more probably a feature of new grants, than 
the “ special payments ” which the confirming authority can, 
if they choose, exact. Hence the Public House Trust 
Companies, which aim at the elimination of private profit 
from the sale of intoxicants, and all experiments in the 
direction of municipalisation of the drink traffic, will be 
checked. As far as it is possible to judge of the future 
results of a measure as revolutionary as it is reactionary, it 
seems evident that this check will be permanent; for the 
Bill contains no provision setting up a time limit beyond 
which compensation will cease ; and, should such a limit 
be introduced, it is certain, in view of the bitter hostility of 
“the Trade,” to be so remote, that it will postpone future 
experiments and reforms for at least a generation. 

There are other grave but minor defects in the Bill. 
There is nothing to prevent licensees being required to con- 
tract themselves out of participation in the compensation 
money. Many brewery companies already require their 
tenants to sign an agreement containing a clause by which 
they disclaim any interest in the licence. Barmen and bar- 
maids,it is now clear,will not in any case receive compensation, 
though they are as likely to need it as others, and indeed 
more so. From its somewhat obscure phraseology, it seems 
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highly doubtful whether Justices who are now disqualified 
(as holders of brewery shares, &c.) will be so in future in 
County Boroughs. Also an obvious omission is, that new 
licences, if they are at any future time refused renewal, will 
obtain compensation, equally with those now in existence. 
As the measure stands, it establishes the strongest vested 
interest in England, on as permanent a footing as the Church. 
And, unlike that Establishment, the members of this are all 
of one way of thinking as regards temporal, if not spiritual, 
things. 

When one contemplates the innumerable Acts of Parlia- 
ment relating to the sale of intoxicants, which, for the most 
part, still encumber the statute-book, and which commence 
with the last year of Henry III. ; when one considers how 
the legislature has from time to time, beginning with that 
liquor-legislation of the eighteenth century, which was (in 
Mr. Lecky’s words) “incomparably more momentous than 
any event in the purely political or military annals of the 
country,” tried fresh experiments, usually as disastrous in 
their effects as they were short-sighted in their conception ; 
when some of us know, by bitter experience, that a right 
interpretation of all their ambiguities, exceptions, and 
contradictions, requires the consideration of over sixteen 
hundred decided cases of importance—one can only rise from 
a perusal of the additional intricacies of this Bill, with the 
fervent hope that it may never become law. 

Davin FREEMAN 





THE AUSTRALIAN LABOUR MINISTRY 


‘iN is none too easy to write anything useful about a 
Ministry which has not been in office a month, and 
which may possibly be ousted before this article is printed. 
The Australian position, however, is so uncommon that, 
whether the Watson Cabinet has come to stay or to go, its 
very advent must be noteworthy. It may hold the reins 


for years, or only for weeks. In either case Australian 
public affairs can scarcely thereafter be quite the same again. 
A heavy blow has been struck at some of the unrealities of 


Party. The old middle-class see-saw is not likely to go on. 
Something has been done to bring the people of Australia 
consciously face to face with the industrial and social 
realities which underlie ordinary politics in any and every 
democracy. I shall have a word or two to say, presently, 
on the probabilities of the position in Melbourne. Mean- 
while, it may be emphasised, that even the immediate success 
of a Protectionist-Free Trade coalition would not dispose of 
the Labour Party, or even seriously affect its prestige. It is 
a growing influence. For Mr. Watson to hold office for so 
much as a single month, will stimulate interest in him and 
his Party, and be accounted a triumph by his sympathisers 
throughout the Continent. His speedy ejectment—should 
it come—will hardly do more than impress upon him and 
his friends the necessity for coming to terms with the more 
vigorous and trustworthy Progressives outside their own 
class. This done, Labour, powerfully reinforced, may be 
trusted to make resolute efforts to regain power. Mean- 
while, any anti-Labour Coalition can only hope to hold its 
ground by bidding as high against the Labour policy as it 
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can. In other words, the defeat of Labour is not at all 
likely to initiate a Conservative reaction. 

So far, the most striking feature of the new departure 
has been the good-humoured acquiescence with which it has 
been received, both in Australia and in this country. A 
few panic-mongers have done their best with the well-worn 
alarm cry of “Socialism!” Two or three writers—who 
probably think, quite honestly, that the British public will 
do better by putting its money into South African gold 
mines than by lending it to Municipalities or Colonies—are 
pointing a warning finger at the outlook for Australian 
finance, forgetting that one of the planks of the Labour 
Party’s platform is to prohibit Federal borrowing, except for 
the conversion of State loans. Others are exhibiting the 
closeness of their personal acquaintance with things 
Australian by writing of “ Mr. Dickens,” “Sir John Lee” 
and “ Mr. Fishey”; by telling us that Mr. Higgins has 
been Mr. Deakin’s Attorney-General; that the Seddon 
Government is a Labour Ministry ; or that it is the ex- 
travagance of the Labour Party which has piled up the 
public debt of Victoria. But such big or little slips are 
rare ; and the note of unamiable violence is happily rare 
also. One may read scores of articles without encountering 
it : articles as sensible, courteous, and cautious as any reason- 
able Colonist could ask for. A dozen years ago, the coming 
of Labour in Australia would have been greeted very 
differently here. It is only fair to point out that, though 
the open disgust and contempt with which Australian 
Labour politicians were then regarded was not just, the 
politicians themselves have risen no small distance above 
the level on which they then stood. They were never, as 
a class, incendiaries. But they were, politically, unedu- 
cated, and therefore impatient, and unused to weigh the 
possible effects of exaggerated language. 

In fourteen years Australian Labour has travelled a 
long way from the stage of Maritime and Shearers’ Strikes, 
and William Lane’s Communism—far even from the 
gospel of Socialism in Our Time. Its leaders are now as 
practical as any sober English Trade Unionists. Between 
them and their English congeners, however, there is the 
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difference, that the Australians have substituted State 
Arbitration for Strikes—a change which entails political 
and industrial consequences to Labour which Englishmen 
cannot easily measure. (The difference is none the less 
important and fundamental because, just for the moment, 
the Taff Vale and other decisions, have half paralysed 
militant Trades Unionism in this country.) The Australian 
Labour leaders are neither revolutionary prophets nor 
rowdy agitators, but just such men as the handful of quiet 
Labour members whose personal merit saves them from 
being quite lost in the wilderness of broadcloth in the 
House of Commons. Personally, Mr. Watson and his 
lieutenants are not pick-and-shovel men. They are all 
workmen raised by their industry and intelligence above 
the rank and file who labour with their hands. In the 
Colonies, it is common for working-men thus self-lifted 
out of the ruck to lose sympathy with it. Happily, this 
estrangement is not inevitable ; and the Australian Labour 
Ministers are examples of workers who prefer to lead their 
old comrades, rather than push their own way to placid 
respectability among the petite bourgeoisie. Sir William 
McMillan, whom the Labour Party regard as perhaps their 
most steadfast prominent antagonist, and who is, indeed, 
the most openly anti-Socialistic of well-known Australian 
politicians, has nothing worse to say of the Labour members 
than this :— 


“ He did not think the people quite understood the Labour Party in the 
Federal Parliament. So far as they were personally concerned, there was not 
one of them in whose hands he would not be quite prepared to place his own 
affairs. Some of them were very capable men and eloquent speakers. It was 
their policy that was objectionable. . . . Their aim was to create a system 
of State Socialism in this country.” 


Mr. Watson himself appears specially made to falsify 
the stale lampoons which have for many years done duty for 
portraits of Labour Leaders. He is as unlike the coarse, 
howling rough of anti-Labour cartoons, as Mr. Parnell was 
unlike the typical Hibernian blatherskite. The Australian 
Premier, cool, pleasant-mannered, self-controlled, with some 
knowledge of books as well as of men, and with what his 
opponents term “a talent for intrigue”—in other words, 
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managing power—is yet by no means the most fluent or 
rousing speaker of his Party. Mr. Hughes is but one of 
several who easily surpass their leader in this respect. But 
in the Colonies, though the best speakers occasionally gain 
Premierships, they seldom hold them long. It was not 
oratory which enabled Sir John Forrest to govern West 
Australia for ten years, or which made Sir Edmund Barton 
the Commonwealth’s first Prime Minister; which gave 
Mr. Kingston and Sir George Turner unprecedented terms 
of office, or which has kept Mr. Seddon a Minister for 
more than thirteen years. Force of character, hearty 
geniality, and managing skill, are more lasting influences 
with the Colonial democracy than eloquence. Two of these 
qualities the quiet Mr. Watson is held to possess—also 
others, to wit, patience, judgment, and honesty. Starting 
in life with just so much equipment of knowledge as a State 
primary school in a small New Zealand town could give 
him; apprentice, at fourteen, in a newspaper office in 
Oamaru, the town aforesaid ; launched into the larger world 
of Sydney soon after reaching manhood—the young stranger 
from New Zealand came to the front in Australian politics 
with a speed which was a tribute to his strength and deter- 
mination. Altogether without brilliance or dash, he has 
impressed those who know him as having the power of 
digesting plans and suggestions, of brooding over ideas, 
and of acting to some purpose, usually at the right moment. 
Hostile editors call him a clever wire-puller. But that is 
no more than common form for an adroit tactician. Adroit 
a leader must be admitted to be who, under novel and trying 
conditions, has kept his people together as well as Parnell 
did the Irish, and who, unlike Parnell, has neither a national 
cause, a race antipathy, nor a huge campaign fund to draw 
upon. A sectional leader who is supporting a Government “on 
terms” is certain either to ask too much, or to seem to his 
followers outside Parliament to be getting too little. For 
three years Mr. Watson avoided making the first mistake, 
contriving the while to retain the confidence of an aggressive 
Party, rapidly growing in numbers and self-confidence. 
Much has been made of the concessions “ extorted ” by 
him from the Barton and Deakin Ministries. Yet, with 
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two notable exceptions, the legislation so far placed on the 
statute-book of the Commonwealth has not been other than 
any earnest Progressive Government would have placed there, 
had it had the chance. The two exceptions are—the stipu- 
lation for White Labour on subsidised mail steamers, and the 
clause of the Immigration Law dealing with Labour im- 
ported under contract. And I feel bound to say, that an 
importance altogether artificial seems to me to oon been 
attached to these two departures. The part played by Mr. 
Watson’s following in toning down Mr. Kingston’s Protec- 
tionist tariff, where it threatened most to raise the cost of 
living to the poor, cannot be complained of in free-trade 
England. Their effort to secure a fair living wage for public 
servants would command the support of the London Count 
Council. Mr. Balfour himself has expressed sympathy with 
their reluctance to see Australia deluged with Asiatic coolies 
—a reluctance which is shared by Colonists of all classes. 
And the Liberal Party of this country, from their leaders 
downward, are scarcely likely to complain of Australian 
Labour for signing the death-warrant of “ modified slavery ” 
on the Queensland sugar plantations. Apart from their 
record, it is highly significant that the Colonial Press bears 
general testimony to the individual moderation of character 
of Mr. Watson and his colleagues. This is all the more 
significant, because the Labour leaders are as candidly treated 
by the newspapers of the Commonwealth, as Labour leaders 
are wont to be in all countries. 

English readers can, to a certain extent, understand the 
position in Melbourne, by picturing to themselves Mr. Bal- 
four’s cabinet displaced by a combination headed by Mr. 
Richard Bell, with Sir Robert Reid as his Attorney-General, 
Mr. John Burns attending to the militia and volunteers, Mr. 
Shackleton presiding over the Local Goverment Board, and 
Mr. Will Crooks acting as Home Secretary. Such a régime 
seems unthinkable to the property-owning classes here. It 
is not very likely that any of us will live to see such a 
Ministry installed at Westminster. But just such a Ministry 
is governing Australia ; and that it should rule a Continent 
in absolute quiet, even for a few weeks, is a remarkable in- 
cident. The heavens have not fallen: even Australian stocks 
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have not fallen. At the same time, we must remember 
that the Commonwealth contains barely four millions of 
people ; that the Imperial Government is responsible for 
its foreign relations; that it has no State Church, no 
aristocracy or Court, no navy, virtually no standing army. 
Moreover, many of its most active and important depart- 
ments of self-government remain in the hands of the 
individual States. The powers of its Federal Government, 
for good or for evil, are restricted. 

Nevertheless, as anyone knows who has read the Com- 
monwealth of Australia Constitution Act, there is plenty of 
work to be done by an energetic Federal Ministry. The 
simplest method of estimating the spirit in which the Labour 
Party, in or out of office, is likely to tackle its tasks, is to 
review the actual record of Mr. Watson and his section. 
For this, it is not necessary to turn to platform speakers, or 
to rely on descriptions in partisan newspapers. The 
Australian Hansard furnishes voluminous evidence that 
the Labour leaders are rational, business-like, and even 
sagacious politicians. That their “tail” contains one or 
more scatter-brained stump-orators, whose rhodomontade 
has at best a serio-comic flavour, is not to the point. No 
Party can fairly be judged by its fools or fire-brands, unless 
they direct its policy. On the whole, the policy of the 
Australian Labour Party has been directed by its level- 
headed men. Allowing for the very great difference between 
English and Australian conditions, there is little doubt that 
these men have done almost nothing which need shock an 
open-minded English believer in progress and democracy. 

The hesitation shown by them in endorsing proposals 
for heavy State bounties to manufactures should not 
surprise English free-traders. The plan of a gradual 
exclusion of Kanaka labourers is neither rash nor cruel. 
There is no need to suppose that it will prove ruinous 
to the sugar-planters, for whom partial compensation has 
been provided in the shape of rebates of excise duties 
and protection against foreign competition. A member 
of the Queensland Cabinet lately hazarded the opinion, 
that three-fourths of this year’s sugar crop would be grown 
entirely byg White Labour. On these lines exclusion 
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will certainly be carried through, whether Mr. Watson 
stays in office or leaves it. 

Anyone who has, during the last few days, read the 
telegrams from Australia professing to give the lines of the 
proposed agreement between the Deakin and Reid sections, 
will have noted that, foremost among these principles, comes 
the maintenance of a White Australia. As a single instance 
of the kind of race-danger that already threatens Tropical 
Australia, I may point out that, not many months ago, the 
population of Thursday Island was officially ascertained to 
be made up of the following elements :—Europeans, 705 ; 
Japanese, 304; Chinese, 115; Filipinos, 83; South Sea 
Islanders, 81 ; Malays, 55; Cingalese, 54; Papuans, 29; 
Hindoos, 22; Nondescripts, 128: total, 1,576. There 
are still some eight thousand Kanakas in Queensland. 
In three years there should be none. Nor, if we turn 
to Asiatic immigration, will the reign of a Labour 
Ministry involve any change of policy. It may tighten by 
a turn the administration of the Exclusion Law, as we 
may see from the encounter between Mr. Hughes and 
Mr. Jenkins over the ten Chinese who professed to be 
“returning” to the Northern Territory. It will probably 
be slightly more difficult for perjury and bland deception 
to find loopholes in the Immigration Acts, while Labour 
administers them. But there will be no new policy. The 
ideal of a White Australia has been unalterably adopted. 

The enforcement of the law dealing with white immi- 
grants might not be quite so free from difficulty. Feeling 
runs high in Australia over the restriction of white contract 
labour. Anything done by Mr, Watson’s colleagues under 
this head would be jealously scrutinised, first by the Trade 
Unions, who are determined to check the importing of work- 
men under contract, then by the employers, who wish the 
restriction repealed, then by the Imperialists, who specially 
object to its being applied to British immigrants. It may 
easily happen, however, that no difficult case may occur for 
many months. The importation of British contract 
labourers into Australia is rare, and entirely confined to men 
having special and much-needed skill. On the other hand, 
the introduction of white foreigners—e.g., Italians—for the 
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purpose of reducing the colonial rate of wages, is disliked 
by Australians generally ; and there would be no outcry if 
the law were firmly used to thwart any such attempt. The 
charge rather recklessly made in this country against 
Australian Labour politicians, of scheming to shut out all 
immigration, British and foreign, fit and unfit alike, has 
been trumped up with very small justification. Those who 
make it point to the marked slackening of the human 
inflow into Australia during the last twelve years, and lay 
stress on the undoubted fact, that three of the colonies 
have not even kept their natural increase. But this arrest 
of immigration has been due—apart from the bad Land Laws 
of past decades—to financial and industrial depression ; and 
the depression has had nothing whatever to do with Labour 
politics. Mr. Watson is no more responsible for the 
drought than is Sir Wilfrid Laurier for the rigorous winter 
which has, until the last month, been half paralysing 
Canada. So frightful was the havoc made by the years of 
drought—which reduced the sheep in the Commonwealth 
from 106 millions in 1891 to 48 millions in 19g02—that 
there need be no wonder that, for a year or two, immigration 
ceased. The Investors’ Review is not an apologist of the 
Australian Labour Party. But the Australian correspondent 
of this newspaper wrote bluntly during the drought, that 
to promote immigration to the continent would be a crime. 
How absurd is it, then, to put the cessation of the influx to 
the account of politicians, Labour or otherwise. 

Nor, to go further back, has Labour been the cause of 
bank crashes or low prices of wool, wheat, and meat. It 
is one thing for Labour to refuse to vote for spending 
public money on artificially stimulating an influx of work- 
people. It would be another thing for Labour to check the 
spontaneous coming of an efficient class of people for whom 
openings exist. So far, Labour has not done this. It is 
not in the least likely to do it. Only in March last 
Mr. Watson said :— 


“T heartily sympathise with the idea that we should attract people to 
these shores in increasing numbers. . . . I hope that immigrants of the right 
class will be attracted to Australia.” 
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In the United States, harsher Immigration Laws than 
Australia’s have been rigidly enforced for many years. But 
they have not hindered European immigrants from pouring 
in by hundreds of thousands. In short, I do not believe 
that Labour members in Australian Parliaments have, from 
first to last, kept a thousand decent British immigrants out of 
Australia. Industrial depression apart, what is it that, more 
than anything else, has, over a series of years, restricted 
voluntary British immigration to Australia, kept down the 
growth of wealth and production there, and retarded the 
increase of population? The answer is—Land Monopoly. 
With the responsibility for this economic mistake and obstacle 
to development, the Labour Parties, at any rate, cannot be 
charged. At the present moment, they are advocating as 
part of their policy that subdivision and closer settlement 
of the soil, without which all talk of effectual immigration 
is but idle wind and glib mockery. ~ 

Outside this much-discussed question of immigration, 
English criticism of the Australian Labour Party is osten- 
sibly based upon allegations: (1) that they are the cause of 
extravagant finance; (2) that they are hostile to British 
trade and shipping ; (3) that they are, at the best, lukewarm 
towards the Imperial connection, which (it is said) many of 
them secretly hate ; (4) that they are Socialists, who, by 
endeavouring hastily to realise costly if not impracticable 
ideals, will bring ruin on an important part of the Empire. 

Under the head of finance, it should be enough to men- 
tion, that nearly three-fourths of the Australian public debt 
was incurred before Labour as a Party exercised any direct 
control over Parliaments. Of the borrowing which has 
taken place since 1892—when the total debt was already 
160 millions—many millions have been raised by Govern- 
ments uninfluenced by Labour, in some cases keenly hostile 
to it. The truth is—as practical colonial politicians could 
testify—that very little of the pressure for expenditure, 
which is always being applied to Governments, comes from 
Trade Unions or from Labour, organised or unorganised. 
Most of it comes from local bodies, sometimes urban or 
suburban, but usually rural ; from members of Parliament, 
chiefly for country districts; from settlers on the soil, 
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especially those in the back blocks, who cry out, not 
unnaturally, for roads, railways, bridges, water, cheap 
money, and other aids to settlement ; and, loudest of all, 
from the newspapers, which, unless they are denouncing 
the Treasurer of the day for the grossest extravagance, 
are certain to be railing at him for callously neglecting the 
requirements of this or that important district or vital 
interest. The sums spent on providing work for the 
unemployed have always been trivial,—a mere drop in the 
ocean. The development of the Colonies by means of State 
loans for public works was a departure made by the middle- 
class between thirty and forty years ago. Still, when the 
cry goes up for a “ vigorous” revival of it in this or that 
State, the demand comes from the middle-class, not from 
Labour, and, as often as not, is a counter-bid to Labour’s 
schemes of social reform and graduated taxation. True, 
that when the periodical fit of reaction and repentance 
seizes this or that community, Labour sometimes tries to 
tone down schemes of retrenchment likely to affect wage- 
earners with sudden severity. But that is not quite the 
same thing as being the sole or chief force to drive Ministry 
after Ministry into heavy borrowing. In only one case— 
in New South Wales between 1900 and 1903—is there 
much colour to be found for this accusation. That curious, 
but very able, ally and counsellor of Labour, the Sydney 
Bulletin, has been inveighing against over-borrowing for 
years past, in its own uncompromising style. Finally, 
Labour is pledged distinctly to resist all Federal borrowing, 
except for conversion. 

Very few words need be wasted over the suggestion 
that Labour is openly hostile to British trade, or secretly 
unfriendly to the whole British connection. If Pro- 
tectionism is to be reckoned the expression of Colonial 
hostility to the British trader, then it may be pointed out 
that Mr. Deakin, and not Mr. Watson, is the head of the 
Protectionists. ‘The new Premier, though defining himself 
as a “ Moderate Protectionist,” openly expresses gratification 
that the Fiscal Question is dead. If anti-Imperialism is to be 
measured by opposition to Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, then 
the head and front of that opposition is to be found, not in 
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Labour’s ranks, but in the persons of the vagy? tee of 
Free Trade, Mr. Reid and the Sydney Daily Telegraph. 
Mr. Watson has contented himself with saying, that 
he leaves it to Great Britain to judge whether it is in 
her interests'to make special trade arrangements with her 
Colonies. He believes that a wise reciprocal arrangement 
would be generally beneficial ; but he will not re-open the 
fiscal question, until a definite offer is received from 
England. The stress laid by Mr. Watson on the need for 
at once appointing a High Commissioner to represent 
Australia in London, does not look like disrespect to the 
Mother Country. The attempt to encourage or compel 
the manning of Australia’s mercantile marine by white 
seamen may be open to criticism, but hardly to objection on 
Imperialist grounds. Norcan the Labour Party be accused 
of indifference to national Defence. They have, indeed, 
been led away to follow that will-o’-the-wisp, an Australian 
war-fleet. But, in the debates on the land forces of the 
Commonwealth, they have shown themselves quite alive to 
the need for a well-trained, well-equipped citizen army. 
Some of their opponents, indeed, have twitted them with 
their readiness to subordinate individual liberty to national 
drill. An‘English newspaper, The National Service fournal, 
commenting last year on their demand for military training 
on the grounds of national safety, physique, and character, 
heartily congratulated them on their logic. Mr. Watson, 
who then called for the improvement of the wretched 
armament of the Australian forces, now offers, I observe, to 
be as good as his word, and to spend £125,000 forthwith on 
new material. 

The alleged antagonism of Labour to British shipping 
has its origin in the share taken by ocean-going steamship 
companies in the Australian coasting trade. These com- 
panies, or some of them, carry freight or passengers along 
the thousands of miles of coast lying between Perth 
and Northern Queensland, and thereby compete with the 
ordinary inter-Colonial steamers. When, therefore, the 
latter were compelled to pay Federal Customs duties on 
their ‘ships’ stores”—chiefly tobacco and alcohol— 
consumed off the coast, they naturally demanded that the 
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ocean steamship owners should pay also. After some 
picturesque episodes, in which Mr. Kingston, as Customs 
Minister, and various wrathful sea-captains, played spirited 
parts, a decision of the Privy Council obliged the Shipping 
Companies to submit. They now further apprehend 
the possibility of a Navigation Act, which may con- 
ceivably contain clauses excluding coloured seamen, 
enforcing Colonial rates of pay, and even placing coastal 
freights and charges under the control of an Inter-State 
Commission. These things, however, are but possibilities. 
Already it is agreed that the Act shall not apply to trade 
and transport between West Australia and the Eastern 
Colonies. Other concessions may follow. Mr. Watson 
evidently recognises that here his Party is on slippery 
ground ; for he postpones the question until next session, 
and talks of appointing a Royal Commission to investigate 
it. The prohibition of coloured labour on steamers 
subsidised to carry Government mails is more than a 
possibility ; it is resolved on, and is a bone of contention at 
this moment between the Commonwealth and the Shipping 
Companies. Here it is not at all likely that the Labour 
Ministry will give way, even if a more expensive or 
irregular service is the result. 

To discuss at length in this article the principles of the 
Labour Party’s “Socialism,” would be to waste good ink. 
Admittedly, they wish to widen the State’s functions, to 
regulate private enterprise, and even to socialise one or two 
industries. Many of them hold views about banking which 
would horrify orthodox minds in Lombard Street. But it 
is less important to examine the theories they profess, than 
to state exactly what they propose to try in the near future. 
For the present, it would seem, projects of a State Bank are 
narrowed into a proposal to copy the Canadian stipulation, 
that chartered banks shall hold one-third of their cash 
reserve in Government notes. The only industry to be 
nationalised just yet is the tobacco trade: an experiment for 
which there will be plenty of precedent, and which should 
be more profitable than coal-mining, and less thorny than 
the liquor traffic. Old-Age Pensions are already in force in 
New South Wales and Victoria ; and so are enjoyed among 
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two-thirds of the people of Australia. To extend them to 
the remainder will not be a revolution. 

The next step in the regulation of private industry is, of 
course, to be the passing of a Federal Arbitration Law, of 
a scope wide enough to embrace the State railways, and any 
State undertakings of an industrial nature, though not, 
apparently, the ordinary civil servants of the State Govern- 
ments, An Arbitration Bill has been before the Federal 
Parliament for many months. The endeavour to mould it 
to the shape desired by the Labour Party has been fatal, 
first of all to Mr. Kingston, its author, whom it impelled to 
break with his colleagues and leave office, and then to 
Mr. Deakin, who, unlike Mr. Kingston, would not touch 
the State railways, and faced defeat rather than do so. 
Mr. Watson will now have to attempt what Mr. Kingston 
failed to get Mr. Deakin and Sir E. Barton to agree to. If 
we may accept the voting on the division which overthrew 
Mr. Deakin as the measure of the true opinion of the 
House of Representatives, Mr. Watson ought to be able to 
pass his Bill. If, however, some of the Reid Party who 
helped him to destroy the late Ministry now turn on him, 
the voting will at the best be very close. Every effort is 
being made by those opposed to Industrial Arbitration to 
represent the Bill as an attack on State Rights. If a 
Federal Arbitration Court should deliver an award regulat- 
ing any of the conditions of labour on State railways, then, 
to that extent, the powers of the State authorities will be 
interfered with. This seems highly objectionable to persons 
to whom it appears the most natural thing in the world 
for the Federal Supreme Court to quash a decision of the 
Industrial Arbitration Court of New South Wales, which is 
a Statetribunal. It is one of Fate’s ironies, that the Labour 
Party, which, ten years ago, was so suspicious of Federation, 
and so jealous for State Rights, should now be arrayed on the 
Federal side. Apart from the dry point of constitutional 
law—which is a matter for the Judges—my sympathies are 
entirely with Messrs. Watson and Kingston, in their wish to 
bring the State railways under an impartial tribunal. 

It is intolerable that the land transport of a count 
should be paralysed by a great railway-strike. And if public 
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opinion will not endure such an attack on society, it is but 
common justice that railway servants should be allowed 
recourse to some less desperate remedy. It is not desirable that 
extravagant concessions should be gradually squeezed out of 
Governments by numerous and well-organised servants of 
the State who are voters. It is equally undesirable that a 
reaction against such extravagance should lead to wholesale 
dismissals, attempts to limit the civil rights of public 
servants, or the surrender of State departments to a 
bureaucracy of commissioners. I do not doubt the power 
of any angry democracy to bring its revolting servants to 
their knees, as Victoria lately did. But Arbitration is better 
than the strain of such conflicts. I am inclined to think, 
that it will gradually be made use of in many communities 
to prevent friction between the State and its servants, quite 
as much in the interest of the taxpayers as of those they 
employ. Apart altogether from the vexed question of the 
inclusion or exclusion of State servants, a Federal Arbitration 
Law is of the utmost moment to the Labour Party. The 
Factory Acts and other industrial laws of the States of the 
Commonwealth differ widely. The process of levelling 
these up is bound to be very slow, owing to the weakness of 
the Progressives in the Upper Houses of the State parlia- 
ments. The Labour leaders believe that a Federal Arbitra- 
tion Court, by making awards which will be applicable 
through several States at once, will roll out inequalities. 
Twenty years hence, it may seem curious that it was Labour 
which fought for the abolition of strikes and lock-outs in the 
Commonwealth, and a section of employers who resisted it. 
It remains, however, that a portion of the employing class 
are more afraid of regulation than of conflict, though the 
success of Mr. Wise’s Arbitration Act in New South Wales 
has done something to diminish this antagonism. 

Even with the help of Mr. Higgins, Mr. Kingston, and 
certain other friendly Progressives, Mr. Watson, with his 
little company of 22, can hardly count on more than 32 votes 
in a House of 75. Only the divisions of his antagonists 
give him any hope. All the feeling which separates Free 
Trade from Protection, New South Wales from Victoria, 
and Individualism from semi-Socialism, divides some of 
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Mr. Reid’s following from some of Mr. Deakin’s. There 
are members, too, in both parties, especially in Mr. Deakin’s, 
who are far from anxious to go to all lengths in a mortal 
quarrel with Labour. Some hesitate because they are 
honestly in sympathy with Labour’s ideals ; others because 
Labour has many friends in most Australian constituencies. 
So, although most of Mr. Reid’s friends and a few of the 
Protectionists may be quite ready to turn out the Labour 
Ministry forthwith, there are other members who may 
prefer to make at least a _ graceful show of 
“giving Labour its chance.” If it be true that 
Mr. Deakin is personally unwilling to take office with 
his old opponent, the reluctance of the Protectionists to swear 
allegiance to their veteran Free Trade enemy will be intensi- 
fied. It is not for nothing that Mr. Reid has gained the 
name of being the most effective platform-speaker in Aus- 
tralia. His flouts and gibes have left many opponents very 
sore. Then, though the Fiscal Question is loudly proclaimed 
to be dead, the divisions it caused are not yet closed. In- 
fluential, therefore, as the pressure in favour of coalition is 
sure to be from alarmed respectability outside, the old 
Government and Opposition Parties may take time to 
coalesce ; and, meanwhile, Mr. Watson may win recruits. 
The moderation of his outline of policy shows that he is 
prepared to beconciliatory. The reviving prosperity which 
is following the rains should make finance easier for him than 
it has been for Sir George Turner. Though some eight 
millions of the revenue collected by the Federal officials have 
to go into the State treasuries, the balance amounts to a sum 
exceeding four millions. Next year—should his Ministry 
live so long—Mr. Watson will probably be well in funds. 
With no small prudence, he has postponed his financial 
measures—the Bills to deal with Banking, the Tobacco 
Trade, and Old-Age Pensions—until next session. This is 
quite legitimate. The preparation of such measures must 
take time : the country is in no hurry: the present session 
is very far spent. At the same time, it eases the strain on the 
new Ministry. And if Mr. Deakin will not lead an assault 
upon them, there is no other chief in eitherdivision of Labour's 
antagonists capable of exciting very wide enthusiasm, Mr, 
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Reid and Sir George Turner would not lack strength in 
combination. Mr. Reid’s talents are admired, and Sir 
George Turner’s solid sense respected. But respect, and 
even admiration, cannot “fire the prairie.’ Should Mr. 
Watson gain time, and be able to get steering way on his 
ship, he may manage to slip between the ice-floes of 
Commercialism and Individualism, which now threaten to 
nip his vessel, and reach comparatively open water. Once 
there, the fate of master and ship will depend on the 
impression which their navigation makes on Australian 
feeling outside Parliament. If the Labour Premier should 
rally Progressives generally to his flag, he may secure 
something more than a lease of office. He may gain 
power to carry out a policy. 


W. P. Reeves 





THE ROAD FROM COLONUS 


I 


Bus no very intelligible reason, Mr. Lucas had hurried ahead of 
his party. He was perhaps reaching the age at which indepen- 
dence becomes valuable, because it is so soon to be lost. Tired of 
attention and consideration, he liked breaking away from the 
younger members, to ride by himself and to dismount unassisted. 
Perhaps he also relished that more subtle pleasure of being kept 
waiting for lunch, and of telling the others on their arrival that it 
was of no consequence. 

So, with childish impatience, he battered the animal’s sides with 
his heels, and made the muleteer bang it with a thick stick and 
prick it with a sharp one, and jolted down the hill sides through 
clumps of flowering shrubs and stretches of anemones and asphodel, 
till he heard the sound of running water, and came in sight of the 
group of plane trees where they were to have their meal. 

Even in England those trees would have been remarkable, so 
huge were they, so interlaced, so magnificently clothed in quivering 
green. And here in Greece they were unique, the one cool spot in 
that hard brilliant landscape, already scorched by the heat of an 
April sun, In their midst was hidden a tiny Khan or country inn, 
a frail mud building with a broad wooden balcony, in which sat an 
old woman spinning, while a small brown pig, eating orange peel, 
stood beside her. On the wet earth below squatted two children, 
playing some primeval game with their fingers ; and their mother, 
none too clean either, was messing with some rice inside. As Mrs. 
Forman would have said: “it was all very Greek”; and the 
fastidious Mr. Lucas felt thankful that they were bringing their 
own food with them, and should eat it in the open air. 

Still, he was glad to be there—the muleteer had helped him off 
—and glad that Mrs. Forman was not there to forestall his opinions 
—glad even that he should not see Ethel for quite half an hour. 
Ethel was his youngest daughter, still unmarried. She was unselfish 
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and affectionate, and it was generally understood that she was to 
devote her life to her father, and be the comfort of his old age. 
Mrs. Forman always referred to her as Antigone ; and Mr. Lucas 
tried to settle down to the ré/e of CEdipus, which seemed the only 
one that public opinion allowed him. 

He had this in common with C&dipus, that he was growing old. 
Even to himself it had become obvious. He had lost interest in 
other people’s affairs, and seldom attended when they spoke to him. 
He was fond of talking himself, but often forgot what he was 
going to say ; and, even when he succeeded, it seldom seemed worth 
the effort. His phrases and gestures had become stiff and set ; his 
anecdotes, once so successful, fell flat ; his silence was as meaningless 
as his speech. Yet he had led a healthy, active life, had worked 
steadily, made money, educated his children. There was nothing 
and no one to blame: he was simply growing old. 

At the present moment, here he was in Greece ; and one of the 
dreams of his life was realised. Forty years ago he had caught 
the fever of Hellenism, and all his life he had felt that, could he 
but visit that land, he would not have lived in vain. But Athens 
had been dusty, Delphi wet, Thermopyle flat ; and he had listened 
with amazement and cynicism to the rapturous exclamations of his 
companions. Greece was like England: it was a man who was 
growing old, and it made no difference whether that man looked at 
the Thames or the Eurotas. It was his last hope of contradicting 
that logic of experience, and it was failing. 

Yet Greece had done something for him, though he did not 
realise it. It had made him discontented ; and there are stirrings of 
life in discontent. He knew that he was not the victim of 
continual ill-luck. Something great was wrong ; and he was pitted 
against no mediocre or accidental enemy. For the last month a 
strange desire had possessed him to die fighting. 

“Greece is the land for young people,” he said to himself as he 
stood under the plane trees, “ but 1 will enter into it, I will possess 
it. Leaves shall be green again, water shall be sweet, the sky shall 
be blue. They were so forty years ago, and I will win them back. 
I do mind being old, and I will pretend no longer.” 

He took two steps forward, and immediately cold waters were 
gurgling over his ankle. 

“Where does the water come from?” he asked himself. “I 
do not even know that.” He remembered that all the hill sides 
were dry; yet here the road was suddenly covered with flowing 
streams, 

He stopped still in amazement, saying: ‘‘ Water out of a tree 
—out of a hollow tree. I never saw nor thought of that before.” 
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For the enormous plane that leant towards the Khan was hollow 
—it had been burnt out for charcoal—and from its living trunk 
there gushed an impetuous spring, coating the bark with fern and 
moss, and flowing over the mule track to create fertile meadows 
below. The simple country folk had paid to beauty and mystery 
such tribute as they could, for in the rind of the tree a shrine was 
cut, holding a lamp and a little picture of the Virgin, inheritor of 
the Naiad’s and Dryad’s joint abode. 

“‘] never saw anything so marvellous before,” said Mr. Lucas. 
‘I could even step inside the trunk and see where the water comes 
from.” 

For a moment he hesitated to violate the shrine. Then he 
remembered with a smile his own thought—‘ the place shall be 
mine; I will enter it and possess it ’"—and leapt almost aggressively 
on to a stone within. 

The water pressed up steadily and noiselessly from the hollow 
roots and hidden crevices of the plane, forming a wonderful amber 
pool ere it spilt over the lip of bark on to the earth outside. Mr. 
Lucas tasted it, and it was sweet ; and when he looked up the black 
funnel of the trunk he saw sky which was blue, and some leaves 
which were green ; and he remembered, without smiling, another of 
his thoughts. 

Others had been there before him—indeed he had a curious 
sense of companionship. Little votive offerings to the presiding 
Power were fastened on to the bark—tiny arms and legs and eyes 
in tin, grotesque models of the brain or the heart—all tokens of 
some recovery of strength, or wisdom, or love. There was no 
such thing as the solitude of nature, for the sorrows and joys of 
humanity had pressed even into the bosom of a tree. He spread 
out his arms and steadied himself against the soft charred wood, 
and then slowly leant back, till his body was resting on the trunk 
behind. His eyes closed, and he had the strange feeling of one 
who is moving, yet at peace—the feeling of the swimmer who, 
after long struggling with chopping seas, finds that, after all, the 
tide will sweep him to his goal. 

So he lay motionless, conscious only of the stream below his 
feet, and that all things were a stream in which he was moving. 

He was aroused at last by a shock—the shock of an arrival, 
perhaps ; for, when he opened his eyes, something unimagined, 
indefinable, had passed over all things, and made them intelligible 
and good. 

There was meaning in the stoop of the old woman over her 
work, and in the quick motions of the little pig, and in her 
diminishing globe of wool, A young man came singing over the 
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streams on a mule ; and there was beauty in his pose and sincerity 
in his greeting. The sun made no accidental patterns upon the 
spreading roots of the trees ; and there was intention in the nodding 
clumps of asphodel and in the music of the water. To Mr. 
Lucas, who, in a brief space of time, had discovered, not only 
Greece, but England and all the world and life, there seemed 
nothing ludicrous in the desire to hang within the tree another 
votive offering, a little model of an entire man. 

“Why, here’s papa—playing at being Merlin !” 

All unnoticed they had arrived—Ethel, Mrs. Forman, Mr. 
Graham, and the English-speaking dragoman. Mr. Lucas peered 
out at them suspiciously. They had suddenly become unfamiliar ; 
and all they did seemed strained and coarse. 

“ Allow me to give you a hand,” said Mr. Graham, a young 
man who was always polite to his elders. 

Mr. Lucas felt annoyed. ‘Thank you, I can manage perfectly 
well by myself,” he replied. His foot slipped as he stepped out of 
the tree, and went into the spring. 

“Oh papa, my papa!” said Ethel, “what are you doing! 
Thank goodness I have got a change for you on the mule.” 

She tended him carefully, giving him clean socks and dry boots, 
and then sat him down on the rug beside the lunch basket, whilst 
she went with the others to explore the grove. 

They came back in ecstasies, in which Mr. Lucas tried to join. 
But he found them intolerable. Their enthusiasm was superficial, 
commonplace, and spasmodic. They had no perception of the 
coherent beauty which was flowering around them. He tried at 
least to explain his feelings, and what he said was : 

“Tam altogether pleased with the appearance of this place. It 
impresses me very favourably, The trees are fine, remarkably fine 
for Greece, and there is something very poetic in the spring of clear 
running water. The people too seem kindly and civil, It is 
decidedly an attractive place.” 

Such is the form in which a revelation is announced to the 
world, Mrs. Forman upbraided him for his tepid praise. 

“Oh, it is a place in a thousand!” she cried. “I could live 
and die here! I really would stop if I had not to be back at 
Athens! It reminds me of the Colonus of Sophocles.” 

“ Well, J must stop,” said Ethel. “I positively must.” 

“Yes, do! You and your father!—Antigone and Cédipus. 
Of course you must stop at Colonus !” 

Mr. Lucas was almost breathless with excitement. When he 
stood within the tree, he had believed that his happiness would be 
independent of locality. But these few minutes’ conversation had 
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undeceived him. He no longer trusted himself to journey through 
the world ; for old thoughts, old wearinesses might be waiting to 
yy oe him as soon as he left the shade of the planes and the music 
of the virgin water. To sleep in the Khan with the gracious, kind- 
eyed country people, to watch the bats flit about within the globe 
of shade, and see the moon turn the golden patterns into silver— 
one such night would place him beyond relapse, and confirm him 
for ever in the kingdom he had regained. But all his lips could 
say was: “I should be willing to put in a night here.” 

“You mean a week, papa! It would be sacrilege to put in 
less.”” 

“A week, then, a week,” said his lips, irritated at being 
corrected, while his heart was leaping with joy. All through lunch 
he spoke and listened to them no more, but watched the place he 
should know so well, and the people who would so soon be his 
companions and friends. The inmates of the Khan only consisted 
of an old woman, a middle-aged woman, a young man, and two 
children, and to none of them had he spoken ; yet he loved them 
as he loved everything that moved or breathed or existed beneath 
the benedictory shade of the planes. 

“ En route!” said the shrill voice of Mrs. Forman. “ Ethel ! 
Mr. Graham! The best of things must end.” 

“ To-night,” thought Mr. Lucas, “ they will light the little lamp 
by the shrine. And when we all sit together on the balcony, 
perhaps they will tell me which offerings they put up.” 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Lucas,” said Graham, “ but they want 
to fold up the rug you are sitting on.” 

Mr. Lucas got up, saying to himself: “Ethel shall go to bed 
first, and then I will try and tell them about my offering too—for 
it is a thing I must do. I can hardly speak to them ; but I think 
they will understand if I am left with them alone.” 

Ethel touched him on the cheek, “Papa! I’ve called you 
three times, All the mules are here.” 

“Mules? What mules?” 

“Our mules. We're all waiting. Oh, Mr. Graham, do help 
him on.” 

“T don’t know what you're talking about, Ethel.” 

‘“* My dearest papa, we must start. You know we have to get 
to Olympia to-night.” 

Mr. Lucas in pompous confident tones replied : “I always did 
wish, Ethel, that you had a better head for plans. You know 
perfectly well that we are putting in a week here. It is your own 
suggestion.” 

Ethel was startled into impoliteness. ‘What a perfectly 
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ridiculous idea, You must have known I was joking. Of course 
I meant I wished we could.” 

“Ah! if we only could do what we wished!” sighed Mrs. 
Forman, already seated on her mule. 

“Surely,” Ethel continued in calmer tones, “ you didn’t think I 
meant it.” 

“Most certainly I did. I have made all my plans on the 
supposition that we are stopping here, and it will be extremely 
inconvenient, indeed, impossible, for me to start.” 

He delivered this remark with an air of great conviction ; and 
Mrs. Forman and Mr. Graham had to turn away to hide their 
smiles, 

“Tam sorry I spoke so carelessly ; it was wrong of me. But, 
you know, we can’t break up our party ; and even one night here 
would make us miss the boat at Patras.” 

Mrs. Forman, in an aside, called Mr. Graham’s attention to the 
excellent way in which Ethel managed her father. 

“*[ don’t mind about the Patras boat. You said we should 
stop here, and we are stopping.” 

It seemed as if the inhabitants of the Khan had divined in 
some mysterious way that the altercation touched them. The old 
woman stopped her spinning, while the young man and the two 
children stood behind Mr. Lucas, as if supporting him. 

Neither arguments nor entreaties could move him. He said little, 
but he was absolutely determined, because, for the first time, he saw 
his daily life aright. What need had he to return to England? 
Who would miss him? His friends were dead or cold. Ethel 
loved him in a way, but, as was right, she had other interests. His 
other children he seldom saw. He had only one other relative, his 
sister Julia, whom he both feared and hated. It was no effort to 
struggle. He would be a fool as well as a coward if he stirred from 
the place which brought him happiness and peace. 

At last Ethel, to humour him, and not disinclined to air her 
modern Greek, went into the Khan with the astonished dragoman to 
look at the rooms. The woman inside received them with loud 
welcomes ; and the young man, when no one was looking, began to 
lead Mr. Lucas’ mule to the stable. 

“Drop it, you young brigand !” shouted Graham, who always 
declared that anyone could understand English if he chose. He 
was perfectly right, for the man stopped, and they all stood waiting 
for Ethel’s return. 

She emerged at last, with close-gathered skirts, followed by the 
dragoman bearing the little pig, which he had bought at a 
bargain. 
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“« My dear papa, I will-do all I can for you, but stop in that 
Khan—no,” 

“‘ Are there—fleas?” asked Mrs. Forman. 

Ethel intimated that “ fleas” was not the word. 

“ Well, I am afraid that settles it,” said Mrs. Forman. “I know 
how particular Mr. Lucas is.” 

“It does not settle it,” said Mr. Lucas. “Ethel, you go on. I 
do not want you. I don’t know why I ever consulted you. I shall 
stop here alone.” 

“That is absolute nonsense,” said Ethel losing her temper. 
“ Flow can you be left alone at your age? How would you get 
your meals or your bath? All your letters are waiting at Patras. 
You'll miss the boat. That means missing the London operas, and 
upsetting all your engagements for the month. And as if you could 
travel by yourself!” 

“ They might knife you,” was Mr. Graham’s contribution. 

The Greeks said nothing; but, whenever Mr. Lucas looked their 
way, they beckoned him towards the Khan. The children would 
have even drawn him by the coat; and the old woman on the 
balcony stopped her almost completed spinning, and fixed him with 
mysterious appealing eyes. As he fought, the issue assumed gigantic 
proportions ; and he believed that he was not merely stopping 
because he had regained youth, or seen beauty, or found happiness, 
but because in that place and with those people a supreme event was 
awaiting him, which would transfigure the face of the world. The 
moment was so tremendous, that he abandoned words and arguments 
as useless, and rested on the strength of his mighty unrevealed allies : 
silent men, murmuring water, and whispering trees. For the whole 
place called with one voice, articulate to him; and his garrulous 
opponents became every minute more meaningless and absurd. 
Soon they would be tired and go chattering away into the sun, 
leaving him to the cool grove and the moonlit night and the destiny 
he foresaw. 

Mrs, Forman and the dragoman had indeed already started, amid 
the piercing screams of the little pig ; and the struggle might have 
gone on indefinitely, if Ethel had not called in Mr. Graham. 

“Can you help me?” she whispered. ‘ He is absolutely un- 
manageable.” 

“[’m no hand at arguing—but if I could help you in any other 
way, —and he looked down complacently at his well-made 
figure. 

Ethel hesitated. Then she said: “Help me in any way you 
can. After all, it is for his good that we do it.” 

“‘ Then have his mule led up behind him,” 
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So when Mr. Lucas thought he had gained the day he suddenly 
felt himself lifted off the ground and sat sideways on the saddle, and 
at the same time the mule started off at a trot. He said nothing, 
for he had nothing to say, and even his face showed little emotion as 
he felt the shade pass and heard the sound of the water cease. Mr. 
Graham was running at his side, hat in hand, apologising. 

“IT know I had no business to do it, and I do beg your pardon 
awfully. But I do hope some day that you too will feel that I was 
——damn !” 

A stone had caught him in the middle of the back. It was 
thrown by the little boy, who was pursuing them along the mule 
track. He was followed by his sister, also throwing stones. 

Ethel screamed to the dragoman, who was some way ahead with 
Mrs. Forman ; but, before he could rejoin them, another adversary 
appeared. It was the young Greek, who had cut them off in front, 
and now dashed down at Mr. Lucas’ bridle. Fortunately Graham 
was an expert boxer, and it did not take hima moment to beat down 
the youth’s feeble defence, and to send him sprawling into the 
asphodel with a bleeding mouth. By the time the dragoman had 
arrived, the children, alarmed at the fate of their brother, had 
desisted ; and the rescue party, if such it is to be considered, retired 
in disorder to the trees. 

“ Little devils !” said Graham, laughing with triumph. “That’s 
the modern Greek all over. Your father meant money if he 
stopped; and they consider we were taking it out of their 
pockets,” 

“Oh, they are terrible—simple savages! I don’t know how I 
shall ever thank you. You've saved my father.” 

“T only hope you didn’t think me brutal.” 

“No,” replied Ethel with a little sigh. ‘I admire strength.” 

Meanwhile, the cavalcade reformed ; and Mr. Lucas, who, as 
Mrs. Forman said, bore his disappointment wonderfully well, was 
put comfortably on to his mule. They hurried up the opposite 
hill side, fearful of another attack ; and it was not till they had left 
the eventful place far behind, that Ethel found an opportunity to 
speak to her father, and ask his pardon for the way she had treated 
him. 

“You seemed so different, dear father, and you quite frightened 
me, Now I feel that you are your old self again.” 

He did not answer; and she concluded that he was not 
unnaturally offended at her behaviour. 

By one of those curious tricks of mountain scenery, the place 
they had left an hour before suddenly reappeared far below them. 
The Khan was hidden under the green dome, but in the open there 
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still stood three figures, and through the pure air rose up a faint 
cry of defiance or farewell. 

Mr. Lucas stopped irresolutely, and let the reins fall from his 
hand. 

‘Come, father, dear,” said Ethel gently. 

He obeyed, and, in another moment, a spur of the hill hid the 
dangerous scene for ever. 


II 


It was breakfast time, but the gas was alight, for there was a 
yellow fog. Mr. Lucas was in the middle of an account of a bad 
night he had spent. Ethel, who was to be married in a few weeks, 
had her arms on the table, listening. 

“First the door bell rang, then you came back from the 
theatre. Then the dog started, and after the dog the cat. And at 
three in the morning a young hooligan passed by singing. Oh 
yes: then there was the water gurgling in the pipe behind my 
head.” 

“T think that was only the bath running away,” said Ethel, 
looking rather worn. 

“ Well, there’s nothing I dislike more than running water. It’s 
perfectly impossible to sleep in this house. I shall give it up. I 
shall give notice next quarter. I shall tell the landlord plainly, 
‘The reason I am giving up the house is this: it is perfectly 
impossible to sleep in it,’ If he says—says—well, what has he got 
to say?” 

“Some more toast, father.” 

“Thank you, my dear,” He took it, and there was an interval 
of peace. 

But he soon recommenced. “I’m not going to submit to the 
practising next door as tamely as they think. I wrote and told 
them so—didn’t 1?” 

“Yes,” said Ethel, who had taken care that the letter should 
not reach. “I have seen the governess, and she has promised to 
arrange it differently. And Aunt Julia hates noise. It will be 
sure to be all right.” 

Her aunt, being the only unattached member of the family, 
was coming to keep house for her father when she left him. The 
reference was not a happy one; and Mr. Lucas commenced a series 
of half articulate sighs, which was only stopped by the arrival of 
the post. 
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“Oh, what a parcel!” cried Ethel. “For me! What can it 
be! Greek stamps. This is exciting !” 

It proved to be some asphodel bulbs, sent by Mrs. Forman 
from Athens, for planting in the conservatory. 

“Doesn't it bring it all back! You remember the asphodels, 
father. And all wrapped up in Greek newspapers. I wonder if I 
can read them still ; I used to be able to, you know.” 

She rattled on, hoping to conceal the noise of the children 
next door—a favourite source of querulousness at breakfast 
time, 

“ Listen tome! ‘A Rural Disaster.’ Oh, I’ve hit on some- 
thing sad. But never mind. ‘Last Tuesday at Plataniste, in the 
province of Messenia, a shocking tragedy occurred. A large tree’— 
aren't I getting on well ?—*‘ blew down in the night and ’—wait a 
minute—oh, dear !—‘ crushed to death the five occupants of the 
little Khan there. The bodies of Maria Rhomaides, the aged 
proprietress, and of her daughter, aged forty-six, were found lying 
where they slept, and were easily recognisable, whereas that of her 
grandson, aged twenty-three, who had apparently been sitting in the 
balcony, since his skull ’—oh, the rest is really too horrid : 1 sha’n’t 
go on: and, what’s more, I feel to have heard the name Plataniste 
before. We didn’t stop there, did we, in the spring ?” 

“We had lunch,” said Mr. Lucas, with a faint expression of 
trouble on his vacant face. “It was where the dragoman bought 
the pig.” 

COF course,” said Ethel in a nervous voice. ‘ Where the 
dragoman bought the little pig. How terrible!” 

“ Very terrible!” said her father, whose attention was wandering 
to the noisy children next door. Ethel suddenly started to her feet 
with genuine interest. 

“Good gracious!” she exclaimed: “this is an old paper. It 
happened, not lately, but in April—the night of Tuesday, the 18th 
—and we—we were there in the afternoon.” 

‘So we were,” said Mr, Lucas. She put her hand to her heart, 
scarcely able to speak. 

“ Father, dear Father, I must say it: you wanted to stop there. 
All those people, those poor, half savage people tried to keep you, 
and they’re dead. The whole place, it says, is in ruins, and even 
that stream has changed its course. Father, dear, if it had not been 
for me, and if Arthur had not helped me, you must have been 
killed too,” 

Mr. Lucas waved his hand irritably. ‘It is not a bit of good 
speaking to the governess, I shall write to the landlord and say, 
‘The reason I am giving up the house is this: the dog barks, the 
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children next door are intolerable, and I cannot stand the noise of 
running water.’ ” 

Ethel did not check his babbling. She was aghast at the 
narrowness of the escape, and for a long time kept silent. At last 
she said : “‘Such a marvellous deliverance does make one believe in 
Providence.” 

Mr. Lucas, who was still composing his letter to the landlord, 
did not reply. 

E. M. Forster 





MR, STURGE MOORE’S POEMS’ 


HE first of these poems, The Centaur’s Booty, is in form 

dramatic ; nevertheless, though it contains an action that is 
interesting in itself, and not unworthily treated, yet the vital merits 
of the poem are reflective and lyrical, rather than dramatic. Medon, 
the younger of the two last Centaurs yet living in the world, has 
stolen away from a farm a young human child, with the intention of 
rearing him to avenge the destruction of their race, or at least in 
the hope that, after they have perished, he may justify their 
adoption by living “as the noble Centaurs lived of old.” The 
poem consists of a contention between Medon and Pholus, the elder 
and more misanthropic Centaur, as to the wisdom of rearing the 
boy, relieved by passages in which Medon describes his adventure ; 
until at the end Pholus, after much obstinate and bitter opposition, 
changing somewhat of a sudden, accepts Medon’s plan ungrudg- 
ingly, and even with a like enthusiasm. 

The opening pages, despite several fine passages, are perhaps the 
least satisfactory of the poem ; but after Medon’s appearance we at 
once come upon writing of high sustained beauty, that continues 
with little intermission till the end. Medon is describing his late 
adventures among the forms of men before he found the boy : 


The first I saw was like a singing flower ; 

As though a tall pale blossom had a voice 

She in a little coppice stood for shade, 

Her distaff in one hand, while with the other 

She twirled the spindle slowly towards the ground 
And looked up singing, like an open flower : 

I saw her weakness in her beauty strong ; 

And knew she loved herself, frail though she was ; 
And felt she must be worse than wine to me ; 





1 The Centaur’s Booty, 1903. The Rout of the Amazons, 1903. 
The Gazelles and Other Poems, 1904. By T. Sturge Moore. London: 
Duckworth & Co. 
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Then, far within, I heard thy words like stones 
That drop down through an empty quarry’s womb 
Slow ring—“ For vain it is that they pretend 
That either gods have joy or fate ensures 

To crown this virtue born of women’s dreams, 
This worship of the weak which they call pity : 
Nothing is pitied of the gods and fate.” 





Somewhat later, Pholus thus warns Medon by example against 
the folly of loving women : 


I can remember still an ancient Centaur 
Who by a nymph was won away from us— 


She was not as a woman who grows old, 

Loses her charm and frees those whom she snared : 
Nay, till he died her beauty held him fast ; 

No joy he knew, no change, but, in a trance 

He gazed upon her snowy languid form, 

And sought he knew not what within her eyes. 


MEDON 


I thought of him ; for thou, long years ago, 
Hadst spoken sadly of his wasted life, 

And how his death was like a blasted tree’s 
Ragged with dead moss, whitened with crumbling tinder, 
Gnarled, writhen, old, patient and desolate. 
For she, she left him as the white owl quits 
The old stump ere it falls ; she left him young, 
Dreamy and calm as she had been before 

He found her like a sleeping water there, 

A mirror visited by all the stars 

And which at noon-day seems a golden shield 
Dropped by a Titan mid the rocks he hurled. 


Afterwards Medon thus describes how he found the child : 


The next I saw were not so fair as flowers ; 

The thought of her I left within the wood 

Made them seem noteless, common as their tasks ; 
And then I found the mother of this child : 

She might have been a centauress half hid 

By plants of broom ; for shoulders, arms, and breasts 
Were bare and brown ; the head was crowned with hair 
As with the symbol of a mighty realm ; 

All else was hidden in a yellow robe. 

There sate she, doing nothing with her hands, 

But quiet as Demeter in her cave. 

I moved me round till I could watch her eyes, 
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And then I felt my strength was like a dream, 
And as a vision foreign seemed my shape, 
And all that I have done like misty tales ; 
Silence fell round me such as made the noon 
As proper for the advent of a god 

As midnight is for sudden Artemis ; 

Then were thy words found voiceless, as when trees 
Ona still night seem a to be there, 

Hast thought on sleep at all ? 

On dreamless slumber pondered ever ? 

What are we when we do not know ourselves ? 
Where are we? Is 

The world about us still ? 

We count it certain that the world is there ; 
For we see others sleep, 

And wake in the same place ; 

But, oh! how heavy on the mind it lies, 

The thought of dreamless sleep ! 

If we will think of it, 

We find no help at all, 

Nor can we say one word. 

All of me slept except what gazed on her, 
And even so she was not like a dream. 


After much ineffectual contention, Medon, “ without replying to 
my words of weight,” as Pholus complains, turns to where the boy 


is lying, and thus reflects : 


How this child sleeps ! 

In silence like the future’s where our dreams 
Wander and yet find naught but what they bring . 
The room of all expectancy is here ! 

Thus spread the landscape in the happy eyes 

Of loved Hipponoé ! 

Ah! here, 

As in an eagle’s egg, 

Enjoyment of the empire of the air, 

Is lodged a prophecy, a thing to be. 

Behold, the moon doth rise ; 

Her light, see, steals 

Across the lichened surface of this slab ; 

It reaches now his little foot, behold ! 

What roads, what sea-shores, and what craggy heights, 
Softly and firmly planted, shall this tread 

And carry with it all our will’s success ;— 

Or else, the mere frustration of our love 

It shall proceed with over marble floors, 

Or where those women with the crafty eyes, 
Pacing soft carpets in their curtained bowers, 
Bewitch the strength that might have made a man 
The centaur’s brother. 
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Then follows yet more wrangling, till at last Pholus, becoming, 
on a sudden, perhaps somewhat unexpectedly amiable, gives way, 
and consents to help Medon to rear the boy. The poem ends with 
a lyrical dialogue of a strange and fantastic beauty, not faultless 
perhaps, but most surprising and original in movement and effect. 
I quote the last lines, 


PHOLUS. 


Yea, he shall avenge all our race ; 

The grandchildren of those who slew them 
His children shall slay ; 

Though for pity they seek in his face, 

His arrows shall drive right through them 
And he not know why they pray. 


MEDON. 


He shall milk the wild goats on the mountains ; 
His feet shall grow sure as their feet ; 

He shall bathe in the clear rock fountains, 

Till so clear is his mind and so deep ; 

And his joy shall be high as the snow-line 

And embrace a vast plain with delight ; 

His laugh shall twang true as a bow-line, 

Like arrows his songs take their flight. 


PHOLUS. 


And none who were pupils of Cheiron 
Were ever so strong or so wise, 

Nor ever their eyes glowed with fire on 
Battle’s eve as our rage in his eyes 
Shall glow without hindrance of pity, 
Shall burn without let from remorse, 
As havoc from city to city 

He hounds on his destinied course. 


MEDON. 
But first, in high valleys, 


When June is in blow, 

He shall sleep and run naked 
Till hairs on him grow |! 

Or in the hale winter 

Shall powder their snow 
Till hooves on him grow ! 
Till hooves on him grow ! 


[ Winding up the valleys and across the ridges, ever deeper and higher they travet 
into the heart of the range, by turns carrying the child and arousing the echoes.] 
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The next poem, The Rout of the Amazons, is also dramatic in 
form, but is even less dramatic in spirit. A Faun, who has beheld 
the destruction of a host of invading Amazons by the “men of 
Attica,” describes to an Arcadian shepherd, in language of passionate 
grief and pity, the tragedy of which he has been a witness. As he 
himself says : 


. my tale will not support 
A measured speech ; 
It must come like the wind, 
Gust upon gust, 
With rapid sweeping, 
Curve following curve, 
Until the waves are tossing and can roar. 


In spite of a not altogether satisfactory opening, and an ending 
that seems, to say the least, a little out of place, this work probably 
attains, if not to a higher, at least to a more sure and constant level 
of poetical beauty than the former. 


Among many passages that deserve almost equally to be quoted, 
I have chosen these : 


A thousand rode together, poising darts, 

Behind them those with other arms came on ; 

All flaunting down a green-sward valley came 
Between Arcadia’s gentle holted hills. 

It was for beauty like a fleet at sea, 

Or like an hundred swans 

Sailing before the breeze across a lake ! 

Their vests of daffodil, or pallid pink 

Or milky violet! their saffron caps 

And hoods like birds for sudden wing-like flaps ! 
Their white and piebald mounts ! the rich green sward, 
The morning light, the blossoming hawthorn trees! 
The zephyr’s music in the holts that crown 

With delicate fern-like trees, each soft knoll’s top ! 

I thought the night had borne me heavenward 

And in Olympus I had waked from sleep ; 

And when their war-song rose 

Long tears of rapture ran across my face : 

Apollo made it, or, if ’twas not he, 

Why, Marsyas died for nought. 


In the boughs of an oak I have quaked, where four roads met, 
To watch upon either hand draw near to the cross 

A boy anda girl both lovely and light of foot, 

With life escaping out of unhindering eyes ; 

My heart has ached for fear that they should not laugh, 

Not utter the kindly word when they met, but withstand 
The power of either’s beauty, and shamefac’d pass, 
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Fighting desire in their breasts for lack of a heart 

Gallant with daring and sense ; my pulse has stood still. 

But, for fearing the thing that those nearing armies might do, 
When they met in the widening meads at the foot of the hills, 
My blood it grew cold, so longa time it stood still, 

For now a silence settled on both their hosts, 

As a wistness fell on those children, when they heard, 

Each unseen, the other’s approaching step on the road ; 

For scouts had sighted and made to both sides report. 

Ah, that hush was like a December night in my soul, 

And dull the sound of the hooves as the dismal sound 

In the winter forest that wakes one upon a thaw. 


For splendid purposes had these been trained, 

And had the aspect of untiared queens ; 

Were like the tears of the morning for freshness ; 
Like the arms of the evening thrown up for weariness 
Such was the radiance of their arms ;—but thrown up, 
Oh! thrown up in fright, in terror thrown up, 

Those lovely and blood-splashed arms ! 


Needs must be that beauty perish, 

A brief thing everywhere beneath the stars ; 
If it be otherwise among them, 
None will wonder when it is known : 
But here we see it short-lived ; 

Yet is Spring as constant as the fall, 
The bud as seer’d petal sure 

Despite both storm and frost ; 

And in despite 

Of the terrible hooves of the horse, 
The female child 

Shall be born and reared in beauty, 
And ride and curb the steed 

With the grace of those ; 

But the men who saw them 

Shall not see these, 

Or if they see them 

Be old and chill, 

Dull, and of no mettle to enjoy : 
And this those men, 

Destroying that beauty, knew. 

Ah, and they know 

More clearly yet by now! 


Of a wounded Amazon : 


.«. her face 
Was strange and sweet as when the spell of thought 
Lays hold upon a child, 
Who feels no captive yet, 
And, when he shall, that instant will escape. 
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But the most magical passage in the whole poem, relating how 
the nymphs of Artemis after the battle sought out and buried the 
dead Amazons, is unfortunately too long to quote as a whole ; and 
to extract from it would be to destroy that fine organic beauty of 
movement which is its singular distinction. However, I would 
venture the assertion that, at least since the Artemis Prologizes of 
Browning, there has been no passage of sustained poetical harmony 
at all to be compared with this; and indeed Browning’s poem is 
much its inferior in the most essential qualities of beauty and 
inspiration. 

Apart from minor and more obvious criticisms of language and 
metre, there are certain more general and fundamental objections 
that are likely to be brought against these poems. It will possibly 
be urged that, though here the subjects are ostensibly Greek, yet 
neither the thought, nor the treatment, nor the general atmosphere, 
are Greek at all, but in fact perfectly modern, This may very well 
be true, but it ought not in the least to take from the value of the 
poems. Assuredly we have still much to learn from the thought 
and art of Greece ; but to reproduce what he imagines to have been 
Greek feelings and ideas, ought not to be an essential aim with an 
artist. It is almost certain to lead him astray from matters of far 
more vital importance; and where classical themes have been 
successfully treated, as in Goethe’s [phigeneia, or Matthew Arnold’s 
Empedocles, it will probably be found by a true analysis that, in 
spite of suggestions wisely and skilfully made use of, and even 
direct adaptations, yet the main beauty, both of thought and 
feeling, is absolutely the author’s own. It would certainly appear 
to be so in Mr. Moore’s case. His whole treatment of mythological 
personalities, such as Centaurs and Fauns, except in so far as it 
follows conventional classical tradition, is quite un-Hellenic. The 
ideas which they express are still more obviously modern. Even 
that conscious and catholic worship of beauty, which inspires some 
of the finest passages in these poems, is, in fact, despite popular 
notions, almost wholly alien from Greek thought. Ido not mean 
that the sense of beauty in the best Greeks was not as intense as 
our own; certainly it was more childlike, less embarrassed, more 
practical, and, above all, was confined to a far narrower range of 
objects. Since then, many centuries have brought each its new 
revelation of the capacity of man’s mind for intellectual and moral 
beauty ; and, together with the boundaries of knowledge, so also 
have those of imagination been wondrously and infinitely enlarged. 
Of what a kingdom, if we but knew it, are we not the heirs! Yet 
such knowledge is not hidden from us at all times, but is discovered 
to us little by little by great poets in their writings ; and with some 
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among them, as with Keats or Wordsworth, has become the 
conscious object of exalted, almost religious contemplation. In this 
more universal and conscious emotion towards beauty, these poems, 
and other writings by their author, may therefore be said to show 
only a partial and remote kinship with true classical feeling. 

In literary method and style the difference is no less great. Yet 
there is one quality, and that the most important of all, which 
Mr. Moore has in common with the best Greek poets, and indeed 
with all true poets of any age. Ideas which are of the highest 
poetical value are always of great intensity and passion, and therefore 
simple ; however complicated may be the state of mind from which 
they proceed, and however subtle be the transitions from one idea 
and emotion to another. If this be true of poetic conception, it is 
in a like degree true of expression; and it is mainly this that 
distinguishes what is best in poetry from what is less good, and also 
from what is best in prose. For prose, where the emotions are 
severally less intense, can afford to that extent to be less simple, and 
to bring together even quite divers ideas into the harmonious unity 
of a single sentence. That Mr. Moore, often in his earlier 
published work, less often in these poems, fails to attain the best 
through lack of simplicity both in conception and expression, may 
well be admitted. But from no one, least of all from a poet, 
should we demand his best at all hours ; and in any case Mr. Moore’s 
second best is always interesting. My claim is, that constantly, and 
sometimes for whole pages together, we may here find writing of a 
very high order of beauty, and of that simplicity and intensity 
which are the attributes of the best poetry. In this noblest and 
rarest manner alone can these poems, except in their formal subjects, 
be said to have much in common with the Greeks. 

But another more serious criticism may occur. It may be 
objected, that poems which are formally dramatic ought also to be 
no less dramatic in spirit, and that it must be considered a fault so 
far as this is not the case here. Doubtless the dramatic element, 
especially in The Rout of the Amazons, is of quite minor importance : 
the author has been intent upon other aims, reflective, descriptive, 
lyrical, anything you will but dramatic. Yet, to those who are 
truly thirsting for the living waters of poetry, the shape of the cup 
is a small matter, so it be but ample and pure. 

But the question is worth considering more closely. In creative 
literature, the epic and the drama have always been the two 
great established kingdoms, with fixed laws of their own, which 
at his peril the artist transgresses. But the imagination of a poet is 
in general too ardent and impetuous, too eager for immediate 
results in its pursuit of beauty, to endure with patience the slow 
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laborious unfolding processes, and the severe practical business of 
narrative. Those who, like Chaucer, have submitted to this disci- 
pline, and so*attained success, have not been poets of the highest 
inspiration. The greatest have either by the effort injured and done 
violence to their genius, as Virgil in his Aeneid, or else, like Dante 
and Milton, they have transfigured the epic form into something 
different from, and greater than, itself, and so have triumphed 
nobly. To produce the true epic poem, a school and a collective 
tradition of centuries would seem to be needful ; and this alone the 
Greek genius has once done. It is in drama then that poetry, pleased 
to bring together and display its riches within those narrower limits, 
has achieved its most memorable successes. Yet drama too has its 
laws, even more severe and inexorable than those of epic ; and against 
these the individual inspiration of a poet, or the imperious require- 
ments of his theme, have often been tempted to rebel. Accordingly, 
from its very birth, the history of poetry, if we except the lyric in 
its purest forms, has been in the maina series of more or less conscious 
attempts to escape, on the one hand from the bonds of narrative, 
and of drama on the other. To the most their liberty has been 
fatal: but some few there are, whom their wisdom or good fortune 
has taught to create each for himself a new poetical form—neither 
epic, nor dramatic, nor yet lyrical, but partaking of the nature of all 
these, each with its own laws, and delightful with its own novel 
possibilities of beauty to be explored. Such were Theocritus among 
the ancients, and Catullus in his 4¢tis; and we may find modern 
examples in Matthew Arnold’s Empedocles and Strayed Reveller, or 
in these poems of Mr. Moore. 

It need therefore be no reproach that, in such poems, the dramatic 
interest should be slight ; nor yet need we conclude that Mr. Moore 
is lacking in dramatic force, but merely that these subjects do not 
call on him to put it forth, Indeed it might be thought that his 
dramatic instinct has been sometimes more active and obtrusive than 
occasion required, and that, for example, owing to his desire to 
contrast the characters of the two Centaurs, Pholus speaks at times 
at somewhat needless length. However that may be, these Centaurs, 
as also the Faun and Shepherd, remain somewhat abstract and unreal 
figures, and, in a sense, conventional. To develope such semi- 
mythical beings into dramatic characters, such as Caliban, or Wagner's 
Siegfried, requires the space and variety of incident of complete 
drama. Moreover, subtlety of intellect and strength of philosophic 
meditation, seeming incongruous in such creatures unless considered 
as traditional literary abstractions, tend inevitably to weaken the 
sense of reality. Yet what matters here dramatic reality of character 
in comparison with these very qualities and others which are 
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present in such delightful abundance? There is, besides, an intense 
reality of vision and atmosphere, which pervades these poems and 
gives them unity, making them comparable, at least in that respect, 
even with such a masterpiece as The Ancient Mariner, 

Of the collection entitled The Gazelles and Other Poems, the first 
is perhaps the most remarkable. The loose capricious grace of 
movement in the verse is perfectly adapted to express this series of 
dreamlike visions, waywardly woven together by scarcely less dream- 
like meditations. After a beautiful opening, that suggests rather 
than describes an ideal summer landscape, we are told how : 


Then, cleaving the grass, gazelles appear 
(The gentler dolphins of kindlier waves) 
With sensitive heads alert of ear ; 

Frail crowds that a delicate hearing saves, 


That rely on the nostrils’ keenest power, 
And are governed from trance-like distances 
By hopes and fears, and, hour by hour, 
Sagacious of safety, snuff the breeze. 


They keep together, the timid hearts ; 
And each one’s fear with a panic thrill 

Is passed to an hundred ; and if one starts 
In three seconds all are over the hill. 


We are next led to consider the evil and cruelty that beset the lives 
of these beautiful creatures : the midnight raids of the leopard, and, 
yet worse, when the Shah’s children, bringing with them “ swift 
chetahs cooped up in light-wheeled carts,” hunt them to the death 
by hundreds. 


But, while they sleep, the orphaned herd 
And wounded stragglers, through the night 
Wander in pain, and wail unheard 

To the moon and the stars so cruelly bright : 


Why are o- born? ah! why beget 
0 


They in the long November gloom 
Heirs of their beauty, their fleetness,—yet 
Heirs of their panics, their pangs, their doom ? 


That to princely spouses children are born 
To be daintily bred and taught to please, 
Has a fitness like the return of morn: 

But oe daa lives like these ? 


Like ie shadows of thiatis which the sun’s rays throw 
On a kiln’s blank wall, where glaziers dwell, 

Pale shadows as those from glasses they blow, 

Yet that lap at the blank wall and rebel,— 
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Even so to my curious trance-like thought 
Those herds move over those pallid hills, 
With fever as of a frail life caught 

In circumstance o’er-charged with ills ; 


More like the shadows of lives than life, 

Or most like the life that is never born 

From baffled purpose and foredoomed strife, 

‘That in each man’s heart must be hidden from scorn 


Yet with something of beauty very rare, 
Unseizable, fugitive, half discerned ; 

The trace of intentions that might have been fair 
In action, left on a face that yearned 


But long has ceased to yearn, alas ! 

So faint a trace do they leave on the slopes 
Of hills as sleek as their coats with grass ; 
So faint may the trace be of noblest hopes. 


Yet why are they born to roam and die ? 

Can their beauty answer thy query, O soul? 

Nay, nor that of hopes which were born to fly, 

But whose pinions the common and coarse day stole. 


Like that region of grassy hills outspread, 

A realm of our thought knows days and nights 
And summers and winters, and has fed 
Ineftectual herds of vanished delights. 


Among the other poems, which are somewhat unequal in value, 
the most interesting are the Lines on Titian’s Bacchanal, and Renais- 
sance, both distinguished by unusual beauty of a quite novel character. 
I quote however, as being shorter, and perhaps more perfect, the 
following charming song : 


Desire SINGs. 


If only I were the sky, 

What days would be thine ! 

No more than thou wouldst of a kind, 
Whether sunshine, or shower, or wind ! 
If the heavens above thee were I, 

How the stars would shine ! 

What a friend the moon would be 

To guard or companion thee! 


Thy days thou should’st fill like a rill 

That has found the best 

Of seaward paths, and gay 

Takes bedded in flowers its way, 
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Were mine but the life of a hill : 

But, were I the west, 

Thou would’st sink all beauty and light 
Home to my heart every night. 


Of the great and varied excellence of Mr. Moore’s work these 
quotations will, I hope, suggest some idea. Of what may seem to 
be its faults, the most serious is an occasional lack of proper transition 
from one idea to another. An example of this may be found in the 
lines already quoted from The Centaur’s Booty, where Medon 
describes his trance on first beholding the child’s mother, and then 
proceeds to reflections upon “dreamless slumber.” Yet Medon 
himself says : “ All of me slept except what gazed on her”; and that 
necessary exception must surely destroy not only all logical, but also 
all emotional and esthetic connection between these two passages, 
which are both in themselves of very great beauty. It is no merely 
pedantic objection that “dreamless slumber ”’ is in fact, and must 
inevitably be felt to be, an utterly different idea from that of 
Medon’s partial trance. Violence is here done, not so much to 
logic as to the imagination ; and the more imaginative a poem is, 
the more serious will such a defect be. Happily, however, such 
instances may be found far more frequently in Mr. Moore’s earlier 
poems than in these. There is also at times a tendency to wander 
so far from the immediate theme of the poem, that the imagination 
of the reader, if it is indeed to follow through the arduous places 
where the poet would lead it, must needs quite forget the point 
whence it sets forth, so that the return is apt to be difficult and 
disconcerting. In most cases the remedy would be the simple 
omission of certain passages, short or long, often quite excellent in 
themselves ; sometimes the loss even of a single line would save a 
fine sentence from partial failure, as in the following case : 


oo + Oefore 
He found her like a sleeping water there, 
A mirror visited by all the stars 
And which at noon-day seems a golden shield 
Dropped by a Titan mid the rocks he hurled, 
Or which, hurled at him, drove him wounded thence. 


These blemishes, occurring in poems which, except for them, might 

well be considered as masterpieces, can hardly be entirely passed over. 

Moreover they are instructive, since they proceed, not, as too often, 

from contempt of the reader’s imagination, but from an over-estimate 

of the work that it may with reason be called upon to perform. 

For if the imagination be overtasked and overstrained, forthwith 
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growing on a sudden weary and faint, it will so lose for a time all 
power to perceive and enjoy beauty— 


Beauty made happy with a flower’s growth, 

Beauty whose fault is being sweetly shy, 

That, blue-eyed, wonders both at haste and sloth, 
‘That, water-born, was brought up by the light . . . 
And yet, O Beauty, touch us with thy might ! 


So once did Mr. Moore himself most beautifully write. Let him 
then ever remember this gentle fault in his goddess; and let this 
serve to remind him of what are sometimes perhaps his own faults. 
But there are none whom, more surely than him, Beauty has touched 
with her might. 

Whether these poems are likely to attain popularity, at least in 
the immediate future, is doubtless a matter of small importance, 
except for the so-called reading public, who are the arbiters of 
popularity. Neither their merits nor their faults are of a kind to 
appeal strongly to prevailing taste. Mr. Moore merely gives us 
the best that he has, in the best way he knows; unlike almost 
everyone of our great Victorian writers, he does not, so far as can be 
perceived, flatter our weaknesses, nor pander to our bad taste; he 
neither speaks comfortably to us, nor rails at our vices and stupidity ; 
nor yet does he seek to win our favour by the parade of an interesting 
and attractive personality. Indeed, if his poems do become popular, 
it will be a happy and hopeful sign that better times are at hand. 

The highest excellence is indeed most rare ; but in the art of 
poetry it is perhaps the most rare of all. Whether it be that the 
arbitrary and uncertain nature of the admiration which should be 
the reward of merit, here more than elsewhere, discourages patient 
and constant effort after what is best ; or whether the best be in 
very truth here surpassingly difficult of attainment, since, though 
the means of expression in poetry are perhaps more simple and easy 
to come by, yet the first and last aim, and as it were the soul of 
poetry, which must be nothing less than the passionate conception 
and communication of intellectual beauty, comes neither by industry, 
nor by taking thought, but in secret, by ways that are utterly beyond 
our knowledge—whether these or some quite other considerations 
may lead to the real reason, yet the truth seems unquestionable, and 
in any case is very practically confirmed by the scepticism and 
indifference of the most intelligent and cultivated minds with regard 
to the value of poetry. Such scepticism finds its cause, and in part 
its justification, not only in the great rarity of poems that are worthy 
to be admired, but also in the weakness and fluctuation of our 
judgments, and in the ease with which we may be beguiled into error. 
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In the plastic and musical arts, emotion is more immediately and 
sensuously conveyed : the mind remains passive, and is stirred and 
controlled imperiously by the power of beauty. Yet even here, for 
the noblest enjoyment, some active effort of thought is doubtless 
necessary. But without an energetic and continuous exertion of 
imaginative intellect, the shy and elusive beauty of poetry must 
remain uncaptured and unknown. Very few are willing even to 
attempt such effort ; and of these the most part fail through lack of 
patient and candid modesty, or they are perverted by literary 
prejudice, and by the manifold tyrannies of verbal association, and 
vulgar fashion in language. If therefore my contention be at all 
true, that the highest excellence, even in the works of genuine poets, 
is indeed most rare, and the power of perceiving and enjoying such 
excellence, though doubtless widely diffused, is far too seldom 
exercised, it would seem to be the duty of those who sincerely believe 
they have discovered great and unusual merit where it has not yet 
been universally recognised, to announce their belief with emphasis 
and without compromise. 
R. C. TREVELYAN 





OTHER REVIEWS 


AN IMPERIAL RACE! 


HEN the history of the twentieth century is written, the 

patriot of to-day will be the subject of sympathetic com- 
miseration. He toils in the presence of contradictions which make 
it increasingly difficult for him to know what to believe, how to act, 
and whom to uphold or oppose. He may be forgiven if at times he 
turns savagely upon those very ideals which appear to save contem- 
porary society from the imputation of unblushing materialism, and 


regards them as mere lures to destruction. For, as he attentively 
considers them, he sees that they often lead men to hate or indiffer- 
ence, rather than to love and great deeds. Freedom casts the dark 
shadow of personal greed, Equality is associated with mean envy, and 
Fraternity is made the pretext for an undiscriminating effeminacy 
and weak condonation of wrong. So under the banner of Patriotism 
shelters a narrow and menacing Nationalism ; under the pretence of 
Race Progress, the hostilities of Jingoism; under the claim of 
Cosmopolitanism, the apathy of the Laodicean. And the ideals 
which thus are followed by attendant shadows of menace are, to all 
appearance, in irreconcilable conflict with each other. How shall the 
patriot make terms between Equality and Empire on the one hand, 
or between Fraternity and Liberty on the other? How shall he 
hope to escape the dangers that lie in the co-existence of democracy 
in politics with the supremacy of skill in economics ? 

Yet we cannot doubt that there is a right path through the 
tangled maze ; and the reflection makes all the more unwelcome the 
fact that as a nation we stagger idealless, or run distractedly from 
one ideal to another without any such perception of their relative 

1 The English People: A Study of their Political Psychology. By Emile 


Boutmy. Translated by E. English, with an Introduction by J. E. C. Bodley. 
London: Fisher Unwin, 1904. 
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worth as might give harmony to life, a faith and a policy to the 
citizen. Seldom do we ask ourselves what is our supreme mission 
as a nation ; what is the duty we can and should do first and fore- 
most. The most obvious step towards a better state of things is 
to gain a sounder knowledge of ourselves, our possibilities and 
weaknesses, curable and incurable. This at least may save us from 
irremediable disaster, the pathos of vain ambition, Quixotic ideals, 
and will-o’-the-wisps generally. Happily, in the pursuit of such 
self-knowledge, we may gain a very substantial aid to-day from 
sympathetic and capable critics of the Continent, who survey our 
present and past from the distance which lends disenchantment. 
Not the least distinguished of these observers is M. Boutmy, whose 
Essai d'une Psychologie politique du Peuple anglais au XIX° siécle has 
just been translated into English, I propose to state, with as little 
of comment as may be, what appear to me to be the main arguments 
of a work which the patriotic Englishman will do well to read, and 
re-read, for himself. 

The first impression a reader is likely to obtain is not flattering. 
Our imagination is “ lethargic and dull.” No other people, we are 
told, can furnish in the same degree the contrast and paradox of 
genius with an extraordinary cerebral aridity of the masses. We 
are singularly narrow and partial in our point of view ; are haughty 
and taciturn ; are not disposed to explain the reason of our actions ; 
and are sadly deficient in temper and good manners. ‘“ What man 
who has lived in England can deny the bestiality of the greater part 
of the nation?” Our sensuality is merely cloaked by a dull 
Pharisaism ; we are religious for the simple reason that, being by 
nature violent and brutal, we have special need of discipline. Alls, 
such expressions are not the ravings of an Anglophobe ; on the 
contrary, their author is a sympathetic and profound student of our 
history, institutions, and character. To be just to his work, we must 
consider his accounts of three qualities of mind and character which 
he regards as distinctive of the English people—a love of action, an 
incapacity for general ideas, and an incurable unsociability of temper. 

(1) Alove of action. This characteristic is, according to M. Boutmy, 
fundamental. Other nations resign themselves to action for credit, 
or for enjoyments to follow ; the English, we are told, love action 
for its own sake. They are dominated by an imperious need for 
movement. 


“When we witness their extravagant force in every direction, with 
or without personal or public profit, we cannot doubt that it is the outcome 
of some profound and invincible temperamental necessity.” 
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An Englishman who returns from a political procession which has 
been fruitless, is less conscious of failure than of the agreeable 
sensation which follows the dissipation of surplus energy. The 
rocession has attained its end in having provided an opportunity 
for “letting off steam.” The same surplus energy takes many 
forms—now engendering the cheery optimism of the youth who 
risks his future by marriage with a dowerless maid; and now 
driving the younger son to seek his fortune in distant lands, the 
explorer to cross dark forests, and the emigrant to embark with a 
tiny hoard which his laborious obstinacy will hereafter multiply. 
In short, M. Boutmy detects a curious disquiet in the muscles of 
the Englishman, and an air as he walks towards his office as of one 
“who should be in search of anaccoucheur.” So, too, English liberty 
needs no careful text of a fundamental constitution to guard it from 
attack ; for behind vague tradition is an unsleeping will, ever ready 
to take action at the slightest suggestion of tyranny. By a parallel 
process of reasoning, M. Boutmy seeks to explain why England can 
boast so many original characters and not one revolutionary spirit. 
The original character, emancipated at one point, is servilely sub- 
missive to tradition in general. The revolutionary character is a 
partisan of all novelties, a reformer in religion, literature, and politics. 
Novelty is the need of passive characters who seek a world of 
animation around them, which will maintain an interest in life with- 
out exacting too much effort on their own part. Those who love 
effort desire that ideas and institutions shall change as little as may 
be, lest the movement they produce should be distracted or 
weakened. ‘It is precisely because the race is active and energetic, 
that it remains so faithfully attached to its traditional institutions ! ” 

M. Boutmy finds the origin of this trait in the life of our 
Teutonic forefathers, developed and matured in England by a 
unique physical environment. The economic conditions of life in 
the United Kingdom—an almost unlimited production, and excep- 
tional facilities for export and import—impose upon the citizen the 
dilemma of relaxing effort at the cost of destruction, or of increasing 
effort for a certain and thousandfold reward. In the presence of 
this ultimatum, the English people have acquired an activity, a 
foresight, and a control, which must long survive the circumstances 
of their origin. 

(2) An incapacity for general ideas. He is brutally concrete, 
this Englishman. Or, as Emerson expressed it, he will kiss the 
dust before a fact. He is too incessant in activity to have time for 
reflection, too impelled towards concrete realities to have the power 
of abstraction, Between him and purely speculative construction is 
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the gulf fixed by the requirements of the world of action. 
Generalisation is “ captive andi parasite of action.” Absolute prin- 
ciples, theories and systems, even if produced, engender a sort of 
unconscious distrust, a deep and instinctive uneasiness. Royer- 
Collard professed to disdain facts; the genius of Burke distrusted 
abstractions—* I hate the very sound of them.” The two attitudes 
sum up the conflicting views of the two nations, It is not that in 
England there is any organic infirmity of the generalising faculty, 
but rather that there is a disuse of the faculty, largely resulting 
from an instinctive fear that broad views may interfere with the 
practical efficiency which waits on single-mindedness. Hence the 
vogue in England of Comtian ideas, long since discarded in France— 
a vogue in itself a proof of feeble capacity for metaphysical specula- 
tion, and of the joy of being delivered from it by the authority of 
philosophy itself. 

Whatever may be thought of the foregoing argument, it is im- 
possible not to be interested by M. Boutmy’s illustrations. With 
regard to Party government, for example, he deduces its strength in 
this country from an inner persuasion that the really important thing 
is less to select the best cause than to cling tenaciously to some cause. 
My own memory runs back to a dinner of the Cambridge University 
Liberal Club. An undergraduate had just delivered an effective 
speech, in the course of which he confessed to a certain open-minded- 
ness with regard to the relative merits of Liberal and Conservative 
opinion. The guest of the evening, a very distinguished statesman, 
reprimanded him for lukewarmness, and bade him definitely associate 
himself with one party or the other, and the sooner the better! 
M. Boutmy quotes with evident relish how, in Disraeli’s romance, 
when young Coningsby took it into his head to form a deliberate 
conviction, his grandfather reprimanded him: “ You go with your 
family, sir, like a gentleman ; you are not to consider your opinions 
like a philosopher or a political adventurer.” On another occasion 
M. Boutmy draws attention to— 


“the nonchalant audacity with which one half of the upper class separates 
itself from the other, enters the camp of the Radicals, converts their principles 
to its own use, and commences a half-hearted attack upon its own privileges, 


without renouncing any of the customs, feelings, and relations by which the 
unity of caste is preserved,” 


With regard to the influence of political ideals in England, 
M, Boutmy is clearly of the opinion that we have no time to follow 
phantoms ; the wings of the spirit with us have not finished growing. 
In this connection, M. Boutmy might well have quoted Pepys: 
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“ Abroad with my wife, the first time that ever I rode in my own 
coach ; which do make my heart rejoice and praise God, and pray 
Him to bless it to me, and continue it.” According to the French 
critic, in so far as the Englishman has an ideal in politics, it is less a 
doctrine than a man, the protagonist and hero. This preponderance 
of the individual over the doctrine is held to explain the miracle of 
political history : that this country has been able to preserve, in spite 
of Parliamentary government, the singleness of outlook and precision 
of action which were the compensations of arbitrary power. No one 
will question the statement, that with us the fetichism of great per- 
sonalities is carried to such an extent, that a reputation once gained 
places at the command of its happy possessor an extraordinary credit 
of inconsequence and inconstancy, provided failure of will-power be 
not shown—* the only fault the country will not tolerate in its 
heroes.” So the alternations of Mr. Chamberlain, scandalous as they 


may appear to some, have not impaired his popularity, because the 
man himself remains unchanged. 


“His speeches are as cutting, his criticisms as sarcastic, his apostrophes as 
insolent as ever... . It is this identity of the man with himself, this 
perpetuity of tenacity and force, even when applied to objects unworthy in 
themselves, which are the cause of his extraordinary influence and inexplicable 
good rortune.” 


The same evidences are declared to be apparent in our scientific 
method. According to M. Boutmy, if an Englishman constructs a 
theory from a class of facts in a particular science, the theory is not, 
as with the Frenchman, an explanation ; it is a representation. It is 
not a connecting of the principles and hypotheses on which the class 
of facts rests to the principles and hypotheses on which the whole of 
the science rests, but a representation designed to make the class of 
facts intelligible in itself, in a word, zmmagznable. WHence such a 
presentment of each concrete whole as to efface for the time all the 
rest. 


“In the works of Thomson and Maxwell, each chapter can and even 
ought to be read separately, for it often happens that if the first is founded on 
a conception of matter which admits the immobility of inert particles, the 


second will infer, on the contrary, the extreme mobility and perpetual 
circulation of atoms,” 


In a later chapter on Law and Public Opinion, reference is 
made to Fitzjames Stephen’s attempt to codify the law of homicide 
by a definition which would cover all decided cases dealing with the 
subject, “ without troubling to find out whether any of the cases 
were exceptional, or the solutions contradictory in principle.” 
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This last question of scientific method is referred to by 
Mr. Bodley in the extremely interesting introduction which he writes 
for the English translation. He alleges that the method of 
M. Boutmy is modelled on that of Taine, and consists in seeking 
out some general idea around which the results of later research may 
be harmoniously grouped. For each of his journeys to England 
M. Boutmy prepared himself with scrupulous care, and arranged in 
neat categories the questions to be asked and the problems to be 
solved. With such a method Mr. Bodley contrasts his own as, if 
not absolutely superior, at least superior for those who possess our 
limitations of character. Settling in France in 1890 with the 
object of studying the French people, Mr. Bodley set to work to 
strip himself of all preconceived ideas, however acquired. He 
strove to lead the life of a Frenchman, to mix in all classes, and to 
learn how to be able, after reading a French newspaper or novel, to 
reconstitute the scene, seeing and hearing French men and women 
acting and speaking as they were wont to do in their daily life. It 
is a most interesting commentary upon this statement that, after 
accumulating for fourteen years the works of Englishmen on France 
and Frenchmen on England, Mr. Bodley has found the most 
valuable of the former to have been invariably written by authors 
who have dwelt for a considerable time in France, whilst the latter, 
with a single exception, were the work of authors whose experience 
of England was brief, and whose methods were similar to those 
of M. Boutmy. He adds that he has found the former more 
numerous, the latter more interesting. 

It is not difficult to predict the reception which will be accorded 
by readers in this country to M. Boutmy’s account of what he 
considers to be our two fundamental traits. That the English love 
action will be seldom disputed ; that they suffer from an incapacity 
for general ideas will be commonly denied. The national disposition 
to regard abstractions with suspicion will suggest to most Englishmen 
less ‘an incapacity for general ideas than a very proper prudence 
in the formation of them. No one can doubt that the disposition 
is stronger with us than across the Channel ; but whether that is a 
proof of inferiority, as M. Boutmy appears to suppose, is quite 
another matter. We shall certainly never be persuaded that M. 
Boutmy’s own method is superior to that professed by Mr. Bodley. 
In this connection, I am reminded of the statement of Dr. 
Creighton, that the English have been distinguished, not so much 
by a disregard of abstract theories, as by a readiness to discard 
them as soon as they have served their purpose. ‘Our idealism is 
thorough-going for a brief space.” M. Boutmy might possibly 
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answer, that we find it easy to discard because we have very im- 
perfectly assimilated ; but to this again it may be retorted that, in 
the sphere of politics at least, an apprehension of principle and 
theory may be none the less real because these are servants rather 
than masters, and held to be suspect when seen to lead to disaster or 
absurdities. As Emerson said, the English religion believes in a 
Providence which does not treat with levity a pound sterling. It 
may be added that the Englishman believes in principles which do 
not make light of utility. If a given principle does not work well 
in practice, then something is wrong with the principle. This may 
be taken as a due appreciation of the limitations of particular 
principles, rather than a radical incapacity for apprehending 
them. 

(3) An incurable unsociability of temperament. England, says 
M. Boutmy, is not only an island—it is a continent. The 
Englishman, naturally incapable of picturing to himself the 
emotion of others, is unfettered by a desire to please. He 
speaks the truth because by temperament he is solitary, and by 
indifference independent. As Montesquieu said, an English tiler 
takes his newspaper on the roof to read, while a French tiler 
would descend to talk politics with his neighbour. If the English 
are addicted to the formation of societies, it is not through 
sociability, but rather from an appreciation of the greater efficiency 
of collective operations, The Englishman has been and remains 
the provincial in Europe. 

“Who has not encountered on the Continent the tourist whose 
clothes exhale a peculiar odour brought from London? In the same way 
he brings with him a spiritual atmosphere not easily penetrated, which 
keeps ideas, like men, at a distance, and behind which the moral and 
intellectual life handed down to him by his father flows changelessly on.” 
For like reasons, the English colonist and the English administrator 
fail to win the affection of subject races, The dominion of the 
English, in fact, overwhelms the inferior race; it is oppressive, 
even deadly, and emancipation from it would in most cases be 
welcomed, even at the sacrifice of peace and material prosperity. 
Even home relations are little better. The haughty and careless 
Englishman disdains the Celt, and has isolated himself in his pride. 
So, quoting Mr. Osborne Morgan, he regards the Welsh as a 
peculiar species of Englishmen who live in a town the name of 
which it is impossible to pronounce, and prefer a musical festival 
to ahorse-race. Quite in sympathy with these views, Mr. Bodley, 
in the Introduction, alleges that less than forty of the four thousand 
British tourists and residents whose names appear on the official 
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registers of his French commune take in a French journal. He 
also relates that he met, on one occasion, an eminent British 
educationist who was in search of material in provincial France, 
and was armed with letters of introduction to Anglican chaplains in 
France. He suggested to the distinguished investigator, as a close 
parallel, the case of a Frenchman who should arrive in London to 
study our Parliamentary system, armed with similar letters to the 
milliners of Bond Street ! 

It would hardly be possible to follow M. Boutmy in his many 
applications of the above traits in daily life. His accounts of 
modern Imperialism, of modern loyalty, and modern socialism, are 
profoundly suggestive, if not always convincing. Upon two matters, 
however, a few words may be said—recent tendencies, and the 
family. With respect to the last, M. Boutmy remarks: that the 
French family is a constitutional monarchy with a leaning towards 
republicanism, whilst the English family is an absolute monarchy. 
No enervating tenderness falls to the share of the children; the 
father is “ the governor” and holder of a testamentary magistracy ; 
and the wife’s duty is to efface herself and be useful. Whereas the 
French husband finds in his wife a colleague and judicious counsellor, 
but seldom the moral comfort of complete agreement, the English 
husband seeks no counsel in his home, and will certainly tolerate 
no domestic opposition to his ambitions and projects. He acts 
accordingly with more confidence and energy. Character in the 
home may be less developed; but more is done. 

M. Boutmy dwells with some emphasis upon two tendencies of 
recent political progress which he regards as pregnant with great 
consequences. Hitherto, he urges, the stratification of Parties has 
been largely historic, whilst that of Classes has been economic. But 
this distinction between political parties and social classes he regards 
as temporary. The Classes are gradually becoming transformed into 
Parties. A gulf has opened between great proprietor and farmer, 
farmer and labourer, master and workman. In the intense struggle 
for existence, each class seeks to make use of the law to protect itself, 
to fortify its position, and to weaken adversaries. The historical 
Parties still exist, but as playthings—the flatterers and instruments 
of class passion. The second tendency is a new direction of the 
Imperialistic spirit, due to the abrupt installation of democracy as 
supreme arbiter. Imperialism was first developed in the upper 
classes. If it displayed a certain roughness and cold disdain, it also 
displayed a breadth and variety of combination not inconsistent with 
an intelligent generosity. Originating as a doctrine for gentlemen, 
it has been degraded to the level of popular passion and feeling, has 
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become, in a word, jingoistic. Under the changed conditions, a man 
was wanted “ who would deliberately embody the faults of demo- 
cracy and insist on their acceptance in the province of power... . 
Such a man has arisen, viz., Mr. Chamberlain.” 


The brief outline which I have attempted to give of M. 
Boutmy’s work does far less than justice to it; for I have been 
compelled to express conclusions without any adequate statement of 
the evidences by which they are justified. Enough has been said, 
however, to give a general view. An English reader will find many 
things to cavil at, many expressions in respect of which it is easy to 
make cheap objection. But I believe that, in proportion as he is 
conscious of the difficulties of analysing fundamental national traits, 
and of drawing far-reaching truths from a vast body of apparently 
conflicting evidences, he will be disposed to regard the results of 
M. Boutmy’s labours as an invaluable contribution to the literature of 
the subject. The translation succeeds in conveying a fair impression 
of the original, although not without defects. ‘“ He has no pity nor 
sympathy’ may be good French, but is certainly bad English ; 
dégrossir is unworthily represented in a serious work by the expression 
“licked into shape” ; and “ Bagshott” is rather an injustice to 
“ Bagehot.” The most common error of the translator is a literalism 
which may be simply objectionable, as in such expressions as 
‘Oxford and Cambridge regattas are no mere diversions for lads” ; 
or misleading, as in the employment of the English word “ Juris- 
prudence,” which properly means a Science of Law, for the French 
word “ Jurisprudence ” when employed, according to well-established 
French usage, to indicate the views which courts of law are in the 
habit of taking with regard to certain questions. But these and 
similar mistakes are but spotsonthesun. It is to be hoped that the 
work in its present form will reach a wide body of readers, although 
it can never become exactly popular without falsifying M. Boutmy’s 
most interesting conclusion of a national distaste for generalisation. 

W. JetTHro Brown 


THE HISTORY OF LICENSING IN ENGLAND’ 


ORE than four years ago, Mr. and Mrs, Webb began an 
elaborate investigation into the structure and working of 
local government during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


1 The History of Liquor Licensing in England, principally from 1700 to 
1830. By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. London : Longmans and Co., 1903. 
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This little volume of 150 pages is a first instalment of the great 
work. It isa history of licensing in England from 1700 to 1830, 
with a short historical introduction and “a summary of Licensing 
Legislation since 1830, drawn from obvious sources,” and is probably 
the most valuable contribution that has yet been made to an adequate 
historical treatment of the Drink Problem in England. It is char- 
acteristic of the writers and of their rigidly scientific demarcation 
of the province of inquiry, that the work is so very incom- 
plete, “a mere shred of history,” as they say, cut out of its 
context. They never forget that they are writing a chapter of 
a book on Local Government, which ends before the reforms 
of 1832-5; and they refuse to turn aside from their main 
purpose. They are interested in the work done by the Justices of 
the Peace as regulators of the drink traffic and administrators of the 
Licensing Laws ; and they tell us, not all that they know about 
the laws themselves, the decided cases, the economies of the retail 
monopoly, but only the minimum which is necessary to make the 
work of the Justices intelligible. Remembering this, serious people 
who want to learn from the experience of the past will read the book 
with unalloyed gratitude, and perhaps with a sense of surprise that 
the Temperance Party, which has been putting forth so much printed 
matter during the last twenty years, has never struck upon facts which 
would add so much weight to its contentions. In the space here 
allotted, one cannot hope todo more than indicate the lines of this 
history. 

From the middle of the 16th century, the trade of ale-house 
keeper has been licensed, that is to say, it has been for the 
Justices to say who might keep an ale-house. In the later years of 
Elizabeth and in the reigns of the first two Stuarts, the Justices were 
kept up to the mark by orders and circular letters of the Privy 
Council. The period of central supervision was ended by the Civil 
War (which, however, introduced a new system of excise), and, for 
about 140 years, Licensing administration was very lax. Ale-houses 
multiplied, and dram-shops sprang up like mushrooms in London 
and other large towns, In 1736 gin-drinking had produced such 
orgies of intoxication and profligacy, that Parliament resorted to 
prohibitive taxation. The “Gin Act ” of 1736 failed, because it 
could not be administered, It made it illegal to sell spirits without 
paying a licence duty of £50. Only two licences were taken out ; 
but the consumption of spirits increased! In 1743, the policy of 
Prohibitive taxation was abandoned ; after long and interesting 
debates, a Bill was passed which reduced the fee for taking out a 
licence to £1, and imposed a moderate revenue duty on the manu- 
facture of spirits. Soon afterwards, Brewster Sessions were instituted, 
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and the authority of the Justices was gradually strengthened. For 
some time, however, the Justices made little use of their discretion, 
either to restrict licences or control drunkenness. At last, in the 
’seventies and ’eighties of the eighteenth century, public opinion 
began to manifest itself in favour of temperance and of magisterial 
supervision ; and in Chap, III our authors describe the remarkable 
episode which it is their special merit and good fortune to have dis- 
covered and brought to light. 


“This episode,” to quote their own words (pp. 49, 50), “included the 
deliberate and systematic adoption, by Benches of magistrates in different parts 
of the country, of such modern devices as early closing, Sunday closing, the 
refusal of new licences, the withdrawal of licences from badly conducted 
houses, the peremptory closing of a proportion of houses in a district over- 
supplied with licences, and, in some remarkable instances, even the establish- 
ment of a system of local option or local veto, both as regards the opening of 
new public-houses and the closing of those already in existence, all without 
the slightest idea of compensation.” 


The movement seems to have been begun by the magistrates of 
Lancashire and the West Riding of Yorkshire ; but it extended to 
all parts of the country when a Royal Proclamation against vice and 
immorality was issued, at the instance of Wilberforce, early in the 
year 1787. A very large number of cases are cited in which the 
Justices in different counties took action far more drastic than that 
which has recently shocked Mr. Balfour and the Lord Chancellor. 
In many places the Justices adopted Local Option, by introducing 
the practice of consulting the Vestry as to the number of public 
houses which should be licensed. Thus, in one division of the 
county of Somerset, the Justices asked the ministers and church- 
wardens “to point out to us where there are too many public 
houses for the reasonable accommodation of the neighbourhood.” At 
Gloucester, in 1786, two public houses were suppressed in one 
parish ; and in another parish, Horseley, near Gloucester, in the 
next year the Justices suppressed seven out of ten houses. In the 
same year, the Wiltshire magistrates put down fifteen public 
houses in one division of the county ; and the whole of the dram- 
shops in Sheffield were suppressed at one fell swoop in the same 
year. In 1805, the county magistrates of Devon reduced the 200 
public houses which Devonport, a town of 24,000 inhabitants, then 
enjoyed, to half that number. And several almost equally sweeping 
reductions were effected at different times in different parts of London. 
Of course no compensation was given, and there does not seem to have 
been the slightest suggestion of even a “ solatium.” If there had been, 
we may be sure it would have been scouted ; for, in those days, the 
manufacturers and retailers of alcohol could not compel either 
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Parliament or the magistracy to register their decrees. The scale on 
which these operations were carried out appears from the statistics of 
spirit-licences in England and Wales, which were reduced from 
37,172 in 1779 to 32,850 in 1790, and to 30,000 in 1799, in spite 
of a very rapid growth of population. Mr. and Mrs. Webb think 
that this action on the part of the Justices had very beneficial results, 
and contributed to counteract the hideous evils which the policy of 
the Government in other ways was then engendering. 

In the last two chapters, the authors give a brief summary of the 
changes made in the Licensing System from 1830 to 1902. How 
brief it is, may be inferred from the fact that there is only one 
reference to Sharp v. Wakefield, and none to the Farnham case. 

Francis W. Hirst 


*,* It is desirable that no contributions should be sent 
without previous communication with the Editor, who 
cannot undertake to return unsolicited MSS. 


Publishers are requested not to send books for review. The 
Editor will venture to apply for copies of such works 
as it is desired to notice. 
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THE POLICY OF THE NATIONAL 
MINIMUM 


Y friend smiled in his courteous way, and had some 


foreign trick of gesture by which he expressed his 
doubt. 


“ But look at the bye-elections,” I said, “and the tremendous reaction 
from the war fever ; the working-class disgust about Chinese Labour, and the 
stirring of Nonconformity to its very depths by the Education Act. And 
Chamberlain’s fiscal issue has united the Liberal Party. Surely, there can be 
no doubt that, when the Election comes, the Liberals will sweep the country. 
It looks as if they would have a majority larger than Gladstone ever 
commanded,” 


But my friend smiled again. 


“Your Liberal Party,” he said, in his deliberate manner, “ seems to me to 
be steering straight into destruction, very much as ours has done. Our 
Liberals had grown so accustomed to oppose and to pull down, that they could 
invent nothing, construct nothing, organise nothing. Because they objected 
to this or that kind of government action, they instinctively opposed every 
growth of public expenditure, and every extension of public regulation, 
merely because it was governmental, ‘They never seemed to comprehend the 
administration of a great modern State, with its masses of town population, 
its highly organised railways and telegraphs, its gigantic capitalist combina- 
tions, its intricate external relations, and its pressing social problems, And so, 
in my country, they said that the proper policy of government was to do as 
little as possible, which, at any rate, saved them the trouble of learning what 
todo. All over Europe the Liberal parties have thus gone bankrupt. Why 
do you think that yours is different? Did I not read that one of your great 
leaders has just said that the policy of the Liberal Party was summed up in 
two words, Retrenchment of Government Expenditure and Freedom of 
Trade? That is not a policy of government—it is the contradiction of 
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' government. Is this merely what you call cant, or is it Liberalism? You 
cannot manage the affairs of a great country in the twentieth century accord- 
ing toa policy of negation—what your Carlyle called the ‘ Everlasting No’.” 


That any responsible statesmen of to-day should proclaim, 
as the policy on which they would administer the Govern- 
ment of the State, the deliberate cutting down of its activities 
and the “ freeing ” of trade, strikes not only the disinterested 
foreign observer, but also many Englishmen, as a manifest- 
ation, either of gross intellectual blindness, or of such an 
economy of the truth as practically to amount to a mis- 
leading of the people. For what is the actual business of 
government to-day—the task which, from the very day 
they enter their offices, confronts the Ministers of the 
Crown? Whether we take the six Secretaries of State, or 
the four Presidents of the Boards of Trade, Education, 
Local Government, or Agriculture, the heads of the Post 
Office or the Irish Office, of the Admiralty or the Treasury, 
the duties they have to perform, the decisions they have to 
give, the intellectual problems they have to solve, have the 
very slightest analogy to abstract issues of Personal Liberty 
and the “ Rights of Man.” The Cabinet is not a debating 
society. ‘The Ministers of the Crown are not paid {£5,000 
a year each to decide whether or not their respective depart- 
ments of government should exist. What the electors have 
a right to know is, how they intend actually to administer 
the government that we have—in what spirit and upon 
what policy they propose to surmount the daily pressing 
difficulties which arise in the working of the colossal admin- 
istrative machine created by the past three generations. 

When, in 1782, after the loss of the American Colonies, 
the English Government tried to set its house in order, and 
reorganised practically all the departments, the entire civil 
establishment did not exceed a few hundred clerks. The 
whole aggregate of salaried officials of the various local 
governing bodies was equally insignificant. The collective 
action of the State was at its very minimum. To-day, the 
work of government, national and local, absorbs the whole 
time of at least half a million civil officials, from the 
humblest assistant in the village school, or the telegraph 
boy on his bicycle, up to the august financier, who, as 
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Permanent Secretary to the Treasury, has, in a sense, the 
oversight of them all. Now that England has come, in the 
main, to be peopled by town dwellers, closely packed in 
factory and tenement house, living the life of the mean 
street, working as hirelings under conditions determined by 
others than themselves, the adoption of the economics and 
political science of Rousseau and Jefferson, as sufficient 
equipment for statesmanship, appears simply grotesque in 
its ineptitude. 

Nor is the change in the task of government, from the 
age of Burke to the days of Mr. Balfour, anything unpro- 
voked or fortuitous. On the contrary, it is the deliberate 
verdict of political science, that the continuous, and only 
partially premeditated, increase in collective expenditure 
and collective regulation of the past hundred years—so far 
from being open to removal or curtailment—is not merely 
warranted in its present degree, but must, if we are to 
prevent actual deterioration of the people of the modern 
State, be indefinitely broadened, deepened, and hastened. 


For there are two radical facts brought out alike by any 
careful study of the past development of modern town life, 
and by any personal experience of the daily existence of the 


four-fifths of the population who are weekly wage-earners 
—the vital importance to the formation of personal 
character of the environment which the community itself 
creates, and the impotence of the individual to select, 
control, or even seriously affect, the environment to which 
he will be subjected. 

We need not stay to demonstrate the first of these 
propositions, the vital importance of the environment, 
which has become the commonplace of biological science. 
Less familiar to the propertied Liberal is the second pro- 
position, that, under the conditions of urban industry, the 
four-fifths of the population who are wage-earners (and, 
in many respects, all but the rich and leisured class) have 
to accept the environment which the community, carelessly 
or deliberately, provides for them. It is well that our 
memory should be chastened by knowledge. The policy 
of opposition to regulation and public expenditure is, 
indeed, the old Liberalism. It is only seventy years ago 
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that Whigs and Radicals in every borough and urban 
suburb were (under the banner of “ Peace, Retrenchment, 
and Reform,” by the way) fighting tooth and nail against 
every proposal: to regulate the laying-out of streets, or the 
building of houses, to require the provision of drains, or 
the suppression of nuisances, or to increase the already 
“swollen” public expenditure on the most obvious muni- 
cipal services.' This kind of opposition it was, inspired by 
the same principles of Liberalism, that, fifty years ago, 
drove Edwin Chadwick out of office, and stopped the 
organisation of an effective Ministry of Public Health. 
The two Liberal Ministries of the last five-and-twenty years 
did not, to say the least of it, distinguish themselves in 
Public Health legislation; and Liberal Presidents of the 
Local Government Board have had no more genial a policy 
of encouraging municipal aggression on the death-rate than 
their opponents. Indeed, in some of the objections still 
urged to any spirited application of the Artisans’ Dwellings 
Acts, or the vigorous organisation of municipal tramways, 
we seem to hear almost the words of the worthy Lancashire 
Whig whose solution of the housing problem comes out in 
his advice, a century ago, to the starving operatives of the 
Manchester slums. 


“ Avoid,” said he, “living in damp cellars ; they destroy your constitu- 
tions and shorten your lives. No temptation of low rents can counterbalance 
their ill-effects. You are apt to crowd into the cellars . . . . this is a fatal 
mistake . . . . If you cannot help taking a cellar, be attentive to have all the 
windows put in good repair before you venture into it, and, if possible, get it 
whitewashed . . . . In many parts of the town you sleep in back-rooms 
. . +. it would be much more healthy to sleep to the front... . Your 
health will always be materially injured by . . . . living in small back build- 
ings adjoining to the open vaults of privies . . . . incellars where the streets 
are not properly .... drained . . . . where sheep are slaughtered and 
where the blood and garbage are allowed to stagnate and corrupt, and, perhaps 
more than all, by living crowded together in dirty lodging-houses, where you 
cannot have the common comforts of light and air.” ? 


It is just because leading statesmen persistently ignore 
the fundamental facts of the modern town life of the 


1 See, for one instance among many, the typical fight of the Manchester 
and Chorlton Radicals against the local police and Improvement Bills, 
1828-1832. 

2 Dr. Ferriar’s Advice to the Labouring Classes in Manchester (1800). 
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manual working class—because it is still complacently 
assumed, as it was a century ago, that the wage-earning 
occupant of a slum tenement is “free” to select his own 
environment—that these slums are still with us, to an even 
greater extent than in Cobden’s days, demoralising actually 
a larger number of lives than they did when Lord Shaftes- 
bury first made us aware of them. Our cities, the enforced 
dwelling-places of two-thirds of our race, are, with all our 
boasted improvements, for lack of efficient regulation and 
adequate public expenditure, mere whited sepulchres, their 
main thoroughfares and comfortable quarters swept and 
garnished, whilst behind are horrors which we have as yet 
made only the feeblest efforts to combat. In face of these 
facts, it does not become Liberal statesmen to carp at the 
growth of municipal budgets, or the amount of municipal 
loans. Is it really suggested that these problems of 
government can be dealt with by a policy of freedom 
of private enterprise and reduction of public expenditure ? 
As a matter of fact, whoever is President of the Local 
Government Board in the next Liberal Cabinet will, 
whatever he may have said on the platform, necessarily 
have to cast behind him the whole Benthamite doctrine 
that each citizen should be left free to have such environ- 
ment, and none other, as he might choose and could afford. 
If our minister is not to write himself down as corrupt or 
incompetent, he will not seek to shackle or obstruct town 
councils in their struggle with speculative builders or little 
property owners, but will set himself, on the contrary, to 
encourage, persuade, stimulate, threaten, and, where neces- 
sary, even compel backward local authorities to enforce 
more stringent building regulations, improve their water 
supply, adopt new drainage systems, open wide avenues for 
cheap and rapid electric tramcars, no less than for sun and 
air, establish isolation hospitals, provide parks, and in fifty 
other ways deliberately ameliorate the environment in 
which the new generation is growing up. His success 
or failure as a statesman must be measured, in fact, by 
his effect on all the local government services of the land. 
Has the death-rate fallen, and the still more important 
sickness-rate diminished? All this will mean, as every 
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administrator knows, an increase in the extent and 
stringency of the sanitary code, and an augmentation 
of public expenditure. 

And as with the President of the Local Government 
Board, so with every other member of the Cabinet. | 
suppose that the Education Act of 1870, with its enormous 
extension of public expenditure and its unprecedented 
regulation of individual freedom and private enterprise, 
may be considered as a Liberal measure, though it is 
significant that Mr. Morley has to tell us that Mr. 
Gladstone took no interest in it whatsoever. The Acts 
of 1902—3, whatever their defects, have at any rate the 
quality in common with the Act of 1870, that they 
represent a further onward stride in public expenditure 
and collective regulation. Are we to infer from the 
present platform of the Liberal Party that part of its 
opposition to these Acts sprang from its loyalty to the 
sacred principles of Laisser Faire and cutting down the 
estimates? What is serious is the apprehension with 
which, after the reiteration of these principles, educationists 
up and down the country view the advent of a Liberal 
Ministry. For everyone who, in however humble a 
capacity, has been engaged in educational administration, 
knows that, if we are even to keep our place in the world, 
we have not merely to increase our present public ex- 
penditure on education, national as well as local, but 
also to develope, in quite new directions, our collective 
regulation of the environment of the non-adult. We 
need not here compute the number of the millions which 
the Liberal Chancellor of the Exchequer will necessarily 
have to add to the estimates (whatever professions of 
retrenchment he may now be making on party platforms) 
for the levelling up of the present thousands of wretchedly 
inefficient elementary schools, however we may deal with 
their denominationalism ; the costly training of the new 
army of teachers now requisite ; the systematic organisation 
of secondary and university education ; and the provision 
of an adequate national scholarship system. Some states- 
manship will be wanted, besides mere millions. The 
peer or commoner who er responsible, in the Liberal 
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Ministry, for education will, I assume, have to be per- 
petually devising new orders, regulations, codes, conditions 
of grants-in-aid, and all the other instruments of admini- 
stration by which, under our complicated arrangements of 
local self-government, he can “ drive” the machine ahead 
—stimulating, persuading, encouraging, and guiding 
sluggish County Councils and penurious urban districts to 
make more stringent by-laws, to raise larger rates, and to 
incur heavier loans for new buildings, additional teachers, 
secondary schools, technical colleges, and local universities. 

Beyond mere schooling, the next Liberal Cabinet is 
bound to have before it the other grave problems connected 
with the rearing of a race of town-dwellers. Can we main- 
tain an attitude of Lazsser Faire in face of the calamitous 
and not diminishing infantile death-rate ? And, even if the 
Cabinet remains contented with permitting the quite 
unnecessary slaughter of a tithe of all our babies before 
they reach the age of five, the effect of the same environ- 
ment on the survivors must surely make the statesman 
pause. Modern science allows us in this matter no self- 


deception. We have to face the melancholy certainty that 
it is on the kind of environment that the community 
chooses to prescribe that depends the quality of the race 
that it will rear. Even if we could assume that it is the 
most desirable children who will survive (which we know 
to be untrue), we must realise, to quote the words of a 
shrewd observer, that : 


“ with every year of life the recuperative quality diminishes, . . . . the effects 
of ill-feeding, of unwholesome surroundings, of mental and moral infections, 
become more inextricably a part of the growing individuality.” 


Thus—as we choose to arrange it at present in our 
towns—before we get the masses of our little children into 
our expensive schools, this “ initial handicap” which will 
prevent them from becoming good citizens and expert pro- 
ducers, becomes irrevocably fastened on their little limbs 
and half latent faculties. How does a policy of Freedom 
of Trade and Retrenchment of Public Expenditure direct 
us in this national emergency ? 


! H. G. Wells, Mankind in the Making (1903), p 76. 
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Moreover, going beyond the brief years of primary 
schooling, are our Liberal Leaders quite satisfied with the 
conditions under which, according to the arrangements we 
at present devise, our boys and girls pass into adolescence ? 
One of the products which our Free Trade and Personal 
Liberty have created is the Hooligan—the physically-un- 
developed, mentally undisciplined town youth, earning a 
man’s wages without a man’s responsibilities, and receiving 
from the community neither instruction nor discipline. 
Parallel with this product of our towns, is the immature 
female wage-earner, who ought to be in training for her 
future as wife and mother, but gives her time to some routine 
mechanical industry, earning starvation wages, working 
irregularly at all hours, turned out late at night, over stimu- 
lated and tired, to the temptations of the streets. Has 
Liberalism, which'through Free Trade has created these great 
industrial aggregations of population, no policy to prevent 
the continuous passing of myriads of young lives into the 
abyss of unemployment, prostitution, pauperism, and crime? 

Turning from the non-adult to the adult, must we 
assume that every project of social reform in our great 
cities is barred if it involves any new restriction of trade or 
any increase of public expenditure! Here again, we should 
feel ourselves humbled by history. If, to-day, at every 
street corner in the urban slum, the drink shop spreads its 
polluting atmosphere, let us remember that it is to the doc- 
trinaire faith in the inherent virtue of Freedom of Trade 
(which Mr. Gladstone never abandoned), that we owe the 
awful social calamity of the Beer Act of 1830,! which 
saddled us with our present excessive number of 100,000 
licensed houses. Even in the domain of the narrowest 
popular use of the term Free Trade, a modern Govern- 
ment will hardly find it possible to maintain an attitude of 
Administrative Nihilism. In my judgment, it is one of the 
long series of calamities which have befallen the Liberal 
Party, that the attack upon our fiscal system has taken the 
form of a revival of a crude protectionist fallacy, displaying 
ignorance alike of industrial facts and of economic science, 
and marked by logical blunders so gross as to become 


1 See History of Liquor Licensing (1903). 
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apparent even to the plain business man. It was inevitable 
that such an attack should lure the Liberal leaders into the 
easy but really dangerous dialectic triumphs to be won by 
using what can only be called the Economics of the Infant 
School. It is easy (for the Economics of the Infant School 
are as forceful as they are sound) to trample on the crude 
and inconsistent proposals for a Protectionist Tariff, with an 
intellectual truculence that is itself a snare. Personally, I 
can see no validity, no use, no hope—almost no sense—in 
any of these proposals for new import duties, Preferential or 
not. But all this eager rending of the Protectionist limb 
from limb—this joy in finding one more constructive policy 
to denounce and oppose—leaves unsolved the real problem 
of how to cope with the present dangerous disorganisation 
of both home and foreign trade. For no one, not even a 
prospective Cabinet minister, can really ignore the gravity of 
the industrial situation. It must surely be one of the most 
pressing duties of the Cabinet, at the instance of the Home 
Secretary and the President of the Board of Trade, to take 
into consideration all the manifold evils due to the can- 
cerous growth of the “ parasitic trades ”—the fatal expansion 
of these industries by means of the daily toll which they 
levy on the rest of the community ; their deadly draining 
away, as by an open sore, of the vitality of the race; the 
ghastly tribute of human suffering which they exact ; and 
—perhaps an argument which even business men will listen 
to—the way in which they are, unaccountably to those 
who will not take the trouble to learn, stopping the expan- 
sion of our staple industries, insidiously contracting the 
output of our textiles, diminishing our sales of machinery, 
checking the exports of coal, driving more and more of 
our workers to lower and nationally less remunerative occu- 
pations.’ 

The “slowing down” of some of our great staple 
industries is an ugly fact, however fallacious may be the 
Protectionist arguments founded upon it. The cause of this 
slowing down—or, at least, one real cause, sufficient in itself 


1 Space forbids more than a reference to this national peril. The reader 
desiring detail must be referred to Industrial Democracy, Part III. and 
Appendix, 
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to account for the facts—is known. It stands revealed, 
quite indisputably, in the subsidised competition of the 
parasitic trades—subsidised, not by Government grants, but 
by the constant supplies of under-fed, over-worked, and 
insanitarily treated Labour, which, owing to the imperfect 
and uneven development of our Factory Acts, we deliberately 
permit the employers in these trades to exact. Thus, the 
most dangerous national evil of the sweated trades is, not 
the lives of misery to which they condemn the millions of 
unfortunate workers whom they employ, but the harm 
which they insidiously do to the other industries in which 
healthier conditions prevail. If, whilst other trades have 
to afford better conditions, these sweated industries allow, as 
the House of Lords Committee authoritatively put it in 
1890, 


“earnings barely sufficient to sustain existence ; hours of labour, such as to 
make the lives of the workers periods of almost ceaseless toil, hard and 
unlovely to the last degree ; sanitary conditions injurious to the health of the 
persons employed and dangerous to the public ”? 


—if these miserable conditions are (as is the fact) frequently 
eked out by help from the Poor Rate, if the rapid using up 
of the unfortunate workers and their premature death are 
counterbalanced by constant new streams from other trades, 
these parasitic industries will, of course, have an advantage 
exactly analogous to a bounty. If (whilst denouncing 
Chinese Labour!) we permit these trades, under our own 
Government, to get what is virtually the subsidy of a slave 
trade (and of a slave trade where the new relays of labour 
are actually brought to the employer free of cost) they will, 
of course, expand ; their profits will increase the Income 
Tax returns ; their subsidised product will swell the export 
statistics over which we are so jubilant; and more and 
more of the capital and brains of the nation will be diverted 
into them, to the contraction of every other industry in the 
kingdom. A no less serious aspect of this typical Free Trade 
process is the way in which they will oust other industries 
from the export market. The foreigner, as we are convinced, 


1 Report and Evidence of the Select Committee of the House of Lords 
on the Sweating System, 1890. 
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will buy from us enough goods in the aggregate to balance 
our imports, or other net indebtedness. But which of our 
products he will take depends on which offers to him the 
greatest advantage. And so, if by a subsidy to our sweated 
trades we enable them to produce specially cheaply, we see 
our exports of—let us say, slop clothing—increase. What 
we do not immediately connect with this increase is some 
equivalent falling off in our exports of iron or coal, textiles 
or ships, in which we do not stand at so great a relative 
advantage as we doin the slop clothing trade. The effect 
of such a subsidy was clearly seen, seventy years ago, by the 
shrewd observers who exposed the evils of the old Poor 
Law. 


“Whole branches of manufacture,” they said, “may thus follow the 
course, not of coalmines or streams, but of pauperism ; may flourish like the 
fungi that springs from corruption, in consequence of the abuses which are 
ruining all the other interests of the place in which they are established, and 
cease to exist in the better administered districts, in consequence of that 
better administration.” } 


This is exactly what is happening to-day. It can 
hardly be a comfortable thought to the future Home 
Secretary, pledged to Freedom of Trade and curtailment of 
Government expenditure, that the fourteen years that have 
elapsed since the authoritative House of Lords Report on the 
Sweating System have seen no abatement of the evils of 
sweating and positively an increase in the area over which 
these parasitic trades prevail. The Free-traders are right in 
declaring that a Protective Tariff would afford no remedy. 
But what is the Liberal Cabinet going to do about it ? 

If the current shibboleths of Freedom of Trade and 
Retrenchment of Public Expenditure are thus, when not 
mere self-deception and cant, inept, infertile, and singularly 
devoid of guidance in the actual problems of the hour, is 
there any helpful and illuminative principle of public 
administration to be found? Is it possible to deduce, from 
the experience of the past hundred years, from the verified 
conclusions of economic and political science, and from the 


' First Report of Poor Law Enquiry Commissioners, 1834, p. 65 ; see 
Industrial Democracy, p. 755. 
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careful analysis of the facts of to-day, anything like a broad, 
clear, and definite policy for the Party of Progress ? 

The first requisite for such a policy is to be agreed about 
our objective. We may forgive the Radicals of 1820—1866 
their disastrous opposition to Public Health administration, 
and the Factory Acts, their fatuous adhesion to Free Trade 
in Beer, and their continual weakness for the little property 
owner—to which we owe so many of the evils of our 
present slums—because the main work which they set them- 
selves to do was of transcendent social importance. It was, 
before all things, necessary to pull down the old corrupt 
oligarchies, and refound the whole national and local admin- 
istration on the basis of democratic institutions. But, when 
we have attained this eminence in our social evolution we 
find, like every mountain climber, that it is merely a stage 
in the ascent, from which we have to rise to a higher destiny. 
To place the control of the public administration in the 
hands of the people was a necessary step forward; but this 
merely political right is worthless, except in so far as it is 
used to create finer faculties and nobler desires, and greater 
opportunities for individual development. Thus the new 
objective of the Party of Progress has become what we may 
call the “ democratisation,” not merely of political machinery, 
but of all the national opportunities for human development ; 
a rise in the common standard of health, conduct, and 
intelligence ; and, beyond this, the fullest utilisation of every 
individual talent or special gift, however lowly may be the 
birth or station of its possessor. This, at any rate, is what 
the nouvelles couches sociales are dimly claiming ; and this is 
the objective which the public-spirited and thoughtful young 
men of all classes are now intending. 

But an objective is not a policy, any more than a policy 
is a programme. Have we any broad line of policy for the 
statesman to adopt, as the means for Raising the Standard of 
Life—any helpful and illuminating principle of internal 
administration, simple enough to be understanded of the 
people, wide enough to cover all the branches of home 
government, and so fertile in suggestiveness as to furnish 
guidance in the infinite complexity of modern life? Such 
a policy, I believe, stands revealed as the lesson of the 
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empirical gropings of the past half century, and the verified 
conclusion of the best economic and political science of the 
day, in that intelligent union of Collective Regulation and 
Public Provision now known as the Policy of the National 
Minimum. 

This policy asserts, in the first place, the necessity of a 
deliberately constructed “bottom” to the State. In no 
department of social life is freedom a solution. It is abso- 
lutely essential for national well-being that the State should 
insist on and enforce those minimum conditions of social 
health which experience shows to be required. The police 
force, the Factory Acts, the sanitary by-laws, the codes of 
the Board of Education, do but represent stages in our dis- 
covery that, without some fencing off of the downward 
way, the struggle for existence will, in the modern indus- 
trial state, inevitably lead, not to progress, but to physical 
and moral degeneration. There is, as every biologist 
knows, an evolution downwards as well as upwards. We 
can have whichever we please. Hence it is no exceptional 
intrusion on the sacredness of personal liberty, but the very 
business of government, so to control and modify the 
environment which the community itself creates—so to 
regulate the conditions of the struggle for existence—that 
the individual is moulded and developed in the direction of 
what we call virtue and progress, and not in the direction 
of the abyss of demoralisation and premature death. This 
involves, to coin a new phrase, the deliberate “ canalisation ” 
of competition. Exactly as we do not nowadays leave 
water and the electric current to follow their “ natural” 
channels, but divert and guide them into new ways in order 
that they may become both harmless and subservient to 
human progress, so we must embank and control the great 
social forces of human motive (especially those of pecuniary 
self-interest and personal ambition), in such a way that they 
do not work evil, but promote, by their constant pressure, 
the particular state of society that we wish to bring about. 
We must, on the one hand, prohibit such kinds of conduct 
in individuals as are proved to deteriorate the social environ- 
ment ; and we must, on the other hand, provide whatever 
opportunities are required for the full play of upward 
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initiative in the whole of the population. This, in fact, is 
the explanation and the justification of the empirically 
successful Collective Regulation and Public Provision which 
we have already had practically forced upon us in every 
department of the State. 

Thus, in the whole range of our Factory Acts, the 
experience of a hundred years has proved beyond cavil or 
dispute that, whilst the community may leave the conduct 
of industrial operations generally to personal initiative, it 
certainly cannot, for its own sake, allow the conditions of 
employment to fall below a certain standard, deemed indis- 
pensable to social health. We have accepted this principle 
as regards class after class of workers, in trade after trade, 
from sanitation to hours of labour, and from the tempera- 
ture of the workroom to the payment of wages. What the 
Policy of the National Minimum now calls for is the full 
and frank adoption of this legal enforcement of the minimum 
conditions judged indispensable to social health—the socially 
necessary modicum of sanitation, education, rest, and 
subsistence—for every person actually employed in every 
occupation in every part of the kingdom. This involves 
nothing more revolutionary than an extension, though a 
big ‘one, of our existing Factory Acts, in the direction in 
which New Zealand and Victoria have shown the way. 
But the Home Secretary who understood and carried out 
the Policy of the National Minimum would find it going 
far to solve many other problems of his department—those, 
for instance, presented by the sweated trades, alien immigra- 
tion, the illegitimate use of boy labour, the industrial school 
and the reformatory prison, and even the supremely baffling 
irregularity of employment itself. It is, in fact, the real 
remedy for that stagnation of our highest industries, which 
affords to the Protectionist his strongest economic argu- 
ment. In a similar way we have, in our Public Health 
Acts, asserted, with common consent, the principle that no 
person can be permitted to live under conditions so insanitary 
as to fall below a prescribed standard. Overcrowding, 
dirt and filth, the absence of a pure supply of water, 
the lack of necessary sanitary conveniences, constitute, 
even according to the present law, a public nuisance, 
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which it is the bounden duty—a woefully neglected 
one—of the Local Government Board not to tolerate, 
either in a local authority or an individual transgressor. 
But the Policy of the National Minimum implies more than 
such an enforcement of the Public Health Acts, and such 
an extension of municipal activity, as would really secure 
that not one of our ten million families was allowed to 
continue without the bare necessaries of healthy existence. 
An intellectual concentration on this policy would lead to 
such new developments in housing, facilities for urban 
locomotion, the national organisation of water supply, 
and the systematic treatment of the aged and the sick, 
that these, and a host of other problems, would find their 
solution. And the President of the Board of Education, 
once he set himself seriously to carry out a similar policy, 
would not merely see his way to a revolutionary improve- 
ment in our common schooling, but would find himself 
led on to measures yet undreamed of, which would really 
enforce whatever national minimum of healthy nutriment, 
physical training, and mental opportunities is needed for 
the growth of the good citizen from infancy to manhood. 
It is from this standpoint, indeed—and not from that of 
the prancing pro-consul or autocratic adjutant-general— 
that the problem of national defence will eventually be 
solved. If the proper equipment of the citizen includes 
military drill and ability to use the rifle, it is for the 
Minister of Education to include this, like all other 
elements of adolescent training, in the National Minimum 
of Education which (without necessarily involving a 
single day’s interruption of industrial employment or 
barrack life) he will enforce on the different local author- 
ities, and to contribute towards its cost in the grants-in- 
aid which he will administer. For the Policy of the 
National Minimum provides us also with a new explana- 
tion and a new justification for such rationally constructed 
grants-in-aid as those for Police and Education, and a new 
criterion for distinguishing between them and unjustifiable 
doles. It gives us, in fact, the badly-needed intellectual 
principle on which to base the relation between central and 
local government. Just as it is the business of government 
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to stimulate the individual to ever greater upward 
initiative, whilst absolutely barring any fall below the 
minimum standard, so it is the business of the National 
Executive, not only to enforce on local governing bodies 
an analogous minimum of efficiency in all public services, 
but also constantly to stimulate and assist them to advance 
beyond that minimum standard by the economically ad- 
vantageous instrument of the conditional grant-in-aid, 
which, far from being denounced as reactionary, must 
necessarily become the central instrument of a progressive 
national government. Hence, not only administrative de- 
partments like the Local Government Board and the Home 
Office, the Board of Trade and the Board of Agriculture, 
the Board of Education and the Scotch and Irish Offices, 
but also the Treasury, will discover, in the Policy of the 
National Minimum, alike a new field of national usefulness 
and a new instrument of co-ordination, audit, and control. 
The Policy of the National Minimum stands thus in 
diametrical opposition to the Policy of Freeing Trade and 
Curtailing Expenditure. It implies, in every department 
of internal administration, an elaborate and increasing use 
of the two expedients of Prohibition and Provision ; 
sometimes more of the one, sometimes more of the other. 
Prohibition involves law and inspection, but is comparatively 
inexpensive. Provision demands less interference with 
individual action, but swells the national or municipal 
budget. Both are indispensable ; but they enter into the 
policy in varying proportions according to circumstances.! 
And the Party of Progress need have no more hesitation 
in carrying out one side of the Policy of the National 
Minimum than the other. The notion that there is 
necessarily any relative virtue, or any social advantage, in 
private over public expenditure of the national income, is 
as patently false, and is as emphatically repudiated by 
1 During the eighteenth century, we sought to get efficient roads by the 
instrument of the prohibition of the active or passive nuisances which 
hindered them. It was all in vain; not until we added the instrument of 
public provision did we get good roads. On the other hand, the masses of 
badly constructed, badly arranged, and badly ordered suburban houses in a 


new industrial centre afford a problem of which the solution is plainly to be 
found more largely in prohibition than in provision. 
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economic science as is Latsser Faire. The Progressive 
statesman, like the modern economist, refuses to make an 
general assumption on the subject. He will use all the 
forces of government to hinder, diminish, and stop 
expenditure which is injurious to the community, whether 
it is by individuals, municipalities, or the national 
government. He will strive equally fervently to instigate 
and increase expenditure which is profitable to the 
community, whether it is from the central or the local 
exchequer, or from private purses. And the opportunities 
for his discrimination, like the resources at his command, 
are colossal We have it on the high authority of 
Professor Marshall, that something like a third of our 
present private expenditure—as he puts it: 


“perhaps £100,000,000 annually .... by the working classes, and 
£400,000,000 by the rest of the population of England” goes “ in ways that 
do little or nothing towards making life nobler or truly happier ;” ? 


much of it, indeed, in ways which positively diminish 
national efficiency, and deteriorate alike the individual and 
the race. Diversion of this part of the national expendi- 
ture from private to public channels would be, in itself, a 
positive good. 

Moreover—and no less significant to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer of the Party of Progress—we have the 
remarkable fact that, despite the enormous increase in the 
wealth of the nation, the actual amount of taxation per 
head is practically no more to-day than it was a hundred 
years ago. It is a plain statistical inference, that the pro- 
portion of the whole national income which is absorbed 
for all our public services, national and local, is far smaller 
to-day than it was under Pitt and Castlereagh, smaller than 
it was under Huskisson and Canning, smaller even than it 
was under Peel. Even if we regard the Government merely 
as the sleeping partner in every industry, it is actually a 
financial scandal that it should have allowed the percentage 
of the dividend accruing to the community as a whole, thus 
to shrink. And, seeing that it is part mf our avowed pur- 
pose to diffuse more widely the advantages of accumulated 


! Principles of Economics (Third Edition, 1895), p. 788. 
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wealth, and especially to secure equality of opportunity, it 
is evident that the great instrument of Taxation cries aloud 
to be used. This being the case, we really cannot take 
seriously the panic-stricken vaticinations of our elderl 
financiers. Their denunciations of the swollen bills of the 
Ministry of the day are (though they honestly ignore it) 
merely part of the common psychology of political oppo- 
sition in all ages. Let them take heart—the Progressive 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of to-morrow (provided 
always that he is earnest in the faith and adequately 
equipped with economic science) will find even less 
difficulty in meeting the bills of his colleagues than his 
predecessors did. 
SipnNEY Wess 
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M R. SEEBOHM’S article in the May number of this 
Review merits the respectful attention of those in- 
terested in the Garden City Movement ; and I am glad to 
be allowed the opportunity of dealing with the points 
raised by him. 

I shall probably render myself more intelligible to my 
readers if, before going into detail, I restate very shortly 
the objects of the movement and the methods adopted to 
secure them. 

The Garden City Association, of which First Garden 
City, Limited, is the offspring and firstborn, was founded 
after the publication of Mr. Ebenezer Howard’s book, 
To-morrow, and inspired by the ideas therein set forth. 
Mr. Howard described in some detail the advantages which 
he believed could be obtained by foresight and collective 
endeavour in the building of the towns of the future. The 
book excited considerable interest, coming as it did at a time 
when public attention was becoming aroused to the physical 
condition of the inhabitants of our great towns, and the 
idea dawning that exclusive devotion to individual interests 
as an indirect method of securing the welfare of the com- 
munity as a whole, however well qualified to develope energy, 
enterprise, and self-reliance, has left something to be desired 
in its effect upon the condition of the masses. Some of the 
details of Mr. Howard’s scheme may be capable of realisa- 
tion, others may not ; but the broad merit of the book lies 
in setting out and emphasising the fact that, by the exercise 
of foresight, and a moderate amount of public spirit, indus- 
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trial towns may be made sufficiently healthy to rear and 
maintain a comparatively competent and stalwart race, and 
in demonstrating that the unhygienic condition of existing 
towns is almost entirely due to the fact that they have 
grown haphazard, unlimited in their size, and hampered and 
distorted in their development by the influence of individual 
interests. 

The Garden City Association, then, convinced of the 
existence of physical deterioration among the industrial 
population, tracing this deterioration to the unhealthy 
conditions of life in existing large towns, and attributing 
these conditions to the absence of foresight in their con- 
struction, and the want of control over the land upon which 
they are built and the country surrounding them, set itself 
to mitigate for the present, and obviate in the future, 
the evils attendant on over-crowding, by advocating and 
inaugurating the methodical distribution of the industrial 
population upon the land. The First Garden City, Limited, 
is the first attempt in that direction. The cost of acquiring 
the sites and the country surrounding existing great towns 
being quite prohibitive, Garden City methods involve the 
acquisition in the first instance of agricultural land, sufficient 
to provide a site for an industrial town encircled by a belt 
of land to be always left unbuilt upon—primarily to provide 
an adequate supply of fresh air to the industrial population 
of the town, and permanently to insure them the enjoyment 
and advantages resulting from proximity to a country 
district, but without losing sight of the advantage to agri- 
culture of bringing a large market to the land, and putting 
the social resources of a considerable town within reach of 
agricultural Labour, thus relieving the dull monotony of ex- 
clusively country life. The importance of securing healthy 
conditions of life to those engaged in mechanical industries 
cannot be over-estimated ; the matter is indeed of absolute 
necessity. The physical well-being of the population once 
secured, a foundation is laid for all kinds of moral and 
material progress ; but, if this be neglected, the best laid 
schemes for improvement must come to nought, for their 
foundation is upon the sand. 
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I think, therefore, my readers will assent to the claim 
of the Garden City Association, to be engaged upon quite 
the most pressing and important question of the day. In 
forming a conclusion upon the validity of the methods 
adopted to attain their purpose, the following considerations 
are material and important. 

The chief difference between the hygienic conditions of 
the town and country consists in the quantity and quality 
of the air enjoyed by the inhabitants. These vary with the 
size of the town and the density of the population ; but the 
difference to the disadvantage of the towns is much more 
marked out-of-doors than in-doors. It is the open spacious- 
ness of the country, in conjunction, probably, with its 
vegetation, which preserves the life-sustaining properties of 
the air. In towns, therefore, of moderate size, surrounded 
by open country, in which the density of the population is 
designedly limited, you will have better air in the town 
itself, and immediate access to the country for the purpose 
of recreation. These conditions ought to insure a reason- 
ably healthy existence for the inhabitants, so far as the 
prime necessity of health, fresh air, is concerned. Such 
conditions can clearly be obtained, so far as sites are con- 
cerned. In considering whether a population will be 
forthcoming, it is to be noted that there is a marked tendency 
in this country on the part of manufacturers to leave the 
great centres. High rates, high rents, circumscribed space, 
are having their effect, now that increased facilities for 
communication have reduced the necessity for personal 
intercourse in business. The manufacturer moving to the 
country, however, has to secure for himself accommodation 
for his work people, gas and water supply, railway com- 
munication, and convenient supply of the necessaries of life. 
It is not every manufacturer who can afford to divert from 
his business the time and money necessary to so provide 
himself. Consequently, many manufacturers will be able to 
afford a move to a Garden City, where the provision of 
these things will be undertaken for them, who could not 
otherwise entertain the idea. 

Finally, as to the financial basis. The cardinal point is 
the great difference in value between agricultural and town 
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land. This depends, not nearly so much upon the money 
which has been laid out in developing the town land, as in 
the demand created by the aggregation of the inhabitants. 
For example, the rent of the house or shop of the lawyer, 
the doctor, the tradesman, depends upon its position. The 
monopoly value of land is intensified by population. 

The foregoing observations will, I hope, facilitate the 
consideration of Mr. Seebohm’s criticism and my reply. 

In the first place, I do not feel any anxiety upon the 
question of whether the workman can be persuaded to follow 
his employer. The advantages offered the working man are 
considerable, and such as he has been proved to appreciate ; 
but it is not, in fact, a question of choice. Labour must 
follow employment ; and, if we can attract the manufac- 
turers, Labour must follow or starve. 

Two other points it will be convenient to take together. 
Exception is taken to two claims made : that the scheme will 
afford relief to the tedium of agricultural life by accessibility 
to a large town, and will stimulate agriculture by bringing 
a market to the farmer’s door. With regard to the first 
claim, it is pointed out that the inhabitants of Garden City 
will not all be agriculturists ; from which fact the con- 
clusion is drawn that the tedium of agricultural life will 
not be relieved. I grant the premise, but demur to the 
conclusion. The people whose tedium is to be relieved 
are the people who cultivate the surrounding area of agri- 
cultural land. They can live in the city if they please, or 
they can live elsewhere and resort to it in their leisure hours 
for the purposes of social intercourse or amusement ; but in 
either case their lot will be quite different from that of the 
average agricultural labourer, whose recreation is confined 
to beer-drinking in squalid surroundings, amid a very 
limited circle of acquaintances. With regard to the 
stimulation of agriculture, the Company has no intention 
of interfering with the natural laws of supply and demand ; 
and the new market created will not be limited to supplies 
from the land in the ownership of the Company. I shall 
nevertheless be disappointed if the enterprise of the 
neighbouring farmers does not enable them to take advantage 
of the proximity of a market of considerable size, suitable 
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for the supply of poultry, eggs, milk, butter, vegetables, 
fruit, and other of the smaller agricultural products. It is 
quite possible that, when the town is in full swing, agricul- 
tural wages may rise; but the better market and better 
quality of labour should more than compensate for increased 
wages. At present, the country is generally deserted by the 
ablest of the young men and women, partly because agricul- 
ture is too depressed to afford good wages, and partly on 
account of dislike to the dulness of a purely country life. 
Both these drawbacks should be favourably influenced by 
the Garden City. I do not anticipate compensation to the 
farmers for high wages from reduction of rents ; and I think 
that, if the Secretary of the Company has been reported to 
have suggested that this would be so, the report must have 
been under a misapprehension. But then, it is said, your 
claim to relieve the tedium of agricultural life and to 
stimulate agriculture can be equally well made by any town 
of 30,000 inhabitants surrounded by an agricultural belt. 
In substance this is so ; but surely that does not detract from 
the merit of the scheme. We are not proposing to move 
the population from one town of 30,000 inhabitants, sur- 
rounded by an agricultural belt, to another town similarly 
situated. We draw our 30,000 people from an overcrowded 
centre, not accessible as a local market, and plant them in 
an agricultural district where no town existed before, insuring 
thereby, at the least, the mutual advantages which have 
been proved to exist under similar circumstances. It must 
not be forgotten that the underlying idea is, not the con- 
struction of one isolated Garden City, but the distribution 
of the industrial population upon the land in a series of 
towns, always limited in area, always surrounded by an 
agricultural belt, with special facilities for inter-communi- 
cation. The First Garden City, Limited, does not pretend 
to be able to do more than exhibit one such town as a going 
concern. If it succeeds, and is not followed up by a wide and 
thoroughly organised system of distribution, then at all events 
our consciences will be clear, and the public will be respon- 
sible for the continuation of physical decline. We can but 
point the way by practical example ; it will remain for the 
country to follow it. 
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With regard to Mr. Seebohm’s financial estimates, | 
have not much to say. After all, land is worth what it will 
fetch, whether in a Garden City or elsewhere; but our 
rough estimates at the outset do not, I think, differ very 
materially from his. It is certainly possible that there may 
be no balance after paying interest on capital and loans and 
management expenses, for some time ; and here we may 
pause to consider the comparative importance of this, and 
also the true relation to the scheme of the retention of the 
unearned increment. 

First Garden City, Ltd., is essentially a land development 
company. It differs from other land development companies 
in this—that its dividends are limited to 5 per cent. Its 
motive is to confer a public benefit ; but it is desired to do this 
on business lines, since, should the idea be found to rest upon 
philanthropy, its persistence would be jeopardised. Now to 
limit your dividends to 5 per cent. is not at the first blush 
business, because it is business to make all the profit you can. 
But there is another side to the question. What is lost in 
profit is gained in security. A builder will often find it worth 
his while to leave part of his land as garden or park unbuilt 
upon, because it attracts tenants. So here we appeal to a 
great number of people who, if we were merely laying out 
our own land for our own profit, would pay us no heed. 
The very fact that we are surrendering all our profit above 
5 per cent. for the benefit of our tenants, helps us to make 
a profit up to that figure. The leases we offer are of two 
kinds: the ordinary building lease for gg years, and a 
lease for 999 years with a rent revisable every ten years, 
according to the then value of the land apart from the 
buildings upon it. It will be seen that, by the second form 
of lease, we secure the whole of the unearned increment ; 
by the first only the increment accrued at the date of the 
lease, as in the case of an ordinary landlord. In both cases 
the leases contain covenants for the mutual protection of the 
tenants. The drawback to the latter form is, that the 
Company get the lowest rent when they want money most, 
and the highest when they need it least. This is material 
if the town fills up slowly. The drawback to the first is, 
that the early comers share the later increment with the 
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landlords ; but, inasmuch as they are the very people who 
do most to make it, this does not seem unjust. Should the 
scheme go through, even on the latter basis, the Company 
is likely to have a surplus income sufficient for all reasonable 
requirements. I cannot, however, agree that, even if there 
were no surplus at all, the Company would have failed in 
its object. Should the Company succeed in establishing a 
town under the proposed conditions, and make enough to 
pay interest on cost and management, the most important 
part of the scheme by far will have been realised. It 
would be pleasant, no doubt, to live in a town where 
thousands of pounds, provided to all appearance by some 
good fairy, are annually expended for the benefit of the 
inhabitants ; but this cannot compare in importance with 
the privilege of living in a town where ample space is pro- 
vided for everyone, and conditions of health so far secured. 

I agree with Mr. Seebohm that some questions, such as 
possible conflicts between the landowners and the local 
authorities, can only be answered by time. I feel, on the 
other hand, that he would agree with me, that few human 
enterprises would go forward at all, if the hands of the 
undertakers were stayed when they were confronted with 
difficulties in the present, or feared them in the future. 
No one is more conscious of the difficulties attaching to a 
scheme possessing some features of novelty than the 
Directors of First Garden City, Ltd. So far, these 
difficulties have been surmounted more easily than I, for 
one, had anticipated; and we are therefore the more 
encouraged to face the future with confidence. It is no 
doubt an arduous undertaking ; but, without exaggeration, 
it is to my mind the most important of any constructive 
measure now on foot. 

One other point, and I have done. Mr. Seebohm, 
contrasting the advantages of old towns with those of new, 
suggests that, from an economic point of view, the 
unearned increment consists of the value of everything our 
forefathers did and paid for. I doubt very much if such 
inheritance exceeds the difference between the first cost and 
maintenance of certain roads. The cost of providing gas 
and water is no less in an old town than a new. But, 
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whatever the inheritance may be, it is not the citizen but 
the landowner who enters into it, getting (as he does) the 
enhanced value of the land at the cost of the tenant. 
Moreover, the enhanced value, so far as it arises from 
expenditure, is earned and not unearned increment, and, in 
truth, forms but a very small proportion of the enhanced 
value of town land. The only real asset of an old town is 
what may be termed its goodwill, that is, its power of 
inducing people to resort to it for the purpose of business or 
society. The value of town sites depends upon the 
demand for them ; and custom is not the only thing which 
regulates this demand. The whole matter may be set at 
rest by considering what happens upon the founding of a 
new town, or city as they call it, in America. The prices 
given for town lots before a road is made or sod turned are 
not determined by expenditure present or prospective, but 
by an estimate of the demand which will arise for the lots 
upon the influx of population. 

In the above remarks, by which I trust I have made 
the rough outlines of the scheme intelligible, I have 
studiously avoided reference to the higher aims which the 
Garden City Association have before them ; for, if the 
scheme will not stand as a sound method of distributing an 
industrial population upon the land, it cannot be bolstered 
up by such considerations. But a slight exercise of the im- 
agination will open to view the great possibilities in the way 
of the attainment of a higher standard of existence, and truer 
ideals of life for the inhabitants, under the auspices of the 
friends of progress who, from the nature of the under- 
taking, will be gathered together in exceptional numbers in 
the new settlement. If there be any virtue in endeavour, 
Garden City, once established, should lead the way to a 
happier and saner life. Rarpu Nevitte, 

Chairman First Garden City, Ltd. 
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RELIGION AND REVELATION : 
ANOTHER VIEW 


if AM asked by the Editor of this Review to discuss the 
position sustained by Mr. Dickinson in the articles which 
he contributed to its May and June numbers, under the title 
Religion and Revelation. 1 may say at once that, in my 
opinion, Mr. Dickinson has, by his frank and exceedingly 
able discussion of the question raised by him, rendered a 
signal service to the upholders of a necessary connection 
between Religion and something that may be legitimately 
called Revelation. It is not often that the issues involved 
are set in so clear a light, or exposed with at once such 
logical rigour and such imaginative insight. The challenge 
is delivered, not on this or that point of belief, but over the 
whole field occupied by revealed religion. Our position can 
no longer be maintained by special pleading on matters of 
detail, but only by a demonstration of its general reasonable- 
ness. This is all to the good. We have suffered for long from 
that lay indifference which is the unfailing ally of professional 
obscurantism. Mr. Dickinson’s articles constitute one of the 
many encouraging signs that the period of indifference is 
drawing to a close, and that the theologian is to be forced 
out of his Alsatia of authority, to defend himself on the 
open ground of common human experience. It is on this 
ground alone, as I think, that any adequate defence of 
traditional religion, any defence which is at all likely to 
commend itself to modern habits of thought, can be under- 
taken. In so far, then, as Mr. Dickinson has compelled us 
to occupy this ground, he has made us his debtors. 

My chief difficulty in dealing with Mr. Dickinson’s 
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argument is, that, while accepting almost every detail of his 
criticism, I am in profound disagreement with its general 
effect. The whole field of his survey presents itself to me 
under a different aspect—an aspect so different as to force 
me into attributing a different bearing and value to details 
which in themselves I am ready to accept, or even to welcome. 
Instead, therefore, of following his criticism in detail, I must 
content myself with presenting that other view of the 
relations of Religion and something that may reasonably be 
called Revelation, which seems to me to be justified by the 
facts of the case. 

And, first of all, let me say that, from my point of view, 
Mr. Dickinson’s whole argument is vitiated by an initial 
confusion as to what Revelation is. I do not, indeed, deny 
that his implied definition of Revelation is a quite accurate 
representation of what it has been for the traditional religious 
apologist. But it is, I think, evident, that if there is such a 
thing as Revelation at all, it may be something which infin- 
itely transcends the account of it given by the apologist of a 
particular moment. Mr. Dickinson defines it as “‘a way of 
attaining truth about real existences which depends upon 
some peculiar and unique intuition, having a validity superior 
to any other, and not properly subject to the ordinary critical 
tests.” And he contrasts this way of attaining truth with 
that “which depends upon direct perception, internal or 
external, clarified by analysis, tested by comparison, and 
supplemented by inference.” Now all depends, for the 
justice of this contrast, upon the exact parallelism of the truths 
supposed to be attained by each of these two methods. Does 
Religion claim to possess a truth immediately revealed to the 
mind by a “ peculiar and unique intuition”? Is this the 
only sense in which we can conceive of Revelation? But, 
before answering this question, let us consider the conditions 
which determine the acquisition of any truth whatsoever. 
All truth is, as Mr. Dickinson rightly insists, the result of a 
process of explication of what is immediately perceived. It 
is implicitly given in a direct perception before it can become 
explicit for the mind, and through the operations of the mind. 
That process of explication is, indeed, already dimly involved 
in the very fact of perception itself. No perception can 
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become real without some effort of mind which gives it 
form, definiteness, individuality—which relates it to the per- 
ceiving self, and to other objects of perception. Yet there 
is something in perception which is logically anterior to 
mind. It is itself the result of a spiritual activity, of the 
instinctive need of a living force to find itself, by escaping from 
itself into fruitful union with other life. It is the will-force 
in each of us that recognises the world as alive, and so pro- 
vides stuff for the mind’s ordering. This essential depend- 
ence of truth as it becomes explicit for the mind, upon truth 
as it is given implicitly in our will-contact with the world, 
seems to me a cardinal point in any working theory of know- 
ledge. No truth, however abstract, has ever been established 
without this cooperation of the will and the intellect. No 
truth can remain fruitful without this continual reference of 
the results obtained by mental processes to the original data 
furnished by the will. 

Let us take, for instance, the case of the physical 
scrences. ‘They had their origin, not in mere perceptions 
of sense, but in the perceptions of senses trained to certain 
spiritual aptitudes. It was not enough for man to open his 
eyes, in order to obtain the data from which all his knowledge 
of nature was to grow. It was necessary for him to feel 
nature as alive, to wreak his action upon it and endure its 
reflex action upon him, before even the desire of knowledge 
of it could be born in him, still more before that knowledge 
could assume definite form and direction. Behind all experi- 
ment and observation, lies a living experience of nature 
gained in will-contact with its life, in our original power 
of manipulating it and turning it to our own account. 
And it is exactly this experience, the common and growing 
possession of the race, which reveals to the specially-endowed 
eye where and how to observe, to the specially-endowed 
imagination the fruitful line of experiment. Something 
like this seems to be the method of all knowledge. _ Its first 
principles are always a kind of revelation to the common 
will in its universal vital activity, an immediate practical 
knowledge by the human will of the life with which it 
comes into contact. In order that this knowledge may 
grow, it must, as Mr. Dickinson says, be “clarified by 
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analysis, tested by comparison, and supplemented by 
inference”; and that is the work of individual minds 
furnished with special aptitudes. But this developed know- 
ledge would be useless—it would not be in any intelligible 
sense knowledge at all—if it did not return into the general 
will, and help it to extend and strengthen its grip upon the 
life with which it has to deal. At once the proof and the 
value of such knowledge lie in the fact that it works, that 
it is a further key to the eternal problem of action. 

Now if this be at all a true account of the method and 
character of knowledge, two points emerge which are of 
cardinal importance in the discussion of our subject. In 
the first place, behind everything that is true for the mind, 
there lies something that is immediately revealed to and in 
the will. And secondly, truth has no permanent validity, 
apart from its general efficacy. Let us take these points 
separately, and see how they bear upon the nature of 
Religion. Mr. Dickinson defines Religion as “ an imagina- 
tive conception of the universe as a whole, in relation to 
Good and Evil.” Now if I might add to this definition 
the words “ realised by the will,” I would accept it without 
demur. The most elementary and universal relation of 
man to the universe is a will-relation. Only what is given 
in such will-relation is matter for the intellect to work on. 
And, in so far as there is a general tendency of the human 
will, it will provide a common body of affirmations for the 
intellect to assort and analyse. Whether the will at its best 
has in fact such a general tendency, may, of course, be 
questioned. But at least it may be put to the test somehow 
thus. Even to speak of the will at its dest implies a certain 
quality in our will-relations. It implies that there can be 
an exercise of our will which is worthy of ourselves and 
profitable somehow to the sum of things, and, on the other 
hand, an exercise of it which is unworthy and unprofitable. 
And if this distinction in the quality of the will is to be 
revealed, it must declare itself where the will feels itself 
charged with the greatest moral stress, where it feels itself 
most directly involved in issues of Good and Evil. Now 
this is the case for us in our relations with our fellow men. 
There we feel the claims of other life directly, there we 
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recognise at once the character of the response to those 
claims which will give us genuine and permanent satisfac- 
tion. We are satisfied only in proportion as our will- 
attitude to others brings us into closer and closer intelligence 
of them. Everything that hinders that intelligence, that 
keeps us entrenched in our solitary fortress of self, is a 
frustration of the will’s highest ideal, even when it springs 
from the will’s own instinctive energy. The will finds its 
justification in that ideal of an accomplished human unity : 
a unity which is not, and yet which it must always seek 
and pursue. 

Now of course it is true that we do not and cannot 
stand in the same closeness of will-relation with the extra- 
human as with the human world. Yet in it, too, we feel 
the touch of life with our life. By a myriad associations 
and dependences, imperceptibly graduated in their spiritual 
importance, yet forming an unbroken vital link between 
the most elementary manifestations of life and the highest 
aspirations of the human spirit, the life of man merges with 
the life of nature, the life of nature emerges into the life of 
man. And so the quality of will which has been established 
in his relation with his fellows is transferred, at a greater 
spiritual distance, and with an infinitely feebler sense of 
reality, to his relation with the world of nature. Simply 
because we are in living touch with nature, and not merely 
engaged in abstract contemplation of it, our relations with 
it cannot be merely utilitarian, but must be in some sort 
redemptive. Will has proved its quality where it is most 
free to test the range of its power, and cannot help trans- 
ferring that quality to fields of life where its power is less 
assured, 

But this is not all. This will of redemptive intelligence 
of other life which we feel to be the highest and the 
common ideal of the activity of all ordinary human wills 
does not exist in its completeness in any single individual 
will acting under the known conditions of life. It is at most 
by a supreme effort of imagination that an individual will 
of even the highest quality can transmit its purpose and 
power to know, to unify, to redeem, to the remotest 
confines of actual phenomenal life. In effect, it feels that 
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that purpose is futile, that it is apparently lost in the 
spiritual distances which it has to traverse, above all, that it 
is frustrated by its imperfect knowledge of nature’s will, of 
the secret purpose which stirs in all the movement of nature. 
Again, it feels by its very nature that it itself is dependent, 
that it is a response to the will-action of a larger life. For 
it comes to itself not merely in what it accomplishes, but 
in what it would accomplish. It moves, not merely down- 
ward and outward in action, but inward and upward in 
aspiration. And the one movement is the necessary 
complement and support of the other. This is surely no 
mere voluntary hallucination of religious mysticism, but 
exactly one of the most assured facts of the will-life. We 
most of us know how the will is braced and inspired by 
contact with a stronger and more unselfish will than our 
own. We know how what we do and are depends upon the 
sincerity and strenuousness of those moments of secret self- 
communing in which we face what we might be and do. 
And so the will, by the continuity of its action with its 
aspiration, of its outward with its inner life, of what it 
knows it has accomplished with that which it only desires to 
accomplish, cannot help affirming the reality of that ideal 
world from which it derives all its effectiveness and hope, 
It reaches up, on the one hand, to the affirmation of God, 
and down, on the other, to the certainty of a redemptive 
process in the life of the world. Our wills find their 
satisfaction in the reality of a process in which they know 
they are, however faintly, co-operant, and in the reality of 
a Life through which alone they can be effectively co- 
operant in it, 

This then, as it seems to me, is what can be legitimately 
described as Revelation, and what can be only so described. 
And it is necessarily associated with Religion as the life of 
the will at its best. It is only to the will, indeed, that it is 
an immediate revelation. ‘To the mind it must be mediated 
through the ordinary mental processes. But, none the less, 
it is a real revelation, the most real and universal which 
man is capable of receiving. The “imaginative conception 
of the universe as a whole, in relation to Good and Evil,” if 
realised through the action of the will at its best, has 
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already a positive content. It involves the reality of God, 
of a redemptive meaning and purpose in the life of the 
world, of an eternal destiny for the spirit of man as 
consciously co-operant in that redemptive purpose. It 
may involve even more; but this at least, interpreted in 
varying forms by and for the intellect, seems the constant 
and necessary witness of the human will in its secular 
action amid the shows of things. And this is no revelation 
dependent upon an intuition unique and peculiar to the 
religious domain. It is by exactly such intuition that the 
data on which the intellect works in every field of knowledge 
are acquired. If it were not for these immediate affirma- 
tions of the will, the intellect would be condemned to work 
in a vacuum, or rather it would never have come into being 
at all. 

And now I may very briefly consider the second point 
which I described as being of cardinal importance in this 
discussion. Mr. Dickinson, speaking of the belief in the 
existence and nature of God and the immortality of the 
soul, says that “‘ the fact that the belief works is no evidence 
of its validity, but only of its efficacy.” Now it is of course 
true that the validity of the intellectual forms in which these 
doctrines are presented “can only be tested by the ordinary 
processes of criticism.” As a matter of fact, such a process 
of criticism has always been going forward, even in the 
most uncritical ages, often as a mere process of comparison 
of their intellectual content with fresh acquisitions of related 
knowledge in other fields, oftener still as a result of the 
stress of enlarging moral conceptions. And, indeed, there 
are times when the intellectual movement forges ahead of 
the implicit data of the will, and seems to take possession 
of certain fields of speculation as if by a prescriptive and 
original right. Such times are specially aware of those 
world-antinomies which for the mind will always remain 
antinomies, though the will, in virtue of its nature, is 
always forcing them to a reconciliation. It is thus that just 
now a certain view of the world-process seems to be irre- 
concilably opposed to the religious data which, as I have 
claimed, are given in the growth of the general human 


will-movement. But is this view, even if it should prove 
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permanently valid for the intellect, so opposed in fact ? Even 
on Mr. Dickinson’s own showing I think it is not necessarily 
so. If a man, believing “that the world as a whole is 
neither good nor bad, but simply indifferent to moral values ; 
that the life of mankind is but a brief and insignificant 
episode in its strictly determined but purposeless activity ; that 
it tends to no goal having ethical significance, still less to 
one corresponding to our conceptions of good ”— if such a 
man, still “‘ adhering passionately to our standards of value, 
pursues, wherever it flees, the perishing image of good” 
in magnificent defiance of a blind and morally indifferent 
universe, or if he simply renounces that universe by the 
utter annihilation of desire, is he not indeed delivering 
himself into a realm of higher satisfactions and activities, and 
is not the world, by its very indifference or hostility, co- 
operating in his deliverance? Even then, has it not a 
redemptive purpose for such lives, has it not helped them 
to the arduous haven where they would be? And further, 
it may be asked, in what divine workshop was such heroic 
temper forged ; and will not its redemptive might be felt 
in the remotest confines of spiritual space? But the truth 
is, as I think, that here is just an instance where the intellect 
is acting beyond its mandate. No examination of process 
can reveal the secrets of the spirit which is working through 
that process. Here the will has, surely, a right to the last 
word. If science has established an unbroken continuity 
throughout that life of nature of which man is a part, if 
Religion is the constant reaction of man’s will against the 
grosser manifestations of that life, whether in nature or in 
himself, then he will inevitably carry back the redemptive 
purpose which he finds in himself into the whole movement 
of nature. The antinomy of an ethically indifferent world 
and of his own painful moral stress, will remain unresolved 
for his mind. But his practical will will have already 
annihilated it. And, even though his mind may never reach 
a solution, it must always hold that there is a solution in 
reserve. In short, any particular truth may be invalid, in 
spite of its apparent moral efficacy. But if we could 
correlate the whole field of truth with the general data of 
the will, we should find that they were related as plant and 
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root, as flower and bud. Ultimately, we know nothing 
which the constant pressure of the will has not forced us 
into knowing ; and, whatever the will constantly affirms we 
must find a place for in the realm of knowledge. 

I conceive, then, that Religion implies a certain reve- 
lation to the will in its highest and widest relations with 
life, just as our knowledge of any detailed department of 
life implies and depends upon something which is given in 
our will-relations with it. It is not a mere aspiration or 
desire, not a mere “imaginative conception of the world 
in relation to Good and Evil,” but an aspiration, a con- 
ception, with a certain positive and uniform content. 
Revelation is a kind of living tradition, not primarily a 
tradition for the mind (which, after all, could only be 
superimposed upon life from without), but a tradition of 
the life itself as it acts, and for the purposes of action, a 
tradition which the mind has continually to explicate and 
co-ordinate with the increasing gains of human knowledge. 
And, even if this view of Revelation is not insisted upon, 
or, indeed, generally accepted, by the religious teachers of a 
particular moment, it has at least always had its defenders, 
and to it much of the most universal religious language is a 
constant witness. It finds expression in such conceptions 
as that of the Word of God, the Light that lighteneth every 
man that cometh into the world. It explains the religious 
belief in a universal human redemption: a belief which 
implies at least that man, by and in his life of action, is 
necessarily related to a Will which comprehends and vitalises 
all human wills. Mr. Dickinson, speaking of the future 
attitude of men towards the great religious teacher, says, 
that they will no longer regard him as “a person radically 
different from themselves, as a God or the Son of God.” 
I would rather say, that, in so far as they are religious, in 
so far as they prove the implications of their will-life, they 
will not be able to conceive of themselves adequately other- 
wise than as sons of God. This religious tradition in the 
blood, this heredity of grace determining the active life of 
the soul, is the real Revelation necessarily associated with 
all Religion; and it involves at least the idea of God, and of 
an infinite worth in the life of man. 
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Furthermore, apart from this idea of a Revelation to the 
spirit in action, constant in its essential witness, but ever 
widening in the range, and increasing in the certainty, of 
its application, how is, I will not say the existence, but the 
success, of the great religious geniuses to be explained? 
What is it in men which enables them to recognise in 
the teachings of such exceptional men an essential word of 
truth, a word which, in the ever-changing circumstances of 
men’s lives, they can appropriate to themselves, test in the 
crucible of their action, and hand on to others, continually 
vitalised and enriched by that fierce assay? Let me take 
an instance which will explain the bearing of my question. 
Mr. Dickinson, if I understand him aright, implies that, for 
Christians, the belief in God and in the immortality of the 
soul depends upon their belief in Christ. It is no doubt 
true, that the association of these beliefs has for Christians 
become so intimate, that the necessary priority of one to the 
other is never consciously realised. But how did the belief in 
Christ arise? For God did not appear phenomenally in 
Jesus of Nazareth. If men had been capable of apprecia- 
ting only the phenomenal aspects of that life, they would 
have recognised in it only a series of human happenings 
passing before their eyes, of human sayings communicated 
to their ears. If they recognised and acclaimed Him as 
Son of God, it was because they had already recognised 
themselves as in some sense sons of God. It is what theo- 
logians call Faith, which is only a certain direction and 
claim of the human will in action, that can alone recognise 
in the events of human history anything more than what 
appears. It is faith in God that recognises the working of 
God within phenomena. If that faith is not a necessary 
expression of the human will at its best, then it will perish. 
It is just because I believe that it can be shown to be such 
an expression, that I hold it to be permanent, and to corres- 
pond with an eternal reality, or, rather, with the Eternal 
Reality. 

And may I here say how heartily I concede to Mr. 
Dickinson his contention that Religion, so far as it is con- 
ceived to depend upon historical facts, “« becomes dependent 
upon historical inquiry.” The facts of history must be and 
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can only properly be, judged in the court of historical 
research. But I think I have said enough to show that no 
Revelation could be given in facts of history, considered as 
mere phenomenal happenings. It is given only in what 
men see in the facts of history, and to those only who can 
see it. And, if the whole Evangelical story were definitely 
rejected as a result of the application to it of the ordinary 
criteria of evidence, if it were no longer possible to believe 
that Jesus of Nazareth ever existed, there would still remain 
for the religious sense of man the Eternal Christ, the power 
of God in humanity redeeming the world unto Himself, 
the Light that lighteneth every man that cometh into the 
world. Men would still find that Christ working in the 
assured facts of human history, in the lives that poured 
themselves out unto the death for the welfare of humanity, 
and as a demonstration to their unbelieving brethren cf 
where their true welfare lay. But the Christian is face to 
face with no such fiery trial of his faith. In the life of 
Jesus of Nazareth, such as the most rigorous or even the 
most adventurous criticism has left it to him, he can still 
see with absolute assurance at once the Eternal Christ of 
God and the highest type of humanity i individuo. 

I have not written as a definite Christian apologist. I 
have tried rather to indicate how Religion is involved in 
the growing life of man, how that life in the experience of 
its highest representatives makes certain instinctive affirma- 
tions which are the very stuff of Religion, how their affirma- 
tions are absorbed into and proved by the increasing purpose 
of the life of mankind. The religious movement is essentially 
one and single, and will be perceived to be so more and 
more as mutual knowledge draws together the various races 
of mankind in an appreciation of their highest ideals 
revealed in their common will-attitude towards the universe. 
But towards this end the intellect will have much to do. 
To it belongs the task of synthetising the vast gains of 
secular knowledge, acquired during the past few centuries, 
under the general religious category. To that task it has 
hardly yet set itself. Theology is still wandering among 
the tombs of the dead-and-gone deductive epoch. It still 
conceives of Revelation as something given to the mind, in 
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which case it ought still to be, as it once claimed to be, the 
complete body of immutable truth from which the know- 
ledge given in all the other sciences would be but a neces- 
sary and logical deduction. But if we once conceive of 
Revelation as given to the will in the highest forms of 
its activity, just as the stuff of other knowledge is. given 
to lower or more partial will-experiences, then theology 
will have to take account of the harvests reaped by the 
intellect from every field of experience, and convert them 
by a final synthesis into the bread of the human spirit. It 
is mainly because this necessary intellectual task is now 
timorously refused by the Christian theologian, that Religion, 
in the most sensitive and truthful souls, has to content itself 
with being a lonely aspiration or desire, on the one hand 
subsisting apart from the main body of religious hope, and, 
on the other, stoutly defying those certainties of science in 
which it finds nothing but an implacable hostility. 
A. L. Littey 





THE NEUTRALITY OF CHINA 


VER since the rupture of the negotiations between 

Russia and Japan, it has been generally recognised, that 
the real object of both Powers is to gain a predominant 
position in China. Imaginative writers have pictured 
China as a lamb regarding the struggle of the lion and the 
tiger. The potentialities of the lamb are not yet, however, 
completely realised, and there are a number of conflicting 
forces at work : whether these forces will remain in stable 
equilibrium cannot yet be definitely foreseen. The probable 
direction of Chinese sympathy is not really a very important 
factor in the matter. Like Dr. Johnson, the Chinese 
honestly admit to themselves that, when a man’s interests 
are not vitally and personally affected, he is not particularly 
moved or excited. They are also wise enough to make the 
best terms they can with any party which requires their 
sympathy, in the same way that an advocate would ; but, 
lacking the military spirit, they are disinclined to give any 
more tangible form of sympathy than words. 

Yet it is relevant to remember, that the hatred with 
which the Chinese regard the foreigner in general, and 
Russians in particular, is not so strongly felt for the 
Japanese. Putting aside the cummunity of civilisation, 
written language, and ideas, the contact of China with 
Japan has been constant. The Chinese swarm in the ports 
of Japan, just as the Japanese do in those of China ; whereas, 
until a very recent period, the communication of China 
overland with the West was limited to the travels of 
Marco Polo, and a few others who could be counted on the 
fingers. Consequently, the Japanese are not regarded as 
“foreigners,” in the true sense of the word—that is, as 
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creatures of an unknown and unintelligible character ; and 
it is for this reason that they escape the peculiarly bitter 
hatred that is aroused by the incomprehensible European. 

The argument that the Asiatic methods of Russia form 
a link of any kind between her and the Chinese, is singularly 
baseless to any one acquainted with the Chinese character. 
The forces that have brought Russia into physical contact 
with the borders of China are precisely those that are most 
opposite to all Chinese ideals: namely, the forces of 
militarism and aggression. It must be remembered, that 
the rise of Russia to her position as a Great Power has been 
due to the way in which she has steadily diffused European 
ideas and the Christian religion throughout her dominions 
during the last two hundred years ; whereas, in China, the 
civilisation is based on _ principles Opposite to those of 
Europe, and religion, in so far as it interferes with the 
duties of a good citizen, is discouraged. Between the 
Chinese and Japanese there is, in short, just that natural 
affinity which induces an academic feeling of goodwill on 
the part of China towards Japan, without in any way 
conflicting with the dictates of self-interest and rational 
prudence. An indirect result of this good feeling will be, 
that the Chinese officials will not conceal, as they did in 
the Chino-Japanese war, the real nature of the Japanese 
victories from the Chinese people. On the contrary, there 
is every reason that the Chinese should be told the truth, 
especially when rumours, whether true or not, are being 
circulated, such as that the Japanese intend to restore Port 
Arthur to the Chinese, if they succeed in taking it. Such 
are some of the general facts that must be considered in 
estimating: (1) what reasons China has for remaining 
neutral, and (2) what form any attempt by her to assume 
an active part would take. 

In regard to the first point, it may be assumed at once, 
that the Chinese officials will wish to remain as neutral as 
possible. It has been pointed out before, that the Chinese 
entirely lack the military spirit, and consider the organised 
killing of human beings by each other to be a disgusting 
and degrading necessity which seldom arises. To learn the 
falsity of this view, will probably be the most difficult task 
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that China will have to accomplish before she can enter the 
comity of European Powers. But, for present purposes, it 
is necessary to illustrate the Chinese neglect of military 
opportunities as bearing upon her probable action in the 
present crisis. Few countries in the world have been given 
by nature so many natural fortresses as China. The fate of 
two of these fortresses shows the use that the Chinese make 
of them ; Port Arthur, guarding the sea approach to Pekin, 
and Kiang-Yin on the Yangtsze, protecting Nankin, the old 
capital of China, and very nearly the whole valley of 
Yangtsze from attack by sea. The history of Port Arthur, 
and the ease with which it fell into the hands of the 
Japanese in the last war, are too well known to require 
further comment. Kiang-Yin occupies by nature almost 
the most valuable, and certainly one of the strongest, positions 
in the world. The traveller ascending the Yangtsze for 
the first twenty-four hours or more after leaving Shanghai, 
is struck by the immense breadth of this wonderful yellow 
river, so broad, indeed, that often neither bank is visible 
from the steamer. Suddenly the stream narrows down to a 
breadth of a mile or two, and on the left hand is visible a 
high rising, isolated but for one ridge from the flat bank, 
and facing straight down the river. Up the river and 
beyond it lie all the riches of the Yangtsze valley, the old city 
of Nankin, Hankow with its population of some five 
million, and, further yet, the wealthy province of Szechuan. 
Properly fortified, the position has been regarded by experts 
as really impregnable. And yet, practically nothing has 
been done by the Chinese to make the proper use of it. 
In the Chino-Japanese war, and on a subsequent occasion, 
the officials did, in fact, employ an architect from Shanghai 
to make some suggestions; and they went so far as to buy 
a splendid fleet of foreign-built cruisers. The cruisers lay 
snugly under the fortress until they began to decay through 
disuse, when a considerable portion of them were sold to a 
foreign Power ; and the surface of the hill has been sparsely 
scratched with guns, and a few soldiers smoke and drill in 
the neighbourhood. But any serious attempt to turn 
effectively this key to the door of the Yangtsze has simply 
not been thought of ; and European military men state 
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confidently, that the position could easily be seized by 
landing a few men a mile or two lower down the Yangtsze, 
and walking up the ridge to the fortress from behind. 

Such conduct seems clearly to indicate, that the Chinese 
officials are not likely to depart from their neutrality out of 
a desire for their lost strongholds. It is true that vanity is 
the ruin of the Chinese intellect ; but they are not too vain 
to see that the use that the Japanese can make of strong 
positions and military means is at present out of their power 
altogether. Inasmuch as there is, as yet at any rate, no fear 
of territorial aggrandisement by Japan at the expense of 
China, while the Russian land-hunger is only too apparent, 
there is probably nothing that the officials will in their 
hearts more welcome than the retention of Port Arthur, 
when taken, by the Japanese. And this attitude the 
Japanese make the easier by professing to hold it merely as 
trustee for China, until conditions change and China can 
go into possession. Such professions satisfy all the require- 
ments of the Chinese idea of “ face,” and will, moreover, be 
very useful for the purposes of “face” to the officials, as 
against the Boxers and any other patriotic Chinese ; and 
the promises of evacuation will be made to the Chinese 
only, who would never dream of being so impolite as 
seriously to attach any meaning to them. 

But there is another motive which is likely to influence 
the official and the popular mind in the observance of 
neutrality far more strongly. That is greed. What the 
officials most dearly covet are the mineral and industrial 
resources of their own country, whose real possibilities have 
only been recently disclosed to them, and that by the energy 
of the foreigners. To regain the control of the mines and 
railways for which foreigners have recently obtained so 
many concessions, is a wish very near their heart. No 
more childlike exhibition of this wish could be seen than in 
the new Mining Regulations issued by the Chinese Govern- 
ment in 1902—1903. These Regulations, while expressing 
themselves to be of the most progressive intentions, practically 
prohibit the employment of foreigners, in all but the fewest 
cases, in or about the mines. Of course the Regulations are 
an absurdity, and no one pays any regard to them, inasmuch 
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as the Chinese, for want of technical knowledge, are as yet 
incapable of occupying any of the more important positions 
in the mines, and the mines and machinery without 
European control would come to a standstill. The publica- 
tion of these Rules as the expression of a pious wish is, none 
the less, extremely significant. 

Among the mines of which concessions have been 
granted to foreigners, few, probably, are more valuable than 
those at Kaiping, which are now the property of an English 
company. Good coal and cement are found there, and 
capital has been expended in erecting machinery, and in 
improving and developing the harbour at Ching Wang 
Tao. The English company bought from a_ native 
company ; and the natives and officials are probably not a 
little jealous of the bargain that the English company has 
made. Moreover, the shares in the English company are 
largely owned by Chinese. Kaiping is in the centre of the 
present fighting district. When the armies surge north- 
wards, there will be no small temptation to the Chinese to 
step in and seize a property that they certainly covet, and 
in one sense perhaps regard as peculiarly their own. 

The same temptation exists with regard to the other 
mines, and the railway concessions granted to foreigners 
throughout the Empire, particularly in places where the 
officials are ignorant enough to imagine that a defeat of 
Russia is in reality a defeat of the foreigner, regardless of 
distinction of races. The temptation exists peculiarly with 
regard to the very extensive railway concessions, known as 
“ Belgian” concessions, which are generally suspected, and 
probably rightly, of being jointly Russian and French. 
The most important of these is, of course, that which is 
destined to cross China from North to South, with a big 
junction with the Yangtsze lines at Hankow. Politically, 
no doubt, this railway is intended to unite a French empire 
advancing from Indo-China, and with its capital at Canton, 
to a Russian empire pressing downwards from the North. 
Considerable progress has been made with this line ; and its 
financial prospects are certainly promising. It must be 
remembered that foreigners are hated only for themselves, 
not for their goods or contrivances. Foreign inventions— 
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such as telegraphic and telephonic contrivances—are being 
everywhere adopted, and the Chinese are as pleased with 
them as a child with a new toy: and on such sections of 
railways as are completed Chinese travel with the greatest 
frequency and delight. If only the foreigner’s physical 
presence in the country could be avoided, there would be 
no objection to his existence, or to entering into commercial 
relations with him. To take possession of the fruits of his 
labour, however modern or mechanical their character, so 
long as they are not subject to his ownership and control, is 
a proceeding from which they would in no way be averse. 
But there is one grave check on the greed of the officials ; 
and that is the ever-present fear of the Boxers. 

The continued existence of the Boxer movement con- 
stitutes, in fact, the really great danger to the maintenance 
of the neutrality of China. The Boxers represent a 
popular movement, aimed primarily at the overthrow of the 
Manchu dynasty, and subsequently directed by the dynasty 
towards the extermination of the foreigner. A series of 
decisive victories by either Power would tend to excite the 
full virulence of popular feeling against the foreigner ; but, 
for the reasons mentioned above, the neutrality of China 
would be less endangered by the predominance of Japan 
than by the predominance of Russia. 

These considerations have, naturally, a profound influence 
on the Japanese policy. The Japanese well know that the 
Chinese army is too small and too inefficient to interfere 
effectually, but that a wild popular revolt would inevitably 
result in the massacre of all foreigners, as in 1900. They 
also know that the Chinese populace are constitutionally 
unable, or unwilling, to distinguish between different kinds 
of foreigners; and that the result of such a massacre, or 
attempt at massacre, would again be the intervention of all 
the European Powers, to the probable prejudice of Japan. 
Japan, therefore, has everything to gain and nothing to lose 
by encouraging the neutrality of China. On the other 
hand, there is always the sinister temptation to Russia, 
should she continue to suffer defeat, to save herself the 
disgrace of bending before the Asiatic, by doing some act 
which would cause an outburst in China. The despatch of 
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a column to Pekin on some pretext (such as a protest 
against brigandage in the North) would inevitably cause the 
Court, in a wild panic of self-protection, to let loose the 
Boxer for better or worse throughout the Empire. The cry 
of the Yellow Peril, with all its meaninglessness, would 
resound throughout Europe ; and it would only be by a 
detachment of a considerable number of her troops to 
Pekin to preserve order, as in 1900, that Japan could 
separate herself in the eyes of Europe from an accusation 
of complicity with the Chinese. In any case, the European 
intervention, that would necessarily follow any rising against 
the foreigner in China, would effectually prevent the 
settlement of the Korean-Manchurian question being made 
between Russia and Japan alone. 

On broader issues, the preservation of peace and order 
in China up to the end of the present struggle is an 
essential to the policy of Japan. For Japan a victorious 
war would be deprived of more than half its fruit, if, at 
the end, she had not a peaceful and orderly China ready to 
learn from her the modern arts of peace. In order to 
create between themselves and Russia a really effective 
barrier against further aggression, it is necessary for the 
Japanese that China should learn the mechanical and 
economic lessons of the West ; and they wish to teach the 
Chinese their policy. They will teach the Chinese to 
learn foreign methods, and in this way to acquire gradually 
and develope the mines, railways, and material resources 
of their country, and, hand in hand with this, to reform 
their fiscal system, and initiate a strong navy and army. 
Once the Chinese Government is started on this course, the 
progress will be rapid. It has to hand the foreign Customs’ 
service of China, insignificant enough in its functions now, 
but of incalculable value once the native officials give the 
foreign Customs’ servants to understand that their services in 
economic reform are really required. And, once those 
services have been rendered, and the task learned, the 
foreigners in the service will go the way that the foreign 
mechanicians, schoolmasters, and military and naval experts 
once employed by Japan have gone: that is, home. 

It is significant enough, that it is at this moment that 
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the details of Sir Robert Hart’s scheme for the reform of 
the financial system of China are published. The object of 
the revenue to be raised by his newly acquired land tax is 
stated to be the creation of a strong navy, as well as the 
purification of the whole fiscal system. It may well be that 
the scheme is brought out at this moment, largely with the 
view of providing the Court with some sort of apologia for 
its impotence while hostile armies are moving through its 
northern province, and contending for Port Arthur. The 
oldest residents in China have, ever since 1goo, steadily 
predicted a virulent recurrence of the Boxer outbreak at an 
early date ; and the quiet of the Chinese during the most 
exciting events of the war is nothing short of extraordinary. 
If there was going to be an outburst this year, we should 
no doubt have heard of it ; as revolutionary movements in 
China, for some unknown reason, always break out in the 
summer, the natives apparently hibernating as regards this 
part of their energies in the cold weather. The order that 
has been preserved in China is evidence that the dynasty 
is in a much stronger position now than it was in 1900; 
and it is a tribute to the wisdom of the advisers of the 
Pekin Government. Whether this tribute should be given 
to Sir Robert Hart, or to the Japanese influences at the 
Court, it is impossible to say ; but there is no doubt that 
upon all these questions their counsels will be identical. 

Whether or not this correct attitude will be maintained, 
cannot of course be foretold. The idea of any intervention 
by China in an official form may safely be scouted: a Boxer 
outburst, originating in the North and spreading rapidly 
over the Empire, is a more likely danger. Unless, however, 
we have news of this within the next month, we may 
regard that danger as averted till next April; and many 
things may have happened by then. It would probably 
be wiser to defer talking of the Yellow Peril for another 
ten years; and then the only peril to the European will 
probably be, that he will lose his livelihood east of 
Singapore. 

A. M. Latrer 
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ON HISTORY 


F all the studies by which men acquire citizenship of 

the intellectual commonwealth, no single one is so 
indispensable as the study of the past. To know how the 
world developed to the point at which our individual 
memory begins ; how the religions, the institutions, the 
nations among which we live, became what they are; to 
be acquainted with the great of other times, with customs 
and beliefs differing widely from our own—these things are 
indispensable to any consciousness of our position, and to 
any emancipation from the accidental circumstances of our 
education. It is not only to the historian that history is 
valuable, not only to the professed student of archives and 
documents, but to all who are capable of a contemplative 
survey of human life. But the value of history is so multi- 
form, that those to whom some one of its sides appeals 
with especial force are in constant danger of forgetting all 
the others. 


E. 


History is valuable, to begin with, because it is true ; 
and this, though not the whole of its value, is the founda- 
tion and condition of all the rest. That all knowledge, as 
such, is in some degree good, would appear to be at least 
probable ; and the knowledge of every historical fact pos- 
sesses this element of goodness, even if it possesses no other. 
Modern historians, for the most part, seem to regard truth 
as constituting the whole of the value of history. On this 
ground they urge the self-effacement of the historian before 
the document ; every intrusion of his own personality, they 
fear, will involve some degree of falsification. Objectivity 
before all things is to be sought, they tell us; let the facts 
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be merely narrated, and allowed to speak for themselves—if 
they can find tongues. It follows, as a part of the position, 
that all facts are equally important ; and, although this 
doctrine can never be quite conformed to in practice, it 
seems nevertheless to float before many minds as an ideal 
toward which research may gradually approximate. 

That the writing of history should be based on the 
study of documents, is an opinion which it would be absurd 
to controvert. For they alone contain evidence as to what 
really occurred ; and it is plain that untrue history can 
have no great value. Moreover, there is more life in one 
document than in fifty histories (omitting a very few of the 
best) ; by the mere fact that it contains what belongs to 
that actual past time, it has a strangely vivid life-in-death, 
such as belongs to our own past when some sound or scent 
awakens it. And a history written after the event can 
hardly make us realise that the actors were ignorant of the 
future ; it is difficult to believe that the late Romans did 
not know their empire was about to fall, or that Charles I. 
was unaware of so notorious a fact as his own execution. 

But if documents are, in so many ways, superior to any 
deliberate history, what function remains to the historian? 
There is, to begin with, the business of selection. This 
would be admitted by all; for the materials are so vast, 
that it is impossible to present the whole of them. But it 
is not always realised that selection involves a standard of 
value among facts, and therefore implies that truth is not 
the sole aim in recording the past. For all facts are equally 
true ; and selection among them is only possible by means 
of some other criterion than their truth. And the existence 
of some such criterion is obvious; no one would maintain, 
for example, that the little Restoration scandals recorded by 
Grammont are as important as the letters on the Piedmon- 
tese massacres, by which Milton, in the name of Cromwell, 
summoned the tardy potentates of Europe. 

It may be said, however, that the only true principle of 
selection is the purely scientific one ; those facts are to be 
regarded as important which lead to the establishment of 
general laws. Whether there ever will be a science of 
history, it is quite impossible to guess; at any rate it is 
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certain that no such science exists at present, except to some 
slight degree in the province of economics. In order that 
the scientific criterion of importance among facts should be 
applicable, it is necessary that two or more hypotheses 
should have been invented, each accounting for a large 
number of the facts, and that then a crucial fact should be 
discovered which discriminates between the rivals. Facts 
are important, in the inductive sciences, solely in relation 
to theories ; and new theories give importance to new facts. 
So, for example, the doctrine of Natural Selection brought 
into prominence all transitional and intermediate species, 
the existence of rudiments, and the embryological record of 
descent. But it will hardly be maintained that history has 
reached, or is soon likely to reach, a point where such 
standards are applicable to its facts. History, considered as 
a body of truth, seems destined long to remain almost 
purely descriptive. Such generalisations as have been 
suggested—omitting the sphere of economics—are, for the 
most part, so plainly unwarranted as to be not even worthy of 
refutation. Burke argued that all revolutions end in military 
tyrannies, and predicted Napoleon. In so far as his argu- 
ment was based on the analogy of Cromwell, it was a very 
lucky hit ; but certainly not a scientific law. It is true 
that numerous instances are not always necessary to estab- 
lish a law, provided the essential and relevant circumstances 
can be easily disentangled. But, in history, so many cir- 
cumstances of a small and accidental nature are relevant, 
that no broad and simple uniformities are possible. 

And there is a further point against this view of history 
as solely or chiefly a causal science. Where our main 
endeavour is to discover general laws, we regard these as 
intrinsically more valuable than any of the facts which they 
inter-connect. In astronomy, the law of gravitation is plainly 
better worth knowing than the position of a particular 
planet on a particular night, or even on every night through- 
out ayear. There are in the lawa splendour and simplicity 
and sense of mastery, which illuminate a mass of otherwise 
uninteresting details. And so again in biology : until the 
theory of evolution put meaning into the bewildering variety 


of organic structures, the particular facts were interesting 
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only to the professed naturalist. But in history the matter 
is far otherwise. In economics, it is true, the data are often 
subordinate to the attempts at science which are based upon 
them ; but in all other departments, the data are more 
interesting, and the scientific superstructure less satisfactory, 
Historical facts, many of them, have an intrinsic value, a 
profound interest on their own account, which makes them 
worthy of study, quite apart from any possibility of linking 
them together by means of causal laws. 

The study of history is often recommended on the 
ground of its utility in regard to the problems of present- 
day politics. ‘That history has great utility in this respect, 
it is impossible to deny ; but it is necessary very carefully to 
limit and define the kind of guidance to be expected from 
it. The “ teachings of history,” in the crude sense, pre- 
suppose the discovery of causal laws, usually of a very 
sweeping kind ; and “teachings” of this sort, though in 
certain cases they may do no harm, are always theoretically 
unsound. In the eighteenth century perpetually, and in our 
own day occasionally, arguments as to the value of liberty 
or democracy are drawn from Greece and Rome; their 
greatness or their decay, according to the bias of the 
author, is attributed to these causes. What can be more 
grotesque than to hear the rhetoric of the Romans applied 
to the circumstances of the French Revolution! The 
whole organisation of a City State, based on slavery, with- 
out representative institutions, and without printing, is so 
utterly remote from any modern democracy as to make all 
analogy, except of the vaguest kind, totally frivolous 
and unreal. So with regard to imperialism, arguments are 
drawn from the successes and failures of the ancients. 
Shall we believe, for example, that Rome was ruined by the 
perpetual extension of her frontiers? Or shall we believe, 
with Mommsen, that the failure to conquer the Germans 
between the Rhine and the Danube was one of her most 
fatal errors? All such arguments will always be conducted 
according to the prejudices of the author; and all alike, 
even if they have some measure of truth in regard to the 
past, must be quite inapplicable to the present. 

This evil is greatest when history is regarded as 
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teaching some general philosophical doctrine, such as: 
Right, in the long run, is Might; Truth always prevails 
in the end; or, Progress is a universal law of society. 
All such doctrines require, for their support, a careful 
choice of place and time, and, what is worse, a falsification 
of values. A very flagrant instance of this danger is 
Carlyle. In the case of Puritanism, it led him to justify 
all Cromwell’s acts of impatience and illegality, and 
arbitrarily to arrest his survey in 1658 ; how he accounted 
for the Restoration, it is impossible to say. In other 
cases, it led him still further astray. For it is often hard 
to discover on which side the Right lies, but the Might 
is visible to all men; thus the doctrine that Right is 
might slides insensibly into the belief that Might is Right. 
Hence the praise of Frederick and Napoleon and Bismarck, 
the pitiless contempt for the negroes, the Irish, and the 
“thirty-thousand distressed needlewomen.” In some such 
way, every general theory that all is for the best must be 
forced by the facts into defence of the indefensible. 

Nevertheless, history has a function in regard to 
current affairs, but a function less direct, less exact, and 
less decisive. It may, in the first place, suggest minor 
maxims, whose truth, when they are once propounded, 
can be seen without the help of the events that suggested 
them. This is largely the case in economics, where most 
of the motives concerned are simple. It is the case also, 
for a similar reason, in regard to strategy. Wherever, 
out of the facts, a simple deductive argument from in- 
dubitable premises can be elicited, history may yield useful 
precepts. But these will only apply where the end is 
given, and are therefore of a technical nature. They 
can never tell the statesman what end to pursue, but only, 
within certain limits, how some of the more definite ends, 
such as wealth, or victory in war, are to be attained. 


Il. 


Another and a greater utility, however, belongs also 
to history. It enlarges the imagination, and suggests 
possibilities of action and feeling which would not have 
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occurred to an uninstructed mind. It selects from past 
lives the elements which were significant and important ; 
it fills our thoughts with splendid examples, and with the 
desire for greater ends than unaided reflection would have 
discovered. It relates the present to the past, and thereby 
the future to the present. It makes visible and living the 
growth and greatness of nations, enabling us to extend 
our hopes beyond the span of our own lives. In all 
these ways, a knowledge of history is capable of giving 
to statesmanship, and to our daily thoughts, a breadth and 
scope unattainable by those whose view is limited to the 
present. 

What the past does for us may be judged, perhaps, by 
the consideration of those younger nations whose energy 
and enterprise are winning the envy of Europe. In them 
we see developing a type of man, endowed with all the 
hopefulness of the Renaissance or of the Age of Pericles, 
persuaded that his more vigorous efforts can quickly achieve 
whatever has proved too difficult for the generations that 
preceded him. Ignorant and contemptuous of the aims that 
inspired those generations, unaware of the complex problems 
that they attempted to solve, his rapid success in compara- 
tively simple achievements encourages his confident belief 
that the future belongs to him. But to those who have 
grown up surrounded by monuments of men and deeds 
whose memory they cherish, there is a curious thinness 
about the thoughts and emotions that inspire this con- 
fidence ; optimism seems to be sustained by a too exclusive 
pursuit of what can be easily achieved; and hopes are 
not transmuted into ideals by the habit of appraising 
current events by their relation to the history of the past. 
Whatever is different from the present is despised. That 
among those who contributed nothing to the dominion 
of Mammon great men lived, that wisdom may reside in 
those whose thoughts are not dominated by the machine, is 
incredible to this temper of mind. Action, Success, Change, 
are its watchwords; whether the action is noble, the 
success in a good cause, or the change an improvement in 
anything except wealth, are questions which there is no 
time to ask. Against this spirit, whereby all leisure, all care 
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for the ends of life, are sacrificed to the struggle to be first 
in a worthless race, history and the habit of living with the 
past are the surest antidotes; and in our age, more than 
ever before, such antidotes are needed. 

The record of great deeds is a defeat of Time ; for it 
prolongs their power through many ages after they and their 
authors have been swallowed by the abyss of the non- 
existent. And, in regard to the past, where contemplation 
is not obscured by desire and the need for action, we see, 
more clearly than in the lives about us, the value, for good 
and evil, of the aims men have pursued and the means they 
have adopted. It is good, from time to time, to view the 
present as already past, and to examine what elements it 
contains that will add to the world’s store of permanent 
possessions, that will live and give life when we and all our 
generation have perished, In the light of this contem- 
plation, all human experience is transformed, and whatever 
is sordid or personal is purged away. And, as we grow in 
wisdom, the treasure-house of the ages opens to our view ; 
more and more we learn to know and love the men through 
whose devotion all this wealth has become ours. Gradually, 
by the contemplation of great lives, a mystic communion 
becomes possible, filling the soul like music from an invisible 
choir. Still, out of the past, the voices of heroes call us. 
As, from a lofty promontory, the bell of an ancient cathedral, 
unchanged since the day when Dante returned from the 
kingdom of the dead, still sends its solemn warning across 
the waters, so their voice still sounds across the intervening 
sea of time ; still, as then, its calm deep tones speak to the 
solitary tortures of cloistered aspiration, putting the serenity 
of things eternal in place of the doubtful struggle against 
ignoble joys and transient pleasures. Not by those about 
them were they heard ; but they spoke to the winds of 
heaven, and the winds of heaven tell the tale to the great of 
later days. The great are not solitary; out of the night 
come the voices of those who have gone before, clear and 
courageous ; and so through the ages they march, a mighty 
procession, proud, undaunted, unconquerable. To join in 
this glorious company, to swell the immortal pzon of those 
whom fate could not subdue—this may not be happiness ; 
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but what is happiness to those whose souls are filled with 
that celestial music? To them is given what is better than 
happiness: to know the fellowship of the great, to live in 
the inspiration of lofty thoughts, and to be illumined in 
every perplexity by the fire of nobility and truth. 

But history is more than the record of individual men, 
however great: it is the province of history to tell the 
biography, not only of men, but of Man; to present the 
long procession of generations as but the passing thoughts 
of one continuous life ; to transcend their blindness and 
brevity in the slow unfolding of the tremendous drama in 
which all play their part. Inthe migrations of races, in the 
birth and death of religions, in the rise and fall of empires, 
the unconscious units, without any purpose beyond the 
moment, have contributed unwittingly to the pageant of the 
ages ; and, from the greatness of the whole, some breath of 
greatness breathes over all who participated in the march. 
In this lies the haunting power of the dim history beyond 
written records. There, nothing is known but the cloudy 
outlines of huge events ; and, of all the separate lives that 
came and went, no memory remains. Through unnumbered 
generations, forgotten sons worshipped at the tombs of for- 
gotten fathers, forgotten mothers bore warriors whose bones 
whitened the silent steppes of Asia. The clash of arms, 
the hatreds and oppressions, the blind conflicts of dumb 
nations, are all still, like a distant waterfall ; but slowly, out 
of the strife, the nations that we know emerged, with a 
heritage of poetry and piety transmitted from the buried 
past. 

And this quality, which is all that remains of pre-historic 
times, belongs also to the later periods where the knowledge 
of details is apt to obscure the movement of the whole. We, 
too, in all our deeds, bear our part in a process of which we 
cannot guess the development : even the obscurest are actors 
in a drama of which we know only that it is great. Whether 
any purpose that we value will be achieved, we cannot tell; 
but the drama itself, in any case, is full of Titanic grandeur. 
This quality it is the business of the historian to extract 
from the bewildering multitude of irrelevant details. From 
old books, wherein the loves, the hopes, the faiths of bygone 
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generations lie embalmed, he calls pictures before our minds, 
pictures of high endeavours and brave hopes, living still 
through his care, in spite of failure and death. Before all is 
wrapped in oblivion, the historian must compose afresh, in 
each succeeding age, the epitaph upon the life of Man. 

The past alone is truly real: the present is but a painful, 
struggling|:birth into the immutable being of what is no 
longer. Only the dead exist fully. The lives of the living 
are fragmentary, doubtful, and subject to change; but the 
lives of the dead are complete, free from the sway of Time, 
the all-but omnipotent lord of the world. Their failures 
and successes, their hopes and fears, their joys and pains, 
have become eternal—our efforts cannot now abate one jot 
of them. Sorrows long buried in the grave, tragedies of 
which only a fading memory remains, loves immortalised by 
Death’s hallowing touch—these have a power, a magic, 
an untroubled calm, to which no present can attain. 

Year by year, comrades die, hopes prove vain, ideals 
fade ; the enchanted land of youth grows more remote, the 
road of life more wearisome ; the burden of the world in- 
creases, until the labour and the pain become almost too 
heavy to be borne ; joy fades from the weary nations of the 
earth, and the tyranny of the future saps men’s vital force ; 
all that we love is waning, waning from the dying world. 
But the past, ever devouring the transient offspring of the 
present, lives by the universal death ; steadily, irresistibly, 
it adds new trophies to its silent temple, which all the ages 
build ; every great deed, every splendid life, every achieve- 
ment and every heroic failure, is there enshrined. On the 
banks of the river of Time, the sad procession of human 
generations is marching slowly to the grave; in the quiet 
country of the Past, the march is ended, the tired wanderers 


rest, and all their weeping is hushed. 
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HOSE who would read the present situation, have 

always to bear in mind that two separate, though 
related conflicts, have been in progress during the last 
twelve months. One has been a conflict between the whole 
body of Free-traders and the whole body. of Protectionists, 
for the conversion of the country; the other a conflict 
between the Unionist Free-traders, or Free-fooders, and the 
Chamberlainites, for the capture of the Unionist Party. In 
regard to the first, we have the admission of the Chamber- 
lainites that, so far, they are worsted, or, at least, that they 
have not made such progress as to enable them to avert 
the defeat of the Unionist Party at the next election. 
Thus, in his Birmingham speech on May 12th, Mr. Cham- 
berlain warned his hearers to be prepared for a change 
in the Ministerial “ piece” in the next Parliament. The 
second conflict, however, still rages, and, in default of an 
immediate conversion of the country to his views, it is 
Mr. Chamberlain’s chief line of operations. His plan is, 
in this respect, quite simple ; and we had better take heed 
to it betimes. The Unionist Party, like the Liberal 
Unionist Associations, is to be purged of all opponents of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, and re-organised on Protectionist 
lines. The preliminary weeding-out may lead to the loss 
of a certain number of seats at the next election ; but this 
will be of little consequence if the Party is united after 
the election. It is sure to come back to power, and, 
according to Mr. Chamberlain’s calculation, quite soon. 
This will be determined, less by the Free-trade issue than 
by the internal difficulties of the Liberals, and by the 
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impossibility of reconciling the competing claims of Dr. 
Clifford and the Archbishop of Dublin. The new piece, 
therefore, will be hissed off the stage after a brief run ; 
and the Unionist Party, now completely Protectionist, will 
be returned to power with a free hand against Free-trade. 
Thus, even if the frontal attack on the country is beaten 
back, the Protectionist victory will be won by the swing 
of the pendulum and the confusion of Parties. 

We can trace the progress of this design in the fiscal 
debates which have taken place this session. The interest 
of these has lain entirely in the behaviour of the different 
sections of the Unionist Party. Mr. Balfour, apparently, 
began the session with the idea of letting his colleagues 
and supporters express any opinion they chose on the Fiscal 
Question, and, after a singular see-saw of Ministerial opinion, 
Mr. Akers Douglas (acting as deputy-leader in Mr. Balfour’s 
absence) wound up the debate on the Address by declaring 
that the Government were opposed to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
food-taxes. This was the first and last time that Ministers 
have been permitted to say anything of the kind. On 
March g they were compelled by the threatened revolt 
of 112 Chamberlainites to withdraw the Wharton amend- 
ment, which merely repeated Mr. Akers Douglas’s assur- 
ances. From that day forward, it ceased to be possible to 
regard the Government as opponents of the Preferential 
and Protective policy. The situation developed rapidly 
after Mr. Chamberlain’s return from his holiday in Egypt. 
When Mr. Black brought forward a Free-food resolution 
on May 18, there was no longer the slightest question of 
the Government accepting it, though it was no whit in 
advance of either the Wharton amendment or the Minis- 
terial assurances in the debate on the Address. The 
question was, now, whether the Government could accept 
Mr. Chamberlain’s amendment. The Free-food Unionists 
were still strong enough to prevent that ; and Mr. Balfour, 
caught between two fires, was reduced to moving a vote 
of confidence in himself, and declaring discussion to be 
unnecessary. The meaning of all this is perfectly plain ; 
and it is, that Mr. Balfour will not, or cannot, resist the 
Protectionist design upon the Unionist Party, or endorse 
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the Free-food—let alone the Free-trade—conception of 
Unionist policy. 

There has been much gossip about the compact alleged 
to have been concluded between Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain, after the latter’s return from Egypt. Gossip, 
in this case, is superfluous ; for the facts are declared in the 
Parliamentary situation. It is clear that the Government: 
are to say nothing hostile to Mr. Chamberlain ; it is also 
clear, I think, that they are not to support the Free- 
fooders against their Chamberlainite opponents in the 
constituencies. For when Mr. Balfour was challenged on 
this point by Lord George Hamilton and Mr. Goschen 
during the Black debate, he remained absolutely silent. 
On these terms he may remain in office, as Mr. Chamber- 
lain said, for “a reasonable time,’ but “not beyond a 
reasonable time,” this date being provisionally fixed for 
next spring, when it is hoped that the Unionist Party will 
so far have recovered from the shock of the fiscal question, 
and from the unpopularity of Chinese Labour, as to be able 
to reduce a Liberal majority to the modest dimensions 
which would give Mr. Chamberlain his opportunity in 
the next Parliament. There are, I know, some writers 
and politicians who think that Mr. Balfour is reserving 
himself for the future, and that, in another Parliament, he will 
bring his Party back, after tribulation in the country, to 
the strait path of Free-trade. That is, perhaps, the opinion 
of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, who, more than any other 
man, has been responsible for the policy of prolonging the 
life of this Parliament, and avoiding the clear issue of 
Protection and Free-trade. But I do not see how it can 
be held by anyone who looks at the whole course of events 
from the autumn of last year, when the Government were 
reconstructed, and Mr. Austen Chamberlain promoted to 
be Chancellor of the Exchequer, down to the debate on 
the Black resolution. Mr. Balfour’s convictions about 
Protection may still be unsettled; but that he cares at all 
for Free-trade, or would make any sacrifice to save his Party 
from the Protectionists, cannot be the case. And, as a mere 
matter of fact, his policy of delay, whether so designed or 
not, has given Mr. Chamberlain the opportunity he 
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desired, of tightening his grip on the Unionist Party and, 
by his work in the constituencies, of rendering the position 
of Unionist Free-traders impossible. 

What inference, if any, is to be drawn from these facts ? 
First, it seems to me, that Mr. Balfour and his policy must 
he ruled out as irrelevant to the controversy between Free- 
traders and Protectionists. He could not if he would, 
perhaps would not if he could, stand between his Party and 
Mr. Chamberlain. Which of these alternatives is the true 
one is really of no consequence. It is possible that Mr. 
Balfour will maintain a judicious vagueness until after the 
election, and then, if Mr. Chamberlain’s policy seems 
hopelessly unacceptable, endeavour to steer his Party back 
to Free-trade. Since he has frankly avowed himself an 
opportunist who waits for the conversion of the country, he 
will be in a position to do this, without suffering any further 
discredit than necessarily attaches to absence of conviction 
on a question of vital importance to the country. But the 
condition precedent is clearly to convince Mr. Balfour and, 
through him, the Tory Party, that the public are immovably 
hostile to Mr. Chamberlain’s policy ; and this can only be 
done by an overwhelming victory for Free-trade at the next 
election. No such decisive result could possibly be obtained, 
if any considerable number of Unionist Free-traders were 
re-elected on the equivocal platform favoured by Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach. Sir Michael finds salvation by interpreting 
the Balfourian formula in a non-natural sense, which Mr. 
Balfour himself dare not confirm ; but this private interpre- 
tation would count for nothing if uncompromising Free- 
traders were defeated by men who had thus far deferred to 
the Protectionist propaganda. Mr. Chamberlain and the 
managers of the Unionist Party would treat all elections of 
this kind as disasters for Free-trade, and, to that extent, 
endorsements of the Birmingham programme. Any Union- 
ist, therefore, who desires to convince his leaders or his 
Party that Protection is impracticable, will defeat his own 
object if he gives his vote to a Balfourian, on the remote 
chance that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s interpretation of the 
Prime Minister’s formula will prevail over Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s. Here we must consider the forces at work ; and 
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there is no doubt at all in which direction these tend. Mr. 
Chamberlain may possibly exaggerate when he says that he 
has behind him nine-tenths of the Tory Party ; but he would 
certainly not exceed the truth if he said three-fourths, 
whereas it is exceedingly doubtful whether Sir Michael 
could command the remaining fourth, in the event of a 
Conservative victory. 

Sir Michael’s policy may be briefly described as that of 
postponing an election from the time when, as we thought, 
a Liberal and Free-trade triumph was secure, to a time 
when, as he hopes, the Unionist Party will be purged of its 
heresy, and saved from the débdcle which threatened it this 
spring. This object would be legitimate enough to a Free- 
trader, who was also a convinced Conservative, if the 
purging process were probable, or even possible. But, since 
the Fabian tactics were resorted to, the Protectionists have 
tightened their grip on the Government ; and the purging 
has been at the expense, not of the Protectionists, but of 
the Free-traders. It is true that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
agitation has died down for the moment; and Sir Michael 
would perhaps point to this as his justification. But, 
though there has been less public speaking, the Protectionist 
pressure has been constantly maintained in the consti- 
tuencies ; and we may see the result in the unusually large 
number of Unionist members who, rather than face the 
confusion of politics in their own Party, have announced 
their intention of retiring at the next election. Their 
places will be filled, in nearly all cases, by candidates of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s persuasion; and thus the Chamber- 
lainising of the Party, which Sir Michael desires to avert, 
goes actively forward during the respite which he has 
provided. 

These operations are not less but more dangerous, because 
they are obscured for the moment by the diversion of 
Parliament to other issues. It is Mr. Balfour’s policy to 
apply counter-irritants to the Fiscal Question, in the shape 
of measures which, like the Licensing Bill, cause a new 
excitement in the country, and divide the Tory Party on 
different lines. It does not follow, unfortunately, that 
because a Unionist Member of Parliament is a Free-trader, 
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he will be opposed to the Licensing Bill; it may even be 
the case that, having voted against his Party on the Fiscal 
Question, he will endeavour to set himself right with his 
constituents by showing a rather exceptional zeal on the 
Licensing Question. Be that as it may, the substitution of 
fresh controversies on the old and familiar Party lines, while 
the Fiscal Question is temporarily withdrawn, confuses the 
issue, and rallies various interests to the support of the 
Tory Party. The Liberal Party can, in the circumstances, 
do nothing else than accept the new challenge which is 
thrown to them, even if in so doing they involuntarily 
play Mr. Balfour’s game. But they will be singularly 
unwise if they imagine that the fiscal issue is gone because 
it is temporarily overlaid ; for it is certain that nothin 
keeps Mr. Chamberlain in abeyance but electoral. rebuffs, 
and that the recovery of the Tory Party or any issue what- 
ever would instantly revive the Protectionist proposals. 
Interpret them as we choose, Mr. Balfour’s formulas do not 
bind Mr. Chamberlain ; and they would count for nothing 
if the Birmingham policy commanded the assent of three- 
fourths or nine-tenths of the Unionist Party in anew House 
of Commons. It cannot be too often repeated, that the 
success of the Tory Party is the success of Mr. Chamberlain, 
and that whoever thinks this to be a catastrophe and desires 
to avert it must be prepared to give a straight vote against 
a Tory candidate of whatever complexion. Or, to put it 
conversely, the sole chance of weaning the Tory Party from 
Mr. Chamberlain’s schemes, lies in administering a decisive 
defeat at the next election. 

That is the one point to lay hold of in a situation which 
is otherwise more confused than any which most of us 
remember. It is precisely to avert any such decisive result, 
that the Tory Party have taken refuge in their double line 
on the Fiscal Question—in the official equivocal to soothe the 
waverers, and the advanced unofficial to satisfy the stalwarts. 
The waverer is told that the official policy excludes the 
unofficial proposals ; the stalwart is assured that it is not 
inconsistent with them. And, meanwhile, Mr. Balfour is 
engaged in diversions which at one and the same time 
conceal Mr. Chamberlain’s operations, and provide him 
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with his opportunity. The problem of the Liberal Party 
is, in these circumstances, easy to state, but beset by un- 
doubted difficulties. It is, somehow to make a solid Party 
out of a great many diverse elements which have not 
been combined for the last twenty years. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
idea is plainly, as we have seen, to win a victory for 
Protection out of the confusion of Parties. The Liberals, 
he calculates, will not have a majority without the Irish, and 
will be quickly ejected by the Irish. They will not be able 
to combine the Unionist Free-trader, who is pledged to 
the Education Bill, with the Nonconformist Free-trader, 
who hates the Education Bill. Their views on foreign and 
Colonial questions will be more objectionable to Imperialists 
than his views on Free-trade. This prognostication, | 
hope and believe, assumes a lack of common-sense and 
practicability which need not be imputed to the British 
elector. But let it be conceded at once, that the occasion 
requires new methods, and a full recognition by Liberal 
statesmen that their victory, if it is won, must be something 
more than a mere Party triumph, to be followed by the 
formation of the narrower kind of Party Government. The 
circumstances demand a_ broad-bottomed administration, 
which should be formed after, and not before, an election, and 
which should aim at representing all the forces on which it 
will have to depend for its existence. The material available 
for such a Goverment is abundant, and there would be little 
doubt about its backing in the House and in the country ; 
whereas any combination which was suspected of using the 
situation for exclusive, sectional, or purely partisan purposes, 
would risk the fate that Mr. Chamberlain designs for his 
opponents in the next Parliament. We need a Government 
which no Free-trader will desire to evict from office, if by 
so doing he should be aiding the return of Mr. Chamberlain 
and his policy. 

It may be said that such a Government would, in fact, 
be a coalition which would deprive the Liberal Party of a 
Liberal opportunity, and water down its doctrine for the 
benefit of Unionists and Conservatives who happen to 
be Free-traders. It cannot, of course, be gainsaid, that 
the policy of the next Government will be limited, in one 
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direction or another, by the forces which it will command 
in the new Parliament. But if more than this is meant, the 
objection, it seems to me, is based on too narrow a view of 
the fiscal controversy. Mr. Chamberlain’s campaign is no 
isolated and detached incident, without relation to the rest 
of politics, but the climax and logical issue of the proceed- 
ings of himself and his colleagues for the last half-dozen 
years. And, correspondingly, the greater number of those 
who object to his fiscal proposals are waiting for an alterna- 
tive policy which shall cover the whole field of politics—an 
alternative to the “advertising and terrorising kind of 
Imperialism,” as Lord Rosebery calls it, to the extravagant 
and heedless expenditure which accompanies it, to the con- 
fused military ambitions, the perpetual concession of public 
rights to the financial interest, the liquor interest, the 
denominational interest, which have characterised this 
period. In these circumstances, an alternative Government, 
with a constructive policy in which the defence of Free- 
trade shall be the base for a new departure on serious and 
progressive lines, is not only possible but, as we have good 
reason to believe, actively desired, by vast numbers of 
people, irrespective of the political. labels which have 
hitherto been attached to them. Here is a situation of 
which Liberal statesmanship may make anything it chooses ; 
but it must be handled as a national trust, rather than as a 
Party opportunity. Out of it, if so handled, will arise a 
strong and durable Liberal Party, which should dominate 
the next stage of our politics not less surely than the Con- 
servative Party has dominated the last stage. With such a 
Party, we may be confident of defeating the purely strate- 
gical manceuvres by which Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamber- 
lain hope to force the country to accept their view. With- 
out it, we shall have the brief interlude that Mr. Chamber- 
lain predicts, and, thereafter, if not the success of his policy, 
at least a period of chaos and unsettlement, which will be 
disastrous to the country. 

If this sounds vague, let us remember that it is reported 
to be part of the Balfour-Chamberlain design to induce 
the Liberal leaders to form, defore the next election, a 
Government which, as they hope, will, by its composition 
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or its exclusions, revive the old sectional quarrels of the 
Liberal Party, and thus alienate a considerable number of 
voters. We have over and over again in English politics 
seen the Party pressure which has driven statesmen to this 
course against their better judgment. But it should at all 
costs be avoided on this occasion, for the simple and practical 
reason, that the composition of the new Government must 
depend on forces which can only be revealed by the election. 
To say this is not in the least to reflect upon the Liberal 
leaders, or to suppose that they would play into the hands 
of their opponents in the manner alleged. It is merely to 
recognise the fact, that the Party which the new Govern- 
ment must represent is in the making, and will only be 
made by a General Election. A right judgment on this 
matter will have an enormous influence on the course of 
events ; and one may therefore submit it as a practical point 
to be most carefully borne in mind. 
J. A. SPENDER 





LINES OF RELIGIOUS INQUIRY 


URS is an age of great perplexity and doubt on 
questions vitally affecting the highest interests and the 
destiny of Man. 

The first condition of finding truth is, that we should 
honestly and fearlessly seek it. For this we have no other 
instrument than our reason, for the weakness of which we 
are not responsible ; for its faithful use we are. 


“T express myself with caution,” says Bishop Butler, “lest I should be 
mistaken to vilify reason, which is indeed the only faculty we have to judge 
concerning anything, even Revelation itself, or be misunderstood to assert that 
a supposed Revelation cannot be proved false from internal characters.” 


Noble words those for a prelate of the State Church. 
Whether a revelation is authentic, whether a miracle is 
real, reason must be judge. If calmly, carefully, and 
conscientiously applied, it still misleads us, on its Giver the 
responsibility rests. Our only path of salvation is thorough- 
going loyalty to truth. If there is a God, He is more 
magnanimous and equitable than the most magnanimous 
and equitable of men. To such a Being it can matter little 
whether His creatures find truth. It may matter much to 
Him whether they seek it. 

At the same time we have need of caution. Materialism, 
as well as orthodoxy, may have its fanatics. Is not a touch 
of fanaticism perceptible in such a materialist as Haeckel ? 
Few, probably, now doubt the general truth of Darwin’s 
grand discovery. But some of us seem to have run, one 
might almost say, Evolution mad. We are told, in effect, 
that Deity itself is subject to the Law of Evolution, and has 


conformed to it in its revelation of itself to mankind, going 
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through a necessary stage of primitive and barbarous 
morality before it could come to the era of moral light. 
Of the general truth of Evolution, I repeat, there can be 
no doubt. But the discovery is new, and its exact bounds 
may not yet have been fixed. There may yet be room for 
belief in a directive and creative power, as Lord Kelvin and 
other great men of science hold. Evolution, it appears, 
works by the improvement through environment and cir- 
cumstance of accidental variations. An evolutionist was 
asked how many ons it would probably take to evolve by 
this process a bird which should build a nest in anticipation 
of laying an egg. He was not at once ready with a reply. 
At last he said that some allowance must be made for the 
habit of imitation. This would in the first place imply the 
previous existence of a thing to be imitated. In the second 
place, to evolve the habit of imitation, another vast series 
of zons would apparently be required. 

Reverence, again, is probably needful in seeking truth, 
certainly in imparting it, especially to unwilling minds. | 
once heard Ingersoll. His brilliancy was unquestionable, 
and his fearlessness in attacking superstition commanded 
respect. But his travesty of Christianity was unfair and 
repulsive, even to the sober free-thinker, much more to all 
who still clung to their ancestral faith. In an anti-clerical 
book store in Paris, I found a comic Life of Christ, the effect 
of which would be to drive the reader who had not parted 
with reverence back into the arms of any decent superstition. 
In the day of Voltaire, when intolerance was still mighty 
and murderous, satire and mockery might be the only safe 
and effective missionaries of free thought. Now all is 
changed. Thought and utterance are free, or have nothing 
worse to encounter than prejudice and hard words. In my 
youth, geology was nervously striving to accommodate itself 
to Genesis. Now it is Genesis that is striving to accom- 
modate itself to geology. 

What is Religion itself, and what does it indicate? It 
seems to be, if not absolutely universal, common to all 
except the very lowest races, which may be degenerate ; and 
it is, therefore, apparently, congenital. It is also, so far as 
can be discerned, peculiar to the nature of Man, Far- 
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fetched, surely, is the idea that its rudiment is found in the 
feeling of a dog towards its master. Various origins of 
Religion have been devised. A general and natural opinion 
is, that it was kindled in the heart of man by the sight of 
the great objects and the influence of the great powers of 
nature. Some have held it to be the offspring of dreams 
about departed chiefs. Feelings of admiration and awe are 
kindled, not only in the savage but in the civilised man, by 
the sight of the sun in his glory, and of the star-lit night, 
by the solemn silence of the primeval forest, by the peal of 
the thunder and the voice of the storm. But the question 
remains, whether the religious sentiment is created by these 
influences, or whether, being in Man, it is evoked by them, 
and fixes on them as material objects of its worship. At all 
events, the religious sentiment exists and manifests itself. It 
appears to be tenacious of life ; for even a philosopher who 
discards belief in a personal deity cherishes, for the power 
which moves the universe, a sentiment different from any 
produced by the notion of mere power. 

Man, Darwin has proved, was evolved from a lower 
animal type ; it may be from the worm. Still, having been 
evolved, he is not a worm but Man. Did we not know 
before that he had been developed out of a senseless embryo? 
Was not the old belief that he had been made out of the 
dust? We are what we are, whatever our genesis may 
have been. 

There seem to be in our nature things for which 
material evolution will not account ; things which are not 
of the earth or of the earth-worm, and which, therefore, we 
may distinguish as spiritual, until a material account of them 
appears. 

There is our will—I do not say “free will,” because 
that phrase involves us at once in mazes of logomachy—but 
will, i.e, power of choice. What is the exact relation of 
will to antecedent and environment, is a problem which 
probably defies solution. That we do will; that we have 
liberty of choice ; that our actions do not follow antecedents 
in merely material sequence, like a ball propelled by impact, 
are facts of consciousness assumed in all our judgments on 
our own actions and on those of others. If our nature lies to 
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us in this, in what can its evidence be trusted? Of course, 
if the Necessarian chooses to say that all our actions were 
pre-ordained in the cosmogonic nebula, he cannot be gain- 
said. Necessarianism seems to me nothing more than a 
puzzle created by the difficulty of expressing the exact 
relation of the antecedents to the volition. Achilles does 
overtake the tortoise, in spite of the sophistical demonstration 
to the contrary. In spite of the perplexing demonstration 
of Jonathan Edwards, we do will. 

Then there is moral aspiration. The é/ite of the race, 
at all events, aspire to the formation of a character such as 
shall fulfil a moral ideal, to which, apparently, nothing in 
material evolution or in the influences of material existence 
points. An absurd theory has been put forth, maintaining 
that Man has advanced by acting against his reason. Reason, 
of course, includes all the intellectual antecedents of action ; 
and a man, though he may act against his apparent interest, 
can no more act against his reason than he can jump out of 
his skin. But men do act against their apparent interest for 
the attainment of a moral ideal ; and it is difficult to trace 
their so doing to any law of material evolution. 

Again, there is idealisation, the power and habit of 
imagining states of being far different from those in which 
we are and far superior to it, specially characteristic of 
poets, authors of Utopian visions, and all imaginative writers. 
Art generally is idealisation. We see no germ of it in 
brutes ; nor, in its origin or development, does it appear to 
be material. 

In the same category may perhaps be placed love of the 
higher and purer kind—that love which transcends mere 
sexual desire such as we undoubtedly share with the brutes, 
that which inspires noble action and is the light of domestic 
life. 

We will be heartily loyal to physical science. We will 
accept all its demonstrations, however they may clash with 
our prepossessions, however humbling they may be to 
humanity. But we crave consideration for all real 
phenomena, whether they may seem to fall within the 
realm of physical science or not. 

Suppose the origin of life to be discovered and found to 
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be in matter, as Tyndall said the potentiality of all things 
was ; what difference in our view of our actual being or of 
our probable destiny would that discovery make? Tyndall 
was one of my greatest friends. He insisted on being called 
a materialist ; but a man who was less materialist in his 
sentiments and aspirations never lived. 

Far more formidable and depressing to my mind than 
anything concerning the origin of the human frame, are 
the objections raised by materialism to belief in the existence 
of order, design, providence, in the government of the 
universe. Materialists point with terrible force to volcanoes, 
earthquakes, deluges, storms, deadly visitations of all kinds, 
towers of Siloam constantly falling on the just as well as on 
the unjust; to the geological records of whole races of 
animals brought into existence apparently only to perish ; 
to the enormous waste of life, attended by boundless 
suffering, which is caused by the over-multiplication of 
many species; to the devastation and torture incident to the 
relations of species with each other, notably to those of the 
carnivora with the species on which they prey. Looking 
abroad to the stellar universe, they bid us mark irregularities 
suggestive of chance, waste of matter in apparently unin- 
habitable worlds, errant comets and meteorites, wrecks such 
as that of the Nova Persei. They bid us mark the ultimate 
tendency of this planet of ours, with all that it contains and 
the fruit of all our efforts, to a physical catastrophe. 

On the other hand, there is the beneficence of nature ; 
there is the glory of the universe to which our souls respond ; 
there is beauty; there is a power of good everywhere 
struggling with evil. The other worlds may not be 
habitable for beings like ourselves. It does not follow that 
they are untenanted, and that the universe is a boundless 
waste. We on this planet have reason and discourse. Is it 
likely that they are the accidental products of one solitary 
globe, and that all is senseless and mute elsewhere ? 

The universe altogether is, and must apparently remain, 
a mystery to us. We can form no conception of infinity or 
eternity. They are negative terms, expressing the limit of 
our mental power. The materialistic hypothesis is un- 
thinkable. It postulates, at the commencement of all things, 
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the action of forces unoriginated, and with nothing to set 
them in operation. Even of the visible universe we know 
only what our bodily senses tell us; and what assurance 
have we that the evidence of our bodily senses is complete? 
The purblind mole no doubt believes in the completeness of 
its vision. We may be in a universe totally different from 
that which meets our eyes, even when they are aided by all 
the instruments and calculations of science. 

In the stellar universe, we see, or seem to see, disorder 
and absence of design. In human nature we see implanted 
evil and destructive passions, by which terrible havoc has 
been made. This again staggers our faith. We are, in fact, 
brought back to that unfathomable mystery, the origin of 
evil. We can only say that good struggles with evil, and, so 
far as the inhabitants of our planet are concerned, seems, on 
the whole, gradually to prevail. One key, or hint of a key, 
we perhaps have. We can form no notion of any moral 
excellence which is not the result of effort. If we try to 
picture to ourselves a seraph created perfect and incapable of 
falling, mere insipidity is the result. Thus, from one point 
of view, evil appears to be, as it were, the indispensable 
trainer of good. 

Let us remember that, after all, science itself is still in 
progress. There may yet be further secrets to be revealed. 
There may be other Darwins after Darwin. 

Meanwhile, we have in ourselves a rule of life and an 
ideal of character, the product of our nature and the social 
influences under which we live. By following that rule and 
working up to that ideal, unless our nature lies to us, we 
shall do well. 

Finally comes the question whether there is a future 
state : momentous to all, most momentous to those who have 
come to the end of the present life. Bishop Butler speaks 
of belief in a future life as : 


“the foundation of all our hopes and of all our fears—all our hopes and fears 
which are of any consideration.” 


This is saying too much. If we were assured that this life 

were all, we should still desire to pass through it as easily 

and pleasantly as possible, in good fellowship with the 
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companions of our brief journey, and in the enjoyment of 
affection. But there is surely no question in which we 
have an equally deep interest. Our interest is social as well 
as personal. For there can be no doubt that social as well 
as personal morality has been largely upheld by Conscience, 
which is a religious monitor, appealing from earthly 
tribunals to a divine judgment, and holding out, as its 
sanction, the prospect of rewards and penalties beyond the 
grave. Cancel the authority of Conscience, and wickedness 
will have no control, except opinion, which it disregards, 
and the penalties of the law, which it may evade. Cancel 
the authority of Conscience, and the martyr apparently 
is a fool. 

The Positivist undertakes to console us by the promise 
of a subjective immortality which we are to enjoy as particles 
in the great being of humanity, sharing the progress of the 
race and forwarding it in our day. But that which is not 
personal, and of which we are not to be conscious, is not 
ours. Formularies of this kind have no practical force or 
value. They will not console us for loss of this “sensible, 
warm being,” or for eternal separation from those we love. 
They will not transform sufferings into blessings, or cancel 
all the horrors of history. They will not compensate the 
slave, for whom a life of enforced toil and misery has ended 
in a cruel death. They will hardly make self-sacrifice 
rational. Besides, after all, the end of progress and of the 
great being of humanity is to be a physical catastrophe, in 
which the fruits of the effort and self-sacrifice are to be lost. 
I am not here discussing the Positivist philosophy. It is the 
work of powerful and earnest thinkers. But it presents itself 
as an induction from History, and History is not ripe for an 
induction ; it is not complete, and we know not how far 
from completion it may be. Comtism seems to me to lack 
a warrant for its finality. 

Of positive proof, such as would be afforded by the return 
of one from the dead, we have none. All the stories of 
ghosts and apparitions are mere tales for a Christmas fire- 
side. Such of them as had any show of credibility have 
been explained. A ludicrous part of them is, that the soul 
always appears in the form of the body, and generally with 
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clothes. Spiritualism, with its fatuous planchette, has been 
thoroughly and repeatedly exposed. Its spirits have to 
materialise, in other words have to cease to be spirits, before 
their presence can be perceived. People have been made 
credulous by their longing for intercourse with lost objects 
of affection. This is the only feature of spiritualism worthy 
of any respect. 

The immortality of the soul, that is, its natural immor- 
tality, is a Socratic, not a Christian, doctrine. Socrates, 
before he drinks the hemlock, tries to prove to his sorrowing 
disciples that he is about, not to die, but to enter into a 
higher state of existence. He assumes what we know to be 
untrue : that the soul is a being distinct from the body, pent 
within the body during life and set free from it at death. 
He points to the distinction between the lyre and the 
melody. But one of his disciples reminds him that when 
the lyre is broken the melody dies. Socrates assumes the 
previous existence as well as the immortality of the soul, 
and finds the evidence of that pre-existence in his doctrine 
of innate ideas. 

The Christian idea is not the natural immortality of the 
soul and its release from the body at death, but the resurrec- 
tion of the body. Lazarus is raised, and Jesus rises, bodily 
from the dead. 

Bishop Butler, in his elaborate essay on a future life, 
assumes, like Socrates, the separate existence of the soul, and 
argues that, it being so far as we know indiscerptible, we 
have no reason to believe that it will share the dissolution of 
the body. But we know now that what we call the soul, 
that is our personality, is not a being distinct from the body, 
but the outcome of our whole frame, the dissolution of 
which it will presumably share. 

That death ends all, and that, when a man comes to die, 
it signifies nothing whether his life has been good or wicked, 
whether he has been a benefactor or a scourge to his kind, 
is a belief from which our whole nature recoils ; and this 
perhaps is the strongest evidence that we really have of the 
probability of a future state. Certainly, if the Power which 
rules the world is just and omnipotent, there must be a life 
beyond the grave ; for who, looking to the vast inequalities 
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of the human lot, to all the unearned prosperity and the 
unmerited misery of which the world is full, and which 
History records, can say that justice is done here ? Promised, 
it may be ; and there may be a certain instalment of per- 
formance. That it is fully or anything like fully performed, 
nobody but an enthusiastic optimist can maintain. 

To the objections raised by the cases of infants, savages, 
idiots, beings who have never seen the light of morality, 
there is at present no answer. Orthodoxy has none, any 
more than the free inquirer. The theory of immortality by 
natural selection of the éite of the race, which has been 
broached, may be ingenious, but is totally incapable of 
verification. 

We have at all events got rid of the Dantean Purgatory 
and Hell. Dante is a great poet; but it is difficult to 
forgive him for having painted God as the creator and 
keeper of a torture-house immeasurably more cruel than that 
of the worst of Italiantyrants. Less unwelcome than Purgatory 
and Hell, at all events, is the thought of being re-absorbed 
into the general frame of nature, blooming perhaps in the 
flower, or waving in the tree. We need not go on adding 
to the sadness of death the hideous pomp of the funeral. 

If the belief in a future state should depart, as it certainly 
appears to be departing, the consequence will naturally be, 
in fact is already being, increased care for the prolongation 
and enjoyment of this life. Probably there will be a more 
intense struggle for the goods of the present world, attended, 
very likely, with a conflict of classes and a disturbance of 
the social order. Lazarus will no longer be satisfied with 
the promise of another world. Men will continue, perhaps, 
to sacrifice themselves for the objects of their personal love, 
but hardly for the community, and much less for mankind. 

I did not undertake, in opening, to solve the great 
questions, but only to point out what they were, and the 
general lines of argument about each of them, as well as the 
spirit in which we should approach them all. That has 
been the purport of my article. My first word will be my 
last. There is no salvation for us, but in the fearless, 
cautious, reverent pursuit of truth. 

GoLpwiIn SMITH 
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F the gods showed their love for Shelley by causing 

him to die young, they have shown their love for 
Mr. Meredith in a manner more satisfactory to ourselves, 
by leaving him to receive from us in his old age the homage 
that was due to him from our grandfathers. The influence, 
wide and yet more deep, which his works exert over 
the present generation, is the result of two separate 
movements, of which the second is only now at its 
beginning. Late in his life, the general public discovered 
his novels; in his old age, we are becoming aware of his 
poems. 

Mr. Meredith’s poetry is still an individual rather than 
a fashionable cult ; but the private shrines of this worship 
are now so many, that the time seems come for open and 
public discussion of this new lore.! Considering the 
amount of printer’s ink and social activity that have been 
devoted to extracting the essence of optimism from Raddi 
Ben Ezra, and of pessimistic hedonism from Omar Khay- 
ydm, it may not be amiss for our zealous searchers after 
truth to give like heed to those pages wherein the greatest 
living Englishman has set down what he has thought about 
life. Now it is in his poems that Mr. Meredith has 
written his ethics and philosophy in black and white, 
though he has painted them over his novels in all the 
colours of the rainbow. 


1 The most serious attempt that I have seen to extract the essence of 
Mr. Meredith’s philosophy is Mr. F. M. Cornford’s Lecture on the Poems 
Hoes 9 Meredith, delivered at the Working Men’s College, 46 Great 

rmond Street, London ; since privately printed, 1903. 
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The great body of that large reading public who admire 
Mr. Meredith’s novels, is dimly aware that booksellers’ 
shops contain volumes of his poems, kept standing there in 
honour of the great man, but rumoured to be harsh and 
crabbed, the licensed freak of genius. It is credibly 
reported that, like Rafael, Meredith “made a century of 
sonnets.” Many have looked into the poems, opened on a 
hard page, and closed up the book. Some have read Love 
in the Valley,—and to read it is to love it; but they have 
been told that “the other poems don’t count.” It is 
against this judgment before trial, which has too long left 
in obscurity one of our greatest national possessions, that I 
would lodge an appeal. In order to prove that these poems 
are worthy of very careful study before they are set aside, 
it is only necessary to take our stand on facts already 
acknowledged by the literary world. For here is one who 
is known by his novels to be a great thinker and critic of 
life ; it is known also that, alike in his youth, his prime, 
and, his old age, he has been storing up in the form of 
poetry the thoughts and beliefs that he holds most dear. Is 
it not then probable that this poetry may prove to be a 
rich treasure-house of philosophic wisdom, if we will be at 
the pains to force an entry? It is at least worth while to 
rattle at the key, however rusty, as of old at the grating 
lock of Sartor Resartus. 

But, philosophy apart, is it not probable that these 
poems have poetical value also? For again, what are the 
acknowledged facts? Mr. Meredith’s prose is the prose of 
a poet. In his novels, realism and likelihood often suffer 
from exuberance of imagination. Often, too, the lines of 
his psychological edifice are made gay with patches of 
precious colouring, glorified scenes from the heart of nature 
and of human passion, as when the river or the wood sees 
the loves of Richard and Lucy, when Vittoria or Diana 
stands perilous at morn upon a mountain side. In the 
Shaving of Shagpat, his imagination breaks loose upon the 
sky, like Karaz mounted on the horse Garraveen, and riots 
through heaven and earth and fairy-land, with a strength 
and fertility of inventive fancy, that appals the reader 
whether he loves it or fears. All this, then, is the prose 
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work of a poet. Last of all, consider the one poem which 
all the world acknowledges to be beautiful,—Love in the 
Valley. Were is one stanza, chosen out of twenty-five 
others no less beautiful :-— 


“ Lovely are the curves of the white owl sweeping 
Wavy in the dusk lit by one large star. 
Lone on the fir-branch, his rattle-note unvaried, 
Brooding o’er the gloom, spins the brown eve-jar. 
Darker grows the valley, more and more forgetting : 
So were it with me if forgetting could be willed. 
Tell the grassy hollow that holds the bubbling well-spring, 
Tell it to forget the source that keeps it filled.” 


Is it probable, in the nature of things, that the man who 
could write a poem of twenty-six such stanzas, of which it 
is hardly possible to say that one is more beautiful than 
another, should write nothing but what is harsh and 
crabbed in all his other volumes of verse? Clearly such a 
thing is incredible. 


But there are indeed obvious reasons why the poems 


have lagged so far behind the novels in rising to the surface 
of appreciation. Some of them are too serious, and some 
too difficult, to please at once. 

The great fault of obscurity undoubtedly grew on Mr. 
Meredith, partly because he had in his early years no 
public, and scarcely any criticism. He wrote to please his 
only audience, himself. But it is a fault whose extent has 
been much exaggerated by rumour. One must distinguish 
between his poems in this respect, as our fathers 
distinguished between Sorde//o, Old Pictures in Florence, and 
the Pied Piper of Hamelin. 

Some few of Mr. Meredith’s poems are so obscure as to 
lose much of their value. Such are the two odes in the 
second volume of his collected Poems,\—the Comic Spirit 


1 Wherever in this article no date is affixed to the name of a poem, the 
page reference is to this two-volumed edition of 1898 and 1903. The affix 
(1862) means the poems of 1862, and (1901) means 4 Reading of Earth 
(1901). The Selected Poems (a volume to which I never refer in this article) 
is a most excellent selection, containing about half the Collected Poems, and, 
on the whole, much the best half. 
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and Youth in Memory.’ In ballads, a specially high standard 
of lucidity is generally, and perhaps rightly, expected ; and 
this requirement is scarcely met by King Harald’s Trance, 
and the Archduchess Anne. But the pieces which did the 
author most harm by their obscurity were undoubtedly the 
Odes in Contribution to the Song of French History (1898). 
They appeared at a moment when the world was just 
becoming aware of Mr. Meredith’s claim to be a poet. 
The world, instead of buying his old books, bought his new 
one, and seems to have found the unfortunate Odes (except 
France 1870) mere “ nails to scratch the head.” The world 
then considered that it had done its duty by Mr. Meredith’s 
poems, and was absolved from the task of buying and 
reading his earlier work, or of studying his last and not 
least wonderful volume, 4 Reading of Life (1901). And yet 
these Odes in Contribution to French History, though obscure 
to a fault, contain, for the practised and patient Meredithian, 
an amount of suggestive thought, and a wealth of apt and 
powerful imagery, which adds to the historical subject 
matter fresh intellectual and emotional values of a high 
order. 

A second and larger class of the poems are those of which 
parts are somewhat obscure at a first reading, but where the 
difficulties do not resist any long siege, and where the 
meaning of the greater part of the poem is obvious from first 
to last. Some of the obscurity is due to Meredithian short 
grammar; relatives are sometimes omitted ; nominatives 
put after their verbs ; and strange substitutes found for the 
conditional clause of commerce. All this is much to be 
deplored, but can be as easily got over as Browning’s minor 
vagaries, by any one worthy of the name of reader. Custom 
soon teaches the dialect, which has, it must be confessed, a 
charm of its own. 

But there is also another cause of obscurity in these 

1 Tt is a thousand pities that to these Odes in the collected edition was not 
added the noble Ode to the Spirit of Earth in Autumn (1862) ; it contains 
throughout the essence of the author’s philosophy, and touches in the opening 
stanzas the high water mark of his poetical power of describing nature. The 
Ode to the Comic Spirit would perhaps be more valuable, if most of what it 


says in obscure diction, were not already said with perfect clearness in the 
incomparable Essay on Comedy, 
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better poems. The thought sometimes is so vague, so com- 
plex, so spiritual, that it cannot be expressed more exactly. 
It would “break through language and escape,” if the 
author might use no words but those which a schoolboy, or 
an early Victorian, could understand. Yet this is the class 
of ideas for which the call has now come, if further spiritual 
progress is to be made. The army of human thought is 
advancing in two bands: one tramps along the high road 
into the bright hard light of science; but the other is 
straggling into the dimmer shades of intricate psychology, 
into “haunted roods,” the birthplace of new aspirations, 
prophecies, and religions, which can find no expression in 
dogmatic statement, but only in the ethereal word of beauty, 
suggesting the undefined, and making the unseen felt. Mr. 
Meredith has long been a leader in this direction. In his 
poetry we 


“can hear a faint crow 
Of the cock of fresh mornings, far, far, yet distinct ; 
As down the new shafting of mines, 
A cry of the metally gnome.” (II. 202.) 


The best example of- obscurity due to this cause is found in 
the Hymn to Colour (II. 164-8). 

What exactly does it mean? The answer cannot be 
given, because to pour it into more exact words would be 
to spill its essence. But let us ask by way of reply: 
What exactly do the universe and the life of man mean? 
Perhaps that knowledge cannot be put into exact words. 
Perhaps it is too sacred for exact words to signify it. If, then, 
the dogmatic answer to the Sphinx has nowadays for very 
shame to be silent, must therefore all voice of faith, hope, 
reverence, and love, fall silent also? And if not, it is even in 
some such language as the Hymn to Colour, or The Woods 
of Westermain, that 


“ voice of ours can sa 
Our inmost in the sweetest way.” (I. 114.) 


But few of Mr. Meredith’s poems are as obscure as the 
Hymn to Colour ; and many of them, as for instance Love im 
the Valley, The Lark Ascending, and many of the Sonnets, 
are not obscure at all. 
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Another reason why he has failed to hit the popular 
taste, is that his strength as a poet lies in the lyrical and 
meditative, rather than in the narrative and dramatic. 
Pardon has been extended to the obscurity of his novels, and 
of Browning’s poems, because they tempt the appetite of the 
reader with the interest of the story. Yet, though Mr. 
Meredith, the poet, is chiefly distinguished asa lyrist and 
philosopher, he has left a very varied though small assort- 
ment of the narrative, historical, political, comic, and ballad. 
One of his greatest works is the story of The Day of the 
Daughter of Hades, adorned indeed with more lyrical beauty 
and philosophic meaning than is usual in narrative. The 
Nuptials of Attila, which surpasses the narrative poems of 
others in all except lucidity, and the Song of Theodolinda, 
illuminate the Dark Ages with the true touch of historical 
imagination. The Patriot Engineer (1862), England 
before the Storm, Aneurin’s Harp, France 1870, and At the 
Close (1901), together form a group of political poems to 
match any that could be chosen out of Wordsworth. 
Manfred, Hernani, and Empedocles give at its best the Mere- 
dithian satiric-comedy, flavoured with the salt of philosophic 
wisdom. ‘fuggling ‘ferry gives, in homely and nervous verse, 
the pathos and humour and strength of the old English 
character that was nursed on the country-side. I have 
spoken against the obscurity of several of Mr. Meredith’s 
Ballads ; but he has left us one from which ballad-writers 
might learn much. The Young Princess, though not so 
powerful throughout as his Afti/a, gives hints of a mystic 
beauty, which, elusive as it is, seems the very essence of 
romance. Here are three verses from the night scene :— 


“The soft night-wind went laden to death 
With smell of the orange in flower ; 
The light leaves prattled to neighbour ears ; 
The bird of passion sang over his tears ; 
The night named hour by hour. 


Sang loud, sang low, the rapturous bird 
Till the yellow hour was nigh, 

Behind the folds of a darker cloud : 

He chuckled, he sobbed, alow, aloud ; 
The voice between earth and sky. 
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All cloaked and masked, with naked blades, 
That flashed of a judgment done, 
The lords of the Court, from the palace-door, 
Came issuing silently, bearers four, 
And flat on their shoulders one.” (II. 40-1.) 


There is one great work that stands half-way between 
the narrative and the meditative poems. Modern Love con- 
cerns a married couple whose fate is thus summed up :— 


“Thus piteously Love closed what he begat : 
The union of this ever-diverse pair ! 
These two were rapid falcons in a snare, 
Condemned to do the flitting of the bat. 
Lovers beneath the singing sky of May, 
They wandered once ; fresh as the dew on flowers : 
But they fed not on the advancing hours ; 
Their hearts held cravings for the buried day. 
Then each applied to each that fatal knife, 
Deep questioning, which probes to endless dole. 
Ah, whata dusty answer gets the soul 
When hot for certainties in this our life ! 
In tragic hints here see what evermore 
Moves dark as yonder midnight ocean’s force, 
Thundering like ramping hosts of warrior horse, 
To throw that faint thin line upon the shore ! ” 


(No. L.) 


That is the last of the fifty “Sonnets” in which the 
story is told. It is not easy to find another writer of the 
highest genius, who can, like Mr. Meredith in this poem, 
tell, with harrowing, psychological detail, the dustiest of all 
forms of tragedy, and yet never decline into the morbid. 
Many great writers of various nationalities who have dared 
to look subjects of this kind full in face have suffered in 
spiritual health. But here is a medicine for our poor 
nervous melancholick modern world, pitilessly stretched on 
the rack by its other intellectual giants. For here is one of 
our own “ problems” treated, like some ancient tragedy, 
with the intellectual and spiritual beauty of Othello and 
Hamlet. Indeed, in this great poem, psychology, comedy, 
irony, tragedy, philosophy, and sheer beauty follow upon 
each other’s heels in such quick succession, that scarcely, 
except by Shakespeare, have such varying stops been 
touched with more art and power. 
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“Cold as a mountain in its star-pitched tent, 
Stood high Philosophy, less friend than foe : 
Whom self-caged Passion, from its prison-bars, 
Is always watching with a wondering hate. 
Not till the fire is dying in the grate, 
Look we for any kinship with the stars.” 
(No. IV.) 


“Oh, had I with my darling helped to mince 
The facts of life, you still had seen me go 
With hindward feather and with forward toe, 
Her much-adored delightful Fairy Prince ! ” 
(No. X.) 
“°T is morning: but no morning can restore 
What we have forfeited. I see no sin: 
The wrong is mixed. In tragic life, God wot, 
No villain need be! Passions spin the plot : 
We are betrayed by what is false within.” 
(No. XLIII.) 


“ They say, that Pity in Love’s service dwells, 
A porter at the rosy temple’s gate. 
I missed him going, but it is my fate 
To come upon him now beside his wells ; 
Whereby I know that I Love’s temple leave, 
And that the purple doors have closed behind. 
(No. XLIV.) 


But the larger half of Mr. Meredith’s poetry is lyrical 
and meditative. There is perhaps no better method of 
inciting to its study, than to give examples of the main 
ethical and religious ideas which are the key to its 
meaning. 

Mr. Meredith’s conception of life stands out in likeness 
and in contrast to that of Wordsworth. Both had a poetical 
philosophy, based upon the observation of nature, and in- 
spired by perpetual and loving contact with Earth in all her 
moods. But Wordsworth was constrained by his beliefs to 
despise the breast upon which he fed his soul. In the Ode on 
Intimations of Immortality, he gave the finest expression to 
the old orthodox view that we are children, not of Earth, 
but of Heaven. To Wordsworth, sojourn in this life here 
was an exile : 


‘Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home.” 
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Earth was not the mother, but only the foster-nurse. 


“The homely nurse doth all she can 
To make her foster-child, her inmate, Man, 
Forget the glories he hath known 
And that imperial palace whence he came.” 


Wordsworth supposed that his “high instincts,” “the 
fountain-light of all his day,” were not inherited from Earth, 
but implanted in him from Heaven above. 

Not so Mr. Meredith. To him Earth is the Mother ; 
the mighty pronoun “she” perpetually recurs in his 
poems, sometimes rather to the bewilderment of the un- 
initiated. Since Wordsworth’s day, it has been shown by 
science that man has been literally evolved outof Earth, the son 
out of the mother. Man’s spirit and brain, no less than his 
body, says Mr. Meredith, are earth-born. We are not 
dropped down from Heaven above. We are autochthonous. 
Earth, of which we are a part, is spirit as well as matter, 
flame as well as clod. What is spiritual comes out of Earth, 
as well as what is fleshly. To some this may seem a mere 
dispute over words; to some, perhaps to Mr. Meredith 


himself, this question of origin is as much a metaphor as 
a fact. But at any rate it is a very important metaphor, 
from which flow many conceptions in philosophy and 
in ethics.’ 

In the first place, we must no longer look for help to 
“revelation.” ‘“'There is a curtain o’er us,” and from 
behind that curtain of sky no voice speaks. 


“ The Legends that sweep her aside, 
Crying loud for an opiate boon, 
To comfort the human want, 
From the bosom of magical skies, 
She smiles on, marking their source : 
They read her with infant eyes.” 2 


To reach to what Mr. Meredith has called the “ Spiritual 
God,” we must study man, and hold communion with 
nature. We must “read Earth.” 


1 The clearest statement of this relation of Earth to Man will be found 
in the Ode to the Spirit of Earth in Autumn (1862), and Earth and Man. 
(I. 143—151.) . 

2 A Faith on Trial. (II. 158.) 
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“She has been slain by the narrow-brain, 
But for us who love her she lives again. 


She can lead us, only she, 
Unto God’s footstool, whither she reaches ; 
Loved, enjoyed her gifts must be ; 
Reverenced the truths she teaches.! 


And while, in the world of thought, there is no revelation 
to speak from on high, in the world of action there is “no 
power to interpose.” Man’s life must ever be: 


“a warfare but begun ; 
Unending ; with no Power to interpose ; 
No prayer, save for strength to keep his ground, 
Heard of the Highest ; never battle’s close, 
The victory complete and victor crowned : 
Nor solace in defeat, save from that sense 
Of strength well spent, which is the strength renewed. 
In manhood must he find his competence ; 
In his clear mind the spiritual food : 
God being there while he his fight maintains ; 
Throughout his mind the Master-Mind being there, 
While he rejects the suicide despair ; 
Accepts the spur of explicable pains ; 
Obedient to Nature, not her slave.” ? 


It is from life—its joys, its sorrows, and its long battle— 
that we must learn. Definite answer to the problem of 
good and evil there is none. But Earth will in the end 
teach us, if not to know, at least to feel aright, by long 
experience of life. 

But also we are taught by Nature. The face of our 
living mother, the Earth, has a language that appeals to the 
deepest in us. Here we drink recovery to renew the battle: 
“hinc lucem et pocula sacra.” 


“ Leave the uproar ; at a leap 
Thou shalt strike a woodland path, 
Enter silence, not of sleep, 
Under shadows, not of wrath. 
Breath, which is the spirit’s bath, 
In the old Beginnings find. 


1 Spirit of Earth in Autumn (1862). 
® The Test of Manhood, pp. 35—6 of A Reading of Life (1901). 
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Back to them for manful air, 
Laden with the woodland’s heart ! # 


Readers of Richard Feverel will remember, in the forty- 
second chapter, the night-walk in the Rhineland forest 
through the roaring storm, which restores Richard to him- 
self. It is one of Mr. Meredith’s finest pictures of spiritual 
recovery by contact with the forces of Nature. But it has 
its rival and counterpart in the poem of Earth and a Wedded 
Woman. A woman of the people waits, sickening at home 
for her soldier-husband at the wars. When the poem opens, 
drought is parching the land, as loneliness is parching: her 
soul : 
“‘ She and Earth are one 
In withering unrevived. 


Rain ! Othe glad refresher of the grain ! 
And welcome water-spouts, had we sweet rain !” 


The maidens of the village, free from care, bemoan her fate 
and revile the state of widowed marriage : 


“ Yet Grief would not change fates with such as they. 
They have not struck the roots which meet the fires 
Beneath, and bind us fast with Earth, to know 
The strength of her desires, 
The sternness of her woe. 
Rain! O the glad refresher of the grain ! 
And welcome waterspouts, had we sweet rain !” 


At last the rain comes, and its coming awakens her soul 
again to hope and life. 


“ Through night, with bedroom window wide for air, 
Lay Susan tranced to hear all heaven descend : 
And gurgling voices came of Earth, and rare, 
Past flowerful breathings, deeper than life’s end, 
From her heaved breast of sacred common mould ; 
Whereby this lone-laid wife was moved to feel 
Unworded things and old 
To her pained heart appeal. 
Rain! O the glad refresher of the grain ! 
And down in deluges of blessed rain!” (II. 130—2.) 





1 Nature and Life (II. 139). See also Woodland Peace (11. 134). 
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The whole material universe is spiritual to Mr. Meredith. 
Not the Earth alone, but the other Earths we see, the stars, 
the “radiance” that “enrings” us, can produce the 
same awakening effect upon the soul that has eyes to see 
them : 

“Sharp is the night, but stars with frost alive 
Leap off the rim of earth across the dome. 
It is a night to make the heavens our home 
More than the nest whereto apace we strive. 
Lengths down our road each fir-tree seems a hive 
In swarms outrushing from the golden comb. 
They waken waves of thoughts that burst to foam : 
The living throb in me, the dead revive. 
Yon mantle clothes us : there, past mortal breath, 
Life glistens on the river of the death. 
It folds us, flesh and dust ; and have we knelt, 
Or never knelt, or eyed as kine the springs 
Of radiance, the radiance enrings : 
And this, is the soul’s haven to have felt.” ! 


According to Mr. Meredith’s reading of the Laws of 
Earth, the hope of personal immortality must be abandoned. 
As we see in the workings of Nature among plants, animals, 


and men, each generation can live only by the death of the 
last. In the woodland : 


“ We wot of life through death, 
How each feeds each we spy.” * 


It is Earth the Mother : 


“ Who the winged seed 
With the leaf doth toss,” * 


Such is the Law of the Universe for all. The heaven 
where each particular person is to live for ever, is a mirage 
that has misled man, teaching him to fix his hopes on 
himself as eternal, instead of on the race as perpetual. 

This is indeed no comfortable doctrine; and Mr. 
Meredith well knows how sad it is. He expresses the idea 
in all its sorrow and majesty in the Dirge in Woods, where 


1 Winter Heavens (ll. 177). See also Meditation under Stars (Il. 
169—171). 

® Woodland Peace (Il. 134). 

® Spirit of Earth in Autumn (1862). 
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he reads the lesson of human life and death in the fallen 
pine-cones. 
‘“ A wind sways the pines, 
And below 
Not a breath of wild air ; 
Still as the mosses that glow 
On the flooring and over the lines 
Of the roots here and there. 
The pine-tree drops its dead ; 
They are quiet, as under the sea. 
Overhead, overhead 
Rushes life in a race, 
As the clouds the clouds chase ; 
And we go, 
And we drop like the fruits of the tree, 
Even we, 


Even so.” (II. 140.) 


Life races overhead ; and we of the generation gone by 
must be content to lie still below, content that life take new 
forms, other than ourselves, yet sprung out of ourselves, out 
of our efforts in life, and out of our dust in death. He is 
content to lie dead in Earth, because she is the life-giver. 


“Into the breast that gives the rose, 
Shall I with shuddering fall ?” } 


It is sometimes said, because he bids men be of good 
heart, that Meredith is callous to human suffering. This is 
not so. Human sorrow has no more tremendous expression 


than the last sonnet of Modern Love, or the Ballad of Past 
Meridian. 


“Last night, returning from my twilight walk, 
I met the grey mist Death, whose eyeless brow 
Was bent on me, and from his hand of chalk 
He reached me flowers as from a withered bough : 
O Death, what bitter nosegays givest thou ! 


Death said, ‘I gather,’ and pursued his way. 
Another stood by me, a shape in stone, 
Sword-hacked and iron-stained, with breasts of clay, 
And metal veins that sometimes fiery shone : 
O Life, how naked and how hard when known ! 





1 Spirit of Earth in Autumn (1862). 
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Life said, ‘As thou hast carved me, such am I.’ 
Then Memory, like the nightjar on the pine, 
And sightless hope, a woodlark in night sky, 
Joined notes of Death and Life til night s decline : 
Of Death, of Life, those inwound notes are mine.’ 


(I 89.) 
The sadness of the fate of man he feels in all its grandeur. 
He is master of the tragic. It is this that makes his 
optimism of such value. He can say, 


“ Death met I too, 
And saw the dawn glow through,’—— 


not the dawn of a false hope of individual life beyond the 
grave ; but the dawn of acceptance, of joy in life and love, 
though ringed round with death and pain. 


“ For love we Earth, then serve we all ; 
Her mystic secret then is ours : 

We fall, or view our treasures fall, 
Unclouded, as beholds her flowers 


Earth, from a night of frosty wreck, 
Enrobed in morning’s mounted fire, 

When lowly, with a broken neck, 
The crocus lays her cheek to mire.” 


Indeed to call Mr. Meredith optimist is to tell only a part 
of the truth. Like Shakespeare, the “ father-singer,” he 
hears, flying over his head, the breath of all poetry, the 
“chirp of Ariel.” 


“ But whether note of joy or knell, 
Not his own father-singer knew ; 
Nor yet can any mortal tell, 
Save only how it shivers through ; 
The breast of us a sounded shell, 
The blood of us a lighted dew.” 


But Mr. Meredith rejoices in one aspect of pain and 
struggle: their educative effects. Without them a man 
remains undeveloped. 


“ Behold the life at ease ; it drifts,” 


“ Contention is the vital force.” 


: ‘The Thrush i in Netrnaiy (II. 123). ® Wind on the Lyre (II. 178). 
8 Hard Weather (Il. 110). See the whole poem for the idea of evolution 
by struggle and sacrifice as the law of Earth. 
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Or, in another vein :— 
“ Lo! of hundreds who aspire, 
Eighties perish—nineties tire ! 
They who bear up, in spite of wrecks and wracks, 
Were season’d by celestial hail of thwacks.” 


Also he says of Earth :— 


“To sacrifice she prompts her best : 
She reaps them as the sower reaps.” ® 


It is, then, not from Heaven, but from Earth and from 
Man, that he learns the law of growth through pain, and 
the law of sacrifice for others. 

In accordance with the doctrine, that we have been 
evolved out of Earth, body and soul together, Mr. Meredith 
does not regard our flesh as wholly vile. He does not think 
that the spirit can be separated off as a heavenly thing from 
this earthy substance, and caused to grow apart from the 
body. Asceticism is a heavenly and hellish doctrine. He pre- 
fers temperance, the earthy. He divides our nature into three 
parts—blood, brain, and spirit.6 Blood is the flesh, 


senses, and animal vigour. Brain is brain. Spirit is the 
spiritual emotion which comes of the interaction of brain 
and blood. These three must all go together. We must 
seek :— 


“ Pleasures that through blood run sane, 
Quickening spirit from the brain. 
Each of each in sequent birth, 
Blood and brain and spirit, three 
(Say the deepest gnomes of Earth) 
Join for true felicity. 

Are they parted, then expect 
Someone sailing will be wrecked : 
Separate hunting are they sped, 
Scan the morsel coveted. 

Earth that Triad is: she hides 

Joy from him who that divides ; 
Showers it when the three are one, 
Glassing her in union.” 4 





1 Shaving of Shagpat : Conclusion, p. 246. 

* Thrush in February (Il. 122). 

3 They sometimes appear under different names. In the Test of Manhood 
(Reading of Life, p. 41) they are: “body,” “mind,” and “soul.” “ The 
body’s love and mind’s, whereof the soul’s.” 

* The Woods of Westermain (1. 84—5). 
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If we part company with any one of these three we shall 
be wrecked. The attempt to develope spirit without blood, 
or, worse still, without brain, is to court certain disaster, of 
which the chronicles of the old religions are full. The 
modern athletic craze for training the blood alone, is no 
better. 

If our blood and spirit are sound, we shall not be 
afraid, whatever our brain may have to tell us. Fear is 
Mr. Meredith’s special detestation. It is in ourselves that 
gloom and cowardice lie. Let us look at things squarely 
and bravely, and, however bad they are, they cannot hurt 
us, at least not worse than we can bear. Let us banish fear, 
and we shall enjoy sacred hours in the Woods of Westermain, 
as he calls the magic forest of life. 


* Enter these enchanted woods, 
You who dare. 
Nothing harms beneath the leaves 
More than waves a swimmer cleaves. 
Toss your heart up with the lark, 
Foot at peace with mouse and worm, 
Fair you fare. 
Only at a dread of dark 
Suaver, and they quit their form : 
housand eyeballs under hoods 
Have you by the hair. 
Enter these enchanted woods, 
You who dare.” ! 


The Daughter of Hades, in his poem, who had but one 
day on Earth, did not spend it in regretting that she had no 
more. Rather she spent it well, as we ought to spend what 
little opportunities each has of light and joy. 

These lyrical meditations have come to him, walking 
among old woods and hills and hedgerows. We must walk 
in the heart of Nature if we would feel her spirit. The 
best sort of life, he says, is one which is divided between 
town and country : 


“Not solitarily in fields we find 
Earth’s secret open, though one page is there ; 
Her plainest, such as children spell, and share 
With bird and beast ; raised letters for the blind. 





a The Woods of Westermain (1. 73). 
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Not where the troubled passions toss the mind 
In turbid cities, can the key be bare. 
It hangs for those who hither thither fare, 
Close interthreading nature with our kind.” ! 


What then of the many who are locked up all the year in 
the great cities? He has not avoided this problem, for he 
appreciates its full significance and horror. 
“*¢ Accept’, she says ; it isnot hard 
In woods ; but she in towns 
Repeats, ‘accept’; and have we wept, 
And have we quailed with fears, 
Or shrunk with horrors, sure reward 
Have we whom knowledge crowns ; 


Who see in mould the rose unfold, 
The soul through blood and tears,” 2 


His heroes are not those who fly from the evil of the world 
to hedgerow retreats, but those who try to hew out a better 
world in the city. The Thrush in February, to whom he 
listens at Box Hill, makes him think of the “city of the 
smoky fray,” where “‘ our battle urges,” and whence “ spring 
heroes many.” It is these fighters whom the song of the 
lark ascending brings to his mind ; men— 


“ Whose lives, by many a battle-dint 
Defaced, and grinding wheels on flint, 
Yield substance, though they sing not, sweet 
For song our highest heaven to greet : 


Because their love of Earth was deep, 
And they are warriors in accord 
With life to serve, and pass reward.” (I. 114.) 


It is natural for a great man to try to find his philosophy 
in the mouth of a greater. And it is not entirely fanciful 
of Mr. Meredith to say of Shakespeare, 

“Thy greatest knew thee, Mother Earth ; unsoured 
He knew thy sons. He probed from hell to hell 


Of human passions, but of love deflowered 
His wisdom was not, for he knew thee well.” ® 


The bald statement which I have made in my own 
words of what appears to me to be Mr. Meredith’s view of 
1 Earth’s Secret, I. 188. 2 Outer and Inner (II. 138). 


8 The Spirit of Shakespeare (1. 189). 
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life, probably sounds to those who do not agree with it as 
unattractive as other forms of dogmatism. I do not under- 
take to demonstrate it philosophically ; nor do I pretend 
that it is a short cut to all religious truth. I have only 
called attention to it here, because it is the key of Mr. 
Meredith’s didactic poems, and the spirit underlying his 
narrative and lyrical work. In his poetry, these doctrines, 
like the vapours at sunrise, take colour and glow. They 
become, to many of us, the word that inspires and sustains. 
I wish to close this article by a brief inquiry ; what are the 
literary and poetical qualities which give to Mr. Meredith 
this mastery of hearts ? 

The qualities of his poetry are very various, and are 
found in very varying degrees in his different works. 

Some of his pieces, as Love in the Valley, the Hymn to 
Colour, and “Sonnet” XLVII. of Modern Love, have a 
musical beauty of sound, equal to the best work of other 
poets. But, in spite of his extraordinary success in this 
respect on frequent occasions, the element of music in his 
verse is more intermittent than in Milton or Keats. Gener- 


ally it bursts out in a line or couplet, flavouring the whole 
poem. Much complaint is made of this want of continuous 
smooth melody ; but it is possible to exaggerate the import- 
ance of this one source of poetic beauty. There are other 
ways and means. The following “Sonnet” (XVI.) of 
Modern Love is as beautiful as “ Sonnet” XLVII., though 


it is less melodious. 


“In our old shipwrecked days there was an hour, 
When in the firelight steadily aglow, 
Joined slackly, we beheld the red chasm grow 
Among the clicking coals. Our library-bower 
That eve was left to us: and hushed we sat 
As lovers to whom Time is whispering. 
From sudden-opened doors we heard them sing : 
The nodding elders mixed good wine with chat. 
Well knew we that Life’s greatest treasure lay 
With us, and of it was our talk. ‘ Ah, yes! 
Love dies!’ I said : I never thought it less. 
She yearned to me that sentence to unsay. 
Then when the fire domed blackening, I found 
Her cheek was salt against my kiss, and swift 
Up the sharp scale of sobs her breast did lift :— 
Now am I haunted by that taste! that sound !” 
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This contains the essence of poetical beauty in one of its 
forms. 

But a constant feature in all Mr. Meredith’s work is 
brain. His sense of the poetical sometimes nods, his sense 
of the lucid often, but the vigour of his intellect never. 
His philosophy, which I have attempted to sketch, may 
have little value or much. But at any rate his intellect is 
more constantly vigorous, and acute, and coruscating, than 
that of any other poet of the nineteenth century, not 
excluding Browning. And, if the success with which he 
disengages his meaning from the words is more often incom- 
plete than that of Tennyson, he has far more meaning to 
evolve. As in some of Michael Angelo’s statues, the Titan 
is only half-way out of the marble ; but it is a Titan, and 
not a ballet-girl. The mere vision of him coming out 
suggests more than a complete Canova. If poetry is a 
criticism of life, and not merely a “rhapsody of words,” 
the value of intellect in poetry is immense. 

Mr. Meredith weeds out the commonplace and the 
unessential from his poetry. He will express nothing but 
the heart of the matter in hand. This quality has helped 
to make his poems unpopular ; for the demand on the mind 
of the reader is considerable, and the mind must be one that 
does not find its sole delight in the good expression of 
“what oft was thought.” Sometimes, indeed, he cuts out 
so many links as to create real and unpardonable obscurity. 
But this chastening process, when he does not carry it too 
far, is a merit of a high and rare order, producing in 
his hands effects of an intellectual strength and beauty, not 
otherwise to be obtained. 

But perhaps his highest quality is wealth of imagination. 
Hardly any other poet has metaphors so numerous, so apt, 
so incisive, so beautiful in thought and in expression. This 
richness and aptness of imagery, combined with his habit of 
leaving out the unessential, renders his best poems, to those 
who will be at the pains to read them more than once, a 
rapid succession of glowing pictures and stimulating ideas, 
which produce, in the cumulative effect of a long poem, the 
highest kind of mental intoxication. Two poems, well 
suited for the study of these effects, are the Day of the 
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Daughter of Hades and the Nuptials of Attila. (In these 


two, be it said, he does not obtrude his doctrines on those 
who dislike didactic poetry.) The cumulative effect of the 
long succession of pictures cannot be reproduced here in 
short citations ; but an example of each of these poems 
may not be out of place. In the first, the meeting of 
Persephone and Demeter, long separated by Pluto, is 
thus described :— 


‘They stood by the chariot-wheel, 
Embraced, very tall, most like 
Fellow poplars, wind-taken, that reel 
Down their shivering columns and strike 
Head to head, crossing throats : and apart, 
For the feast of the look, they drew, 
Which darkness no longer could thwart ; 
And they broke together anew.” (I. 92.) 


In the Nuptials of Attila, the dissolution of the Hunnish 
army and Empire, after the mysterious death of their chief 
in the arms of his queen, is thus pictured :-— 


“ Kingless was the army left : 
Of its head the race bereft, 
Every fury of the pit 
Tortured and dismembered it. 
Lo, upon a silent hour, 
When the pitch of frost subsides, 
Danube with a shout of power 
Loosens his imprisoned tides : 
Wide around the frighted plains 
Shake to hear his riven chains, 
Dreadfuller than heaven in wrath, 
As he makes himself a path : 
High leap the ice-cracks, towering pile 
Floes to bergs, and giant peers 
Wrestle on a drifted isle ; 
Island on ice-island rears ; 
Dissolution battles fast : 
Big the senseless Titans loom 
Through a mist of common doom, 
Striving which shall die the last : 
Till a gentle-breathing morn 
Frees the stream from bank to bank. 
So the Empire built of scorn 
Agonized, dissolved and sank, 
Of the Queen no more was told 
Than of leaf on Danube rolled. 

Make the bed for Attila!” (II. 71.) 
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Even on his poem on Napoléon, which is usually rejected 
on the ground of hopeless obscurity, we get many such 
lines as these, giving the poetical essence of Napoleon’s 
career :— 


“ Cannon his name, 
Cannon his voice, he came. 
Who heard of him heard shaken hills, 
An earth at quake, to quiet stamped. 
Who looked on him beheld the will of wills, 
The driver of wild flocks where lions ramped.” ! 


Or here is a description of the south-wester falling upon 
the woods after sunset, watched by one 


“who loves old hymning night, 
And knows the Dryad voices well.” 


“ Not long the silence followed : 
The voice that issues from thy breast, 
O, glorious South-West, 
Along the gloom-horizon holloa’d ; 
Warning the valleys with a mellow roar 
Thro’ flapping wings ; then, sharp the woodland bore 
A shudder, and a noise of hands : . 
A thousand horns from some far vale 
In ambush sounding on the gale. 
Forth from the cloven sky came bands 
Of revel-gathering spirits ; trooping down, 
Some rode the tree-tops ; some on torn cloud-strips, 
Burst screaming thro’ the lighted town : 
And scudding seaward, some fell on big ships : 
Or mounting the sea-horses blew 
Bright foam-flakes on the black review 
Of heaving hulls and burying beaks. 


Still on the farthest line, with out-puffed cheeks, 

”*T wixt dark and utter dark, the great wind drew 

From heaven that disenchanted harmony 

To join earth’s laughter in the midnight blind : 

Booming a distant chorus to the shrieks 
Preluding him: then he, 

His mantle streaming thunderingly behind, 

Across the yellow realm of stiffened Day, 

Shot thro’ the woodland alleys signals three ; 

And with the pressure of a sea, 

Plunged broad upon the vale that under lay,” 





1 Odes in Contribution to French History, p. 21. 
2 Spirit of Earth in Autumn, (1862) 
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The appetite for Mr. Meredith’s poetry grows by what 
it feeds on. The difficulty is in the first few mouthfuls. 
At the first reading of a poem some lines, probably, will 
capture the imagination ; but the rest, perhaps, will seem 
inferior or obscure. A second reading extends the range. 
A third may render us greedy of the whole poem. Not to 
be fully comprehended and wholly appreciated at first sight 
isa fault ; but it is a fault generally found in the noblest 
men and the highest things. This sentiment is indeed a 
commonplace ; but it is worth repeating, for in ‘practice it 
is treated as a paradox. 

G. M. TRevELYAN 





SONS OF THE REGIMENT IN FRANCE. 


N connection with the Queen Victoria School for the 

Sons of Scottish Sailors and Soldiers—an institution which 
Scotland has been unaccountably tardy in providing for the 
orphans of those who lay down their lives in her cause—it 
is interesting, and may be profitable, to note what has been 
done during the last hundred and fifty years for the sons of 
the soldiers of France. 

The first trace of State recognition of the children of 
those who fought under the tricolour is found in an Order of 
the 1st May, 1766, which gave permission to commandants 
of infantry to form each a company of boys born in the 
regiment, in which orphans of ten years of age and upwards 
should serve and receive pay. ‘The regulation was plainly 
the outcome of the public opinion of a period during which, 
compared with the epochs that shortly followed, France 
was pre-eminently her logical and humanitarian self. That 
private philanthropy was prepared to go further than the 
State, was almost immediately demonstrated. Moved to com- 
passion upon the gamin who followed the army until he was 
old enough to become a drummer-boy, the Chevalier de 
Pawlet had, in 1772, so far matured his scheme, that he was 
able to open at Sévres, under the title of L’ Ecole des Orphelins 
Militaires, an establishment into which he received the sons 
of soldiers killed or wounded in service, without distinction 
of grade or condition. In the year 1788, the number of 
pupils in this institution was one hundred and sixty. Fired 
by the Chevalier’s example, his friend, the Duc de Liancourt, 
founded, in 1784, his Ecole des Enfants de ? Armée, which was 
practically a training-school for soldiers, since each boy at 
the age of sixteen entered the army. 
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The Revolution passed both establishments by, save that, 
following upon the general re-christening of everybody and 
everything, De Pawlet’s Orphelins militaires became the Eves 
de la Patrie,and M. le Duc’s Enfants de Armée found them- 
selves the ‘feunes Sans-culottes | In 1794,the Convention estab- 
lished the Ecole de Mars, in which “ young citizens,” chosen 
from among the children of conscripts who had served in the 
armies of the Republic, should receive “ toutes les connais- 
sances et les moeurs d’un soldat républicain.” A rather outré 
uniform was designed for these “ young citizens,” consisting 
of a short tunic with open collar, a broad belt of bearskin, 
and an immense cartouchiére with “ iberté, égalité,” large upon 
it. ‘Tireless in reform, the Convention, in 1797, decided to 
unite in one administration, under the name of the Prytanée 
francaise, all the charitable institutions dedicated to the 
education of soldiers’ sons. Under the roof of the old 
College of Louis-le-Grand all the pupils were housed. 
Afterwards, during the Consulate and the Empire, other 
colleges were founded—in Paris, at Fontainebleau, St. Cyr, 
St. Germain, and, later, at Compiegne. From the 
Compiegne college—afterwards removed to Chalons, where 
the boys were taught mechanics and craftsmanship—grew 
one of the greatest and most beneficent foundations of 
France, the Ecole des Arts et Métiers. By many stages of 
ascent, out of the St. Germain College—which trained the 
trumpeters of the cavalry and the bandsmen of the Gardes— 
the Paris Conservatoire has been evolved. 

As was natural, the Great Conqueror occupied himself 
much with the children of his comrades-in-arms. So many 
soldiers of France died upon his fields of victory and in his 
hospitals, and so many were the orphans, that the military 
schools could not containthem. A retrograde step was taken 
in the revival of the regulation of 1766, which remained in 
force for fifty years. In every regiment two or three enfants de 
troupe were attached to each company. They were placed 
under the direct surveillance of a superior officer, assisted by 
two junior officers and four corporals, who had charge of their 
military and moral education. The children were taught an 
art or craft serviceable in the army, and their general in- 


struction included reading, writing, arithmetic, military music, 
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physical exercises, andswimming. On reaching his sixteenth 
year, each boy was enrolled a volunteer ; at fourteen, if he 
had made sufficient progress in music, he might join the 
band. The lads were thus fitted for nothing except to 
enter the regimental workshops as bootmakers or tailors, or 
to become drummer-boys or assistant book-keepers. Their 
moral education was ni/. The poor little beings—some of 
them were incorporated at the age of two years—could not 
in camp or barrack be properly cared for or fed. Grossly 
neglected, clothed in cheap and badly fitting uniforms, foul 
of language, they were simply vagabonds. Joachim Ambert, 
in his Esguisses de ? Armée, published in 1837, gives an 
appalling account of these gavroches of the army. Twenty 
years later their condition was no better. In his Armée de 
? Avenir, published in 1858, a distinguished officer of the 
African Service strongly condemned the incorporation system, 
and advocated the placing of the children with relatives, who 
should be remunerated by the State, or, where no relatives 
existed, in some suitable institution. He argued that they 
should have a broader course of instruction, and insisted on 
their libertyto choose their future calling. ‘These children,” 
he pointed out, “‘ are educated with the sole view of profit 
to the army. It is of the utmost importance that they 
should be trained first to be good citizens, so that later, 
should they so choose, they may become good soldiers.” 
Progress gropes its way slowly, but, with every nation, 
more slowly in the army than elsewhere. The ideas of the 
author of the Armée de [Avenir were not put in practice 
until after the lapse of a quarter of a century: /ongum 
mortalis avi spatium. Maréchal Niel, it is true, heard the 
opinions of several Inspectors-General, of whom a majority 
pronounced emphatically against the proposed measures. 
The Maréchal was investigating the subject independently, 
when his death put an end to certain projects he had in 
view. Matters rested there until the war of 1870 broke out, 
when, although the enfants de troupe were supposed to remain 
at their depdts, a great number of them followed their 
regiments, and died on the battlefield. In his Recits 
Militaires, General Ambert, the author of the Sketches 
already mentioned, relates that, at Glogau, children of the 
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regiment, of ten, twelve, and fifteen years of age, were 
made prisoners of war. After the débdcle, the question was 
taken up just where it had been left by Maréchal Niel. A 
Commission appointed by the Minister of War pronounced 
unanimously against the existing rég¢me, and proposed that, 
as an experiment, a school to accommodate two hundred 
and fifty pupils should be established. The 8th August, 
1875, accordingly, saw the opening, at Rambouillet, of the 
first “Ecole militaire préparatoire.” Its success justified 
the Act of 1884, which abolished the incorporation of the 
children of the regiment, and sanctioned the foundation of 
five other schools. In the same year, a retired officer, 
Commandant Heriot—whose name should appeal to 
Scottish people—founded, at his own expense, an orphanage 
at La Boissiere, capable of accommodating two hundred and 
fifty orphan sons of the army, of more tender years than 
those adopted by the State. These are received at five, and 
remain until they are thirteen years of age—the regulation 
age of entrance to the Ecoles préparatoires. 

In terms of the law, the enfants de troupe remain 
until their thirteenth year in the charge of relatives or 
guardians, who receive from the State for each child a sum 
commencing at 100 fr. and rising to 180 fr. per annum. 
The weak point in this system is that, up to the thirteenth 
year, no uniform course of primary instruction is insisted 
upon, or even prescribed. Some of the boys enter the 
schools with their “ certificats d’études primaires”: this 
is the case with most of the boys who come from La 
Boissi¢re ; others can neither read nor write. Since the 
schools are not graded, there is no means of classifying 
the children according to ability or acquirement, each one 
of the six military preparatory schools a boy enters being 
dependent on the arm of the service to which his father 
belonged. Sons of cavalrymen go to Autun, of gunners and 
engineers to Billom, while for the sons of infantrymen there 
are four schools—at Rambouillet, Montreuil-sur-Mer, Saint 
Hippolyte-du-Fort, and the Andelys. This precise rule 
entails a further drawback. By sending to Montreuil or to 
the Andelys a boy from the Riviera or from Algeria, a 
would-be paternal Government not only subjects him to a 
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cruel change of climate, but virtually cuts him off from his 
kindred. ‘The poor lad is deprived of all holidays ; for his 
relatives cannot afford the expense of his coming to them, 
any more than they can afford to go to him, should he be ill 
or dying. Exactly on his eighteenth birthday, no matter 
though it should be right in the middle of a promising 
student career, the enfant de troupe enlists for a period of 
five years’ service. Should he refuse to do so, the Minister 
of War is entitled to recover from his relatives, or from any 
personal resources the lad may possess, one-half the amount 
disbursed on his behalf by the State. The Minister is 
empowered to have recourse to this measure also in the 
case of a lad who, for misconduct or insubordination, is 
expelled from his school. 

The difficulties arising out of the system of classifying 
the boys according to age instead of acquirement have been 
most inadequately met by division of the classes. Instead 
of putting the dull or backward boy of fifteen with the 
clever or well-trained boy of thirteen, in each of the five 
classes of pupils, aged respectively thirteen, fourteen, and up 
to seventeen, there are two divisions. Into one the bright 
boys are sorted ; into the other the laggards, who thereby 
lose the incentive to emulation and, above all, the moral 
influence which the strong exert over the weak. The 
commandants of and instructors in the écoles préparatoires 
are, for the most part, officers on the retired list, who 
appreciate an agreeable residence accompanied by pleasant 
emolument. Because a man has been a good officer, it by 
no means follows that he is a good pedagogue. Further- 
more, the backwater existence is not calculated to quicken 
in these gentlemen /esprit militaire. The pupils, with the 
sensitiveness of youth, feel and resent this. Insufficient 
physical exercise, moreover, leaves the boys too much time 
for lounging. Slackness pervades everything. The writer 
has seen a great General of the French Army saluted in the 
most careless fashion at a parade of these lads. In short, 
notwithstanding much money and more good intention 
spent upon them, the boys vegetate in an atmosphere which, 
if not actually unhealthy, is not stimulating. For instance, 
many of them, the orphans from La Boissi¢re in particular, 
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never enjoy a vacation, having nowhere to go. For five 
consecutive years they live in their barrack-school. If their 
environment changed, things might be enlivened. Owing 
to the classifying-by-age system, their companions are 
always the same. Nor do their masters change ; for the 
same professors follow the same pupils from stage to stage, 
from the day of their admission to the day of their 
departure. For five years the boys look daily on the same 
faces and no others. 

In support of this system, it is contended, that the 
master who has acquired a thorough knowledge of the 
characters and capacities of his pupils is the fittest to 
complete their education ; that, at the end, he justly reaps 
the reward of his pains ; and that, when these lads succeed 
in life, it is to him that, with reason, they are grateful. 
But the ennui! Moreover, it is not detracting from the 
brilliancy of the most brilliant Frenchman to suggest that, 
however encyclopedic may be his attainments, he can 
hardly be a competent instructor in the whole official 
curriculum: reading, writing, the French language, 
arithmetic, elementary geometry, the elements of the 
physical and natural sciences, a general idea of history 
and geography—particularly of the history and geography 
of Europe—the German language, fencing, swimming, 
gunnery, fortification, singing, landscape-drawing! It is 
just to say that, in at least two of the schools, within the 
last year or two, science and the German language have 
each been made a department with a special instructor— 
civilian teachers from the public primary schools, appointed 
by the Minister of Public Instruction. There remains, 
however, the fact, which cannot be overlooked, that many 
boys leave the schools, at the age of eighteen, unable to 
write a decent letter. Nor are they so thoroughly imbued 
with the military spirit as might be expected. The 
discipline that makes for virility, and the fashioning of a 
human machine, are two distinct processes. By levelling a 
boy’s aspirations, and limiting his course of study to a 
standard so elementary that ambition is futile, the latter is 
easy of achievement. 

It is exaggeration to say of these lads that they have 
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“« conquered, like all other citizens, the right to obtain an 
honourable position in the State, and to aspire, by good 
conduct, hard work, and aptitude, to any grade in the military 
hierarchy.” Fair gymnastic monitors, prévéts d’armes, and 
bandsmen, are recruited from the schools. Every one 
knows that the signal deficiency in the French army of to- 
day is its want of thoroughly efficient non-commissioned 
men. Good sergeants are rare. It would seem natural that 
colonels commanding should ask of the commandants of the 
Ecoles préparatoires: “If you have good material to send, 
let us have it.” On the contrary, experience justifies the 
shrug and the grimace with which the lads from the schools 
are received inthe regiments. Before this fact, all the loud 
talk of the panegyrists is reduced to nothing. Better than 
any argument in the world it proves the inadequacy of these 
establishments in which instruction is so dornée, education 
so aimless. The French people, whose perception of the 
fitness of things is so acute, cannot fail ultimately to demand 
that these schools shall not remain an incongruity in a 
progressive democracy. 
C. B. PercivAr 
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EMOCRACY in America was at first a protest. It 

later became a body of ideals. It had its birth in 

the West, and has continued throughout our history as a 
Western movement. It early expressed itself in an antagon- 
ism between the interior and the coast. It characterised 
the pioneer, who, in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, drifted from the seaboard into the unbroken 
forests of the Allegheny Mountains. At times this antagon- 
ism has been durmant. At times it has broken forth into open 
revolt. At all times it has been present in American life. 
The earliest expression of this spirit was a demand for 
personal freedom, born of a fear of the encroachments of 
government. To the hardy pioneer, personal liberty was a 
sacred thing ; organised government touched him only 
through the excise man. Of political benefits, there were 
few. The Kentucky and Virginia resolutions, which came 
dangerously near to Nullification, were an expression of the 
noli me tangere spirit of the people, who had just cast off one 
tyranny, and were in no mood to see the fruits of their 
victory appropriated by the commercial classes of the East. 
The early centralising ambitions of Hamilton, the tariff, 
the excise system and National Bank Act, together with the 
Alien and Sedition Laws, carried the Federalist Party, 
already excited by the fierce excesses of the French Revolu- 
tion, into a reactionary position. This led to the 
first alignment of parties—an alignment that has con- 
tinued to this day. Party names have changed; at 
times, the Parties themselves have reversed their rela- 
tive positions. But, under one banner or another, 
the issues of democracy have remained for a hun- 
dred years but little altered. The controversy between 
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Hamilton and Jefferson has remained the controversy of 
subsequent generations. The issues then so clearly stated, 
of centralisation or decentralisation, of national or of local 
sovereignty, of privilege or of freedom, have continued to 
be the issues for a hundred odd years. ‘To-day all men in 
America are followers either of Hamilton or of Jefferson. 
And it is inevitable that they should remain so, and that 
the relation of the individual to society, and of society to 
the individual, should forever divide mankind in its political 
connections. 

The Federal Constitution did not contemplate a demo- 
cratic government. The best political thought of the day 
did not rise much beyond the liberalism of the Eighteenth 
Century English Whig. Not only Hamilton, but the lead- 
ing figures of the Constitutional Convention, whether from 
New England or Virginia, were far from believing in 
anything more than a limited democracy, a democracy under 
curb, as it were. A happy mean was sought. And while 
the Bill of Rights was added as a protection to persons and 
property from Executive tyranny, the provisions for the 
Senate, the Electoral College, the Federal Judiciary, not to 
speak of the limited suffrage existing at that time, all con- 
templated the retention of political control in the hands of 
the merchant classes in New England and the planters in 
the South. 

Jefferson gave first expression to democracy. His 
mental attitude was that of the frontier, fused into form 
through contact with the best thought of France. His was 
a philosophy of liberty in all the relations of life, in the 
realms of religion, education, politics, and industry. In the 
Virginia Assembly he had been the great Repealer. He 
had brought about the destruction of privilege after 
privilege. He had secured the passage of a measure abolish- 
ing entails in land. At one stroke, he turned all estates into 
fee simple, and thus freed land from one of its feudal 
burdens. He assailed primogeniture, and brought down 
upon himself the hatred of the aristocracy. He caused the 
death penalty to be limited to two crimes, murder and 
treason, and secured the repeal of the law of imprisonment 
for debt. He believed in an enlarged suffrage, he encour- 
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aged public schools, he promoted the abolition of slavery, 
he hastened the divorce of Church and State. In all these 
activities, he manifested a rare prescience, an unfailing 
instinct for free institutions. He felt the spirit of the 
West, and endeavoured to bring it into definite expression. 
Even the Louisiana Purchase, to which the friends of expan- 
sion are wont to point as an imperialistic act, was, in reality, 
a desire to enlarge the ultimate political power of the 
interior against the aggressive designs of the seaboard 
States. 

To the New England and Federalist mind, the election 
of Jefferson to the Presidency in 1800 suggested a reign of 
anarchy and disorder, possibly the dissolution of property 
rights and the bonds of the Union. It meant the 
loosening of the wild and disorderly elements of the 
interior, which were jealous of federal restraint and the 
centralising policy of Hamilton. 

But the democratic revolution which came with 
Jefferson was, in large part, personal in character. The 
West had not yet achieved a recognised place in the 
legislative halls of the nation. But, in the early days of 
the century, the Commonwealths of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Missouri were carved out of the great prairies of the 
West, with full manhood suffrage. The seventeenth century 
process was repeating itself ; first conquest and colonisation, 
then independence and self-government. The frontier was 
being extended, and, with each advance, the control of 
the seaboard was threatened. All this was fully appreciated 
at the time. It was suggested by the President of Harvard 
University that, should Louisiana be admitted as a State, it 
would be high time for the New England States to secede 
from the Union, and form an independent confederacy. 
The westward movement threatened, not only political 
power, but the privileges enjoyed by the commercial and 
banking classes of the East. And they were fully alive to 
their interests, and appreciated the dangers lurking in 
western expansion. 

But, during these years, democracy began to suffer at 
the hands of its friends. Privilege mounted to its counsels, 
as it had previously entrenched itself under Hamilton. By 
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the close of Monroe’s second administration, the same 
forces which had undermined the Federalist Party were 
dominant in the counsels of democracy. And it was 
opposition to these tendencies that brought forward Andrew 
Jackson and the raw democracy of the West. He was the 
first President to be called to the White House from the 
region beyond the Alleghenies. And it is a significant 
phenomenon, that American history is but a succession of 
recurring popular waves, which, from time to time, have 
overwhelmed the established order of things, and been to 
the Eastern onlooker like unto the incursions of the Goths 
and Vandals. In larger perspective, however, these cycles 
of democratic revolt have proved streams of refreshing 
influence, enriching and broadening the meaning of 
American life. 

It has been the habit of historians to treat the election 
of Jackson as a triumph of the hungry spoilsmen of 
undisciplined democracy, as a blind following of the blind. 
Doubtless, this was, in a measure, true; doubtless the 
change was in large part the result of dominating 
personality. But the forces behind Jackson were also social 
and industrial. He was the fortunate “outward and 
visible sign” of the same currents of American life that 
had been represented by Jefferson a quarter of a century 
earlier. But there was a great difference. Jefferson was a 
philosophic Radical. He was an individualist in politics. 
He believed in little government, and that of a communal 
sort. He would enlarge the State above the Nation. 
Jackson had no finespun theories of government. His 
democracy was of a different mould. It was modern, 
popular, and elemental. It was a government of the 
masses. His election was a revolt against the privileges 
which had grown up under the uninterrupted tenure of the 
Democratic-Republican party. And the scandals, the 
partly understood invasions of government by the Second 
Bank of the United States and by the protected interest, 
were a not insignificant influence in the demand for change. 
In a vague way, the people of the West and South had 
come to suspect that the Government was being invaded, 
and its agencies used, for the private advantage of special 
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interests. There was an instinctive feeling, that the 
hierarchy of officials from New England and Virginia 
were giving an undemocratic colour to the administration 
of government. 

And so, to the “‘ Virginia dynasty ” which ended with 
Monroe, Jackson suggested a sort of democratic frenzy 
which had seized the populace. And when we consider 
the slowness in the diffusion of intelligence in those days, 
the absence of a cheap and universal Press, the ignorance 
and prejudice of the East, it is easy to understand this 
feeling. For Jackson was impetuous, wilful, choleric—the 
incarnation of the frontier Indian fighter. ‘That he was the 
idol of Tennessee and the West, did not enhance his 
popularity in the East. He had the reputation, as a law 
student, of being “the most roaring, rollicking, game- 
cocking, horse-racing, card-playing, mischievous fellow,” 
in the town where he lived. And his military and poli- 
tical acts had indicated that.the boy was father to the man. 

And Jackson was the incarnation of the Western instinct. 
He had been trained in a life of intense personal liberty, 
among a people who have bequeathed to us lynch law and 
the duel, as means for the arbitrament of criminal and civil 
disputes. The West was individualistic. Its affection was 
for the nation which had given it Statehood, rather than for 
the colonies from whose loins it had sprung. It was 
provincial, and intolerant of the Old World and of the East ; 
and Jackson gave expression to this spirit. He bullied 
Congress, and even his Cabinet. For tradition, convention, 
or the laws of the land, he had as little respect as for the 
finespun theories of Calhoun or the opinions of the Supreme 
Court. He stamped out Nullification, destroyed the Second 
Bank of the United States, and swept away the dignity of 
governmental service with the new significance of partisan- 
ship: that “ to the victor belongs the spoils.” 

But, for all this, it is doubtful if the administra- 
tion of Andrew Jackson has been fairly appraised by 
history. His vengeful attitude towards the East has 
affected the historical mind. For American history has 
been written from the view point of the New England 
States. From Parkman to Fiske, our development has been 
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treated as if it were a continuous stream of population and 
influence moving Westward from the Atlantic seaboard. 
And, this is the attitude of the East to-day. Unconsciously, 
it affects our view of American life. It creates a sense of 
indifference on the part of the East, and a feeling of neglect 
on the part of the West. This attitude is present in our 
speech. It manifests itself in what James Russell Lowell 
has termed ‘‘a certain condescension,” to so much of the 
nation as dwells to the west of the Allegheny Mountains. 
And, if it is true that the West distrusts the East, it is quite as 
true that the East misunderstands the West. And this feeling 
was even mere characteristic of the period under discussion 
than now ; for easy transportation, and the free interchange 
of thought through a universal Press, had not yet knit the 
States of the Union into a thoroughly national spirit. 

And it is difficult to overrate the real services which 
Jackson rendered to our national life. Not only did he 
purge the State for the time being of the interests which 
were slowly enveloping it for private advantage ; not only 
did he abolish the “ Virginia dynasty” which had come to 
dispose of the Presidency through a congressional caucus ; 
but he trained the people to a sense of independence, and the 
Great West to a consciousness of its powers. Even the 
horde of spoils-men who came like a body of camp 
followers to claim a share in the spoils of victory, were 
trained to a sense of responsibility. All these things 
enriched our life with a stream of new blood. Through 
him, the West became articulate. The complete ruthless- 
ness of his methods worked a revolution ; it marked a new 
era. Through Jackson, the plain, common people found 
expression. They came to believe not only in their powers, 
but in their political capacity as well. 

For a short time only did this new influence prevail. 
Soon the lines of cleavage began to divide by latitude 
rather than by longitude. The new force in political life 
was slavery ; the new issue in industry was cotton. Against 
these forces, the mercantile classes of the East were arrayed. 
Men still talked about the Constitution and its limitations. 
The nature of the Union provoked many a forensic combat 
in the Senate. Under the guiding hands, first of Marshall, 
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then of Taney, the Supreme Court defined the legal limit- 
ations of State and Nation. But the remarkable thing about 
it all was, that nobody really cared. The question was not 
a legal one—it was economic. The senatorial oligarchy 
from the South appreciated that negro slavery and freedom 
of trade were safeguarded by the doctrine of State Sover- 
eignty. And, for the time being, the forces of slavery 
prevailed, despite the growing demand of the commercial 
North for a protective tariff, designed to give them a 
monopoly of the home market. All of the agencies of 
government, including the Supreme Court, were ultimately 
secured by the South. And, long before the Civil War, 
the governing class again became identified with privilege : 
in this instance the privilege of slavery, which was sanc- 
tioned by the Constitution. 

The democracy of Jackson had been drugged. Privilege 
had woven itself into the very texture of society. Cotton 
had become king, and slavery was its handmaiden. And 
the war between the States was, in a sense, a contest by the 
common people of the North and West against the slave- 
owning aristocracy of the South, who were determined that 
the government should not be democratised, if demo- 
cracy meant interference with their cherished institu- 
tions. And it is a significant thing, that the revolution in 
sentiment which brought about the election of Lincoln, 
came from the West, from the prairies of Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Kansas, and Nebraska. Here the life of the nation was 
recruiting itself. The frontier line was being crowded 
on toward the Great American Desert. And the suc- 
cess of the Republican Party in 1860 was a re-expression 
of democracy against the alliance of the party in power 
with the privileged slave-owning classes, who had reduced 
the government, in all of its departments, to their private 
ends. 

But the necessities of the Civil War suppressed any 
ideals the Republican Party might have had. A heavy war 
tariff was rendered imperative by fiscal necessities, as well 
as by the burdensome taxes imposed upon industry through 
the excise. Government contracts, tax evasions, Whisky 
Rings, and the like, bred a spirit of dishonesty in government 
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which led to a carnival of corruption, culminating in the 
Crédit Mobilier, the Star Route scandals, and the Pacific 
Railroad disclosures. Since that time, the tariff, which 
was adopted as a war measure, has become entrenched 
behind a Lobby which defies public opinion. It has bred 
a brood of interests that rely upon the Government. The 
railways and the trusts have usurped the United States 
Senate. 

Again, the East is dominant in federal legislation. It 
is difficult to appreciate the extent of its dominion, both in 
and out of Congress. This is partly due to the superior 
organisation and intelligence of the East, and its represent- 
atives in Congress. It is partly due to the environment of 
federal officials, the existence of a powerful Lobby at Wash- 
ington, and the rules of procedure and control of patronage 
by the United States Senate. The West is neglected in 
Congressional halls. In industrial legislation, it is exploited. 
This discrimination is most manifest in the tariff. It is 
seen in financial legislation. It appears in expenditures for 
river and harbour improvements, in such measures as the 
proposed Ship Subsidy Bill, and in the advancement of other 
-private interests at public expense. Just as Paris controls 
France, so the strong centralised forces grouped about the 
financial, railway, and manufacturing industries of America 
have come to control Congress, to the neglect of the great 
inland and agricultural West. 

And this is true, in spite of the fact that political power 
is shifting westward. Numerically, the West is dominant 
in politics. It is not, however, dominant in leadership. The 
West cannot distinguish between river and harbour im- 
provements as a means of facilitating commerce, and the 
erection of grain elevators and storage warehouses for the 
same purpose. It does not see the difference between steam- 
ship subsidies for the promotion of the shipping industry, and 
the governmental regulation of transportation agencies for 
the enhancement of the public welfare. And the West is 
financed in the East. The State and municipal franchise 
corporations are not owned at home. ‘These great sources 
of wealth, as well as the railways and mining properties, are 
controlled almost exclusively by Eastern capital. This 
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suggests a diversity of interests, and a class feeling born of 
this diversity. 

This feeling found expression in 1896. As in the 
campaigns of 1800, 1828, and 1860, the West became ar- 
ticulate in its demands. And, as a whole, it has never 
expressed itself more completely than it did in the Chicago 
platform of that year. That was one of the most remarkable 
political exhibitions of our history. Apparently, the con- 
troversy was one of currency and finance. In reality, it was 
an expression of unrest, and of striving towards greater 
political and economic liberty. During the preceding 
generation, the waste places of America had been filling up 
with settlers from the Eastern States and from Europe. An 
unceasing flood of humanity, strained through the seaboard 
cities, had dispersed itself over the prairies, and transmuted 
the West, through the alchemy of labour, into golden corn- 
fields, in a few years’ time to become the granary of the 
world. During these years, prosperity had held almost 
uninterrupted sway. It was a period of buoyant social and 
industrial life. Free land and generous Homestead Laws 
offered hope and inspiration to those of the Eastern States 
on whom misfortune had placed its heel. Great cities were 
beginning to appear. And all mankind had its face turned 
toward the setting sun, as offering improved conditions of 
existence. But gradually the golden prairies were fenced 
in; and the West ceased to be an El Dorado of plenty and 
prosperity to him who but turned toward it. And with 
the final appropriation of the nation’s farm-land, in the 
closing days of the century, the sense of hope, buoyancy, 
and self-assurance, which this alternative had offered 
for a century to the people of the United States, passed 
away. 

And this disappearance of the free frontier is an economic 
incident of great importance. It marks the final ending of 
the drama in the great westward movement of humanity 
which has been going on for centuries. It definitely closed 
the greatest social and industrial phenomenon of American 
life. In 1890, the Superintendent of the Census declared 
that the frontier had closed in on to the Pacific. The waste 
places of America had been filled up. 
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The frontier has been the greatest economic force in the 
life of America. It has been one of the great motive forces 
of modern civilisation. It has given character to our politics, 
industry, education, and life. The buoyancy of our character 
has been traceable to this fact. Education has been postu- 
lated on the equality of opportunity which virgin Nature 
freely offered to talent. Our written Constitutions bear the 
stamp of this fact in their Declarations of Rights. The 
West has tempered our politics, and modified the con- 
servatism of the East. It has lured to its bosom the restless 
forces of discontent, not only of those whom the sterner 
competition of the East had crowded out, but also the 
active energies of those ever eager for greater personal 
freedom. The possibilities of a new life under new conditions 
has been like an escape-valve to the energy of America. 
But, with the closing of this alternative, the voice of dis- 
content began to be heard. America now differs from her 
elder sisters only in degree. There yet remain, it is true, 
many natural opportunities for the talented mind and the 
willing hand. But the universal opportunity has passed 
away. By 1892, the industrial depression, coupled with 
the destitution everywhere appearing in the large cities, 
became effective for political purposes. It found expression 
in the Populist movement of that year, which polled ap- 
proximately a million votes. The programme of that party 
was a mixed one, appealing to the West and the South, as 
well as to the Labour forces in the great cities. So wide- 
spread was this feeling, that it extended to the rank and 
file of the Democratic Party, and led to the adoption of the 
underlying motives of Populism in the platform of that 
Party in 1896. Unfortunately, in seeking a cause for 
economic conditions, it laid emphasis on the currency issue. 
But the vote of that year, which carried twenty-two States 
into the Democratic electoral column, was not cast with any 
very intelligent understanding of the science of finance. 
The 6,500,000 voters who converted every cross-road store 
into a political gathering were a protest rather of restless 
distrust against the railroads and transportation agencies and 
the political dominion of the financial centres, just as the 
election of Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln had been a protest 
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against the desertion of the people by the Party in power in 
1800, 1828, and 1860. 

In lack of organisation and definiteness of aim, the 
democracy of 1896 resembled the crusade of Peter the 
Hermit. The campaign was an expression of enthusiasm 
and desperation ; of idealism and selfishness ; of optimism 
and pessimism. But enthusiasm was the prevailing note. 
The new democracy was as yet unorganised. ‘To many, the 
campaign of that year was a contest between those who had 
and those who had not. But this is only partly true. 
There was, and still is, a feeling that private power, as 
embodied in the transportation agencies of the country, 
cannot be relied upon to deal fairly with the unorganised 
shippers of the West ; that the charges for services by the 
railroads and the warehouse men, by packing houses and the 
banks, are out of all proportion to the necessary cost of 
the service. There was and is a feeling, that the tariff and 
the internal revenue schedules are drawn in the interest of the 
manufacturing East rather than the consuming South and 
West ; that the tariff forms a wall, behind which the 
monopolies and trusts shelter themselves. 

Intervening years have seen some change in this attitude. 
Higher prices have enabled many farmers to relieve them- 
selves of their most pressing obligations. Unrest has become 
less revolutionary. It is no longer inclined to accept any 
radical issue, simply because it is radical. The universality 
of discontent has been appeased by a period of fat years. 

And the interim has been attended by many significant 
phenomena. The cities of America are rapidly becoming 
Democratic. Heretofore enjoying the alleged advantages of 
the protective tariff, they have been assured centres of 
Republican strength. But the new industrial issues in 
politics are coming to find expression in municipal affairs ; 
and one after another of the growing cities have slipped 
from the Republican into the Democratic column. Every- 
where the same issues present themselves. They come with 
varying degrees of earnestness, and express themselves in 
different ways. But they all centre about privilege and a 
belief in an enlargement of the sphere of municipal activity. 


In Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Toledo, Cleveland, Denver, 
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and San Francisco, the contest for years has been about 
the public service monopolies, now owned by private 
capital. Home rule for cities, and just taxation, are bein 
demanded, along with municipal ownership. And, while 
but little apparent headway has been made on these lines, so 
far as actual achievement is concerned, the gain in public 
consciousness has been tremendous ; and these issues have 
become the recognised points of political controversy. The 
same spirit has manifested itself in several States, It has 
found expression in an attempt to equalise the burdens of 
taxation, and in the reform of election machinery. The 
latter movement is but an attempt to overcome the con- 
trol of distrusted political leaders, by a substitution of 
direct primaries for the nominating convention, and the 
initiative and referendum in legislative matters. The 
former idea has expressed itself in railroad taxation and 
regulation, and in such financial issues as the Inheritance Tax. 

It is idle to speak of the forces which have animated 
these movements as socialistic, or the blind following of 
restless leaders. Nor is the spirit born of hard times or 
industrial calamity. It has come from a conviction that 
better economic conditions are possible, and that the local 
State and National Governments have become identified in 
interest with private gain. This is: seen in the response 
accorded Governor H. S. Pingree of Michigan. It has 
marked the career of Governor La Follette of Wisconsin. 
Both men rose to power in the Republican Party, and both 
achieved success in the face of the most bitter hostility on 
the part of the Machine and the conservative interests of the 
State. With both men, the readjustment of the burdens of 
taxation was the key-note of their controversies. Upon this 
issue the brunt of opposition fell. It is impossible to 
explain the achievements and careers of these two men, 
unaided and single-handed, as anything save a movement of 
the people themselves, eager to support any man who em- 
bodies their social and economic aspirations. The States of 
Michigan and Wisconsin are in the main conservative, and 
essentially American in their traditions and _ instincts. 
They are still dominated by the country districts and the 
smaller towns. 
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And the agitation in these States is but an extension 
of municipal politics one step further on. The cities are 
becoming dominant in influence. And they are also 
becoming Democratic in politics. And it is the cities and, 
in a growing sense, the States, that are revivifying the 
Democratic Party, and calling it back to its early ideals. 
We see these influences in education, religion, and politics. 
The West stands for an attitude of mind that is inclined 
to path-finding methods. It is still pioneer-like, and 
feels that the Present owes no obligation to the Past. 
Education is highly cherished ; and the State universities 
are close to the people. The public has an affectionate 
regard for higher learning ; and utilises its educational in- 
stitutions in many ways for the promotion of local matters. 
Here, the girl looks forward to an education just as does the 
boy ; and both attend college together. The suffrage has 
been extended to women in Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, and 
Idaho. The initiative and referendum have come into use. 
Railway regulation is attempted ; and taxation reform finds 
attention. 

In reality, the democracy of the West is going to 
school. It is seeking to adjust the underlying principles 
of early democracy to changed economic conditions. It is 
striving to regain freedom and equality of opportunity 
through the abolition of the protective tariff, and the 
regulation, control, or ownership of the transportation 
agencies and natural monopolies, and to express this control 
through direct primaries, as well as through the initiative 
and referendum, by which control of legislation will be 
brought back to the people. By means of these changes, 
it is believed that the people will again express themselves 
in the nomination of candidates, and that obnoxious legisla- 
tion can be checked, and corruption put an end to. 

And just as it required years of schooling to crystallise 
the sentiment of the Northern States into the Republican 
Party of 1860, so it may require years of striving, years 
even of disaster and defeat, for the forces of the West 
to “ find themselves,” and settle upon an expression of the 
issues which the West has vaguely felt for the past ten 
years. It would be idle to anticipate the outcome; it 
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would be futile to forecast the final issues. But it is safe to 
predict that this sentiment will find expression ; that it will 
be a re-affirmation of the tenets of early democracy, adjusted 
to the industrial abuses of our present civilisation. Its 
cardinal principle will be the abolition of privilege ; 
whether that privilege be the tariff, unjust taxation, com- 
bination and monopoly, or the control of the transportation 
agencies of America. 

To-day, the West is waiting for a leader ; just as it 
waited in 1828 and found Jackson, just as it waited in 1860 
till Lincoln came. 

Freperic C. Howe 
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OST people at one time or another speculate about 

the connection of mind and body ; but, unless they 
are professed psychologists, they soon let the question rest 
as insoluble. A doctor, however, has to meet it in the wa 
of business, and allows for it habitually : yet I fancy that, 
as a rule, he too soon accepts it mechanically, as I do, and 
deals with it as best he can. In most cases this is enough ; 
for the thing seems to follow simple rules, and these can be 
learnt empirically, without the aid of theories. But, now and 
then, a case crops up which breaks these rules, and we begin 
to speculate again. I am still speculating on such a case. 

It is one of my rules of thumb that, when the body is 
seriously affected by the mind, the mind itself has first been 
thrown out of order. It is dominated by some painful train 
of ideas, whether false or true, and cannot throw them off 
or recover its balance. But, in this case, the patient was a 
man of too vigorous mind to submit to any such domination. 
I admit that he was assailed by dangerous feelings ; but he 
claimed, and I think truly, that he was master of them. 
His cast of mind had always been unusual; but he was 
thoroughly sane, and such peculiarities as appeared in him 
at the end had been present throughout his life. 

He had, beyond any man I ever knew, the power of 
detaching himself from his emotions, and regarding them 
from outside. 

It was not that he constantly contemplated himself ; but 
that, when he did, he laid bare his own feelings with the 
same cool precision with which he treated an external object 
of study. I can dissect a corpse without shrinking ; but 
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his brutal anatomising of himself made me shiver. At such 
times he seemed to have no motive but curiosity, a simple 
desire to know what things were made of. And his curiosity 
was not excused by any scientific ardour ; for very often he 
seemed even more indifferent than curious. 

Yet in his actions he was never callous, and, stranger still, 
he was by nature inclined to emotion, almost to sentiment. 
Yet this only strengthened his propensity ; for he dissected 
his emotions, even while he felt them, and merely considered 
it convenient that he had a subject always at hand for 
observation. 

He would seem to be carried away by a feeling, and give 
free vent to fanciful and often beautiful ideas, and carry his 
listener away with him, and then break off with some blunt 
comment which showed that the critic had been awake all 
the time. It would have been repulsive, if his analysis of 
himself, and still more of others, had not been tinged with 
an odd, humorous sympathy. Yet I often thought that this 
habit had killed in him the power of deep emotion. And 
he thought so too, or at least he told me more than once, 
that “he could not understand why things were so astonishing 
and interesting, seeing that all of them were so equally 
futile.” And so he wrapped himself up in a perverse in- 
difference, and, for all I could see, he found it fully as warm 
a virtue. But, with all this, he was a pleasant and sym- 
pathetic companion, and, though his life seemed purposeless, 
he was too restless in mind to be an idle man, and too 
fastidious to be vicious. 

Indeed his habits were in some respects ascetic; and for 
this he would apologise thus: ‘The beasts have much in 
them to commend, and it is highly probable that they are 
wiser than we ; but, having the misfortune to be a man, I 
prefer to remain one. It is not for us to imitate our betters.” 
The same defence served him against other charges ; for he 
was fond of using the word “bestiality,” and under it he 
included, not only the animal vices and all forms of meanness, 
but most of the qualities which make an energetic and suc- 
cessful citizen. This comprehensive use perplexed me, till 
I observed that his habitual synonym for all objects of 
ambition was “swill”; and then I understood the image in 
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his mind. In milder moments, he would speak of “ pursuing 
the carrot”; and I am convinced that the affairs of men 
constantly presented themselves to him under these un- 
dignified images. 

My affection for him has made me linger too long over 
this description of his character ; but some explanation was 
needed to render intelligible the conversation I am going to 
relate. For, like most men, or at least most Englishmen, 
he used, when he was at all in earnest, to converse in a cryptic 
language of allusion and paradox, exaggeration and sup- 
pression, which it needed experience to interpret. 

One night, rather more than a year ago, when I had just 
settled down, after a long day’s work, to finish the last 
number of a medical journal, I heard his quick step outside, 
and then the familiar whistle at the window. When I 
opened the door, he swung in in his usual way and then 
stood, driving the cold air out of him in great heaves, like 
a dog shaking off the wet. I found him a chair and a 
tobacco-jar, and sat down to finish the article, not needing 
to ask leave. 

As I read, I watched him over the paper, while he 
filled his pipe deliberately. I saw that the change, which I 
had observed before, had gone a little further. A trainer 
would only have said that he looked a “trifle fine” ; but I 
saw that it was more than that. And yet, in spite of 
medical anxiety, I looked at him with pleasure. My wife, 
who used once to model portrait busts, had always declared 
that he was handsome ; but till then I had denied it, for 
I found his features too harsh and bony, and his complexion 
too swarthy. But now his skin was transparent, and showed 
the blood underneath ; and his features were made less 
heavy by the sharpness and delicacy of the outlines. I began 
to understand what she had meant by talking of his head 
being so “splendidly structural and significant.” In most 
faces some parts are inexpressive, mere tissue, which means 
nothing and obscures the structure. 

But in his face there were no superfluities. Every line 
and curve was precise and clean, revealing the structure; and 
the forms were so expressive, that they seemed not so much 
indications of character, as character made visible. 
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“Well, let’s hear what your interesting friend had to 
say,” he said, as I put down the paper. 

It was a new treatment for a certain chronic disease, in- 
volving a variety of tedious precautions, which I explained 
briefly. 

“Just so, a new way, ‘propter vitam vivendi perdere 
causas. What sinners you are!” And with that started 
an argument, which he relished enormously, advancing 
more paradoxes than usual, and in the course of it emptied 
three whiskies and sodas, which for him was quick work, 
for he drank little. But he had been out in the snow all 
day after sheep, as I found presently. 

“ And now,’ I said, opening another soda, “ if you can 
descend from universals to particulars, you will be good 
— to tell me what the devil you are killing yourself 
or.” 

“ Killing myself! I'll undertake to race you up to the 
top of Scaw Fell to-morrow and leave you gasping half-way, 
anyhow.” 

“Very likely,” I said ; “you keep in training and I 
don’t. But for all that you'll be done in a year, if you have 
no more sense.” 

‘“‘ Humbug, man,” he said, and laughed ; “ you’ve got 
some professional fad into your head. What fault have 
you to find with my body ?” 

“You have not weighed lately, perhaps, but your 
clothes are enough. You ought to be thirteen stone, and if 
you weigh eleven, I'll be damned. If you don’t behave, I 
give you my word that twelve months will see the last of 
you. As I live, that’s all you’ve got.” 

“You look as if you meant it,” he answered, “ but what 
do you know? Let’s talk of something more interesting.” 

“I do know this,” I said, “and what’s more, twelve 
months is the outside limit.” 

“Ts it? Are you quite sure?” 

“Fes.” 

“Then what an acute physician you must be. It’s a 
pity that, ex hypothes:,1 sha’n’t be there to congratulate you 
on the verification of your diagnosis. However, I'll 
promise to drop in and pat you on the back at the witching 
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hour, if my other world engagements permit.” And this 
time he laughed more cheerfully than ever. 

“ Thanks,” I said, “ come by all means—it’s a bargain.” 

“If I can, I will,” he answered, and suddenly shook 
hands as if he were in earnest. 

“« But still, I would rather have you in the flesh,” I began, 
and tried to keep in the same vein, but could not do it. 
I got up and walked up and down. At last I said: “ Why 
can’t you tell me what it is? Very likely I can’t do any- 
thing, but at any rate give me a chance.” 

This time he did not try to evade me, but only said : 
“ What’s the use? What’s the use?” 

“It may be none to you, I can’t tell that yet, but at 
least it will be pleasanter for me. Do you suppose I enjoy 
standing by and watching my friends go to the deuce, with- 
out even the chance of helping them? I at any rate want 
you to live, if you don’t.” 

“ Well, I will try ; but it is all so damned silly. How- 
ever, as I am the only fool concerned, it doesn’t much 
matter.” 

I thought he was going to begin; but he evidently 
found it difficult, and sat still thinking, with a curious smile. 
At last he began to hum a foolish song, which we had 
shouted together often enough in old times, and when he 
came to: 

“and on my breast carve a little turtle dove,” 


he brought the words out clearly, and then stopped. 

“There, the mischief is out. It is not a novel story ; do 
you wish to hear any more of it ?” 

“ Yes, if you will tell me,” I answered ; and, after another 
pause, he began. 

“Well, as I remarked before, there is only one fool in 
the case, so why should I deny you? The creature’s 
antics are entertaining ; and you may as well have your 
laugh. So listen to the tale of the ‘ Wild Man Tamed,’ or 
the ‘ Cynic Confounded,’ emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros. 

“‘ There was once a young man of some education and 
sufficient means, and of most fantastic ambitions. He was 
a very nice young man, but, being a man, he was naturally 
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a fool, and accordingly he made haste to disembarrass himself 
of these various advantages. As the readiest means of so 
doing, he went to the Bar. There he had no difficulty in 
forgetting the first, squandering the second, and perverting 
the third. At the end of six years, he had lost all prospect 
of successs by neglecting the little work he ever had, and 
succeeded besides in killing his small capacity for work of 
any kind. In return, he had gained two most inadequate 
compensations : a settled taste for vagabondage and a temper 
of cheerful indifference to all things in heaven and earth, to 
his own affairs even more than to his neighbours’. It is 
true that he had likewise acquired some contempt for him- 
self and his ambitions, such as he had long felt for other 
people’s ; but that mattered little, when nothing mattered. 
To have played the wise man in a company of lunatics would 
have been unsociable and lonely. 

“He still retained a small piece of moorland on the 
Border, which was rented by a shepherd whom he had 
known as a boy. There he retired and, not to turn his old 
friend off, took him into partnership with him, and began 
to play shepherd himself. This suited his humour well, for 
he still enjoyed physical labour at times, and he had long 
intervals of idleness, and time enough for solitude and 
wanderings, and for the aimless musing which, in weak 
moments, he called philosophy. Besides, there were always 
beasts and birds to study or to persecute ; and both pursuits 
pleased him. In the winter, too, there were evenings for 
reading and writing ; and now and then this shepherd 
condescended to instruct a statesman or a philosopher in a 
magazine, and this, when editors were kind, increased the 
varying profits of his flock. 

“A few years of this, and he was rooted in the life. If 
ambition ever stirred, indolence and habit speedily crushed 
the weak insurgent with a Muscovite thoroughness. No 
other passions ever attempted revolt ; for, if ever they were 
born, the poor weaklings were speedily caught by the 
intelligence and vivisected ; and, after this process, they 
seldom showed much vitality. If the executioner ever 
felt a regret, it passed soon; for the same process which 
killed them had also killed the power of feeling intense 
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grief. He piqued himself on stoical serenity, and trifled 
with fancies of Nirvana, mocking himself all the while for 
doing it. 

“But the style of high romance is beyond me, and I 
will drop the third person. I never knew before that it 
was used in life ; it seems it is. Now, surely one might 
suppose that when a man has got to such a pitch of folly as 
this, and has lived in it for years, his power of feeling 
is pretty well dead, and that he will at least maunder on 
peacefully till he dribbles into his grave. So your moralists 
declare ; and, by all the rules of reason, it ought to be so. 
It is ridiculous to question it. But the fun is that it don’t 
happen—and I’ve found it out. ‘A mad world, my 
masters,’ forsooth ! Why, poor old Middleton’s notions of 
madness are the mildest make-believe to the real thing. 
It’s a roaring, tipsy burlesque. If any man in the world 
ought to have been secure, it was I. You should know 
something of me by this time, and could you ever have 
believed that I, of all men, should indulge in ‘ passion ’ ? ” 

“To do you justice, I scarcely should.” 

“Did you ever know me to feel much emotion on any 
serious occasion ? ” 

“‘ Perhaps not.” 

‘‘ Did I ever take a keen interest in anything which was 
not purely frivolous and fantastical ?” 

I simulated agreement. 

“* Have you ever yet seen me in earnest ?” 

“Not lately, any way.” 

I should have liked to qualify my answers, but feared to 
turn him aside. As it was, he went on: “And I never 
was, and never am. And yet, plague take it, I get nothing 
by that. Here comes the silly boy of the fairy tales and 
lets fly at me ; and you see what happens. I don’t believe 
in him, I don’t believe in his arrows ; upon my life I don’t 
feel like a wounded man, and yet, confound it, there’s no 
doubt that the beggar has hit me. I am actually dying of 
them ; I suspected as much, before you spoke. This 
silly complaint, which I don’t feel, and which is rather 
tommy than not, is actually destroying my solid material 

ody, 
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“IT grant you I am in love,—I can’t help the odious 
phrase,—in a fashion ; but I am not in earnest about it. I 
swear 1 am not. I am incapable of it ; and all the gods of 
pagandom cannot alter me. I shall go down whistling and 
incredulous into my irrational tomb. But why on earth am 
I going? I don’t greatly object to go ; but I should like 
to have a more presentable excuse. If I were broken- 
hearted, well and good; it would be decent and regular. 
But I am not. I have tried to be, for I would rather do 
the thing handsomely ; but it won’t work. I can manage 
a sigh or two, and I flatter myself that they would be very 
moving, if performed to an audience ; but, five minutes after, 
I am laughing. The sight of myself attempting high 
tragedy is irresistible. No, the thing won’t break, plague 
take it ; and I am in the ridiculous position of wasting away 
of a lingering malady, which I have not got. 

“There is the difficulty, most wise physician ; and I 
fear it will be too much for your skill. If I had it, I would 
submit to treatment; and such is my confidence in you, 
that I should have hopes of cure. This particular disease 
has bafHled physicians in the past, I am told; but still, 
science is marching, and by this time it should have 
mastered such a common thing as love. But how do you 
propose to treat a disease when it is not present? Tell me 
that, and give me some more tobacco.” 

There was nothing for it but to take him in the same 
strain ; and, though it was not altogether easy, I answered as 
best I could. 

“Wait a bit, I am not sure whether you have stated the 
case correctly. I rather fancy you have the disease ; but, 
owing to some peculiarity of your constitution, it has taken 
an unusual form. Either that, or else there is some other 
complaint, which we have not yet detected. Will you 
allow me to examine you a little more ?” 

“‘ By all means. Shall I put out my tongue ?” 

“Thanks, I know enough about your body ; it is some- 
thing else I want to examine.” 

‘My soul, to wit. I shall be charmed, but what am | 
to do? I can’t put that out, for I don’t know to what 
organ it is attached. They do say the brain, so would 
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you like to try an axe? Or perhaps trepanning would 
serve ?” 

I did not know what to do with him, and wandered 
round the room, while he observed my perplexity with 
enjoyment ; and so at last I came back to a point-blank 
question. 

“You won’t object to saying who it is, I understand ? ” 

“TI do. It does not affect the case ; and, as I have said 
twice before, there is only one fool concerned. The lady, 
happily for her, is, I believe, unconscious of the interesting 
situation.” 

“Very well; but you see I want to follow the case 
from the beginning. When did you begin to suffer? 
That can do no harm to answer.” 

“ About three years ago, I should say.” 

‘“* And the disease has increased steadily since then ? ” 

“It has increased steadily.” 

“ Well, that being so, would you mind telling me if 
there is any difficulty in the case of a normal sort ? ” 

** What sort, a husband? No; I ama moral man.” 

“ That’s well, but is there a” 

“No, there is no difference of degree, nor unnatural 
parents, nor ancestral feuds, nor inherited madness, nor any 
of the proper tragic complications ; for I may as well 
anticipate your catechism.” 

“Then why in the world don’t you pursue the usual 
course? You are surely not so far gone in perversity as to 
kill yourself for fear of the common-place.” 

“To begin with, you will observe that I am only one 
of two; and, marriage by capture being unfortunately 
obsolete, the consent of one party is insufficient.” 

“But you have never tried, I understand, so that excuse 
won't serve.” 

“Quite so, I have not, that is the one bright spot.” 

“But, in heaven’s name, why not? What is the 
difficulty ?” 

“Jam the difficulty. Isn’t that enough ?” 

“No, it is not enough. Confound your riddles, man, 
and speak plain.” 

“Why, what greater plainness would you have? Do you, 
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having some acquaintance with me, and being in possession 
of your faculties, seriously declare that I am a fit and proper 
person to marry? Come, it’s your turn to answer.” 

“ As fit as most, anyway,” I answered. 

“ A high standard, truly, but let that pass. But, if that is 
your opinion, then you have less wits than I thought.” 

This small insult encouraged me to try again. 

“Then have pity on my weakness of apprehension, and 
expound wherein your unfitness lies. Please make it very 
simple ; and I may be able to follow.” 

“Twill. First, I live in a cottage, or rather a hut, and 
see no means of providing a more splendid abode ; and if I 
had the means I assuredly should not employ them, for idle- 
ness is too deeply rooted. Which brings me to ‘secondly.’ 
I not only will not work, except at my own fancy ; but I am 
a vagabond of many years’ habit, an irreclaimable. I should 
break the heart of a philanthropist in a week. If any such 
should seek me out, he is welcome to try his hand ; and I wish 
him joy of me. But he must be a stranger and an enemy ; 
I would never commit the brutality of yoking a friend to 
such a labour, much less a wife. 

“Number three ; I have no moral principles, and, even 
if a woman could succeed in civilising me, she would still 
spend all her days in weeping for my sins. Now that would 
be charming for me; for there is nothing more gratifying 
than to receive a lecture from a friend when you have no 
fear of its taking effect. It is a mask of solicitude, and a 
pleasing evidence that hope still springs eternal in the human 
breast. But the lecturer seldom takes that view of his efforts; 
and as, ex Aypothesi, he is an earnest person, it is to be feared 
that he, or in this case she, will die of vexation. Now I 
submit that to kill one’s wife with vexation is not the proper 
function of a husband ; though, if results are a test, it would 
appear that many hold an opposite opinion. Fourthly, to 
marry would be to destroy the interest of the situation ; and 
that would be a pity. A good paradox is so hard to find, 
that it would be highly selfish to endanger such a promising 
specimen for the sake of a little personal inconvenience. And 
if, as you encouraged me to hope, I really am to perish of a 
disease which I have not got, then without undue vanity | 
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may claim a share in producing a very passable paradox. It 
is a pity, perhaps, that the audience is so small; but I can’t 
help fancying that this elaborate comedy of ours must be 
contrived for some spectator, if only the devil. If so, I trust 
that he will admit that, though I played lamely enough as a 
rule, I have given him one laugh towards the close of the 
iece. 

er And now for fifthly, and I shall have done, long-suffering 
friend. You are burning to tell me that all this is nothing, 
for I could alter it all if I chose. Perhaps I could ; but for 
some reason I don’t choose. I can’t say why; it may be 
idleness, it may be habit, it may be original sin, it may even 
be wisdom. I only know that I don’t. I frequently should 
like to choose; but still I don’t, and never shall. It is 
puzzling ; but I can only conclude, as I told you before, that 
I am not in earnest. My body, to judge by results, takes a 
different view ; and, more than that, I certainly exhibit many 
of the usual symptoms of an earnest passion ; but yet it is 
clear enough that it is not there. At least, whatever part of 
me is affected, it has not reached the will, and I suppose that 
is ‘I, if anything is. I take great interest in watching the 
process to the end ; but I have no desire to alter it by action. 
And now, physician, you have heard the symptoms ; and, 
once more, how do you propose to treat me? I am afraid 
you will have to begin by curing me of original sin.” 

“Tf half of all this were true, I should certainly not dare 
to prescribe. Man, why have the gods misplaced you so? 
If only they had found the use for you 5 

“Not so fast. I am not sure that the case calls 
imperatively for blasphemy. I have not fared so ill. 
I have-roamed a little, and read and seen a little, 
and perhaps learnt a little; even worked at times. 
They are all pleasant things ; and, if they have led me to 
nothing more, what then? Why must I importune heaven 
for a mission, or what claim have I to the honour of being 
useful? It may be that the gods have no present need of my 
services; must I indecently thrust myself upon them, 
and be aggrieved if they do not employ me? Stick to your 
2 trade, and let theology be. I await your diagnosis.” 

I submitted to this rebuke, for I had often before 
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stumbled on unexpected spots of piety behind his perversities 
and extravagances. It was of an odd, obsolete kind ; the 
wildest mockery and scepticism left it unruffled, but he 
shrank strangely from any hint of presumption or complaint. 
Once, when we had been talking of some modern writer, he 
was surprised into seriousness and broke out : 

“The man with a grievance against his neighbour is on 
the road to hell ; the man with a grievance against heaven is 
there already.” It was as near as he ever got to a Confession 
of Faith. However, it was best to drop the point ; and I 
answered : 

“The diagnosis is not ready yet. Like most patients, you 
only tell the insignificant symptoms ; and I must begin again. 
And this time try to tell the truth, if you can. In spite of 
your efforts to conceal it, I believe you are a man; and if 
you have made up your mind not to let your disease take its 
natural course, you must have tried to cure it. You are not 
a school-girl to sit and melt yourself into tenderness over 
your affecting plight.” 

He was loth to admit it, but after some evasion he said : 

“Yes, I have tried one or two common prescriptions. 
Work is considered a useful antidote, so I worked; I have 
some MS. to show for it. I worked ; but the prescription 
did not ; for, unluckily, I can think of two things at once. 
That being so, it was plainly no use to try the other plans for 
what is called “distracting the mind.” There remained the 
body ; and I determined to distract that. I took a holiday 
lately, you remember ; for you remarked that I came back 
thinner. I spent it stoking a liner to and from the Cape: 
an interesting experience, but ineffectual. The disease does 
not yield to the baking treatment. The cold water,—in my 
case more often snow,—I know to be useless ; I have taken 
it in the way of business, shepherding, for years ; and it has 
lost its efficacy.” 

I was at my wits’ end; for there seemed nothing left for 
me to suggest. Still, 1 thought that talking might do him 
good, for I knew that he had never spoken before ; and 
besides, 1 hoped that if I could learn more, I might yet 
persuade him to act. I felt that I had not got to the 
bottom of his scruples ; but, if I could, it was just possible 
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they might be dissolved. He was not an easy man to per- 
suade ; but he could be convinced. In any case I wanted 
to understand him better ; so, to make him speak, I kept 
on the play as best I might. 

“These are all rough and ready prescriptions. You 
deserve to suffer. Why must you all try to doctor your- 
selves instead of taking advice? If you will only tell me 
your symptoms fairly, I will find a prescription more suited 
to your case. There are niceties you laymen cannot under- 
stand.” 


“ What more do you want? I have told you symptoms 
enough.” 

‘You have merely told me that you are attacked by the 
disease of love, and then tried to prove that you are not. 
What use isthat? The disease has many forms and many 
complications; and how can I tell by which you are 
attacked ? First, we'll take the body. Do you eat and sleep 
properly ?” 

“* Very well, if it amuses you. I eat like Achilles, and 
sleep hard.” 

“ And regularly ?” 

“As regularly as ever. But don’t go through the list. 
All my organs are sound and working famously, and my 
mind is sound too, so don’t try that. I work and think and 
talk and reason and laugh and cry, all on the proper occa- 
sions ; it goes by clock-work. I am all complete. There 
is only one absurd hitch. Inside me somewhere, nothing 
to do with me, there is a baby, who is continually crying 
for he knows not what. Or, if he knows, I don’t. But 
he cries, the brat, day and night; and I can’t stop him. 
He’s not a new invention, I believe, for Socrates pretended 
he could exorcise him, or a brother of his. Now, can 
you?” 

‘““No. You are pleased to talk in allegories ; but they 
don’t hide the truth. You have let yourself go, and won’t 
use your will. You are like a drunkard who comes to me 
to be cured, and begins by stating that he really can’t help 
drinking. When they get to that—they don’t get cured.” 

“TI am not to be bullied by insulting and inapposite analo- 
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have done. The child laughs at all my expedients. I have 
ill-used him in every way,—you must allow that I have,— 
and he thrives. I have reasoned with him; he is too 
young to understand reason. I have told him flatly that he 
must go; and he merely looks at me and laughs—it’s the 
only time he does. He knows well enough that I can’t 
even conceive of his going. I could sooner imagine the sun 
obeying me, if I told it to stop. No doubt it’s nonsense ; 
but anyhow you see that it’s useless to talk of will. Suggest 
something practicable, or else drop the subject.” 

“Well, then, if he’s as bad as that, there’s nothing for 
it but to give him his rattle. One must have a little 
sleep.” é; 

“* My good man, once for all I can’t afford to buy it.” 

“So you have declared; but you gave me no good 
reason.” 

“ How often must I tell you? I have not the proper 
money. Or, as you can’t understand metaphor, I have none 
of the qualities requisite in a husband, material or moral, 
and can’t get them. MHarangue me as you will, I can’t. I 
won't dilate upon Ethiopians and leopards ; but I am _ nearly 
forty, and it is too late to unmake the habits of twenty 
years. You pretend they don’t matter. Am I to call you 
Satan ?” 

Perhaps he was right; and at any rate I was silenced. 
But still it was a pity; and I was fond of him. I must 
have shown my thoughts, for, after watching a little, he 
said : 

“Come, you need not beat your breast. I grant it may 
be mortifying to your vanity to find a case beyond your skill, 
but that’s the worst. You must not give yourself the pain 
of pitying me; you must congratulate me. Can’t you 
understand? I am free now. For years I have been tor- 
menting myself against my will to cast off this complaint, 
and I have failed—failed triumphantly. If I had succeeded, 
or if I had been scoundrel enough to follow your precious 
counsels, then I might have been sorry. But I am not 
sorry now. 

“ Now listen to this, you physician, you who think to 
make minds happy by making bodies fat. You see, or 
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fancy you see, that my body is likely to stop working soon. 
You trace the cause to the mind, and then, most sapient 
psychologist, you conclude that I must be miserable, or 
else this effect would not follow. You must revise your 
philosophy ; for I am not miserable. I am entirely content. 
My imagination may be limited ; but I can imagine no 
state more completely to my mind. If there be a better, I 
can do without it. I have owned to some small discomforts, 
pains, if you will ; but what of them? You know that I 
have always preferred my diet highly seasoned, and my 
wines extra dry ; and at last my palate is satisfied. I have 
all kinds of queer sensations, piercing and delightful, delicate 
combinations of sweet and bitter, strange and subtle flavours, 
unlike any I had ever dreamed of. 

“ But I am wasting breath, for you sit glowering still. 
Will nothing move you? If these high delights are beyond 
you, here’s another. I am never bored, and have not been 
since the play began. Is that nothing? In the past, when 
things grew insufferable, I used to sit down in a furze-bush to 
cheer myself. Now I have no need ; I am provided with a 
portable and self-acting furze-bush, and am pricked cheerful 
all day long. And then, the last of my blessings, I am free ; 
free from responsibility, free from purposes. All my life I 
have been running after dancing lights, trying to find what 
is called a purpose ; I thought I was following the /ogos, as 
in duty bound. Perhaps J mistook it; for it led me no- 
where. But now there is no need to search and follow ; for 
Iam driven, ridden rather, and I can’t cast my rider. He 
drives me where he wills; and I do not want to know 
where. That is his affair. So now I am free to take 
holiday at last ; and I enjoy it. 

‘“‘ Heavens, man, do you still sit there wagging a dis- 
approving head? Hand me something to throw at 

ou. 
; I was going to protest that I did understand him better 
than he thought ; but he interrupted me. 

“«But I ought to do things ; and at this rate I sha’n’t 
have time.’ That’s what is afflicting you. Well, we won’t 
argue; but if you ransack my effects you will find that I 
have done a little of the only kind of ‘ doing’ of which I 
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am capable. In justice to the complaint, I may tell you 
that they have mainly been written since it came on.” 


I could not get another serious word out of him that 
night, or afterwards—at least on the same topic. But I have 
just been looking through his papers—he made me his 
executor—and found, besides loose essays, the manuscripts 
of three books, two ready for the press, and one only 
wanting revision. The first, at which I knew he had long 
been working, was a monograph on the ornithology of the 
neighbourhood. He had already found a publisher ; and, 
as the work is accurate and exhaustive, it will doubtless be 
approved by the learned. The second is a series of essays 
in psychology, some of which have already appeared. They 
are not likely to be popular ; for the public will find them 
brutal, and specialists will condemn them for heterodoxy. 
But I have submitted them to one authority ; and he 
advises publication. He differed, he said, entirely from the 
conclusions ; but found much of the analysis new and > 
worthy of record. 

Last of all, I found, to my surprise, a treatise on casuistry, 
nearly complete. This he seems to have written for diver- 
sion. The cases discussed are all fantastic, frivolous, 
occasionally horrible. Many of them are introduced by a 
mock narrative, the events of which are as exuberantly 
grotesque as the carvings of a French cathedral ; but each 
case is discussed with scholastic gravity and precision, and 
the discussion so turned and handled as to cast light upon 
real issues, though the illumination is commonly indirect. 
Thus, he considers the case of the medieval student who 
wrote to his spiritual adviser to confess that he had acci- 
dentally done reverence to a Jew in the manner proper to a 
Doctor of Divinity, having been deceived in the dusk by 
similarity of attire. He considers the case at length, and 
arrives, by a process of careful logic, at the conclusion that 
the sanctity of a doctor resides in the attire, and not in the 
person. He next demonstrates that all sensible things are 
what they seem to the percipient, and thence infers that, in 
this case, the gaberdine was substantially a doctor’s hood, for 
so long as it appeared to be so. Accordingly, the Jew 
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inside it was for the time being a Doctor of Divinity, and, as 
such, entitled to the reverence paid him. The student is, 
therefore, acquitted of sin. 

Appended to each manuscript was a careful review of 
its contents, which, if I find a publisher for the books, shall 
appear as an appendix ; for it is scarcely likely that any 
critic will be equally impartial or keen-sighted. I hope that 
their publication will amuse him ; for, the last time I saw 
him, he told me with glee that he had just been “ dishing 
the critics.” And this, doubtless, was what he meant. 

F. R. Earp 





HERBERT SPENCER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY ' 


T might at first sight be regarded as an illustration of the lapses 

to which even the most consistent are liable, that, after pro- 
testing all his life against the modern mania for personalities, Herbert 
Spencer should have left behind him an autobiography which, for 
fulness of personal detail and frankness of self-analysis, will bear 
comparison with the Confessions of Rousseau. Himself admitting 
the anomaly, he defends his course by reference to this very mania. 
“No one whose name has been much before the public can escape 
having his life written”; and it seemed wise to forestall by an 
authentic narrative the irresponsible industry of the professional 
book maker. The position taken is unassailable ; and our first 
feeling is one of satisfaction that, by what he characteristically 
describes as “an induction from common experience,” Spencer should 
have been led to make this concession to the taste of his time. For 
this extraordinary work will certainly take its place among the 
masterpieces of its class. 

Its defects are obvious ; and if I dwell upon them it is because 
they are in their own way curiously instructive. In the first place, 
fascinating as the story is, there is too much of it. Including their 
appendices, these two massive volumes reach a grand total of nearly 
1100 closely printed, large octavo pages ; and such bulk is the more 
remarkable, because Spencer himself keeps the centre of thestage nearly 
all the time. That he met many interesting people, and saw many 
interesting things, is of course true; and here and there we come 
across admirable bits of description, and more especially of charac- 
terisation. Yet such passages are incidental ; and disappointment 
must be felt that there are relatively so few of them. Throughout, 
the writer has his eye upon himself, suggesting great self-engross- 
ment. Moreover, though we welcome every detail, no matter how 
trivial, that serves to give a fresh glimpse of the man’s personality, 


1 London: Williams and Norgate, 1904, 2 vols. 
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there are many pages in which the narrative is clogged with unessen- 
tial particulars about summer holidays, movements from place to 
place, fluctuations in health, which would gain greatly by condensa- 
tion. Nor is this occasional prolixity the most important drawback. 
Judged as literature, the work otherwise leaves much to be desired, 
Spencer rightly speaks of the “ architectonic faculty,” or power of 
“constructive imagination,” which went to the building of his 
philosophy. But the Autobiography shows that, magnificent as are 
the results it enabled him to achieve as a thinker, this power helped 
him but little when he turned from philosophy to literature. His 
narrative skill is very slight ; one reads with the constant feeling that, 
so far as artistic effect is concerned, the materials are by no means 
used to advantage; while the pleasure of reading is frequently 
marred by a conspicuous dryness and rigidity of manner. It was 
said of Gibbon, that he described his journeys from London to 
Buriton in the same majestic periods as he used in recording the 
downfall of States. It may be said of Spencer, that he deals with 
personal experiences and relationships in the heavy and cumbersome 
style of the Synthetic Philosophy. Throughout we miss the warmth 
and colour, the unrestraint, simplicity, and power of appeal, which 
are the proper notes of such a work. Spencer, as is well known, 
gave close attention to the question of style ; he wrote on it (as on 
everything he touched) freshly and suggestively ; he was always 
greatly concerned with the form of expression, and revised with 
fastidious care. Yet, while sufficient, and sometimes admirable, for 
the purposes of philosophic exposition, because always lucid and 
correct, his own style remained habitually pedestrian, inflexible, 
monotonous, clumsy. In his closing “Reflections,” he recognises 
his shortcomings. But he fails to draw the moral which every reader 
will certainly draw for him. He fails to see that what was wanting 
in his training as a stylist was, precisely that literary culture which he 
despised and denounced. The Autobiography may now be cited 
against him, as evidence that his theory of education was incomplete. 

Spencer strikes the keynote of his narrative by describing it as 
“a natural history of myself,” intended to furnish “a useful 
accompaniment to the books which it has been the chief occupation 
of my life to write.” As Gibbon in his Autobiography never lost 
sight of ‘the historian of the Roman Empire,” so Spencer never 
loses sight of the Synthetic Philosopher ; directly or indirectly 
almost everything he sets down is brought to bear upon his great 
life-work—its inception, his preparation for it, the conditions under 
which it was pushed slowly to completion. How entirely he lived 
for that work is now clear ; and, no less clear, its vital connection 
with the man himself. In the genesis of any system of thought 
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“the emotional nature is a large factor ; perhaps as large a factor 
as the intellectual nature”—so much, that is, depends upon 
character, ag distinguished from genius, that a body of philosophy 
gains incaltulably in interest and meaning when its roots are seen 
to strike deep down into the soil of personal life. It would hardly 
be extravagant to say, that these elaborate chapters of inner history 
are absolutely essential to a true understanding of Spencer’s work ; 
at any rate, they may be safely recommended as the best possible 
introduction to the Synthetic Philosophy. By the help of the full 
and wonderfully luminous digests here furnished of his earlier 
writings, we can now follow him, stage by stage, as he was slowly 
feeling his way to the fundamental ideas which constitute the basis 
of his system, from their first germinal suggestions as far back as 
1842, to the final formulation of the complete doctrine of evolution 
in the revised First Principles, in 1869 ; and when the end of the 
long intellectual quest has been reached, we find ourselves at a 
point of vantage from which the whole Synthetic Philosophy may 
be seen spread out, with all its main outlines already clearly marked. 
Such a record of developing and consolidating thought is necessarily 
of absorbing interest ; and Spencer is fully justified in emphasising its 
practical helpfulness, For “the ultimate product” is certainly 
“rendered more comprehensible by contemplation of its growth.” 

But, while primarily a “natural history” of himself, and a 
chronicle of the evolution of his ideas, these volumes have also 
their more purely personal side ; for they contain a detailed analysis 
of mental and moral characteristics, and a discursive record of habits, 
tastes, likes, dislikes, opinions of things in general, and, one is 
almost tempted to add, prejudices, Students of Spencer’s more 
formal writings, indeed, will be quite prepared for the idiosyncrasies 
here disclosed, and will light upon little in these pages which will 
cause them any shock of surprise. But to know Spencer here is, of 
course, to know him in a more intimate and domestic way, to 
get far closer to him than has hitherto been possible—itself a 
matter of interest in the case of one who was once described to me 
by an enterprising American journalist, disappointed of an interview, 
as, after the King, the most inaccessible man in England ; and even 
passages which only repeat views set forth eisewhere more system- 
atically, have, like utterances in conversation, the telling advantage 
of greater abandon and spontaneity. 

In considering the character here so elaborately self-depicted, the 
trait which seems to stand out most strongly—and this partly, 
though not wholly, on account of the stress which Spencer himself 
lays upon it—is his absolute independence, his total disregard of 
convention, tradition, accepted ideas and canons, his fearless defiance 
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of authority in every form. Examination of family documents led 
him to regard his “ ingrained nonconformity ” of nature as a well- 
established blood characteristic, which, strongly exhibited through 
several lines of ancestry, became particularly marked among the 
Spencers in the generation immediately preceding his own. In the 
elder Spencer and his brothers, the quality of individuality “ was very 
decided” ; they were all looked upon as eccentric ; one of them, 
Thomas, the clergyman, even as a trifle mad. Religiously, they 
diverged more or less widely, though in different directions, from the 
Methodism in which they had been bred, thus dissenting, as Spencer 
says, from the family form of dissent ; politically, though Whigs, 
they refused to accept the ready-made creed of current Whiggism ; 
socially, they showed little respect for ordinary ceremonials and 
usages. Doubtless, then, Spencer is right in considering his noncon- 
forming temper as hereditary. But, however this may be, the whole 
tendency of his home-life during boyhood, of early surroundings and 
examples, and of what would be called the totally unsystematic and 
even lax nature of his education, was, not to check but to foster his 
spirit of self-assertion, and his hatred of having opinions imposed 
upon him by others. An incident which occurred at Hinton, when 
he was only thirteen, indicates how early the impulse to revolt was 
manifested by him. He was reading Arnott’s Physics with his 
uncle, and openly called in question the doctrine of inertia there 
expounded ; his uncle came to Arnott’s rescue, “and my constitu- 
tional disregard of authority was shown by dissenting from the 
opinion of both.” Few men, as Spencer says, and as the world very 
well knows, have ever exhibited such disregard of authority more 
constantly or more conspicuously than he did throughout his long life, 
both by his complete philosophical independence and, in public issues, 
by his readiness to espouse the most unpopular cause. His habit, 
first and last, was, as he here declares, to say always exactly what he 
believed to be true, heedless of consequences, and even if he found 
himself in a minority of one. That it was quite in harmony with 
this fundamental quality of character that his political principles 
should from the outset have been uncompromisingly individualistic, 
is a point that calls for no discussion. It may not be at once so 
apparent, however, that his repudiation of ordinary scholastic culture, 
as tending to nourish mental subjection, and his intolerance of mere 
book learning, are also expressions of the same essential spirit. 
Always a most impatient reader, he made many books, but was in no 
sense a book man; he had no feeling for books, and certainly no 
reverence for them. Even on subjects directly connected with his 
own lines of interest, his curiosity concerning what others had said 


was singularly small. | Locke’s Essay had stood as long as he could 
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remember on his father’s shelves ; at twenty-four he had not yet 
cared to open it; and when at length he began to read Kant, and 
found himself at variance with that writer on the doctrine of Time and 
Space, he instantly threw the book aside, and read no more that day, 
or, apparently, on any day. “It has always been out of the question 
for me,” he naively acknowledges, “to go on reading a book, the 
fundamental principles of which I entirely dissent from.” It was, in 
fact, not in his nature, as he elsewhere observes, to be much affected 
by other people’s thoughts ; and had the question—what books 
have influenced you?—been put to him, he would doubtless have 
replied, that he could reckon no book among the formative forces 
of his life. ‘ It seems as though the fabric of my conclusions had 
to be in all cases developed from within—refused to be built, and 
insisted upon growing.” 

The general heterodoxy in respect of a large variety of subjects, 
to which this pronounced independence naturally led, gives much 
piquancy to the views freely expressed in these volumes. Spencer's 
attitude is one of constant challenge to orthodox opinion. He 
breaks a lance once more with those who uphold the Humanistic 
ideal in education, the value of the classics, and the discipline of 
languages ; makes a fresh assault upon the decimal system ; and 
indulges in some sweeping criticism of current political aims and 
methods. In these matters, and in such as these, he is upon his own 
ground. But, when he touches upon questions lying outside his 
special province, he speaks just as strongly, and is just as little 
troubled to find himself, as is commonly the case, at odds with those 
who, as experts, are looked up to as leaders of opinion. He points 
out the defects of Turner, and, incidentally, of course, falls foul of 
Ruskin ; disparages — Michael Angelo, and the old masters 
generally, admiration for whom he regards as superstition ; finds 
fault with Greek sculpture ; ranks Plato’s Dialogues, for dramatic 
power, below the work of “our third-rate novelists” ; criticises 
Wagner as “a great artist, but not a great musician,” and as being 
non-dramatic in his music ; and writes of the architecture of Venice, 
of its palaces, and of St. Mark’s, in a way which he correctly antici- 
pates is calculated to “astonish” the reader. In all such cases, 
Spencer is solicitous to show that his judgments are not dictated by 
caprice ; he supports them by long explanatory arguments ; and 
exhibits them as resting logically on a firm foundation of scientific 
principles. Yet one has the feeling that, in places, he not only 
parades his heresy, but rather too manifestly enjoys it. It is well 
enough that he should tell us in so many words that he could not 
or would not learn French ; but, after all, is the inability anything 
to be so proud of ? Towards the end of his life he seems, indeed, 
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to have become aware, that his chronic insubordination of nature 
had not been without its disadvantages. It had too uniformly 
generated the mood of antagonism to things as they were, and by 
violence of reaction had induced a tendency to underestimate the 
past, and to treat a little too indifferently “ what others have said 
and done.” Penned at seventy-three, as the expression of a gradually 
growing conviction, this admission of the “ defect of his quality ” has 
a value not easily exaggerated. 

Allied to this extraordinary independence was an equally extra- 
ordinary originality, or inventiveness. That astonishing fertility of 
mind which enabled him to strike out new paths in whatever subject 
engaged his attention, was continually shown, as the present narrative 
testifies, in matters wholly unconnected with his special lines of scientific 
and philosophical enquiry. In early life, for example, he devised 
schemes for rationalising writing, for a philosophic language, and for 
a new nomenclature of colours, on the plan of the mariner’s compass ; 
as a boy he made his own solutions of problems in geometry; and, 
among all sorts of other inventions, may be reckoned a scheme 
of zrial locomotion, a binding pin for manuscript and loose music, a 
fishing-rod joint, an invalid bed, an instrument for measuring the 
velocity of engines, a new escapement for watches, and improve- 
ments in planing machinery, in dressing artificial flies, and in the 
printing press. Clearly we have here an illustration of a ‘con- 
structive imagination ” of immense power, working with equal ease 
in many directions, and can realise something of the “ keen delight ” 
which, he tell us, was yielded by “ intellectual conquest” in any 
field. Yet it must be added that this wonderful inventiveness, this 
instructive tendency to push out always from the old to the new, 
were curiously combined with a pronounced dislike of novelty 
merely for the sake of oer shin change when it did not mean 
improvement. It is well known that, in dress, he adhered to fashions 
long out of date ; and I have myself often heard him declaim against 
the widespread love of substituting new things for old, when the 
old were far more satisfactory. Anelaboration of this idea occupies 
three pages in the second volume of the Autobiography. He refers 
to such common household articles as salt-cellars, jugs, extinguishers, 
and inkstands, to prove how forms “in every way admirable” have 
actually been ‘ expelled from the market.” 


“And then the insane love of change shown in such cases we find 
accompanied by an insane resistance to change in other cases! When 
cogent reasons for giving up established usages are manifest to everyone, 
people persist in them ; and where there is every reason for adhering to what 
they have got, they are eager for something else.” 


, ee ee, 


It is evident, as I remember him once saying to me, @ propos of some 
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small domestic occurrence, that “you can never make sufficient 
allowance for the stupidity of people !” 

A third very marked characteristic, closely associated with those 
I have already named, was what he himself describes as an “ abnormal 
tendency to’ criticise.” With him the critical faculty held such 
despotic sway that, inducing always a fault-finding temper, it led 
not infrequently to “ disagreeableness in social intercourse,” and in 
part debarred him “from the pleasures of admiration,” by rendering 
him “too much awake to mistakes and shortcomings.” It was 
certainly most unfortunate, for himself no less than for those about 
him, that he carried this critical spirit habitually into the affairs of 
daily life. To find tolerable satisfaction in the ordinary routine of 
existence, one must be willing and able to shut one’s eyes to many 
things. Spencer would not ignore ; and the consequences were a great 
deal of futile irritation, and the waste of much intellectual and 
nervous energy. I used to note in him a want of the sense of pro- 
portion; the most trivial matters were treated laboriously in 
reference to general laws ; and as much brain power was devoted to 
the devising of a new fork for toasting bacon as might have served 
for the writing of a section of the Sociology. This might strike an 
outsider as merely absurd ; but it had its tragic side. It meant, as I 
always saw in my intercourse with him, and as I now find Spencer 
admitting, the destruction of the ability to enjoy life in a simple, un- 
sophisticated way. He notes that, many years ago, when he used to 
attend the opera a good deal with George Eliot, he remarked to 
her : 


“how much analysis of the effects produced deducts from enjoyment of the 
effects. In proportion as intellect is active, emotion is rendered inactive.” 


Throughout the whole range of his emotional experiences this truth 
was exemplified. One evening, in early life, his attention was called 
to a very beautiful girl, and he was asked what he thought of her. 


“ Any other young fellow would have launched out into unmeasured praise. 
But my reply was—‘I do not quite like the shape of her head.’ ” 


He adds, that this over-developed critical tendency was probably a 
“chief factor in the continuance of my celibate life.” 

On the whole, the revelation of these volumes fully bears out the 
conclusion I had privately reached, that the chief obstacle to the 
complete enjoyment of life was, in his case, not ill-health, but lack 
of the power of self-abandonment. As Mr. Grant Allen once said 
to me: “Spencer has an intellectual appreciation of the value of the 
emotions.” But he could not accept the emotions on their own 
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validity. The intellect sat always in judgment upon them. “Be a 
boy as long as you can !”’ was the maxim on which, he says, he had 
always acted ; more correctly, I should suggest, on which he had 
always striven to act. He knew, as well as anyone, the need of a 
simple uncritical relationship with things; he tried hard, painfully, 
to achieve such relationship; but, as he did this deliberately, 
consciously, watchfully, the effort defeated itself. To philosophise 
about pleasure is fatal ; we must catch it unawares, even if, like the 
old gentleman mentioned by Mr. Hutton, we have to hide our 
macaroons away in odd places, in the hope of forgetting about them, 
and of lighting upon them presently by happy accident. Spencer’s 
persistent self-watchfulness led, not only to hypochondria, but also to 
such an analytical habit as made unsophisticated acceptance of the 
world impossible. Even the sudden play of the sportive instinct 
was ruthlessly clapped under the critical microscope. Once, dining 
at Freshwater, he made Lewes laugh by exclaiming: “ Dear me, 
these are very large chops for such a small island!’’ Good! But 
to this pleasant irruption of whimsical humour he appends the 
cumbrous commentary : 


“that with me, any tendency towards facetiousness is the result of temporary 
elation; either . . . caused by pleasurable, health-giving change, or, more 
commonly, by meeting old friends.” 


This is positively depressing. Spencer had a keen sense of humour, 
and in these volumes are some amusing anecdotes—as of the 
phrenologist who, having examined him, reported that “such a head 
as this ought to be in the church” ; of the conceited woman who 
wished Shakespeare were alive again, for “ how we should enjoy one 
another’s conversation ”’ 3 of the binding of a set of his own works 
for special preservation in “light divinity calf,” and so on; while 
some capital sayings of Huxley and George Eliot are reported with 
due appreciation of their point. But here again he failed in the 
faculty of irresponsibility. Over the lightest play of humour, as 
over all things else, the critical power kept sleepless guard. 

How serious this was, can be realised only by an attempt to 
measure the effect on the entire human side of the man’s life. The 
emotional nature was held in perpetual restraint. He significantly 
notes that the predominant sentiment with him had always been 
that of Justice—the most abstract of the sentiments, and the one 
furthest removed from the range of common sympathies, “In 
most men, personal considerations conquer impersonal ones; in 
me, the contrary happens” ; the world which to most of us is a 
world of flesh and blood, to him was rather a world of abstract 
principles. It was his great misfortune in boyhood, as he recog- 
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nises to the full, to have no brothers or sisters ; and what in after 
life he needed before all things was just that plexus of common 
human relationships, interests, responsibilities, from which, for one 
and another reason—his early poverty and struggles, his self-devo- 
tion to a gigantic task, the isolation which this entailed, his break- 
down in health—he was actually debarred. It is at once pathetic 
and suggestive to find him “ longing ” to have his “ affections called 
out” ; hoping, at thirty-five, “to begin to live some day”; and 
discovering, amid all the ennui of invalidism and old age, that his 
keenest pleasure was furnished by the society of two little girls, 
children of a friend who “lent them” to him at his request. It is 
upon this aspect of the long story, I suspect, that, alae these 
remarkable volumes, the reader will be most likely to dwell. The 
greatness of Herbert Spencer’s achievement is to-day recognised by 
all; and the Autobiography will destroy no illusion by its frank and 
faithful presentation of a marvellous intellect, a great career, a 
singularly noble, pure, transparent, and upright character. As a 
record of rare courage, patience, accomplishment, the work is in the 
highest degree stimulating. But it has a melancholy side which 
cannot be ignored, and which, to the student of human nature, will 
yield much food for thought. 
Witiiam Henry Hupson 
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OTHER REVIEWS 


EDUCATION IN AMERICA! 


T is difficult to over-estimate the value of Mr. Mosely’s great 

contribution towards Educational Reform in this country, and the 
importance of these Reports to all who are engaged in educational 
work. The instructions which his Commissioners received were, 
primarily, to report how far the conspicuous success of American 
industry was due to American systems of education. Their 
answers to this principal question are practically uniform: that 
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American industrial prosperity and the condition of American 
Education are not related as effect and cause, but are parallel effects 
of a number of other causes—an invigorating climate, the enthusiasm 
of a young people in a country whose vast resources are still 
imperfectly explored, the activity of certain great individuals, the 
absence of social barriers acting as a restraint upon free development, 
and the constant immigration into the American Continent of the 
most adventurous spirits from all countries of the Old World. All 
these things have created a spirit of boundless energy and confidence 
in the future, stimulating individuals to make the most of them- 
selves in every way, and, in particular, giving rise to a phenomenal 
enthusiasm for education, which may well be the envy of all other 
peoples. That the spread of education, and its range and character, 
are not the causes of the present industrial prosperity of the United 
States, is clear from the fact that this prosperity had set in before 
the modern educational systems had begun their work, and that 
many of the greatest industrial leaders have reached the summit of 
their career without any such general education as is now to be 
obtained. But as a force which maintains and will maintain that 


1 Reports of the Mosely Educational Commission to the United States of 
America. London: Co-operative Printing Society. 1904. 
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prosperity, and will in all probability be increasingly adapted to that 
very end, it is impossible to overrate the significance of education. 
American industry is now at a stage in which it requires men of high 
general and special training in every department to maintain it at 
all. The matter is summed up by President Roosevelt in a sentence 
quoted by different Commissioners in a variety of forms, which 
recall the Synoptic problem: “Education cannot save a nation, 
but no nation can be saved without it.” 

From the political point of view, it is much more clearly 
recognised in the United States than it is with us, that a democracy 
in which freedom and equality are to be realities is only a workable 
institution if the citizens have the knowledge and the training 
which will enable them to use their privileges well ; and that, as a 
matter of policy, it is better to have an expensive educational system 
than an expensive penal one; for, with certain reservations, it 
seems that education and crime vary inversely. Hence the political 
importance of a system which provides education free for all its 
citizens from infancy to maturity, and is backed by ungrudging 
public and private expenditure on what is regarded rightly as 
the first condition of true freedom. With us, on the other hand, 
education has, until recently, been accorded grudgingly and 
suspiciously to all but a small minority of the population ; the 
issues have been confused by the prejudices of class and sect ; and the 
one thing needful, the making of effective citizens, has been almost 
entirely lost sight of, both in the higher and the lower kinds of 
educational work. We have then much to learn. 

First, we have to learn the value of a single organisation in- 
cluding all the main branches of education. From the Common 
School to the High School, from the High School to the College or 
the University, the American student is travelling along one road, 
on which all start together ; and the poorest has a really equal chance 
with the richest of completing the journey. With us there are 
gaps, which distinctions of wealth and class make it very difficult to 
pass, between primary and secondary schools, and between many 
secondary schools and the Universities. Our secondary schools, 
instead of forming part of a system and being bound to do a well 
understood work with some degree of efficiency, are protected from 
organisation because they are private ventures, or else are possessed 
of large endowments; they are of very many kinds, and yet it is very 
difficult to say what special work each professes to do, and to 
what each professes to lead ; no pains have been taken to make clear 
and easy the connections between the lower and the higher grades, 
or between the higher and the Technical Colleges or Universities ; 
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om * regards efficiency, the responsibility is limited to the 
satisfying of parents, with whom education in any true sense is of 
very small account. Organisation is our first need, whether on a 
decentralising plan, like the American, or under central control. 
Probably, in our present condition of indifference, local opinion 
would not be sufficiently interested to manage things well; and a 
centralised system would be necessary. It must inevitably be long 
before any such organisation can be completed in this country. 
The delicate work of dealing with richly endowed bodies and with 
vested interests in the maintenance of bad schools and bad methods 
will need the utmost caution ; and, in all probability, the work will 
have to be done by a series of unostentatious reforms, working 
upwards from the bottom of the scale. We have, moreover, a special 
difficulty in having from the first to deal largely with the 
children of unskilled labourers, destined never to be more than 
unskilled labourers themselves, whereas in America, as Prof. Finlay 
tell us : 


“They do not aim at educating the unskilled labourer for his work in 
life. The unskilled labourer of America is supplied from abroad, from Italy, 
Hungary, the Slav countries and Scandinavia, and at present, in diminishing 
proportions, from Ireland. No boy in an American school looks forward to 
digging and delving for hire as a means of livelihood, nor does any girl con- 
template domestic service as her future work in life.” 


But with us, who cannot thus subsist on imported slave-labour 
(for so, from the economic point of view, it virtually is), 
the unskilled labour class has to be educated in the elementary 
schools ; and this must necessarily affect the organisation, keeping 
down the standard of the lowest grade schools, and excluding 
from their general work (at least in rural districts) some of the 
subjects taught in the Common Schools of the United States. The 
length of the complete educational course is also greater there than, 
in all probability, would be possible here. But, granted that many 
differences of detail would be necessary, the American organisation 
may well be kept before us as an ideal, 

Secondly, we have much to learn in regard to the education of 
the citizen as such. In the United States, the knowledge which a 
citizen must have if he is to exercise his rights intelligently, is 
imparted with special care, and the spirit of patriotism fostered 
in every way. The cult of the flag is perhaps overdone ; but it 
is no exaggeration to say that every American has the opportunity, 
if he is not actually obliged, to learn how he is governed, what 
is the working of all the principal departments of public life, and 
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what his own duties and opportunities are. It is not too much 
to say, on the other hand, that, in this country, if any one learns 
these things at all, it is by accident. Our so-called educated classes 
are, for the most part, hopelessly ignorant of the political institutions 
and the economic conditions of their country ; and the labouring 
classes are an easy prey to anyone who cares to mislead them. 
We are at present a democracy destitute of the one thing which 
makes democracy justifiable—a generally diffused and intelligent 
knowledge of political and economic facts ; and there is little sign 
of any attempt to remedy this. Yet, unremedied, such a state 
of affairs has in it the seeds of revolution and anarchy ; it almost 
compels politicians to be dishonest, to speak falsely, to do evil 
that good may come. 

Thirdly, the Reports leave no room to doubt that this country 
is very far behindhand in the adaptation of Technical Instruction to 
practical needs. No American can enter a commercial or manu- 
facturing career with any chance of success, unless he has been 
through a long and careful training, given him freely, for the most 
part, by his State, and including a training, not only in practical 
operations, but in the theory on which they are based, and involving 
the constant exercise of his own inventive faculties and his powers 
of independent action and experiment. He must learn also all 
that a captain of industry should know of his own and other 
modern languages, the political and economic conditions of the 
time, and the methods of business, A few years ago, the master 
manufacturers distrusted, and would not employ, college-trained men. 
Now they demand them above all others, and even pay them while 
they are learning their practical work ; we are told that the standard 
of education in the different States and the output of manufactures 
varies together, and that the statistics in which the careers of the 
College students are recorded testify to the success of the new system 
from their own point of view. Further, the divorce between teaching 
work and practice, almost universal in this country, is unknown 
in the United States, where the more practical work a Professor 
has, the more he is esteemed as a Professor, and the more surely his 
efficiency is believed in. Now no doubt the student of an American 
College, who has been able to specialise on quasi-professional lines, 
is not the same thing as the graduate of one of our older 
Universities ; but our own Technical Colleges and the newer 
Universities and University Colleges might learn very much from 
these Reports, as to the work which will supply a general education 
as a basis for a professional career, and will stimulate discovery and 
invention in a way which will give immense impetus to English 
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industry. In some respects we are more hampered by Trade 
Unionism than the Americans, who, we are told, would laugh to 
hear that under our Technical Instruction Acts “as a concession to 
Trade Unionism the one thing we may not teach is the one thing 
the students want to learn”; and English Trade Unionism and 
English employers are alike much less intelligent, and much more 
blind to the real unity of interest between them, than is the case in 
America. But there is no reason why many of the practical lessons 
to be learned from American Technical Education should not be 
applied, even under present conditions. In the matter of agricultural 
education, and the spread of information on agricultural subjects, 
American methods seem to be almost ideal ; but we can only call 
attention to them in passing. 

But, while we can thus learn very much from the Reports as to 
the aims of education, we need not give ourselves over to the 
American spirit unmodified. The enthusiasm for education is valu- 
able in proportion to the high or low view taken of that which 
education consists in; and, with most Americans, the uppermost 
thought seems to be that education enables the individual to make 
his way in life, and that this is its object. The Commissioners 
differ on the question whether this is to be called materialism or 
not ; and most of them prefer some kinder name—“ ambition,” or 
the like. There probably exists in America, as elsewhere, every 
gradation between the purely materialistic or commercial and the 
most generous views of education. But if materialism means the 
neglect of things which do not tend to practical advancement, 
expressible ultimately in terms of the currency, the tendency in 
America seems to be set mainly in the direction of such materialism. 


“The whole thing,” writes Mr. Papillon, “is intensely practical—possibly 
too practical for the retention of a high standard of liberal education and 
traditions of culture—for the pressure of commercial life seems to be driving 
the Universities to shorten or whittle down the academic and literary sides of 
their training. To an outsider, it seems as if some of the Universities and 
Colleges were trying to do too many things in too great a hurry, without 
taking pains to define and consolidate the foundations of liberal culture which 
a University training is supposed to guarantee.” 


If this is true of the Universities, it seems to be even more 
true of the lower grades of education—the Common Schools, the 
High Schools, and the Technical Schools and Colleges. In the 
latter, for instance, though the Commissioners are often reminded 
by their informants of the importance of a general education 
as a preparation for the professional, we find that this still means 
an education such as will be definitely useful for professional 
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purposes. At least, nothing at all is said of all that is implied 
in our English idea of culture—of the love of poetry, of art 
and music, of philosophy, of the esteem of knowledge for its own 
sake—in short, of all those things that ennoble /eisure, and supply 
worthy and impersonal motives for work. It may be that these 
things are valued in America as they are here ; but somehow these 
Reports leave an impression, that the American idea of education is 
not the only one that we want to see realised in England, and that, 
if our older Universities and Public Schools were to give up the less 
practical side of culture, we should lose something of inestimable 
worth, though not expressible in the language of the market. For 
the newer Universities and Colleges, and for middle grade schools, 
the American system may serve as a model : in many of their chief 
departments of work we are apparently far behind, both in efficiency 
and enthusiasm. But there is a more excellent way, if it is only 
a way for the few. 

When we pass from the aims to the methods of education, the 
most striking point is the continual effort on the part of teachers to 
make the pupil think for himself, frame his own problems, and work 
out his own answers. There is much less formality and much more 
free discussion in class than with us, seldom verging on disorder, 
and very productive of alertness and keenness of mind. In com- 
parison with these, accuracy and book-knowledge are less esteemed ; 
indeed, in subjects which have no bearing on his projected career, 
and especially, it appears, in languages (apart from English), the 
standard of attainment and correctness is distinctly below ours—and 
ours is quite low enough. The same result is in part, no doubt, due 
to what is otherwise a very enviable feature of American education, 
the comparative freedom from examinations and from competition 
for prizes and scholarships. The young American in his own 
interest will work, and work well, without them. Here, in 
England, it is hard to say what would happen if the stimulus of 
approaching examinations were removed, and no emoluments offered 
to the abler men. We seem to be in the dilemma of having to 
deliberalise a liberal education by basing it on examinations, or to 
give it up entirely for studies of a purely professional value. The 
remedy for the situation here again seems to lie in a series of small 
and quiet reforms, by which the number of examinations and 
examining bodies may be diminished, and the work required by 
them brought into harmony with true ideals of education ; and, 
beyond this, in the individual influence of teachers with whom 
culture counts for more than prize-winning. There seems also to 
be an opening for a modified form of the system by “accrediting ” 
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certain schools, instead of examining individual boys, for purposes 
of entrance to Universities and Colleges. But whether University 
degrees can ever be given in England on the evidence of the 
candidates’ tutors, is more than doubtful. 

As regards the co-education of the sexes, which is maintained 
throughout the scale in America, the writers seem to be agreed that 
such a plan emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros ; but it is generally felt 
that it tends to make the young men more effeminate than they 
should be ; and, while there is less shyness and more naturalness in 
the social intercourse between young men and women than there is 
with us, we are warned that co-education also tends to postpone the 
age of marriage, since neither the young man nor the young woman 
is likely to cherish any illusions about the other. This is a little 
unkind ; but there may be some real danger of this nature. The 
connected fact, that women are an immense majority of the whole 
body of teachers (owing to the low salaries paid for teaching), is 
generally regarded with disapproval by the Commissioners, and is 
certainly surprising, when we consider the lavishness of State and 
private benefactors in regard to buildings and appliances. 

Manual training is gradually coming to be recognised here as a 
highly important branch of education, though it has by no means its 
due place as yet, either in primary or secondary schools. The 
Reports (and especially that of Prof. Reichel) make quite clear, 
on the ground of American experience, what are the advantages and 
the limitations of this kind of education ; and the number and 
variety of the experiments made in this matter in America entitle 
the treatment of the topic in the Reports to special attention. 

The darkest passages in the Reports concern athletics, which 
are reduced in America to a purely commercial and unsportsmanlike 
system ; and the quotation from President Eliot’s account of 
athletics at Harvard is one of the unpleasantest things we have ever 
read. English professionalism (professional or amateur) is bad 
enough ; but it is at least far removed from this. 

We have only been able to mention very briefly some of the 
most important issues raised by this volume. Every page must be 
studied in detail by those who would reform English education with 
the help of the experience gained by other peoples. Mr. Mosely’s 
generosity will not have been wasted, if it leads at least to a more 
emphatic insistence on the demand for organisation, for clearly con- 
ceived educational aims, for closer cooperation between educational 
bodies and the professions and industries, and, above all, for the 
cultivation of intelligent citizenship. 

A. W. Pickarp CAMBRIDGE 
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A SURVEY OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY! 


A WRITER who undertakes to interpret the philosophy of 
the past must possess qualifications not often found together. 
He must combine confidence in his own opinion with respect for the 
opinions of other people. He must not allow the greatness of 
historic names to cover anything that looks like confusion of thought; 
yet he must be able to recognise that a true insight may often lie 
behind verbal inconsistency. His own view of the problems he is 
discussing must be definite enough to enable him to weigh other 
men’s ideas, instead of merely repeating them ; yet it must not be so 
rigid that he can see only want of logic in those who do not share it. 
All of these essential qualifications are displayed in the present work 
by the Master of Balliol ; and the result is a contribution of much value 
to the history of Greek philosophy. It is a book from which the 
general reader might learn a good deal, and from which the professed 
student could not fail to learn something. The criticism may suggest 
itself, that the process of translating classical thought into modern 
terms is sometimes pressed too far, so that Plato and Aristotle are 
made to concern themselves with conceptions unlikely to occur to 
anyone who had not studied the philosophical writings of the 
nineteenth century. But this in a scholar is the least dangerous 
of faults. The restatement of a problem in new language means, 
at the least, a genuine attempt to grasp it, and a challenge to 
opponents ; and if Dr. Caird’s readers are more inclined to quarrel 
with him than they might have been if he had kept to more familiar 
language, they should at any rate be grateful to him for having 
given them something to quarrel about. 

The title of the book itself suggests a challenge. The Evolution 
of Theology promises a more definite summing-up as to the final result 
and value of Greek thought than we should expect from an ordinary 
history of Greek philosophy. It is true that the field covered is the 
same as usual, since Dr. Caird allows theology to include questions 
of metaphysics, ethics, logic, and politics, and to mean, indeed, some- 
thing much the same as philosophy in its widest sense. But Evolution 
must be taken to mean something more than history. It implies 
that we are considering a series of events from a point of view, from 


1 The Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers. By Edward Caird. 
Glasgow : Maclehose & Sons. 1904. 
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which the result is regarded as of more importance than any step in 
the process. And, if this is a fair interpretation of his intention, Dr. 
Caird is committed to a position which it is clearly difficult to defend. 
For he begins with Plato and Aristotle ; and his evolution extends 
through the Stoics to Philo and the Neo-Platonists. This is rather 
as though we were to write an account of the evolution of English 
poetry, which should begin with Shakespeare and lead up to the 
twentieth century. Dr. Caird, it is true, is able to show that there 
was a development throughout this period in a certain part of the 
field with which he deals. But his evolutionary view, while it gives 
continuity of interest to his treatment, tempts him sometimes, we 
think, to lay too much stress on less important figures in the history 
of philosophy, and even to strain his interpretation of the views of 
particular philosophers. 

It is a leading idea in the book, that the fundamental weakness of 
Greek philosophy was a tendency to dualism, which continually ex- 
presses itself in different forms, appearing in turn as the separation 
of mind from matter, of knowledge from opinion, of theory from 
practice, of reason from the affections. This seems at first paradox- 
ically different from what is generally represented as characteristic 
of the Greek view of life. And, though Dr. Caird undoubtedly 
makes out a case for his contention, he would have made it clearer 
if he had explained how his view is to be reconciled with the 
more usual one. The explanation would seem to be that, though 
Greek philosophy can, in a sense, be described as dualistic, the dual- 
ism is characteristic, not so much of Greece, as of philosophy. It is 
a commonplace, but in the main a true one, to say that Greek 
literature shows as little sense as any civilised literature well could of 
a conflict between human nature and its environment, or of the 
elements of human nature with one another. It is only with the 
growth of philosophy, and first to a marked extent in the philosophy 
of Plato, that the Greek mind becomes occupied with distinctions 
and oppositions in the nature of things. These distinctions, it is 
true, are in Greek philosophy often set sharply against one another, 
in consequence of a tendency to definiteness which made it natural for 
the Greeks, when they felt a logical difficulty, to say so. But the 
natural bent of their genius, as it discloses itself in literature, was 
not towards dualism ; and this raises a presumption that the various 
antagonisms, which Dr. Caird notes, may be accounted for by specific 
intellectual grounds, rather than by a general desire to split up the 
world and human nature into separate halves. 

In treating of Plato, however, Dr. Caird’s position provides 
him with a natural starting-point. The opposition between the 
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world of ideas and the world of phenomena was at once the founda- 
tion of the Platonic philosophy and its main difficulty ; and, if it is 
true that the connection between the two worlds was to Plato no 
less real than the opposition, it is still a fair criticism to say, that 
he never succeeded clearly in showing how he conceived this con- 
nection to be effected. But it is surely going too far to hold that 
this gap in Plato's theory of knowledge implied any want of 
interest in the practical side of life. The inquiry into the nature of ideas 
was designed to provide lessons for statesmen ; and the philosopher 
in the Repudlic must descend to instruct his fellow dwellers in the 
cave. It is very probable, if we accept the view as to the order 
of the dialogues adopted in this work, that Plato came to admit 
that the attempt of the Repudlic to base politics directly upon 
metaphysics was, in the form there employed, a failure ; but he 
pursued both studies to the end of his life with the same interest, 
though he pursued them separately. Subject, however, to the point 
just mentioned, there is little which one could wish to criticise in 
Dr. Caird’s account of Plato; and the chapters in which he 
shows how Plato came to frame the theory of ideas, and how he 
endeavoured to modify and correct it, are a clear and interesting 
discussion of a difficult question. 

The conception of dualism seems less in place when applied 
to the Aristotelian philosophy. There is a sense in which every 
philosophy may be said to be dualistic. Every philosophy must 
start with conflicting or apparently conflicting principles, which 
it proceeds to bring into relation, and to reconcile as it can. In 
this sense, no doubt, Aristotle is a dualist ; but is he so in any 
other? To say that he recognised conflicting principles, is only 
to say that he started from facts; to say that he did not com- 
pletely harmonise them, is only to say that he was no more suc- 
cessful than anyone else has been in producing a finally complete 
system. On the whole, however, it might be maintained, that we 
have in his work the most sustained attempt made by any Greek, or 
perhaps by any, philosopher to conceive the world as a whole in a 
form intelligible by reason, and yet not altogether remote from 
ordinary experience. The solutions which he offers are not 
always either clear in themselves or consistent with one another ; 
and Dr. Caird is fully justified in much that he says about these 
inconsistencies and obscurities. ‘He is, however, hardly justified in 
blaming Aristotle for not having found a complete solution (for 
that is what the charge of dualism would in this case amount to) 
except from a point of view from which Aristotle’s difficulties can 
be shown to be solved; and this point of view is nowhere ex- 
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pressed by him with the requisite clearness. The general line 
of his criticism seems to be: that Aristotle was led astray by false 
abstractions, which he should have transcended by rising to the 
conception of an organic unity. It is probable that Aristotle him- 
self, with his liking for large and imaginative ideas, would have 
been quite content to accept this phrase, if it had been put to him, 
as a statement of the aim of philosophy. He might, however, 
fairly have added that, though it may be true, it is not sufficiently 
explicit. To use such language is surely to indicate a problem rather 
than to solve it. 

This brief note of dissent does not, of course, do anything like 
justice to Dr. Caird’s elaborate discussion of a very difficult 
question. It may with more confidence be argued, that his general 
conception of Aristotle has led him, in one or two places, to find a 
dualistic tendency, where the opposite view is equally, or more, 
consistent with the expressions used. Thus, it is not necessary to 
suppose that Aristotle means to deny scientific value to ethics, 
because he says that an element of inexactness must arise in applying 
ethical principles to practice; and, indeed, such a view would be incon- 
sistent with the whole Aristotelian conception of science. General 
principles, just because they are general principles, cannot 
apply exactly to all the circumstances of each particular 
case. In the case of ethics, it is particularly important to bear 
in mind this qualification ; but the qualification does not prevent 
the principles themselves from being true. Nor is it by any means 
clear, as Dr. Caird appears to assume, that Aristotle conceived 
his highest virtue of contemplation as detached from action and 
feeling, and consisting merely in an intellectual realisation of 
general laws. From the treatise on Friendship in the E*hics, we 
should rather infer that it is concerned as well with the ordinary 
relations of life, though it regards them from a special point of view. 
“We are able to contemplate our neighbours better than ourselves, 
and their actions better than our own.” 

In the systems of the later philosophers, to whom Dr. Caird 
devotes a considerable part of his book, we find an abrupt change of 
substance and method. It is an instance which shows, in a striking 
way, how far philosophy is from proceeding on what would seem to 
be the natural line of development. The great movement of thought 
which culminated in Plato and Aristotle suddenly died away, and 
was replaced by interests of a quite different kind. There were, it 
is true, schools at Athens which professed themselves the successors 
of those philosophers ; but they produced no Aristotelian, and, 
except Aristotle, no Platonist. Many things contributed to the 
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change ; but perhaps the most important was the substitution of a 
moral for an intellectual interest. With Plato and Aristotle, the 
search for an account of things which would satisfy the intellect, 
though it was by no means the only impulse to speculation, was an 
impulse independent of any other, and not second to any other. 
With the later philosophers, the primary object was to construct 
a logical basis which would justify some element in the moral 
or emotional life felt by them to have a special value. Their 
attitude may be not unfairly described in the words of the Stoic 
disciple to his master: ‘* Give me the doctrines, and I will find the 
proofs.” The same general tendency appears in various forms in 
the different sects. The Stoic looked for a force which would enable 
him to defy the attacks of circumstance and his own passions. The 
Epicurean, interested in the quiet development of his personality, 
readily took for granted a theory of the world which showed the 
unreasonableness of taking too much trouble about the State or the 
future. Plotinus developed his elaborate system to explain and 
justify the visionary trances in which he found the highest element 
in life. 

Strange as the doctrines of some of these sects might appear, 
their conception of the aim of philosophy appealed more readily to 
the general public than did that of the earlier philosophers, It was 
at this period that philosophy came to have the meaning, which it 
usually bears in literature, of a moral guide which assists its votaries, 
with such success as it can, in enduring the toothache. The Stoics 
and their contemporaries, though they understood human nature less 
than Aristotle or Plato, were themselves more intelligible to the 
ordinary man, even if he did not always understand them quite 
correctly. We have a tolerably distinct idea of how a Stoic, or a 
Cynic, or an Epicurean, would behave; though it would be 
difficult to say what a Platonist or an Aristotelian would be like 
in practical life. The later philosophers, that is to say, aimed at 
forming character ; and in this way they exercised a more obvious and 
direct influence on the world than their greater predecessors had done. 
The Repudlic of Plato remained, as he described it, laid up in 
heaven ; but the Stoics brought the Law of Nature into practice, 
and modified the government of the Roman Empire. 

The prominent place which Dr. Caird gives to the later Greek 
philosophers may thus be justified on the ground of their human 
interest and practical importance. We find it difficult, however, to 
follow him when he argues that they displayed in certain respects 
an intellectual advance on Plato and Aristotle. Their theoretical 
speculations seem to contain little more than reminiscences of their 
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predecessors, not always correctly understood ; and it would be hard 
to show that they added anything fresh of importance, either to 
metaphysics or to the formal theory of ethics. Their contribution 
to history was that they introduced new ideals, and developed 
new types of character. And the importance which Dr. Caird 
assigns to them leads us to conjecture that, on the whole, his 
main interest in the present work is concerned with character 
rather than with’ speculation. His conception of Greek philosophy 
as an evolution becomes in this light more intelligible. Great 
thinkers and great systems occur seldom in the world’s history. 
They are, no doubt, influenced by common thought, and influence 
it in their turn ; but the connection in either case is hard to discern. 
It is, however, much more possible to trace a continuous development 
in the general level of moral feeling from time to time. The question, 
then, which it remains to ask is, whether such a change in the moral 
ideals is distinguishable in the period covered by the present work, 
and how far it was a loss or gain; since, if there was any definite 
result of the evolution of Greek philosophy, it must be looked 
for here. 

Dr. Caird has summed up one element of the change in the 
saying of Bacon that: “ Prosperity was the blessing of the Old 
Testament, but adversity the blessing of the New.” It would have 
been relevant to add, that Bacon was, for his own part, satisfied in 
practice with the less exalted blessing of prosperity. Both his 
preaching and his practice are significant of the change. To 
Aristotle, who expresses in this respect the customary Greek 
thought of his time, some degree of worldly prosperity is indis- 
pensable to a noble life : to the Stoic or Christian moralist it is 
unnecessary, or even a hindrance. Aristotle’s adherence to common 
sense gives a freshness and vigour to his ethical discussions, which 
later ethical writers, in face of ideals that they can neither ignore 
nor quite genuinely express, often fail to show. But, on the 
whole, we must recognise that Aristotle has here failed to fathom 
the resources of human nature. There was another change in the 
moral consciousness during the period in question which was, 
perhaps, of still more far-reaching importance. Greek thought of 
the classical period, even as expressed in its greatest philosophers, 
was contented to regard human beings as slaves or tools. Stoicism, 
and still more Christianity, replaced this exclusive view by an 
insistence on the worth and dignity of Man as such. While Dr. 
Caird lays full stress on the greatness of this advance, he does not 
very clearly show how he conceives it as being related to the general 
development which he describes. If, however, he means us to take 
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the view that this was the prize of evolution, and even that it was 
so much worth having as to compensate for all that was lost, we 
should not wish to disagree with his verdict. Only we would urge, 
that the intellectual force and the disinterested search for knowledge, 
which were the leading characteristics of the best Greek philosophy, 
were not evolved into anything, but simply disappeared, and that 
a moral advance, though it may be better than these, is not the 
same thing. 


R. Mayor 


THE BURDEN OF IRELAND! 


R. DAVITT dedicates his book to the Celtic peasantry of 

Ireland and their kinsfolk beyond the seas ; and every true 
Irishman will be grateful both for the dedication and the gift. 
No one has won the privilege of narrating the struggle of the last 
fifty years for the land in Ireland with more bitter suffering and 
more entire devotion than Michael Davitt. Born in the very 
darkest year of Ireland’s history—the year when food worth 


millions, and grown on Irish soil, was being shipped to England to 
pay the landlord’s rent, while, through the action of what English 
statesmen called “ God’s Providence,” the Irish people were starving 
on grass and being buried coffinless in any hole by the roadside 
—he is himself of the very blood of the Celtic peasantry. 
One of the earliest memories of his childhood is the eviction of his 
mother and the rest of the family from their cabin in Straide ; 
and, thirty years later, one of his first great speeches for the Land 
League was delivered on the very place where that little cabin had 
stood. Through the years of exile, parents and children still kept 
up the Irish language. Patriotism was in the heart of the family ; 
and the boy was but following in his father’s steps when he 
devoted himself to the service of the Irish people as soon as he 
was grown. It is for the Celtic peasantry that he has fought and 
laboured. When others were devising constitutions, Michael 
Davitt has never forgotten the labourer on the farm, the man 
of the bog, the half-naked brood that “stripe” the hillsides of 
Mayo. For him the one question of all has been the land. Five- 


1 The Fall of Feudalism in Ireland, or the Story of the Land League 
Revolution. By Michael Davitt. London: Harper & Bros. 1904. 
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sixths of his life he has given up to fighting the battles of his 
harried and suffering kin upon the land. The other sixth he has 
spent in English gaols. 

Speaking with this unimpeachable right, he now tells us the 
inner history of that long effort. He tells it with the modesty and 
assurance of a man who has a cause so great that all thought 
of self has disappeared. Of himself he hardly speaks at all, except 
when a quotation from a speech of his illustrates the history, or 
when some mention of his action is unavoidable in the course of 
events. Otherwise, readers who had not followed Irish history 
year by year for themselves would hardly suppose that the author 
had been a man of any particular prominence ; and even the meagre 
references to himself are so covered up, that only those who read 
carefully or know the story beforehand, will find them. But of the 
other great actors upon the scene he speaks with freedom, and with 
true generosity. There have been sharp enough divisions among 
Irish leaders, and Mr. Davitt has played his own part in them; 
but in the whole of this long book, ranging over the controversies 
and victories and defeats of fifty years, 1 do not remember a single 
instance in which he says an evil or ungenerous word against any 
Irishman, or Englishman either, who was true in his heart to the 
cause of Ireland, as he understood it, or in general policy was 
above deception, and aimed at higher things than the advancement 
of his own fame or fortune. It is not a bitter book; and there 
is no rant of vague denunciation in it. Chapter and verse are 
always given; and it is only when he describes some definite 
instance of meanness or double-dealing that Mr. Davitt allows the 
flame of indignation to blaze for a moment above the surface. 
So it is, for instance, when he speaks of Sir Richard Webster’s 
apology for the unparalleled wrong done to Mr. Parnell and others 
by the publication of the Pigott forgeries : 


“ After the evidence which has been given” (said Sir Richard Webster, 
then Attorney-General), “we are not entitled to say that they are genuine.” 
Nothing more thoroughly English in spirit (in the matter of an Irish wrong) 
could better illustrate the boasted Anglo-Saxon love of “fair play,” than this 
incident in the history of this centre of England’s pride of power. A man 
who stood for Ireland and her cause was foully and atrociously wronged in 
the interest of English rule ; this very chamber having deliberately voted the 
commission of political opponents by which it was hoped the trish leader 
would be for ever politically destroyed. He, however, escapes this plot and 
peril by the confession of the man who was paid by the allies of the Govern- 
ment to destroy him, and the words quoted above were the true expression 
of England’s sense of what “ fair play” means, when an Irish leader has been 
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saved by chance or good fortune from a deliberately planned scheme of 
political assassination. 


It is unhappily true of the baffled enemies of Ireland in the 
Government and elsewhere; but it is harsh to include the whole 
English people in the shame. Mr. Davitt admits in another 
place that, after the collapse of Pigott and The Times, Parnell 
was as much the hero of London streets as of Dublin. But 
for the Divorce Court trial, which was unhappily his ruin, the 
English people would at that moment have granted Parnell any- 
thing he asked for his country; and the bitter contention of 
generations would have been ended. But when we remember that 
the author of that apology was both the law-adviser of the Crown 
and the leading counsel for The Times, we cannot wonder that 
Mr. Davitt takes his words as representing the general feeling of 
the most respectable section of the country. And in that he is 
probably right. 

Necessarily, the book makes a sad story; for it recounts the 
long series of mistakes, failures, and acts of oppression enacted by 
a strong and ancient race that prides itself above all upon its instinct 
for government, its practical good sense, its love of freedom, and its 
humane protection of the oppressed. Every single good quality 
that is supposed to be peculiarly English has been found wanting in 
the treatment of that island which is so near, so small, and so open- 
hearted. But other qualities that are not peculiarly English have 
been wanting too, and perhaps more fatally wanting. Few English- 
men claim that the race is particularly logical or particularly 
sympathetic. Because it is not logical, Mr. Davitt is able to say: 
“‘ Nothing has been more consistent in the policy of British statesmen 
than their inconsistency.” And because it is not sympathetic, he 
can say that England’s rule in Ireland has invariably proceeded 
along the lines of most resistance. It has been “a systematic 
opposition to the four great underlying principles of civilised 
society as these lived and had their being and expression in Celtic 
character.” And by these four principles Mr, Davitt means: the 
love of country, a racial attachment to the hearthstone and family 
association with land, a fervent loyalty to religious faith, and a 
national pride in learning. From time to time the English people 
themselves have been strongly moved by at least three of these 
principles ; yet, mainly for want of sympathetic imagination, they 
have rewarded the Irish love of country with the gallows and the 
prison ; in the last reign alone they have destroyed two hundred 
thousand Irish homes; they have made the Irish religion a crime 
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in times past, and they still make it a disadvantage ; they have 
made Irish learning a felony, and they still refuse to Ireland a 
university that the people can attend without sacrificing their 
self-respect. 

On these things we need not go to an Irishman for testimony ; 
we need only recall a few sentences from Mr. Gladstone’s speech 


leading for the one truly remedial measure ever proposed by an 
English Government for Ireland : 


“Go into the length and breadth of the world,” he said on June 8th, 
1886—that fatal day—“ ransack the literature of all countries, find if you can 
a single voice, a single book, in which the conduct of England towards 
Ireland is anywhere treated except with profound and bitter condemnation. 
Are these the traditions by which we are exhorted to stand? No. They 
are, in fact, the sad exception to the glory of England. They are a broad 
and black spot upon the pages of its history.” 


In the last twenty years we have seen the traditions that Mr. 
Gladstone called the glory of England, forsaken ; we have read a 
new and darker character upon the pages of her history ; and that 
lamentable change has arisen from her refusal to efface the broad and 
black spot, which remains conspicuous even when the whole page is 
darkened. 

In this sense, Mr. Davitt’s story is, as I said, a sad one; for it 
shows us the recent phases in the long-drawn and helpless failure of 
a nation that claims an imperial capacity for the administration of 
other peoples. From the Irish side, it is sad too. It shows how 
nearly success has often been gained, and how often fortune has 
suddenly snatched away the prize, not by the collapse of a principle, 
but by some temporary and casual event—the crime of three or four 
men, the personal pride of one leader, the momentary lack of 
judgment in another. Inevitably, the shadow of the Parnell 
tragedy hangs over the book, and never before has the nature of 
that impenetrable man been described to us with more intimate 
knowledge and more vivid portraiture—not even in Mr. Barry 
O'Brien's Life of Parnell or in Mr. Morley’s Gladstone. But, sad 
reading as the book must be for both sides in the contest, it is with 
no sense of despair that we lay it down. Here is a story of 
indomitable persistence, of a spirit that is time after time trampled 
down, only to rise in some new and more vital form, inspiring a 
devotion that can be frightened by nothing, but welcomes all the 
penalties of coercion and law as its highest reward. Of the very 
latest forms that this spirit of unyielding nationality has taken, 
Mr. Davitt has nothing to say. They do not come within the 
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scope of his review of the gradual deliverance of the peasantry from 
their feudal lords. But all who can appreciate the struggle for a 
national idea against almost overmastering forces, will read his 
book, not with any sense of despondency, but with encouragement 
and delight. And those to whom the cause of the Irish peasantry 
is the first cause in all the world, will find in it a treasury of past 
deeds, and a full arsenal for their future use. 
Henry W. Nevinson 
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A LIBERAL POLICY IN THE NEAR 
EAST 


T is sometimes forgotten by the more humane parties 

which attempt from time to time, usually as isolated 
national groups, and generally in a mood of more or less 
apathetic despair, to impose upon their Governments a 
policy of disinterested intervention in Turkey, that a model 
and a precedent have been set them by a much less numerous 
but better organised class, which approached the problem 
of Turkish misrule from a very different standpoint. If 
the clauses of the Berlin Treaty, which provided in general 
terms for a sort of administrative autonomy in European 
Turkey, and for reforms under European supervision in 
Armenia, have remained a dead letter, the measures taken 
in 1881 to safeguard the interests of European finance in 
the Ottoman Empire are completely efficacious, and, from 
the bond-holders’ point of view, entirely satisfactory. 
While the Powers can sometimes be induced to manifest, on 
behalf of humanity, a spasmodic and local interest in frac- 
tions of the Turkish dominions,— intervening at one moment 
in Crete, at another in Armenia, and again in Macedonia,— 
their financial interference is regular, permanent, and 
universal. While they can be induced, under the stimulus 
of massacre or insurrection, to make verbal representations 
to the Porte, which result in Turkish promises and Turkish 


schemes of reform, they have placed its external finance 
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under a department directed by Europeans, subject neither 
to Palace nor to Porte, and furnished with powers which 
render it independent alike of Turkish obstruction and 
diplomatic jealousies. Whatever convulsions may disturb 
the Empire and divide the Embassies, the administration of 
the Ottoman Public Debt pursues its work of collecting the 
revenues assigned to the service of Turkey’s foreign loans, 
under the guidance of an international council of experts in 
Constantinople, represented by European controllers in 
every corner of the Ottoman dominions. No nice considera- 
tion for Turkish sovereignty or Turkish prejudice interferes 
with the reality of this European control. The money 
which goes punctually to satisfy the demands of the bond- 
holders is always forthcoming ; because there is always at 
the chief centres of collection a European, served by native 
officials, regularly paid, and subject to a discipline which 
secures alike their loyalty and their honesty. 

The Public Debt, it is true, cares very little about the 
manner of collection. The tithe may have been raised by 
grinding the faces of the poor, by dishonest tax-farmers 
and tyrannical gendarmes, who have provoked an insurrec- 
tion to levy it. The Public Debt is only interested in the 
amount of the impost. But when once the harvest of blood 
and tears is garnered in the local government granaries, the 
Public Debt disposes of it to advantage, and duly banks the 
proceeds. And it is only a part of the machinery which 
steadily raises the tribute that Turkey pays to Europe. 
More in evidence is the tobacco monopoly, equally efficient, 
because its clerks and controllers also are Europeans, and 
because it too employs its own native servants, and works 
in complete independence of the corrupt Turkish adminis- 
tration. 

The railways are a further illustration of this steady 
European exploration of Turkey. They twist and gyrate, 
rolling their unnecessary mileage in serpentine curves over 
untilled plains. For every unprofitable kilometre, the Porte 
must pay an annual subsidy; and, in the construction of the 
lines, the Hirschs and their successors have seen to it that 
the kilometres shall be as numerous as possible. They 
carry few freights save military supplies, few passengers 
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save the soldiers and prisoners—or, it may be, emigrants 
fleeing from the desolation and oppression, Every mile of 
these concessions won by corruption is guarded by its scores 
of ragged, unpaid troops. The railway passes over burned 
villages, lonely plains, and undrained marshes ; but, year by 
year, because the Powers stand behind its promoters, the 
revenues of bankrupt provinces are punctually converted 
into dividends for its European shareholders. The tithes 
that go to the payment of these profits may have been 
raised by methods comparable only to the fiscal processes of 
the Congo; but the steady pressure of Europe must be 
respected. From time to time, an object lesson reminds 
the Sultan that, while he may trample on treaties and 
exterminate Christian races, the rights of capital must be 
honoured. It was only the other day that a French fleet 
went to Mytilene to enforce the payment of the extravagant 
price and the usurious interest charged by a pair of French 
Jews, who supplied some trinkets to the harem of Abdul 
Hamid’s uncle. Not a vessel moved to stay the slaughter 
of tens of thousands of Armenian Christians, or to save the 
Macedonian villages from becoming ruins, tenanted by 
widows ; but, through all the carnage, one catches a glimpse 
of the satisfied features of some Levantine financier—the 
face that launched a thousand ships. 

In these precedents, the humanitarian parties of Western 
Europe may find a goad and a model lesson. Could they 
but apply to their Governments a pressure as resolute and as 
intelligent as that which the Turkish bond-holders and rail- 
way concessionnaires have always brought to bear, they might 
achieve results no less considerable. If the machinery of 
the Public Debt can be kept at work in every corner of the 
Empire, so too can the machinery of reform. If the in- 
direct revenue raised from tobacco can be subjected to 
European control, so too can the direct revenue of the 
tithes. Ifa European department can be created to tap the 
exchequers of each province for the benefit of the investor 
in London and Paris, it is just as possible to create an inter- 
national service to supervise the actual collection of the 
tithes themselves. The international movement which took 
definite shape a month ago with the London Conference 
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between delegates who represented Parliamentary parties in 
England, France, and Italy, might well place before itself a 
programme as far-reaching as that of international finance. 
It is not enough to focus public indignation when some 
sensational event has directed attention to some isolated 
region of Turkey. The responsibility which Europe has 
assumed, in guaranteeing the integrity of the whole Turkish 
Empire, involves a duty which is not limited to the 
suppression of massacres, or the liberation of revolted races. 
The normal and universal misgovernment, as gross in 
regions where Christians form a feeble minority as in those 
where they constitute an insurgent population, demands a 
steady effort towards European penetration and control, no 
less drastic and no more partial, than that which cosmo- 
politan finance has initiated. The problem of Armenia is 
urgent and immediate; and, before many months have 
passed, that of Macedonia may again claim a separate con- 
sideration. But it would be unfortunate if this new inter- 
national organisation were to confine its interest to these 
regions. It is only feasible to liberate the subject races of 
Turkey one by one, and to alienate its territory piecemeal. 
Such violent solutions have to wait for some unusual crisis or 
catastrophe. But it would be possible, by two administra- 
tive reforms, to render existence tolerable to the masses of 
Abdul Hamid’s subjects, who stand no immediate chance of 
emancipation. If security could be guaranteed, and the 
system of taxation civilised, Christians and Moslems alike 
could afford to wait in patience for a final solution. 

The first end could be secured by the creation of an 
international Ministry of Police in Constantinople, with 
full powers to enrol European officers and to reorganise the 
gendarmerie throughout the Empire. For the second 
service, the machinery of the Public Debt is ready to 
hand. It would be a comparatively easy extension of its 
present functions, to charge it with the direct collection of 
the taxes which it now receives only at second hand. The 
Sultan would, doubtless, resist, as he resists every beginning of 
interference. But the reform would serve the interests of the 
State, no less than those of the peasantry. As things are, 
the oppressive taxes are dissipated between the dudsicant 
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who farm them, and the Turkish officials who supervise 
the process of extortion. The Turkish treasury would 
actually gain by a system of collection which would be 
honest as well as humane. No friend of Turkey can 
dispute the magnitude of the present scandal. Lord Percy, 
than whom there is no stauncher Turkophil, cites a typical, 
if somewhat extreme case, in his book on Armenia. A 
tax-farmer raised from a single village no less a sum than 
9,000 piastres. Of this he paid just one-tenth into the 
treasury. The balance of 8,100 piastres was divided 
between himself and the Pasha, who winked at his 
proceedings. The system of farming the tithe has been 
“abolished” throughout the Empire more than once. It 
still persists, not because the State profits by it, but because 
it is the chief means by which the official class and the 
local Moslem gentry contrive to exploit the peasantry. Its 
abolition would dissipate at one blow the present alliance 
between the Hamidian bureaucracy and the Turkish landed 
aristocracy, and rob the official classes of the interested 
tolerance which they now enjoy. Many a powerful Bey, 
who is in private a sharp critic of the Sultan’s misrule, 
would find himself freed for effective opposition, if once he 
had ceased to profit as a tax-farmer from the corruption 
which benefits his purse while it outrages his conscience. 
But the mere abolition of the farming of taxes would be a 
futile reform. It would simply substitute the official for 
the private robber. It is necessary to confide the business 
of collection to some honest Civil Service ; and of this the 
international administration of the Public Debt offers a 
suitable nucleus. Such a change would do much to relieve 
the peasants from oppression, and the State from bank- 
ruptcy ; while it would also liberate forces which might 
come in time to exert a real pressure from within, making 
for efficiency and reform. 


But, while one hopes that the new cosmopolitan party 
which is grouped around the International Eastern Questions 
Association will not lose sight of the larger task of trans- 
forming the Ottoman administration as a whole, there is an 
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immediate problem on which it must concentrate all its fight- 
ing energies. ‘The epoch of massacre has begun once more 
in Armenia. The troubled regions are so inaccessible and so 
remote, news travels so slowly, and the Powers are so reticent 
and so indifferent, that it is difficult as yet to form a precise 
notion of what is happening. But enough of the terribly 
harrowing reports which come from Armenian sources, have 
been confirmed by official admissions and by letters from 
American missionaries, to justify the gravest anxiety and the 
most energetic intervention. It would be disingenuous to 
disguise the fact, that provocation has been given to the 
Turks by the Armenian revolutionary party. It is onl 

under the impulse of the sort of panic-fear which the least 
whisper of revolution seems to inspire in the Turkish mind, 
that wholesale massacres take place. But, apart from 
massacre, the daily oppressions of the Kurds, the iniquities 
of the tax-gatherers, and the mingled savagery and incapacity 
of the police, create a situation which would justify any 
revolt that promised the least desperate hope of improve- 
ment. As M. Delcassé himself put it six weeks ago, in the 
French Chamber, the Porte’s denial of reform has left the 
Armenians no resource save rebellion. But, whatever be the 
moral justification for revolt, the means of this ruined 
people are pitiably inadequate. So scattered that they are 
hardly anywhere a majority of the population, so crushed by 
the feudal tyranny of the Kurds that they have rarely the 
spirit to resist, with no friend across the frontier, no rallying 
point of sympathy and freedom, they are quite incapable of 
insurrection. A few bands of reckless Armenian guerillas, 
massed in fives or tens or twenties, perambulate the country, 
exercising a spasmodic terrorism upon their own people, or 
wreaking a richly-earned revenge upon individual Kurds. 
It is only the accident that they are Christians who profess 
a political aim, which attracts the attention of the authori- 
ties. Were they Kurdish tribesmen or Turkish brigands, 
they might lead their outlaw’s life for long years, undisturbed 
and almost unnoticed. It is not the relative condition of 
anarchy which they create that incenses the Turks ; their 
crime is simply that they have raised a national standard. 
And, accordingly, the Kurds have been let loose, while 
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regiments enough to suppress a terrific rebellion have been 
concentrated within the disturbed area. The guerillas 
worked in the mountains of Sassoun ; but, since the moun- 
tains are difficult of access, the troops and the Kurds were 
poured out upon the plain of Moush, where they terrorised 
the peaceful Armenian villages, until their inhabitants fled 
to the mountains, not as insurgents, but as refugees. Little 
by little, the campaign proceeded, until at least twenty-five 
villages were sacked and burned—three by the rebels them- 
selves, and twenty-two by the Turks. In the end, the 
mountains too were invaded ; and some small part of the 
fugitives who were overtaken among the glens and ravines 
were carried back to the town of Moush. What became 
of the rest is as yet uncertified by any official statement. 
Some slaughter there has been ; and only the statistics are 
wanting. M. Delcassé and Lord Percy protest against the 
idea that these events present any analogy to the massacres 
of 1894-5. But, after all, a wholesale work of extermination 
cannot be organised in a day. A decade ago the method 
followed was slaughter by compartments. District emulated 
district, and fanaticism rose by a slow impetus to the final 
crescendo of the Orfa butcheries—when trumpets, sounded 
from the minarets of the mosques, gave the signal for the 
killing to begin, and soldiers broke down the doors of the 
Armenian quarter for the mob to enter, while the remnant 
of the Christian population was burned alive, to the number 
of nearly two thousand, in the cathedral of the town. We 
are not yet at this stage. But already the epidemic of 
killing has spread from the regions of Sassoun and Moush 
to that of Van. Worst omen of all, the commander of the 
Army Corps stationed in the Armenian provinces is the 
same Zekki Pasha, who organised the participation of the 
regulars in the massacres of 1894; while among the civil 
Valis is the Ferid Bey, who, as Chief of Police, contrived 
the butchery in Constantinople. It may be true that the 
Porte has given satisfactory assurances. But it is not the 
Porte but the Palace which organises these abominations ; 
and if Abdul Hamid has begun by a tentative and an essay 
of massacre to ascertain whether the Powers are still as 
ill-informed, as lethargic, and as helpless as they were, 
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assuredly nothing in their attitude has warned him to desist. 
Our memories are still scarred by the horrors of the 
‘nineties ; but, instead of treating the first symptom of their 
repetition as an act of contumacy and a challenge to Europe, 
even the Ministers of the Liberal Powers are content to sit 
down and assure us, that the Sultan has not yet slain as 
many victims as he did ten years ago. 

It is not difficult to explain the amazing apathy with 
which public opinion in England has received the first 
news of these Armenian excesses. Lord Rosebery is 
responsible for a pretty general conviction, that any interven- 
tion in Armenia would involve us in war with Russia ; 
and the section of public opinion which feels the horror of 
these massacres most keenly is precisely the section which 
is the sincerest in its aversion from war. There is something 
not a little droll in this attitude, at a moment when we 
are throwing down the gauntlet to Russian influence in 
Thibet. We do not seem to have the least fear of offending 
Russia if we can aggrandise ourselves thereby. But what, 
after all, is the ground for this particular distrust of Russia ? 
It is, no doubt, the case that Russia regards the Armenian 
provinces as her own ultimate inheritance. She would 
certainly oppose any meddling on our part which aimed at 
creating an autonomous Armenian principality on any 
nationalist basis. But that is impossible, for other reasons. 
The Armenians are too scattered to form a national State. 
Their case is, so far, radically different from that of the 
Cretans or the Bulgars of Macedonia. But to go further 
than this, and assert that Russia is opposed to any reforms 
in Armenia, that she views massacre with indifference, or 
even with favour, because she wishes some day to acquire 
Armenia without the Armenians, is a violent and quite 
unnecessary theory. It is, unfortunately, so much easier to 
explain her reluctance to cooperate with England in 1894-5 
on other grounds. 

The Armenian problem is a question with a history, and 
a history which would naturally inspire Russia with no 
small distrust of our aims and motives. Russia has not 
forgotten that, during the Crimean War, when a Russian 
invasion came near rescuing these provinces for ever from 
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Turkish misrule, her armies were baflled by the superb 
defence of Kars organised by an English general, lent for 
the purpose to the Turkish Government. It was the crown- 
ing irony of that achievement, that this brave and skilful 
soldier was himself convinced of the iniquity of our pro- 
Turkish policy. Of the Turkish Government General 
Williams wrote, that it was “an engine of tyranny perhaps 
unequalled in the world” ; and of the police who then, as 
now, harried and persecuted the Armenians, he said, in a 
Memorandum addressed to Lord Clarendon, that “no 
language can portray the infamy which characterises the 
life and character of this body of men.” His testimony 
incidentally disposes of the curious theory put forward by 
“ Odysseus,” that the oppression of the Armenians dates only 
from their recent attempts to conspire against Turkish rule, 
and to the echo of sympathy which these efforts have found 
in Europe. A generation later, we insisted on the revision 
of the Treaty of San Stefano, which contained a clause bind- 
ing Turkey to protect her Armenians from the Kurds and 
Circassians. The meaning of that change we were at pains to 
underline in the Convention of Cyprus. By that instrument, 
under the pretext of encouraging Turkey to a better life, 
we seized an island, and bound ourselves in return to assist 
Turkey in resisting any further Russian aggression in Asia. 
Our subsequent inaction made it obvious that our profession 
of reforming zeal was insincere ; and the natural inference 
was, that our only serious concern was to oppose Russian 
interference. Some divination of the impression which this 
record of ours must inevitably have left upon the Russians 
ought, one thinks, to have influenced our Foreign Office in 
1894. Russia could not fail to suspect us; and the first 
question which she would naturally ask herself would be, 
whether or not our proceedings betrayed any recognition of 
the especial claims which she naturally puts forward in 
questions that affect provinces that border on her own. She 
thinks of herself as the future ruler of Armenia. She alone 
has the force to make any European intervention a reality. 
An efficient diplomacy, which aimed at stopping the 
massacres and initiating reforms, would, one thinks, have 
begun by consulting Russia, and ascertaining on what terms 
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her cooperation might be obtained. Instead of this, we 
wasted nine months in inducing the other Powers to coerce 
the Turks into conducting an enquiry into her own 
massacres, although we had already received Reports from 
our own consuls, which described how young men had been 
burned to death, and young women driven into their own 
churches, there to be outraged and afterwards murdered by 
Turkish soldiers. Russia intimated coldly that she had 
as little faith in Turkish enquiries as in Turkish reforms. 
The first news of the massacres reached our Foreign Office 
in August, 1894 ; yet it was not until March, 1895, that our 
Ambassador in St. Petersburg, acting, apparently, even 
then on his own initiative, had a friendly conversation on 
the subject with the Russian Chancellor. Prince Lobanoff 
said that the important question was, to know what was to 
be done when the Turkish Commission had concluded its 
labours, adding that ‘he sincerely hoped some practical 
suggestion would be made.” Of that invitation Lord 
Rosebery’s Government took no notice whatever. That 
Russia was then, or is likely to be now, obstructive 
in any attempt to obtain her aid to stop massacres in 
Armenia, is not an inference which the facts will warrant. 
The conclusion is, rather, that she did not choose to follow 
our lead without any sort of preliminary discussion in a 
course of intervention, vague, dilatory, and fatuous in its 
methods, and with an ultimate aim which we ourselves 
were unable to specify. 

The moral of this blundering, which cost the lives of at 
least 120,000 butchered Armenians, is sufficiently clear. We 
can save Armenia only with Russia’s aid—the geographical 
position alone makes that clear. We can obtain her aid 
only by recognising her paramount influence. The parallel 
of Macedonia suggests a formula and a mode of action. 
The machinery which was proposed in the Miirzsteg 
scheme is even more applicable to Armenia than to 
Macedonia. Armenia is incapable of autonomy, and 
would lose nothing by a system of direct European control 
under a dual protectorate. Austria, of course, has no 
interests in Asia; but France has recently shown a keen 
concern for Armenia, and France, one supposes, would find 
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no difficulty in working smoothly with her ally. If France 
and Russia could be made jointly responsible for order in 
the Armenian provinces, it is conceivable that some real 
reforms might result. The need for. an international 
gendarmerie is as clamant as in Macedonia; and a control 
exercised by a French and a Russian Assessor might be trusted 
to eliminate the Kurdish bandits and the titled butchers 
who are still to be found in the ranks of the administration. 
This plan, no doubt, involves some renunciation of our 
treaty right as a Power possessing a special protectorate 
over the Christian subjects of Turkey in Asia ; but that isa 
right which we have never been able to exercise with effect. 
Such a renunciation could hardly fail to increase our moral 
influence, by clearing us of all suspicion of self-seeking. 
Moreover, if France could be associated with Russia in this 
duty, the claims of humanity would have a champion, as 
they have not in the partnership to which we have confided 
the destinies of Macedonia. A frank and spontaneous recog- 
nition on our part of Russia’s position, at a moment when 
she is certainly not able to vindicate it herself, could hardly 
fail to improve our relations with her, in a way that would 
react favourably on other aspects of the Near Eastern 
Question. The only alternative would be, to take advantage 
of Russia’s embarrassments in the Far East to settle the 
Armenian question ourselves. But such a course would 
at once endanger our good relations with France ; and, since 
we cannot send a fleet to the Taurus, or, for that matter, to 
Turkey’s Black Sea ports, we should find ourselves reduced 
to the old hopeless policy of forcing reforms on the Porte 
which we should be impotent to control on the spot. 


There is no hope of any solution of the Eastern Question, 
or indeed of much progress towards a solution, except on the 
basis of an Anglo-Russian understanding. For half a century 
our jealousies and our fears have postponed the emancipation 
of whole races, delayed the coming of freedom to the East, 
and involved Europe in the toleration of every abomination 
of tyranny, and every excess of massacre. But for us, 
Armenia would have been freed in 1854, and Macedonia in 
1879. There has been, of late years, an exchange of réles ; 
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but the old hostility exists, and, while we seek to-day to do 
the thing which our fathers thwarted, when Russia proposed 
it, it is from Russia herself that we encounter opposition. 
There could hardly be a more favourable moment than the 
present for coming to an understanding. The probabilities 
are, that Russia feels no small anxiety regarding her position 
in Turkey, while the war lasts in the Far East. To the 
Turks, her embarrassment means a momentary relief from 
a perpetual nightmare. To Austria, it has suggested the 
wisdom of enormous military preparations, of which the 
purpose is so obvious, that Count Goluchowski made no 
attempt to conceal it in his appeal to the Austro-Hungarian 
delegations to sanction the necessary estimates. The pro- 
occupations of Russia mean, that the golden opportunity has 
come for that advance on Salonica, which has long been the 
dream of Austrian Chauvinism. If there should be, this 
autumn, a renewal of Macedonian insurrection, Austria is only 
too likely to seize it as a pretext for the occupation which 
she has so long been preparing. Indeed, the only safeguard 
against this danger is, that it is so very obvious. The alarm 
which both Servia and Bulgaria feel has drawn them together 
in a rapprochement, which may pave the way for a defensive 
alliance ; while the Macedonian Committee, foreseeing that 
a reckless move might postpone for ever the dream of an 
autonomous Macedonia, will be very cautious in precipitating 
a fresh crisis. If there were nothing at stake save Macedonia 
itself, perhaps one might be willing to accept an Austrian 
occupation as a tolerable second-best. It would mean, as it 
has meant in Bosnia and Herzegovina, tranquillity, security, 
and justice. For the present anarchy and stagnation would 
be substituted a degree of material progress that would soon 
transform these miserable provinces into one of the richest 
corners of Europe. Nothing would be wanting, save the 
breath of freedom and the stimulus that comes of respon- 
sibility and independence. For a generation there could be 
no better solution ; and no shorter period of probation would 
suffice to educate these neglected populations, and to wean 
them from their suicidal feuds. But, unhappily, there is 
more at stake in Macedonia than the future of three Turkish 
vilayets. An Austrian occupation in the West, balanced, as 
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it soon would be, by a Russian occupation in the East, must 
mean the end of the dream of freedom in the Balkans. 
Neither Servia, nor Bulgaria, nor even Montenegro, could 
maintain itself as an isolated enclave within the embrace of 
two vast illiberal empires. Servia, cut off from the sea, at 
the mercy of hostile tariffs, and honeycombed by the secret 
intrigues of Austrian and Russian agents, is already indepen- 
dent only in name.  Bulgaria’s internal politics are an 
incessant struggle between her national party and Russian 
influences—a struggle so sharp, that her constitutional 
liberties have become little more than a formality. In 
Macedonia lies the key to her future. A Macedonia under 
Turkish suzerainty, governed, under any sort of constitution, 
by administrators responsible to Europe as a whole, is con- 
sistent with the continuance of Servia and Bulgaria. Indeed, 
from the moment that Macedonia is rescued from direct 
Turkish rule, these little neighbouring States will acquire, 
for the first time in their history, the possibility of a free 
life of their own. Nothing so much as this disastrous 
question retards their development at present. Loaded with 
armaments, preoccupied by external questions, haunted by 
the shadow of massacre and the dread of war, overrun by 
refugees and disturbed by the violence of the revolutionary 
committees which find a haven and a base within their 
border, Bulgaria, and, in less degree, even Servia and 
Greece, lack the leisure to pursue their own development. 
The grossest Chauvinism runs riot among them ; and, while 
this chaos of barbarism lies at their doors, civilisation and 
the ideas for which it stands seem remote and irrelevant. 
They are partisans in the rivalries of populations less de- 
veloped than themselves; and, although a frontier holds 
him at arm’s length, the Turk has still the power to haunt 
and degrade their lives. We are often impatient at the 
comparatively slow progress of the Balkan States towards 
stability and enlightenment. But, so long as we condemn 
them to live the turbulent life of borderers, we have no right 
to our disappointment or surprise. They can have no worthy 
or tranquil life until the question of Macedonia is solved ; 
as they can hope for no permanent or independent existence 
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The prospect of a division of the Balkan peninsula 
between Austria and Russia is one which no good European 
could welcome. One need not be a Russophobe to shrink 
from condemning the Bulgarians to the fate of the Finns 
and the Poles. In Armenia, there is no other alternative ; 
but Macedonia, with its preponderating Christian population, 
its long coast line, and its railway system which links it to 
the West, is emphatically a part of Europe, apt for self- 
government and open to international control. The present 
experiment must fail; because neither Austria nor Russia is 
particularly anxious that it should succeed. While Austria 
was compelling the Turks to admit Bulgarians to the 
reformed gendarmerie, one at least of her consuls in 
Macedonia used his influence to dissuade Bulgarians 
from enlisting in it. During the seven months which 
elapsed between the drafting of the Miirzsteg reform 
scheme, and its acceptance in a mutilated and useless 
form by the Porte, Sir Nicholas O’Conor was the only 
ambassador in Constantinople who supported it with any 
decision or energy. It is manifest that if Austria and 
Russia had been united and sincere, they would have forced 
the programme upon Turkey swiftly and in its entirety. 
In its present form, it constitutes indeed an indictment of 
Turkish rule, and therefore an encouragement to revolt, 
while it offers no serious guarantee of change. The two 
Civil Assessors who preside over the whole reforms have no 
powers more ample than those of a consul—they may 
remonstrate with Hilmi Pasha, but they cannot forcibly 
interfere with him. The idea of creating a genuine inter- 
national police, commanded by European officers, commis- 
sioned and non-commissioned, has been entirely abandoned. 
Instead, a handful of European officers, with no power to 
give the simplest order to a Turkish gendarme, have 
been scattered over the country as Inspectors. Hilmi 
Pasha has just issued a circular, informing his officials 
that these officers are mere technical instructors, and for- 
bidding them to enquire into grievances or to hear com- 
plaints. This direct challenge to the whole conception of 
a European control has passed almost unnoticed ; and, 
apparently, neither Austria nor Russia proposes to protest 
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against this reading of the scheme, still less to demand the 
dismissal of the Turkish “ Inspector-General,” whose whole 
policy is evidently—one does not blame him—to resist to 
the uttermost all European interference, as an encroachment 
on the sovereign rights of Turkey. It is obvious that the 
Turks, who have, after all, the normal prejudices of any people 
which possesses a vestige of patriotism, must resist, so long as 
Austria and Russia will tolerate resistance. ‘The remarkable 
patience which they have shown is hardly consistent with 
an intention that the scheme shall succeed. Sooner or later, 
it must break down, and give way to some more drastic 
proposals ; and the question for Liberal Europe is, which of 
its two rather divergent principles shall be extended. The 
gendarmerie scheme is more or less international, whereas 
the general administrative control is confided only to 
Russian and Austrian representatives. It should be the 
policy of the Liberal Powers to find, in the international 
aspect of the scheme, the germ of further developments. 
Let there be a real international police, under the executive 
command of Europeans, who must be numerous enough to 
post at least one European officer in every town, and a non- 
commissioned officer in every considerable village. If these 
men were armed with a real authority, they could make 
Macedonia tranquil within a month. The essential is, 
that the Macedonians should feel that Europe ‘as really 
assumed the responsibility of shielding their property and 
their lives. If, further, the collection of taxes were placed 
in the hands of the administration of the Public Debt, the 
most serious economic grievance of the peasant’s daily life 
would be removed. Finally, a division of the country into 
administrative areas, which followed, as far as possible, the 
lines of racial cleavage, would do much to settle the vexed 
questions of inheritance which at present make the country 
a pandemonium of civil strife. So long as Greeks and 
Bulgarians feel that, by the judicious murder of each other’s 
priests, teachers, and notables, or by the forced conversion 
of each other’s villages from one propaganda to the other, 
they can win territory for their respective races, so 
long will the present anarchy continue, Nothing short 
of a more or less final delimitation of their spheres of 
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influence, with the authority of Europe, will terminate 
their rivalries. 

It is possible that some approach to tranquillity, and even 
some relative prosperity, could be attained by these methods 
—that is to say, by withdrawing the more important 
functions of government from the Turk, while leaving his 
nominal authority intact. But no solution can be more 
than temporary, which does not destroy the wires that lead 
from every petty functionary’s desk to the Palace at Yildiz. 
The internationalisation of Macedonia will be complete and 
satisfactory, only when a European Governor has been 
appointed, who will own no allegiance to Constantinople. 
It should be the business of a Liberal diplomacy to prepare 
that solution in advance. A most important step has been 
taken in regard to Albania by Signor Giolitti’s Government. 
Like King Francis and the Emperor Charles, Italy and 
Austria have long been agreed. They both wanted Albania. 
Signor Tittoni, however, was able to announce, after his 
recent conference with Count Goluchowski, that this 
embarrassing unanimity has now been converted into an 
agreement, by which the two Powers bind themselves, 
should the maintenance of the status guo prove impossible, 
to solve the Albanian problem on the basis of national 
autonomy. If autonomy is just barely thinkable in Albania, 
it is eminently practicable in Macedonia. If the entente 
between England, Italy, and France is to count for anything 
in the Near East, it ought to be equal to the task of 
obtaining a similar guarantee in favour of the more civilised 
regions of European Turkey—not merely for the three 
Macedonian vilayets, but also for the neglected regions of 
Adrianople and Thrace. The recognition of Russia’s 
special claims in Armenia should do much to facilitate 
her assent to a charter of this sort. A preliminary under- 
standing on these points would go far to pave the way for 
a European Conference—the only means by which it seems 
possible to obtain anything approaching a complete and 
logical solution of Near Eastern Questions. 

H. N. Braitsrorp. 
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F all the subjects in which Englishmen endeavour, 
from time to time, to take an interest, there is none 
which they take up more reluctantly, or lay aside more 
gladly, than education. The only possible means of rousing 
the average Englishman to think at all of education is to 
confuse it with some other subject about which he has 
strong prejudices—with religion, or fighting the French, or 
sport. By calling some form of religious intolerance 
education, or by making out that education is a kind of 
playing at soldiers, or by kindling a controversy about the 
comparative merits of two different kinds of football, it is 
possible to stir up an interest which may even approach 
enthusiasm ; but in the theory or the practice of education 
in general, in the question what is being done with his 
children at school, and why, whether it is right or wrong, 
whether any improvement is possible or desirable, and 
whether anybody has any responsibility in the matter— 
in these questions the average Englishman takes no interest 
whatever. He has finished his own education, and is well 
pleased with the result ; but thinking of the process has no 
attraction for him. The nearest approach to a critical 
attitude is to be found when an Eton man sends his son to 
Winchester, or a Rugby man sends his to Marlborough. 
This indifference may be accounted for by two reasons 
or sets of reasons. It is partly congenital, partly acquired : 
it is partly due to something in the inherited character of 
the English people, partly to something in the aspect 
of education at the present day. To keep these factors 
distinct is perhaps impossible ; yet the consequences of the 
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habit of not thinking about education are so disquieting, 
that no one who believes at all in the responsibility of this 
generation for the next can afford to disregard them. 

There is no need to exaggerate the importance of 
education. Every human soul, like every human body, 
comes into life with a constitution made up of the accumu- 
lated survivals of a thousand ages; and five or ten years’ 
training will not transform that constitution, and make it as 
though it had never been. Yet, as in certain games, where 
skill and chance are intermingled, though the fall of the 
cards may again and again seem paramount, the skilled 
player wins in the long run, so, in the training of the 
young, though Nature is not to be expelled, dexterity and 
judgment will count in the result, and sometimes even win 
against the odds. The difference made to any given boy or 
girl by the most careful and ingenious management is 
seldom obvious ; still, the difference between a bad school 
and a good school is often but too easy to detect in the lives 
of boys and men, girls and women. It might be supposed 
that this difference would interest most people a little, and 
some people even a great deal ; and if those who have the 
power to choose how and where their children shall be 
educated would, for as much as ten years, take education 
seriously, the effect upon the national character would 
be greater than any change that has happened since the 
making of England. 

Unfortunately, nothing short of compulsion will cause 
one generation to devote itself effectually to the interests of 
the next ; for the principles of Grandgousier are obsolete, it 
seems, in that respect, and few of us have sufficient imagina- 
tion to feel that the life of our childen is our own life 
renewed, with our own experience to guide it. What Mr. 
Charles Booth sees in London as a whole is true of England 
as a whole: the most conspicuous feature of modern life is 
the weakening of the family tie. This is in part an inevit- 
able result of modern progress: for the strength of the 
family lies in the weakness of the individual, and must give 
way as the increasing demand for youth to do the work of 
the world brings early independence of thought and action, or 
increasing wealth enables parents to cut their children off 
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with a competence instead of trying to bring them up 
sensibly. 

But inevitable results are seldom as bad as they look ; 
the history of the world is full of examples of irresistible 
forces colliding with immovable objects, with the result, 
not that the world comes suddenly to an end, for fear 
of committing itself to an inconsistency, but that, in some 
rather indefinite, unscientific way, when the collision is over, 
both the force and the obstacle are still there, and much the 
better for it. In human nature, fortunately, there is always 
the unaccountable to be reckoned with; if it were not 
so, sociology would some day be an exact science, and 
psychology something like a science, and the world would 
be a very dull place, in which everybody would know 
exactly what everybody else was going to do next. 

Still, this weakening of the family, as a consequence of a 
certain kind of civilisation, is a process that has been 
observed before, in the history of other races ; and when 
that process goes on to dissolution, calamity follows. 
Unhappily, criticism usually hits it from the wrong side. 
Aristophanes makes fun of the disrespectful child—serious 
fun enough in its way; but it is the irresponsible parent 
who really deserves the scourge. Mr. Anstey laid it on in 
Vice Versa—some thought too savagely, for, after all, his 
victim was a very well-meaning old gentleman, and what 
criticism the satire contained was rather overwhelmed 
by the atmosphere of the practical joke, which is destruc- 
tive of true wit. In reality, the subject is too serious 
for satire. Satire may kill a folly of no importance, or even 
hasten the end of an already moribund vice ; but, in face of 
a flourishing evil, satire is seldom anything but a cry 
of despair, the protest of the thoughtful against the 
thoughtless, with full consciousness that between them 
there is a great gulf fixed. No modern Rabelais is likely to 
take education in hand, though only Rabelais could do 
it justice in all its aspects—and he would be scarcely 
less Rabelaisian, if he dealt with it thoroughly, than when 
he wrote of that and other sacred subjects in the sixteenth 
century, and was gravely censured by the Sorbonne. 

But Rabelais had one advantage over the modern censor : 
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in his day education was considered the business of parents. 
The fault of the present day is the common fault of all 
times when a great part of the community is too comfort- 
able—when, like Jeshurun, the middle classes have “ waxen 
fat and kicked,” and, finding that they cannot both look 
after their children and amuse themselves, have decided to 
amuse themselves and let somebody else look after their 
children. As a race, we do not like children ; they inter- 
fere with sport. Not many parents care to take their boys 
to race-meetings and give them money to back horses : it is 
more convenient to send them to school and go without 
them until they are grown up. They can always play 
bridge with their father’s guests in the holidays; and a 
couple of days at Lord’s will complete his conviction that 
he is doing his duty by them. Now the love of sport 
is hereditary in us: at any rate since the Conqueror “ loved 
the red deer as if he had been their father,” it has been one 
of our chief qualities. But, though sport is good as 
creating a bond between classes, it is bad as setting up 
a barrier between ages; and it is still worse when that 
barrier breaks down, and the distinction between age and 
youth is confounded. Men imitate boys ; the opportunities 
of mutual help and entertainment are confined to the 
cricket field or the river; and idle persons are enabled 
to propagate the doctrine, that the best education is to be 
obtained by a generous application to athletics. 
Here then are two great obstacles to education: and 
both are partly due to permanent, perhaps inveterate causes. 
We do not like children, and we do like sport ; hence the 
_ rapid growth of athletics during the last thirty years, which 
has done much to promote good fellowship between the 
old and the young, and much more to prevent that good 
fellowship from doing either of them any good. Read 
Tom Brown’s School Days, and then read Godfrey Marten, 
Schoolboy, and observe what progress has been made in 
the educational ideals of well-to-do Englishmen. Read 
Edward Bowen’s glorification of school athletics, and then 
turn to where Mr. Arthur Benson makes gentle moan over 
the intellectual apathy of Etonians. Read the Life of 
Arnold—and then wait for the Life of the next headmaster 
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who escapes episcopation and can be treated as a school- 
master pure and simple, without the fresh halo which is apt 
to make a mystery of the actual man. 

But do not let us hurry on to condemn the schoolmaster 
until we have done with the parent. If public school 
education is in some respects stupid and in others immoral, 
the fault is with those parents who do not take an intelli- 
gent interest in their children, who follow one another like 
sheep, without so much as knowing who is leading, or 
whither they are going, who are captivated by clap-trap 
about the formation of character, and do not stop to think 
what a man can do to help in forming the character 
of a boy besides encouraging him to spend his leisure either 
in playing cricket or in watching it with a bag of cherries 
and a bottle of ginger-beer. Parents ought not to be 
deluded in this way about formation of character, but they 
are, by thousands and tens of thousands. They know that 
character is the only true object of education, they see that 
a great many boys spend a great deal of time in cramming 
for examinations which do not seem to have much to 
do with character, and they are ready for the first idle 
schoolmaster who does not want to teach, and who tells 
them that real education is the art of letting boys alone. 
This is in part a natural result of examinations, and particu- 
larly, as it seems, of those examinations which were actually 
invented to encourage and discover character as well as 
knowledge, for the Army and the Civil Service. Because 
industry is required of those who have to pass examinations, 
industry comes to be regarded merely as a means of passing 
examinations, and of no other value in the world; and 
in more than one public school the only way of getting 
a boy taught with energy and method is to put him on the 
Army side of the school—usually at a large extra fee. 

But those parents are few who, not having to put their 
sons into the Army or the Civil Service or into professions 
requiring a definite stock of knowledge, care enough what 
they are taught, or whether they are taught at all, to exer- 
cise any influence upon public school education. Conse- 
quently, the public schools are able to meet any stray 
searcher after something more with much the same answer 
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as was given early in the last century by a famous head- 
master to a parent who wanted his son to learn mathe- 
matics :— 


“Sir, we do not teach mathematics at this school. If your son wants to 
learn mathematics, let him do it on half-holidays : that is what they are for.” 


Not that the public schools now offer a studious boy 
half-holidays wherein to make up for wasted time. By 
no means. On half-holidays he must play, or watch 
somebody else play cricket and football ; for by cricket and 
football his character will be formed, and he will become a 
true Englishman. And nine in ten—ninety-nine in a 
hundred—parents believe it all, “and their posterity praise 
their saying,” because to their posterity, being young and 
foolish, nothing seems so delightful as school games, nothing 
so fascinating as the ambition to be the hero of a dozen well- 
fought school matches. This is the mischief of it. 
Athletics are too fascinating ; they are too fascinating as a 
pursuit, and, to a certain common type of character, too 
fascinating as a spectacle. Let any public school man under 
thirty recall to himself the conversation of his schoolfellows. 
How many ever talked, or to all appearance thought, at 
least before they were seventeen, of anything fit for publica- 
tion, except athletics? Parents keep their boys at school 
when they ought to be at work, that the school eleven may 
keep up its reputation; and the fond mother’s parting 
words at the railway station are: “ Mind you get your 
colours this term.” 

Will any sane person pretend that this is right? And 
if this is the only possible system for schools consisting of 
five hundred to a thousand boys, sons of men and women 
who can afford what training they choose for their children, 
what excuse have men and women in that position for 
sending their sons to school at all? It is of no use to say 
that the system is not to blame; because that is not true. 
When a schoolmaster laments the low intellectual level of 
his pupils, he is no more to be pitied than if he lamented 
their unfortunate habit of getting drunk in neighbouring 
public houses. The cause is a bad and worn out system of 
dealing with the minds of boys, which has its counterpart 
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in a bad and worn-out system of feeding their bodies; and 
for both of these the parent is even more to blame than the 
schoolmaster, because he pays the schoolmaster to perpetuate 
them. 

The accusation here made against parents is not in the 
main an accusation of deliberate neglect, or levity: the 
parents who are to blame for the defects of public school 
education are the simple-minded unimaginative people who 
live upon a number of formulas, mostly in foreign tongues, 
such as esprit de corps and mens sana in corpore sano, and whose 
deepest feeling in relation to the bringing up of the young 
is a perplexed distrust of mental activity. And the deplor- 
able fact is, that these simple people are so numerous, and, 
it may be added, in many ways so charming, that, so long as 
they are pleased, it seems absurd that anybody should be 
discontented. 

Why is this deplorable, after all? It is deplorable, 
because it leaves the moral education of those who ought to 
lead this country in opinion and in action, at the mercy of 
traditions invented by little boys. Some of these traditions 
are spirited, some are amusing, some are nasty, some are 
stupid: they represent very fairly the characteristics 
common to the young when congregated in large numbers, 
and not looked after—the Highest Common Factor of the 
ideals of the multitude. The average public school boy is 
not looked after ; he is not even always decently housed or 
fed. But that is another question. There may be some 
occult reason why parents should pay large sums of mone 
for insanitary accommodation and inadequate food ; there 
can be no reason why they should be satisfied with a moral 
atmosphere, the least part of which is due to contact with 
sensible ideas presented with judgment and authority, while 
by far the greater part of it is derived solely from the 
attempts made by a community of boys to organise their 
amusements in a spirit of honest but narrow-minded 
emulation. 

The moral atmosphere of the public schools is com- 
monly described as “ healthy ” : and the captious are invited 
to contemplate the large number of upright, wholesome, 
and intelligent boys, who leave the great public schools at 
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the age of eighteen or nineteen, with the conviction that 
they will never love any place so well. But in youth it is 
much easier to love well than to love wisely: the true test 
of the efficiency of the public schools is not to be found in 
the degree of affection with which they are regarded by 
those who have triumphed over their difficulties and carried 
off their honours, but in the manner in which at each 
stage of every boy’s career the life that he leads at school 
affects his character. 

Affection for the scene of one’s boyhood is no warrant 
that the scene was really delightful and admirable. Most 
men have an affection for their own youth which is large 
enough to include everything connected with it that is not 
horrible to remember, and, by the time that they reach 
middle age, even some things that are horrible to remem- 
ber ; and they toss their own sons to it cheerfully. The 
evidence of the average Old Boy is scarcely valuable except 
negatively ; what “ Godfrey Marten ” and his friends are is 
not so illuminating as what they are not, and the fact that 
it is all obviously considered quite satisfactory. Six or 
seven years of school life commonly produce just this atti- 
tude of mind: the trembling neophyte has become priest 
and keeper of the oracle, and, if he thinks at all of the 
process of initiation, it is without criticism, as of something 
so unalterable that its origin must be Divine. The timid 
worshipper, often rebuffed and insulted, mocked and out- 
raged in his tenderest and deepest feelings, has become the 
triumphant lover : lord of his goddess, he has no eyes but 
for her charms : , 


“If to her share some female errors fall, 
Look on her face, and you'll forget ’em all.” 


He may have been half the time unnecessarily miserable, 
and the other half unnecessarily naughty ; he may have 
begun as a slave and ended as a despot ; he may have spent 
his first term in parting more or less reluctantly with his 
sense of decency, and the rest of his career in elaborating 
that substitute for morality which is common to all societies 
in a low state of civilisation—the sense of honour ; he may 
have entered school with a mind alert to. learn all that any- 
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body could tell him of the world, of which Stevenson sang 
that it is 


“So full of a number of things, 
I think we should all be as happy as kings ”— 


and have left it with the conviction that nothing really 
matters except the first-class batting averages ; he may have 
begun ignominiously as a scholar, and ended gloriously as 
an athlete; he may be a poorer man, a stupider man, a 
worse husband and father, a more useless citizen in a 
hundred ways for his public school life ; but he will not 
give evidence against it, so long as it stands to him for 
youth and friendships, and some measure of successful effort. 

If we want to examine Public School Education, we 
must not wait until the race is run and the competitors 
have posed before the camera ; we must get snapshots along 
the course, or we shall learn nothing at all. Shall we ever 
learn anything at all? Is it likely that the well-to-do 
classes of England will ever, in considerable numbers, take 
the trouble to look into the education of their children, or 
that, if they do, they will have the wit to find out what is 
wrong with it? And if the parents do not care, who will 
do anything? ‘The prophets prophesy falsely, and the 
priests bear rule in their name ; and my people love to 
have it so.” That is what happens when the conduct of 
education is left to the expert, who flourishes about pro- 
posals for teaching Euclid upside down, or substituting 
botany for Latin verse, and to the pundit, who lectures on 
Infantile Psychology and the duties of mothers, or runs 
over the world comparing educational systems, and comes 
back with the discovery that education is a machine which 
anyone can keep going by turning a handle. 

Meanwhile, if an unusually serious parent does contrive 
to keep in touch with his or her boys, and does not happen 
to be imbued with the superstition that all boys from nine 
to nineteen are necessarily idiotic, the effect is sometimes 
bewildering. Godfrey Marten gives the physical side of it. 
According to that approved picture, a public school house is 
an illustration of the struggle for existence, having in the 
foreground a heap of boys tumbling over one another like 
puppies, and in the background—occasionally coming as near 
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as the middle distance—a master or two to whom nobody 
pays any particular attention. We know the answer to this 
sort of complaint, when a public school condescends to give 
any answer beyond : “ That is our system.” The answer 
is: that a public school is not the place for a delicate boy. 
It is not ; for five out of every six of the public schools 
which are supported by the well-to-do classes of this country 
are about as suitable as a reformatory ship for a boy who is 
delicate either in body or in mind. But most of those who 
care what happens to their boys never find out what 
happens to them at school; and most of those who know 
what happens are themselves the slaves of the public school 
tradition, according to which everything should be sacri- 
ficed to the development of esprit de corps, leadership, and 
a sense of responsibility. The ideal is precisely the ideal of 
medieval chivalry. It is a good fighting ideal for a half- 
civilised community, in which the weak are sometimes 
protected, if they will consent to be despised, but are as 
likely as not to get the contempt without the protection ; 
while any virtues which do not directly contribute to the 
martial spirit are regarded as the exclusive and not very 
desirable property of women and children. 

No one will contend that no public school is ever any- 
where cleaner than, say, the pages’ quarters in a medieval 
stronghold ; but the system is uncivilised, and from an 
uncivilised system a high standard of conduct is not to be 
expected. Of course a high standard of conduct is some- 
times to be found in the public schools: they contain, 
among the rest, the carefully brought up children of many 
sincere and intelligent persons, who have seemed to them- 
selves to have no choice but to send them there. Some of 
these no system or lack of system succeeds in spoiling ; and 
if they are still educated at home during the holidays with 
wisdom, and happen, in addition, to possess the qualities of 
a commander-in-chief, they will sometimes compel or in- 
spire respect, not only for the chivalric ideal, but even for 
something like real morality. But what are the chances 
that, in a school of 500 or 600, living the lives of “ single 
men in barracks,” there will be sufficient leaven of this ° 
kind at any given time to prevent the average boy from 
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imbibing the sentiments of single men in barracks, and imi- 
tating, mutatis mutandis, their behaviour? ‘The schoolmaster 
does not count ; either, like a certain early Governor of 
Britain, comitate quadam curandi provinciam tenet, with results 
sometimes not unlike those which may be read in the pages 
of Tacitus, or, more often, he is content to govern in a state 
of siege, knowing perfectly well that the one lesson which 
his existence teaches to the beleaguered garrison is, that 
communication with him is the only infamy. 

This sort of prospect has no terrors for parents, it seems. 
Either they believe, one and all, that their own sons are 
precisely fitted to triumph unaided over the world, the flesh 
and the devil, or they have come to be convinced that the 
right method of teaching the young to swim is to pitch a 
few hundreds of them together into deep water, and interfere 
as little as possible. If somebody is drowned—well, it 
proves that he never could have learnt to swim. ‘Tis pity ; 
but there’s no more to be said about it. The public schools 
are a splendid training ground, because, if a boy comes 
through his public school life without permanent injury to 
his character, a naughty world will have few dangers for 
him ; they are the world in miniature, and, therefore, the 
best preparation for the world at large. 

This last statement is so constantly made, and so 
confidently appealed to, both in justification of the public 
school system and by way of consolation to disappointed 
parents, that it deserves particular examination. It contains 
two propositions, the latter of which is represented as a 
deduction from the former; but the major premiss, the 
generalisation upon which the inference depends, is not 
expressed. The proposition that a small world is the best 
preparation for a large one is tacitly assumed in all its 
captivating imbecility, as if it were as simple and self- 
evident as the proposition that the wearing of small boots in 
childhood is the best preparation for the wearing of large 
boots in later life. 

It would be easy to show that, so far from being simple 
and self-evident, the proposition that a small world is the 
' best preparation for a large one is both complicated and 
doubtful, and that the value of the truth which it contains 
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is more than counterbalanced by the mass of illusion in 
which this morsel of truth is embedded. It is enough for 
the present to point out one cardinal distinction between the 
conditions of childhood and manhood, which the application 
of this maxim by the public schools ignores, and to ignore 
which is to deprive education of any meaning whatever. 

Metaphorically, as well as literally, men have to pay 
their own bills ; children have not. If a man wastes his 
money, or his time, or his health, or his brains, or his 
character, he does it on his own responsibility. A child has 
to be taught not to do these things; and to let him do 
them and take the consequences is not teaching. Conse- 
quences there must be, for children as well as for men and 
women ; but education means the regulation of conse- 
quences for those who are ignorant, by those who know. 
Those who have to bring up children, whether as parents 
or guardians or schoolmasters, have no business to stand on 
one side while their charges run up bills with Nature. 
Nature often gives long credit; but she is inexorable at the 
end, when the prodigal has forgotten all about the debt, 
and his guardians all about their responsibility. While a 
boy is at school, he ought to be taught what to avoid, and 
not merely taught to avoid it a second time by mere 
experience of the natural consequences. Some disciplin- 
arians make a great parade of natural consequences, and 
glory in making the punishment fit the crime, so that 
school may fitly illustrate the world, Ingenuous delusion ! 
These theorists would do well to remember that their 
whole business, from one point of view, is to stand between 
their pupils and the blind pitilessness of Nature. Besides, it 
is ten to one that they either fail altogether to imitate 
Nature, or do it just well enough to make the sinner 
imagine that he has paid the whole market price for 
his amusement, with disastrous consequences when he goes 
into the business of life on his own account. This, 
however, is a side issue : the manner in which discipline is 
exercised in the public schools is preposterous enough, but 
the main charge against them is that, in too many particu- 
lars, they refuse to exercise discipline at all. 

Discipline is of use only so far as it represents sensible 
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ideas imposed by authority on those whose minds are not 
yet ripe for them; but the spirit of the public schools is 
dominated, not by this sort of discipline at all, but by 
tradition. The public schools are hide-bound by traditions, 
which may be classified under three heads—the Responsi- 
bility or Arnold tradition, the Athletic tradition, and the 
Tuck tradition. The first of these illustrates the danger of 
allowing an original genius to have anything to do with 
education. Because Arnold saw and made use of the grow- 
ing capacity for administration of growing boys, the next 
generation of schoolmasters have handed over to boys the 
government of more than half of school life, fortifying 
themselves with tremendous legends about the educational 
value of a sense of responsibility, and the importance of 
trusting their pupils. 

One must go to Scotland to see the finest examples 
of this attitude of mind. The late headmaster of Loretto— 
a man of some capacity, who really cared for boys—had 
a boarding-house in his school entirely officered by boys, 
with no master sleeping in it. He was proud of it: yet, 
from the tone of certain biographical notes that appeared 
soon after his death, written obviously in a general spirit of 
admiration, it might have been gathered that in some minds 
there were misgivings. In England we are not quite 
so thorough: Mr. Arthur Benson even recommends a 
house-master to pay occasional visits to his boys—-ostensibly 
to talk about the weather, but really to see what they 
are up to, though they must not be allowed to perceive his 
motive. In many schools; however, a house-master will 
not readily admit that he knows where his boys are when 
they are not under his eye: there are things that they are 
forbidden to do, places that they may not go to, and the 
interference of a master would deprive obedience to rules of 
half its value. So the Winchester boy, for instance, mounts 
his bicycle, and abstains from the Southampton road and 
the furtive cigarette—exactly so long as school tradition 
prescribes, for school traditions will stand no nonsense. 
Meanwhile, boys who are not fitted for government by 
public opinion must get along as best they can. Every now 
and then, one of them will be discovered to have come 
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to grief, to everybody’s immense surprise. But we are not 
going to introduce Jesuitical methods of supervision because 
Jones minor has failed to grasp the advantages of being left 
to find out things for himself, and has found some of them 
out in wayside public houses, or less innocent places of 
entertainment. No, “our system” is to let them alone, 
and, if they go wrong, to say that it is a pity they had not 
more sense of responsibility. 

But the Athletic tradition—surely it is the glory of this 
that it developes that very sense upon which hangs all the 
value of public school education. The qualities produced 
by cricket and football are well known ; and, so long as the 
leisure hours of boys are occupied and organised by means 
of cricket and football, parents may rest assured that, even 
if they learn little from their masters, they are picking up 
solid virtues in the playing fields, where enthusiasm waits 
upon discipline, and the Honour of the School shines as 
a beacon in the sight even of the humblest. So we send 
our boys to school in batches of 500 or 600, to teach one 
another that there is nothing worth doing or seeing, or 
talking or thinking about, but a couple of games ; and then 
we wonder at their lack of intellectual interests. 

The mischief of the Responsibility tradition is, that it 
has been allowed to develope out of all proportion to the 
limitations of a youthful judgment. The mischief of the 
Athletic tradition is, that it has been allowed to swamp all 
aspects of life that cannot be reduced to terms of sport : so 
that the originally praiseworthy effort to encourage com- 
panionship and healthy emulation, through a common 
interest in games, has resulted in the assumption, that 
through games alone can a schoolboy find salvation, and 
that the boy with no taste for athletics is a self-condemned 
outcast. 

We take or profess to take Plato for our guide, and 
Spartam nactus es, hanc exorna for our motto, forgetting 
apparently that, as Mr. Arthur Sidgwick put it not long ago, 
in an admirable paper on Greek Educational Ideals, the 
Spartan system was the most effective machine ever 
invented for brutalising an entire community. 

But if there is, or was, something to be said for the two 
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traditions thus briefly described—if they are, at worst, 
examples of the way in which good customs may corrupt 
the world—the third tradition is wholly damnable. There 
are public schools in which the administrative capacity of 
boys is not overworked; there are even some—though 
scarcely among the great country schools—in which 
athletics are not permitted to become a fetish ; there are 
few indeed in which any serious effort is made to carry out the 
most elementary of those parental duties which are so 
lightly delegated to the schoolmaster—the duty of looking 
after the children’s food. There is nothing in the world 
that small boys are less capable of managing for themselves 
than the affairs of their stomachs ; and there is no part of 
their education which, from the day that they enter a 
public school, is left more entirely in their own hands. 
They find an official diet which, compared with that of any 
sensibly managed home, can only be described as a diet of 
half rations ; and they rise unsatisfied from the school table, 
to spoil their digestions and their morals at the school 
tuck-shop. 

The official tuck-shop is not yet to be found in every 
public school ; but there is a fine superstition about, that 
the ideal arrangement is for the school authorities to provide 
such an establishment, and to bring it into harmony with 
the best traditions by devoting its profits to the support of 
athletics, even as the national expenditure on Drink supports 
the Army and Navy. It is hard to say from which point 
of view the attitude of the public schools towards food is 
most deplorable. It is essentially dishonest ; for, although 
there may be no actual breach of covenant between school- 
or house-master and parent, yet a parent who pays from 
£60 to £120 a year for board, lodging, and supervision has 
aright to expect that all three shall be taken seriously. And 
to feed boys so inadequately, both in quality and quantity, as 
to make it necessary for them to have hampers from home 
and to spend pocket money at pastrycooks’, is not taking this 
part of the business seriously. It is impossible for the 
great majority of our public schools to pretend that their 
diet is satisfactory. Boys are supposed to work harder, play 
harder, live altogether a more exhausting life, at school than 
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at home ; and, instead of being fed accordingly, they are 
generally condemned to the monotonous and unattractive 
diet which prevailed in the nurseries and schoolrooms of 
private houses fifty years ago, but has long since been 
improved off the face of the earth, except at the public 
schools. If this Spartan diet were rigidly enforced, there 
might still be something to be said for it: “ plain living 
and high thinking” make an intelligible ideal, and the 
spectacle of half-starved children trying to work and play 
vigorously may be ennobling and inspiriting. But the 
public schools have not the courage of their convictions: 
they will neither make their diet satisfactory nor assert that 
it is so; they simply connive at the most wasteful and most 
demoralising way 7 supplementing it that can be conceived. 
The hamper and the tuck-shop cost parents about five times 
as much as the expense of adding the necessary variety 
of food in a reasonable manner; and the effect of the 
system upon boys is to make the search for food play far too 
large a part in their thoughts, to destroy all ideas of regu- 
larity and self-management, and to accustom them to an 
indiscriminate indulgence of every chance appetite—for 
which the usual pretext is found, that they are learning to 
take care of themselves. They do not learn to take care of 
themselves ; and it is ridiculous to expect them to do 
so in such circumstances. They acquire habits of 
thought, conversation, and conduct, which are greatly 
responsible for the false and mean conception of life that is 
considered, even by many good women, to be the privilege 
of men in general and of young men in particular ; and, 
even if every claim were allowed that the public schools 
can make to be considered places of real education, the Tuck 
tradition would outweigh them all, as a tradition productive 
of unmitigated evil to everyone whom it touches. It 
demoralises the schoolmaster, for it encourages him to make 
illegitimate profits in his business ; it does irreparable harm 
to nine-tenths of the boys ; and it leads parents to resign 
themselves to an estimate of the necessary evils of school 
life, and the necessary failings of young human nature, 
which is unfair to children and mischievous to society at 
large. The demoralisation of parents is the most dangerous 
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evil of all ; for it is only the parents who can bring about 
reform. So long as they are content to send their children 
to educate each other, while a number of distinguished 
scholars, who are paid to educate them, stand by and look 
on and call it a system, reform is impossible. But there are 
signs that they are not content ; and, if the amazed indig- 
nation which is even now occasionally expressed, by men 
and women neither scared by the prestige nor fascinated 
by the charm of the public schools, should ever become really 
articulate and potent, the British public may for once be 
found awake to a moral problem, even as some say it really 
was when Henry the Eighth was allowed to make an end of 
certain ancient and honourable foundations, too dangerously 
attractive to be allowed to go on pretending to do work for 
which they had lost the capacity. 
R. F. CHoLMELEy 
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ARVED on the great gate of the Alcazar of Seville is 

a heraldic lion, with a royal crown on its head and 
holding a cross, the whole surmounting the motto: 4é 
Utrumque. This figure symbolises the ideal of Spain in the 
sixteenth century. The lion represents Spain, the crown 
stands for the throne, and the cross for the altar; the 
meaning of the legend being, thus,—* Spain for the throne 
and the altar.” To this ideal of a decayed past Spain has 
ever since been sacrificed. Under a mere shadowy pretence 
of constitutional government, the country, even to this day, 
is entirely submitted to the power of priest and monk in 
close alliance with the army. The clerical and military 
parties are, practically, all-powerful ; and the real control of 
the Government is entirely in their hands. The two 
principal items of expenditure, after the service of the 
Public Debt, are in connection with the Army and the 
Church of the State. The number of officers of all ranks 
in the army is ridiculously large in proportion to its total 
strength. When, at the close of the Hispano-American 
War, it was proposed to reduce their number, they threatened 
to carry the Royal Palace at the point of the sword, if such 
reduction were attempted. A year or two ago, there were 
40,528 priests and monks, and 28,549 nuns, enjoying the 
largesse of the country. These numbers have just been 
increased by over 6,000 monks and friars expelled from 
their Philippine Eldorado by the Americans, and welcomed 
to Spain by the clerical Government. The Dominican monk 
Nozaleda, the dethroned archbishop of Manilla, in com- 
pliance with the wish of Rome, and notwithstanding the 
universal opposition of the people, has. been appointed to 
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the historic archbishopric of Valence. All this is osten- 
tatiously carried on by the Court of Madrid, in open 
defiance of the Cortes and public opinion. Indeed, in such 
matters, Parliament and Constitution are out of the question. 
It is admitted that the Cortes have no more control over 
the Ministry, than the so-called electors have over the 
formation of the Cortes. 

The Parliament in Spain is what the Minister who 
makes the elections desires it to be. The issue is quite 
independent of the will of the electors, whose place is taken 
by the governors of the provinces, the alcades, the caciques, 
as the influential patrons of the candidates are termed. Py 
y Margall, the venerable chief of the Federalists, wrote in 
the Nuevo Regimen, a short time before his death :— 






























“In a great number of divisions, polling operations do not actually take 
place ; the cacigues of the different parties meet on the appointed day, make 
the repartition of the votes between the various candidates, and write and sign 
the report of the proceedings as if all the formalities of the law had been 
correctly fulfilled. ‘This has become so much a matter of custom, that hardly 
ever is a protest raised against it. Sometimes a disappointed candidate will 
recriminate when the allotment of votes does not come up to his expectation ; 
but he protests vainly, as he is himself guilty of complicity in such practices, 
There are to be found in Spain men who defend this system of abbreviated 
elections, as they call it. Some even go so far as to say that it is not only 
admissible, but really advantageous. Advantageous for the Government and 
their officials, no doubt it is. It is an easier task to corrupt by favours, or to 
frighten with menaces, three men than three hundred, or three thousand. 
Where such a system is used, I do not remember having once seen the 
Opposition candidate elected. Habitually an apparent liberality is observed in 


the allotment of votes, provided always that the candidate of the Government 
obtains a majority.” 








It is obvious that, under these conditions, the elections can 
give no hint as to the political tendencies of the mass of the 
people. Thus, though the great majority of the electoral body 
can safely be assumed to lean more towards Republicanism 
than anything else, only twenty-eight Republicans were 
elected at the general elections last year. Such Republicans 
were almost all elected in large towns like Madrid, Bar- 
celona, Valence, Zaragoza, where it would have been 
rather dangerous for the Government officials to tamper 
too much with the poll. 

Rhetoric plays a larger part in Spanish politics than 
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statesmanship. The best orator invariably becomes the 
Leader of his Party. Although the Parliament is nominally 
divided into two large Parties of Liberals and Conservatives, 
who alternately occupy the Government, these words must 
not be taken in the sense in which they are used in England. 
The facility with which Spanish politicians pass from one 
Party to the other, as it suits their interests, shows that the 
slight difference in their programmes is only a nominal one, 
and does not exist in practice. The present President of 
the Cortes, Sefior Romero Robledo, and the present 
Premier, Sefior Maura, are instances of that political versa- 
tility, having been at various times in their careers Liberals 
or Conservatives, as it best suited them. When a Conser- 
vative Ministry must, for some reason, relinquish power, 
the King calls in one of the leaders of the Liberal Party, 
and entrusts him with the formation of a new Cabinet ; or 
vice versd, if it is a Liberal Ministry which must go. The 
first care of a new Prime Minister on reaching power is to 
discharge all the public servants, from a governor of a 
province down to a mere police agent, on whose devotion 
he cannot absolutely rely, and to fill their places with 
persons recommended by his political friends. This sharing 
of the spoils of office is the invariable prelude to a royal 
decree dissolving the Cortes. A new House is elected, or 
rather selected, in which the majority of the new Govern- 
ment will be about the same as that enjoyed by their 
predecessors in office, roughly in the proportion of 240 to 
150. (The figures in the present Cortes are 232 against 
146.) This is considered safe. 

The other parties besides the Conservatives and Liberals 
are the Carlists, the Democrats, Republicans, Regionalists, 
Integristas, Independents, etc. In this enumeration the 
three first only are worth considering ; the others are com- 
posed of a few disappointed or intriguing persons, ready to 
lend their support to the highest bidder. The Carlists—or 
Legitimists—have considerably declined in strength, since 
their most active support, the clergy, following the indica- 
tion given from Rome, have adhered to the present dynasty. 
Their influence in Spanish political life is practically ni ; 
and there is no prospect of their ever recovering the lost 
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ground, They are slowly being absorbed by the other 
parties. The Democrats, whose nominal strength in the 
present Parliament is rather feeble, are men of broad liberal 
principles, under the leadership of Sefiors Monterio Rios 
and Canalejas. Although professing monarchist ideas and 
fidelity to the ruling dynasty, they aim at bringing the 
government of their country more into accordance with 
modern notions, by affirming the preponderance of the 
State over the clerical and military factions, and by intro- 
ducing such reforms as will render impossible in the future 
such abominable judicial practices as those revealed to the 
civilised world in connection with the political trials of 
Montjuich, La Mano Negra, and, more recently, of Alcala 
del Valle, when tortures worthy to rank with those of the 
Inquisition were resorted to in order to compel innocent 
men to plead guilty to crimes in some cases imaginary, in 
others committed by agents of the Government to create 
pretexts for political persecution. The other points of 
their programme are : fall liberty of opinion and of religion 


(in their own words, to substitute for the present arbitrary 


“toleration ” tolerance in its widest meaning), and to im- 
prove the present pitiful condition of public instruction. 
Their programme, in point of fact, with the exception of 
the paragraph professing fidelity to the throne, is not far 
removed from that of the Republicans ; but the chances of 
success of the latter are greater, owing to their willingness 
to appeal to revolutionary methods. These consider the 
struggle on legal grounds as only an expedient, and openly 
assert their readiness to avail themselves of any other 
methods, including rebellion and violent revolution, should 
circumstances prove favourable, in order to conquer political 
power. Wherever, as in Spain to-day, such opportunity is 
liable to present itself at any moment, such a Party has a 
distinct advantage over one that clings closely to the 
methods of peace. Of the two fractions of the Republican 
party, the Unitarian and the Federalist, the latter seems to 
have the better hold of the people. Their programme, 
drawn up in 1894 by Py y Margall, makes provision for 
the partial nationalisation of the land and mines, the 
suppression of professional militarism by the adoption of 
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the Swiss militia system, adequate legislative protection of 
labour, etc. In Andalusia, where the agrarian problem is 
more acute than in any other part of Europe, and in some 
provinces where the Separatist movement is very strong, 
and where the political preponderance of Madrid is viewed 
with impatience, such as Catalonia, Valence, Biscaye, 
Galicia, the Federalists find considerable support among the 
people, although, owing to the special electoral processes 
described above, such support is hardly manifested at all in 
time of election. 

The working classes stand quite outside the political 
factions, and evince for every description of parliamentary 
agitation a scornful indifference nowhere else witnessed ; 
and this, in our opinion, is one of the most interesting 
factors in the study of the modern conditions of Spain. 
The contempt of the Spanish working-man for political 
agitation dates from the failure of the Republican Govern- 
ment of 1873 to fulfil his expectations, and has ever since 
been daily deepening, enhanced as it is, to-day more than 
ever, by the spectacle of the low intrigues of the different 
political Parties, and the corruption visible in every stage of 
governmental and administrative activity. 

This is the reason of the absolute insignificance of 
parliamentary Socialism in Spain at the last election, in spite 
of a visible Government protection extended to the Socialist 
candidates, with a view to checking the growth of anti- 
political Socialism. Not even the leaders of the Party, 
Iglesias and Quejido, were able to obtain seats in the Cortes ; 
and the number of votes recorded to their names amounted 
only to a few score, even in industrial centres such as 
Barcelona and Burgos. In the latter division, Quejido 
obtained 29 votes ; while the Republican candidate, at the 
head of the poll, was elected by over 30,000. We often 
hear it said that the Socialist movement has absolutely no 
hold on the Spanish people. On the contrary, Spain is 
perhaps the country where the most powerful Socialist 
movement is to be found. But, owing to the distrust of 
politics and politicians mentioned above, this Socialism is 
throughout anti-political. 

Socialism in Spain dates from the Barcelona Labour 
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Congress of 1870, when a branch of the famous Interna- 
tional Working Men’s Association was formed. In spite of 
having been several times outlawed by the Government, and 
its leading members submitted to unheard-of persecutions, 
the old Association is still alive, with a membership of over 
70,000, distributed over 421 branches or secciones. The 
best idea of the doctrines in which the progressive spirits of 
modern Spain put their faith and hope, can be obtained 
from a manifesto drawn up at the Congress of Barcelona in 
1886, which was accepted by all the sections of the Federa- 
tion of Working-Men. In that almost historic document, 
written by working-men, the principle of authority, under 
whatever form, political, social, or religious, is rejected ; 
and the necessity is declared of carrying out the emancipa- 
tion of Labour without hope of aid from political action. 


The aims which they set before themselves are as 
follows :— 


1. The dissolution of the State ; 
2. The communal ownership of capital and land ; 
3. The organisation of the new society on the basis of the work of all 


the individuals able to produce, ensuring a just and rational distribution of the 
produce of labour. 


That they do not read their own doctrines in any 


narrow spjrit, may be seen from the definition given of 
“ producers ” :— 


“* Those who cultivate the sciences, wresting from Nature her secrets in 
order to enlarge our intellectual sphere and increase our productive power ; 
those who cultivate Art, that we may be better able to admire and understand 
the Beautiful and thus enjoy a greater and purer felicity ; those who work 
in the various industries or cultivate the fields, that all our material wants may 
be satisfied. The scientist in his laboratory, the scholar in his study, the 
artist, the explorer who risks his life that our knowledge of our planet may be 
perfected, the patient investigator of the laws of Nature, as well as the 
manual artizan in the workshop, and the agricultural labourer in the fields, 
are producers, and as such members of the social body.” 


An account of the strength and organisation of the 
Revolutionary Socialist Party will be found in an article by 
Stoddard Dewey, “The Anarchist Movement in Spain,” 
in the Contemporary Review for May, 1902. It is import- 
ant, however, to point out, that the outrages usually associ- 
ated with Anarchism have been, time after time, repudiated 
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by the Spanish Federation. Bomb outrages have taken 
place ; but they have roused as much horror among the 
Anarchists themselves as among any other classes of society. 
As often as not, they are the work of the police themselves. 
This is not a vain assertion, but has been repeatedly 
proved. I will only select two different instances among 
many. In the case of the horrible outrage of Calle Cambios 
Nuevos, which killed twelve persons and injured thirty-five, 
on Corpus Christi day in 1896, and for which five innocent 
men were shot and eighteen sent to penal servitude, besides 
hundreds of others exiled as the outcome of the trials of 
Montjuich, a present Republican member of the Cortes, 
Sefior Leroux, publicly offered the Ministry to prove, that 
the outrage had been committed at the instigation of the 
police of Barcelona by a Frenchman named Jean Girauld, 
who, of course, was never prosecuted. Needless to say, the 
offer, though supported by very strong evidence, was 
not entertained by the Government, as it was beyond 
their power to recall to life the five innocent men executed 
after having confessed their supposed guilt under the most 
horrible tortures ; but a general amnesty for all the victims 
still living followed soon after the sensational revelations of 
Sefior Leroux. 

Another case is that of Lieutenant Morales, of the 
Gendarmerie of Barcelona, who is now under arrest for 
having, a few weeks ago, supplied money and the necessary 
articles for the manufactures of six bombs, which he after- 
wards reported having discovered. He was asking special 
licence for the repression of Anarchism, based on that sup- 
posed discovery, when a Press reporter found out the whole 
plot, and published details. Hence a scandal, and the arrest 
of the too zealous officer. 

Where actually due to individual Anarchists, the out- 
rages are to be attributed to the extreme repressive 
measures taken by the Government to suppress the move- 
ment. 

It would be difficult for any Government to go farther 
in the way of repressive persecution than the methods at 
present employed in Spain. An account of the torture 
used to extort confessions at the trials of La Mano 
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Negra, in 1883, of Montjuich in 1896, and of Alcala del 
Valle this year, would hardly obtain credence among the 
British reading public. Yet, in spite of all, the revolution- 
ary Socialist movement grows daily stronger. Twelve 
papers devoted to its advocacy are regularly published in 
various towns, some of them, like Tierra y Libertad, having 
avery large circulation. This latter was published daily 
for several months last year; but has at present again 
become a weekly, owing to a systematic confiscation of 
numerous issues by the police, which crippled its very 
limited resources. Tierra y Libertad is, to my knowledge, 
the only paper ever published daily without the financial 
aid to be derived from inserting advertisements. Although 
numerous advantageous contracts were offered to the man- 
agement on its transformation from a weekly toa daily, they 
were declined ; and it was decided that only advertisements 
for books and free schools (non-clerical) would be accepted, 
the price to be paid for their insertion to be left for the 
advertiser himself to fix, and the proceeds to be entirely 
devoted to the needs of the numerous political prisoners at 
present in confinement. 

The Labour movement is not confined to the industrial 
centres. Several unions of agricultural workers (peones, 
labradores, etc.) exist in various parts of the country, and 
chiefly in the fertile region of Andalusia, where the con- 
ditions under which the estates of the aristocracy are man- 
aged are such as to make the living of the workers a most 
precarious one. Until very recently, the daily wages of 
these labourers varied, according to the season of the year, 
from three to four reales (which, reduced to English money 
and allowing for the rate of exchange, would represent from 
fivepence halfpenny to sevenpence) together with a most 
scanty allowance of bread, beans, and oil. But last year a 
real improvement of this miserable situation took place, as 
the result of a general strike of all the field labourers of the 
South of Spain. The wages have been since fixed at four 
reales minimum, and, during harvest times, attain ten reales 
for a day’s work, from rising to setting of the sun. 

The methods which the Spanish working-men employ 
are education, anti-clerical and anti-militarist agitation, and 
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the general strike. To enter into a discussion of these 
would require too much detail. The anti-clerical move- 
ment is perhaps the most interesting, seeing that Spain is 
always regarded as the most priest-ridden country in Europe. 
The Spanish agitators realise, that the chief obstacle in the 
improvement of the condition of the people is, not so much 
the religious feeling of the people themselves—this is less 
so in Spain than in any other country—as the political and 
social power of the clergy. Anti-clericalism is as strong as 
it is in France, as witnessed by the enthusiasm which 
greeted the anti-clerical play of Galdos—E/ectra. The 
majority of the lower classes seems to be definitely anti- 
clerical in spirit. The Trade Unions are everywhere 
organising schools from which religious instruction is 
rigorously excluded. The recent widespread opposition of 
the country to the appointment of the Dominican monk 
Nozaleda to the See of Valence, is significant in this 
respect. 

There exists among the lower classes of Spain a real 
craving for education. Several of the associations of 
agricultural labourers of Andalusia, in spite of their extreme 
poverty, have succeeded in establishing free schools where 
their children may be taught to read and write. They are 
painfully aware of their own deficiencies in this respect, and 
try accordingly to make up for the deficiencies of the State. 
The movement is imitated in the towns by the industrial 
workers ; and everything points to the conclusion that, in 
spite of the opposition of a stupid dourgeoisie and of an 
intolerant priesthood, the growing generation of Spain will 
not be much inferior, in point of instruction, to that of 
more favoured countries to-day. Even in State education 
there is progress. The law of 1858 made primary instruc- 
tion compulsory for all male children from the age of six 
to nine; like many others in Spain, that law has never 
been enforced, and, according to the last official returns, out 
of a population of 17 millions, 12 millions were stated 
to be absolutely illiterate, while, of the other 5 millions, a 
great number could only read, but not write. Last year, 
an additional sum of 3 million pesefas was written down 
in the Estimates of Public Instruction, wherewith to raise 
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the minimum yearly salary of the teachers to 500 pesetas 
(£14 10s. about). When it is remembered that, hereto-' 
fore, 4.34 teachers received salaries of less than 100 pesetas 
a year, and that, out of a total of 22,654 elementary school 
teachers, no less than 7,701 will be affected by that 
improvement, it will be seen that, though modest enough 
in appearance, the measure constitutes a real progress. 

Secondary education is also in progress ; the number of 
pupils in such establishments has increased from 40,000 in 
1880 to more than 45,000 in 1900, without any equivalent 
increase in the population. The universities, too, are well 
attended, the number of students being slightly over 17,000 
in 1900, against 11,000 in 1890, while the number of 
academies, Athenezums, and other learned societies through- 
out the country, has attained the figure of 149, repre- 
senting an increase of 79 during the last decade of the 
nineteenth century. 

The economic condition of the country, though far from 
good, improves daily. Rapid developments are taking place 
in agriculture and mining. The output of iron ore, which 
in 1864 was 253 million tons, amounted to 4,726 million tons 
in 1882, and, though I have not the exact figures, has since 
then increased even more rapidly. The same in turn of 
copper and other metals, while the output of coal has been 
almost quadrupled during the past quarter of a century. 
New branches of activity in the industrial field have been 
and are being opened. Since the establishment of a School 
of Engineering at Madrid, metallurgy and construction, for 
which Spain used to depend entirely on England and other 
countries, have been falling into the hands of Spaniards them- 
selves. Railways are improved and new lines constructed ; 
electric light, electric tramways, and telephones, exist in 
every important town. Signs of rapid industrial improve- 
ment are visible everywhere. The Spaniard is accused of 
being indolent and lacking in enterprise. I think such a judg- 
ment unfair. The opinion I have reached by a close acquaint- 
ance with working-men in France, Belgium, and England is, 
that the Spaniard is quite the equal of these in intelligence 
and activity, while he is considerably more sober and tem- 
perate than they. The economical inferiority of Spain cannot 
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be ascribed to any particular shortcoming of her population, 
nor to the absence of natural resources. For that inferi- 
ority, the responsibility must be traced to the general 
ignorance, ignorance carefully fostered by the clerical and 
military coalition ; to misgovernment unequalled even in 
Oriental States; and to continual squandering, during 
more than a century, of the best part of the resources of 
the country on frequent and interminable civil wars at 
home and in America, which has resulted in the accumula- 
tion of a huge National Debt, for the service of which 
almost half the national income is required. The fact that 
Spanish commerce and industry have been able, in a few 
years, to compensate for the loss of the markets of Cuba and 
the Philippine Islands, by creating new openings in various 
other countries, principally in South America, speaks well 
for the recuperative force of the Spain of to-day, 
Everything points to an awakening, economic, literary, 
scientific, and social, of this country that has slept so many 
centuries. Yet it seems, too, that, unless those in power 
suddenly awake to the meaning of the ferment around 


them, the new life of the Spanish people will begin in a 
revolution such as France knew a century ago. Such 
necessary catastrophe analogy seems to foretell ; and, how- 
ever sceptical we may be of analogy and historical anticipa- 
tions in general, we should be foolish to overlook the pos- 
sibility. 


TARRIDA DEL MARMOL 
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THE INDUSTRIAL POSITION OF WOMEN 


HERE are two different kinds of Anarchy, as some one 

remarked the other day; that which is represented, 
for example, by Lord Wemyss and Lady Frances Balfour on 
the one hand, and that which is represented by Louise 
Michel on the other. Between these two extremes of 
disorder professed as a matter of principle, there lies the 
main and characteristically English school of opinion, which 
upholds organisation and regulation, and looks to these 
influences for industrial development. 

As a matter of fact, the position of any class or division 
of Labour is good pretty much in proportion to its or- 
ganisation and regulation ; and the rank which it takes in the 
industrial world depends mainly on these factors. There- 
fore, to write about the industrial status of women is to 
consider their rank as an organisation. 

To those of us who have been working at this question 
for years, much of this material is ancient history; and it is 
difficult to feel that it can be new to readers of The Indepen- 
dent Review. But, to give a complete short survey of the 
position, it is necessary to bring forward old wares as well as 
new. 

The forces which organise women’s industry are those, 
of course, which organise that of men—the regulation of 
the trade, and the regulation of the State; and in so far as 
Trade Combination obtains a due reward for labour, and 
Industrial Laws give leisure and security, is the position of 
any class of workers good or bad. Except for the few for 
whom competition is non-existent, because they bring into 
the market some special gift or dexterity which is not 
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elsewhere obtainable, organisation is the only alternative to 
the undervaluing of labour. 

Fortunately for women, these truths are gradually 
making themselves felt among classes of Labour which have 
till lately looked on organisation as the defence of the 
manual worker only ; and there has been a strong move on 
the part of more educated women to combine, sometimes 
with startling results. Two months ago, a meeting called for 
about fifteen persons resulted in an enthusiastic gathering of 
about three or four hundred young ladies, who, finding 
insufficient accommodation in our offices and stairs, seized on 
the large hall attached to the building, and held there an 
admirably conducted emergency meeting to consider various 
grievances. The Government, no doubt unintentionally, 
has done much to make clear to its women employees the 
need for organisation ; such remarks, for example, as those 
of the ex-Postmaster-General, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
who defended a reduction of {10 in the initial salary of 
certain classes of girls in the General Post Office, by the 
statement that there was no lack of supply of candidates at 
the lower rate, have a most beneficial effect. Anything 
which drives home, to the individual experience, the fact 
that the price paid for labour is solely that which com- 
petition an, opens the eyes to the truth that, to reduce 
competition through mutual agreement and collective 
bargaining is essential. So we find that the typists in 
Government employ have been forming an organisation to 
raise their rate of pay, while the telegraphists have several 
women members on the committee of the joint organisation, 
and sent a girl delegate, who gave admirable evidence before 
the committee of business men appointed to enquire into 
the grievances of certain classes of those employed in the 
General Post Office. Outside the Government offices, the 
typists formed, last year, under the presidency of Mr. Sidney 
Webb, an organisation which is rapidly growing in 
numbers ; while another organisation, outside the ranks of 
manual labour, the National Union of Shop Assistants, has 
made marked recent increase. Perhaps most interesting of 
all is the action of the women telephone operators. Within 
the last few weeks, the National Telephone Company put 
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into force a system at the Holborn Exchange, which the — 
girls resisted on the ground that longer hours for the same 
pay would be entailed on them. A strike of the girls 
affected took place ; and the wisdom of the management 
in interviewing representatives of the strikers, and con- 
sidering and remedying their grievances, alone prevented 
the spread of the movement to all other Exchanges. A 
strong Union is in process of formation among the tele- 
phone operators. 

Inside the ranks of manual labour, the magnificent 
combination of the Lancashire cotton operatives holds its 
place as the champion Women’s Union of the world. Out 
of the 125,000 women members of Trade Unions, 80,000 
are in the ranks of the Lancashire cotton organisations ; and 
any one who has seen a Lancashire weavers’ féte, with the 
long lines of girls and women marching in procession, each 
wearing the cotton bud, the badge of her organisation, has 
witnessed an object lesson worth remembering. There are 
bad times in Lancashire now ; but the incidence of suffer- 
ing is small compared with what it would be in any trade 
unorganised and, therefore, unprepared to meet the pressure 
of bad times. Outside the great Lancashire movement, 
the remaining 40,000 or 50,000 women are to be found ina 
variety of trades. The weaving trades of Scotland and ot 
Yorkshire absorb a certain number, and, outside Scotland, 
where about 5,000 are organised, probably the healthiest 
organisation is that of the boot and shoe trade. There are 
a number of small scattered Women’s Unions ; but, though 
every organisation counts for something, the separate organ- 
isation of women is rarely successful, and the fact that the 
industrial interests of men and women are identical is thus 
vindicated. 

Organisations numbering 125,000 or so out of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of women employed industrially, repre- 
sent little indeed ; and, while the present state of things 
prevails, the industrial position can hardly be a high one. 
Direct competition with men is, we are often told, the 
exception rather than the rule, and is necessarily discouraged 
by men where the women are unorganised. The men who 
see, as compositors have seen, women stepping in and taking 
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their work from them at half their wages, or who have 
watched the women working, for 13s. per week, at certain 
parts of cycles for the making of which men had previously 
been paid 30s., are not likely, in the interests of themselves 
or of the Labour Market, to encourage unorganised com- 
petition. The Lancashire cotton trade is, unluckily, our 
only instance of a case where men and women are paid alike 
for the same work ; and there, as has been seen, competition 
is regulated by organisation. 

The want of organisation I have summarised leads inevit- 
ably to a large proportion of unnecessary suffering—suffering 
which is greatest in the lowest strata of unskilled and home 
work, where the absence of education on the part of these 
workers, and their isolated position, render them incapable 
of organisation. Every now and then, a ripple of public 
feeling is caused by some peculiarly thrilling police court 
story. The out-worker who pawns for food the shirts 
which she is making for a few pence, appears in the police 
court, unable to recover them, and, prosecuted for theft by 
her employer, tells her dismal tale. Or, slow starvation 
having ended the outworker’s struggle, the inquest reveals 
her family’s want, and subscriptions flow in, which provide 
comparative affluence for life! The individual story re- 
vealed by some tragic occurrence is only one of thousands 
of life-stories, in which whole families hover always on the 
borders of starvation. I have come to the conclusion that 
the “unemployed” woman is almost non-existent—not 
because the numbers of women unable to find adequate 
employment do not equal those of men, but because the 
“unemployed” man is represented among women by the 
poorest outworker, who will make stuffed toys or clothing 
for a few pence, working night and day. 

The question that is before us is that of the future, and 
of the promise of women’s improved industrial position, and 
wherein it lies. It lies, first of all, undoubtedly in the 
State Regulation to which I have already referred as helping 
to create industrial order. Industrial regulations, amended 


1 For report on home work, see Reports on Certain Industries by C.S.U. 
Research Committee, 102 Adelaide Road, N.W., and Home Work Enquiry, 
by Women’s Industrial Council 1897, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand. 
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and improved as they are by each succeeding Govern- 
ment, irrespective of Party, form a fairly substantial 
guarantee of progress. 

The guarantee is a direct one. The Factory and 
Workshop Laws which deal with limitation of hours, 
proper meal times, and good conditions of employment : 
the Truck Laws which attempt to cope with deductions 
from wages: the Workmen’s Compensation Acts, which 
insure against injuries, and the Laws relating to children’s 
employment and the raising of their working age, bring 
better physical conditions and opportunities for leisure and 
recreation, and make the workers more competent, and better 
able to work. At present it is true that the incidence of 
the laws is very irregular ; for the fairly complete code 
which protects the textile worker is weakened in its appli- 
cation to the non-textile workers and to work-shops, and 
becomes most attenuated when it affects the out-worker. 
The recognition that the obligation of an employer to those 
employed must not be evaded by the “ giving out of work,” 
is nevertheless a growing one, and is marked in each suc- 
ceeding Factory Act by provisions regulating home work, 
that area of women’s labour in which the worst instances 
of industrial suffering are found. 

The Laws form also an indirect guarantee. We recog- 
nise Trade Unionism as the outcome of the development of 
a permanent wage-earning class having a life interest in its 
work. This being the case, it is impossible to ignore the 
fact that marriage, which interrupts the life interest in their 
work of the vast majority of women industrially employed, 
forms for them a bar to Trade Unionism which cannot be 
overlooked. It may be urged that Lancashire has sur- 
mounted the barrier ; but this is partly, I think, due to the 
fact, that return to the factory after marriage is largely the 
custom in Lancashire, and that, therefore, in the women’s 
minds, marriage does not necessarily carry with it the dis- 
continuance of work. This is, however, no satisfactory 
solution. Return to the factory after marriage cannot be 
advocated as a solution of the problem presented by the 
absence of a life interest in their work for the majority of 
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which the return to the factory immediately after child- 
birth is customary among women, shows that, at all events 
during the early years of her children, a woman’s home is 
her proper sphere. That which continuity of work does 
for the workers in many northern towns, in inducin 
Trade Unionism, will be done indirectly by the laws 
which improve conditions, limit hours, and raise the 
standard of education, thereby giving the improved capacity 
for foresight and thought. One of the things which 
strikes one most, in attempting to organise the lowest 
grade of female labour, is its incapacity to realise anything 
beyond the momentary need. Girls and women suffering 
from some abuse or oppression will rush into a strike, only to 
return on the old terms next day, or will form a Trade Union, 
and leave its ranks within a fortnight, because they have 
not gained an increase of pay. This absence of forethought 
and calculation is typically instanced by the case of the girl 
who wanted to make a little money, and who, bringing 
home toy pigs to stuff at night, calculated in the morning 
that, after paying for thread and gas, she had made one 
halfpenny. The position of the lower strata of women 
workers at present was summed up the other day by a 
worker in one of the unskilled trades in the words: “ It’s 
from bed to work, and from work to bed, and no time even 
to be ill.” And, in the situation thus described, there is 
no possibility of taking thought beyond the moment’s 
needs. 

With improved conditions and leisure comes the possi- 
bility of reflection and foresight, and self-education in 
matters of citizenship. 

The leisure which leaves time for reflection will not 
affect the industrial position by the augmentation of women’s 
membership of Trade Unions only, but also by the growth 
of interest and thought on a whole range of subjects germane 
to it. So far it is only the pick of our women workers who 
are thinking for themselves on such questions as the urgent 
one of infant mortality, for example, with its surrounding 
industrial difficulties. Women realise that the product of 
the créche or of hired care is too often the dwindling sickly 
child, to whom natural care and rearing have been denied ; 
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but they see in it the only resource for those of them whose . 
home depends in whole, or in part, on their earnings. They 
resent the legislation which tends, by prolonging the period 
during which factory life is prohibited after child-birth, to 
diminish their resources. Ideas as to State insurance for 
the mother, or insurance by means of a lien on the husband’s 
earnings, are making their way among certain classes of 
persons ; but they will not be really effective till they are 
grasped and urged by the classes which they affect. It is 
true that the hurried return to factory life is not always a 
question of necessity, and that, in many of the great factory 
towns in which the whole family work at the mill, the girl 
who has begun her factory life at twelve years of age is without 
experience or preference for the life of the home. Ideas as 
to the value of the raising of the age, with its consequences 
of a longer period of education and comprehension of the 
value of training in domestic economy, which is the science 
of home management, will filter down with the growth of 
leisure to appreciate them. So, too, the demand for better 
training for work, as well as for the home, will increase ; and 
the outcry for technical schools which shall train competent 
workers will develope. The last idea seems to me to be one 
which will most readily take root ; and I look to a great 
future for the attempts which are being made'to start day 
classes for technical training, because of the discontent 
existing among women workers as to difficulties which they 
frequently experience in learning their trade. The practice 
among some classes of employers of continually taking on 
fresh learners, teaching them only a portion of the work 
which would make them competent, and dismissing them 
in favour of a fresh batch of cheap labour after a few years’ 
service, lest a higher wage be demanded, is opening the eyes 
of the employees to the need for rendering themselves 
competent by their own efforts. 

The whole trend of opinion among the women members 
of bond fide Trade Unions, who may be taken to represent the 
educated section of women workers, is towards the promo- 
tion of Labour legislation. In the mixed audiences which I 
and other officials of the Women’s Trade Union League 
address, there are always some women who appreciate all 
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the points with which I have dealt ; and in the more 
leisured future these questions will be appreciated and 
furthered by the majority. Not only will women workers 
busy themselves with the enactment of new laws, but they 
will help actively in the enforcement of those which exist. 
The difficulties with which the tiny staff of eight women 
Inspectors at present struggle will be, to a great extent, 
removed by the active cooperation of all classes of workers. 
Fear or apathy on the workers’ part are instrumental in hush- 
ing up many a case of broken industrial law. The oppression, 
which the Lancashire Trade Unionist would not tolerate 
for a moment, will be borne in a silence which is truthfully 
depicted in the much-criticised Warp and Woof, Mrs. Alfred 
Lyttelton’s most accurate and interesting play. 

With leisure, also, there will be more opportunity for 
the development of women leaders from the ranks of the 
trades ; and it is interesting to see the way in which, even 
now, a Trade Union movement, taking hold in some 
district or trade, will, if rightly engineered, develope its 
own leaders. The movement, for example, among the 
women in the Leicester boot and shoe trade, started at the 
last Trades’ Congress, has led to the formation of a strong 
women’s committee. The educational effect of the idea of 
organisation is developing wider ideas of citizenship ; and, 
not satisfied with Trade Union office only, there are now 
among these women, all of whose ideas on such questions 
were previously dormant, candidates for the Board of 
Guardians, and other offices, who grapple with the keenest 
interest with the question of municipal organisation. Thus 
the gradual levelling up of our unequal laws, till their equal 
incidence shall bring conditions uniformly beneficial and 
equality of leisure to all, will be furthered by the women 
whom it affects. 

The indirect effects of such laws must be to raise wages, 
since the regulation and lessening of industrial competition 
follows on shortened hours, the discouragement of married 
women’s labour, and the raising of the age at which the 
child may work. The growth of Trade Unions will, of 
course, directly affect the question of remuneration. It is 
doubtful, however, whether Trade Unionists will be satisfied 
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with the indirect effect of legislation, and will not still 
further develope the laws which already deal with wages, 
such as those of Truck and the Particulars Section of the 
Factory Laws. 

Given the precedent we possess, of enactment as to 
methods of payment and the prohibition of deductions, 
enactment as to the amount of payment is likely to follow, 
particularly since there is a Trade Union tendency to 
crystallise into law the advances gained by organised efforts. 

So far as the sweated women’s trades are concerned, 
some legal method of fixing a minimum wage, such as the 
Colonial system of “ Wages Boards,” the merits of which 
are already canvassed among Trade Unionists, appears 
to me to be a solution.! I am stating here an individual 
opinion, not that of an official of the Women’s Trade 
Union League, which has never pronounced on the 
matter. I feel all the difficulties so admirably put by 
Mr. Bowerman at the London Trade Union Congress 
two years ago, advocating as yet a general system of 
Arbitration for this country. The Colonial precedent 
for State Arbitration on wages and other labour diffi- 
culties may answer well enough in countries where the 
trend of public opinion is on the side of Labour; but, 
as the Compositors’ Secretary pointed out, the system will 
hardly have equal success in a country like ours, in which 
the sympathy of the average man is normally with the 
employers and against the employed, as, in view of recent 
legal decisions, we feel to be the case. But we are a 
country of inconsistencies ; and the public attitude to the 
sweated woman worker is not the same as that of the 
average man or woman to the powerful Trade Unions and 
their members. Money is given and sympathy shown for 
the suffering of the former class, when the statement of the 
grievances of the latter class rouses only irritation and con- 
tradiction. Supposing that a Board of equal numbers of 
employed and employers, with an official chairman, could 
be formed in, say, the shirt-making trade, I believe that a 
levelling up of the prices would be supported by public 
sympathy. The prices vary sometimes by as much as one 

1 See Wages Boards Bill, introduced by Sir Charles Dilke, 
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half, 14d. to 3d. being paid for the same work by different 
employers ; and the sum of 5s. may be paid in a factory to 
workers who will receive only 2s. 6d. froma sub-contractor. 
Difficulties have been raised as to the possibility of finding 
competent representatives from the ranks of the workers to 
serve on such a Board. There should be no difficulty in 
finding, either from among the in-workers in the Trade, or 
from some of the best of the out-workers, persons compe- 
tent to argue out the worker’s side. 

The upper ranks of Woman Labour are then organising, 
ideas are filtering down from the more thoughtful to the 
average woman worker, and the legislation on which we 
are well embarked will make further organisation possible, 
and directly and indirectly raise the whole industrial status 
of women. But, lest I paint too rose-coloured a picture, 
and cause blasphemies on the part of those who see the 
difficulties in the way of my women’s Industrial Utopia, I 
will point to one or two cross currents, which, though 
they will not prevent its advent, are calculated to hinder it. 

Some of the cross currents will come from some local 
circumstances, or some peculiar strain of character. In the 
great organisations of the North, for example, a certain 
conservative strain which characterises the people is said, 
while making combination a complete machine for the 
improvement of the conditions and remuneration of work, 
to have hindered it from becoming a proportionally strong 
educational force. But the material is there, and, though 
slower in development, is gradually making itself felt. Two 
of the League’s best workers, Mrs. Marland Brodie and 
Miss Reddish, were Lancashire women ; and its organisers 
have always been drawn from the North. It is interesting 
to see also in the little history of the Women’s Coopera- 
tive Guild, just published, mention of the “ immense growth 
of the Guild in Lancashire and Yorkshire,” and to note 
how many of its leaders come from the Lancashire mills. 

It is impossible here not to pay a tribute to the work done 
by the Guild in educating its women members through organ- 
isation, and in encouraging them to think for themselves. 

Unluckily, the enemies of women’s industrial progress 
are not all of their own household. The Freedom of 
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Labour faction to which I alluded in my opening sentence 
plays the more mischievous part. Everyone who has 
watched a Factory Bill in its passage through the Houses of 
Parliament knows the harm which is done by these ladies 
who appear either as survivals of the old “ Laisser Faire” 
school of the past century, or as champions of a school of 
Women’s Rights which would retard women’s legislative 
progress till that of men shall have caught it up. Those 
of us who have worked in the Trade Union Movement 
know that the freedom of the individual, about which 
we hear so much from the Women’s Employment Defence 
Committee, does not exist, and that the isolated woman 
worker is powerless to settle the conditions of her employ- 
ment, unless the State intervenes. Students of the progress 
of Factory Legislation realise that this progress is along 
the line of least resistance, beginning with the children, 
including the women, and now gradually extending to the 
men; and are satisfied that to arrest legislative protec- 
tion for women till that of men shall be equal to it, 
would be simply to stultify progress. 

There have of late been signs that recruits to this 
doctrine of immediate legislative equality are formed by 
Women Suffragists. Feeling, for my own part, that the 
best interests of the women workers are to be found in 
advocating adult suffrage, I would not quarrel with the 
Women Suffragists who support the Suffrage Bill, if they 
always made it clear to the women workers, whom they 
addressed, that it is the middle-class and propertied women 
who would benefit directly by the measure rather than 
themselves. When, however, old feminist arguments as to 
sex-antagonism are raised in support of the measure, as they 
have sometimes been of late, those of us who know that 
the interest of the sexes in industry are identical, and that 
the strength of an organisation in a trade in which men and 
women are jointly employed lies in their joint organisation, 
must add such Women Suffragists to our enumeration of 
the enemies, unwitting though they may be, of women’s 
industrial progress. 

Given, however, enemies within and without the ranks 
of women’s labour, the forces for progress are far stronger 
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than those against. This is well, not only from the point 
of view of women in industry, but from that of the in- 
dustrial position at large. I have said that the interests of 
the sexes in industry are identical, and that these joint 
interests cannot be confined to the trades in which they are 
co-workers. I may be told that direct competition is 
limited, and that, in the majority of cases, women and men 
are not engaged in the same work. But, none the less, 
the existence of a large class of unregulated Labour 
must be a menace to all industrial progress ; and its presence 
in the Labour market will always be, potentially, that of a 
force which can be played off by the capitalist against 
organised demand. Moreover, it is not Labour alone which 
must suffer in a country in which any branch of women’s 
industry is ill-regulated and ill-organised. The whole 
community, based as it is on Labour, suffers also; and 
these sufferings are emphasised, when the ill-regulated and 
ill-organised body is composed of women. 

Those of us who hold that the true position of a 
nation is decided by that of its women members, and that 
the highest in the scale of nations is that in which women 
are respected and dignified, will look with deepest interest 
to the increasing regulation by State and Trade which alone 
promises a safe guarantee for women’s industrial position. 

GerTRUDE M. TuckweELy 





NOISE THAT YOU PAY FOR 


“There are two kinds of noise. One you pay for, the other you don’t. 
And the one you pay for is called Music.”—-CamsripcE Don. 


HE trouble is,” said the musician, “ that people will 
insist upon reading into music some other language 
than its own. They make it talk literature, formulate ideas, 
express moods. But of course it can’t, and doesn’t, really do 
anything of the kind. The literature, or what passes for 
such, is an addition from outside—the words of a song, or the 


libretto of an opera. The ideas are mere printed stuff in 
the programme, as in those ‘ symphonic poems’ of Strauss, 
which are so formless as symphonies, and so ridiculous as 
poems. And as to the moods, they are not inherent in the 
music, but imposed upon it by the audience ; and there are 
as many of them as there are varieties of listeners. None 
of these things has anything to do with music.” 

“* What, then, is music ?” the poet asked. 

“* Music is an art by itself, an art of melody and har- 
mony, untranslatable into the terms of any other art; but 
comparable perhaps, if we are to compare, rather to a 
decorative pattern than to anything else.” 

“ How refreshing it is,” said the painter, “to hear that 
said at last! And what a condemnation of all modern 
music! Music indeed, so it seems to me, is suffering from 
the same kind of malady as painting. The public want it 
realistic ; and the artists give them what they want. They 
produce stories on the orchestra, just as they produce stories 
in paint.” 

“No doubt,” said the poet, “they supply a demand. 
But why does the demand exist ?” 
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“For a very discreditable reason. It is, I believe, 
because people get so little out of life, that they try to fill 
up the void with art. In the great civilisations, art was never 
realistic. Emotions and desires found their satisfaction 
in actualities ; and it was to escape from these that people 
turned to art, where they sought and found detachment, 
serenity, beauty. The pictures that disfigure the walls of 
the Academy are pabulum only fit for an empty, jaded, city 
population, with no life of its own worth speaking of. But 
the Greeks who really lived produced the Elgin marbles ; 
the Christians—when there were Christians—the Madonna 
and the Saints ; the men of the Renaissance, the landscapes 
of Giorgione.” 

“The same thing,” the musician interrupted, “ is true of 
music. The great music, that of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries, was of a kind whose aim and 
achievement were simply its own exquisite form—a form, 
however, which carried with it the mood proper to itself, 
the rare and spiritual mood of beauty. And that mood it 
stamped on the audience, instead of being itself a mere 
matrix on which they might impress their own emotions. 
These, on the contrary, were left behind, drowned in the 
river Lethe; and beyond that stream of oblivion opened the 
Earthly Paradise, an ideal world with a nature of its own, 
cut off from actuality—sunshine and birds and flowering 
woods and the perennial breeze of spring. Whereas, what 
is it that people get out of a modern concert ? Look at the 
audience! Honestly, I know no more indecent sight. 
Erotic women, unsatisfied men, stormed by a concourse of 
long-repressed and now clamorous feelings, abandoning 
themselves to that fierce physical onslaught upon the nerves 
which is called modern orchestration, vicariously indulging 
passions of which they are incapable in actuality, drunk, 
mad, abandoned, satyrs and bacchantes, running away from 
beauty like swine down a steep place into the sea, the sea 
of their own cravings that, after all, like the water of 
Tantalus, withdraws and leaves them for ever unsatisfied— 
tortured souls in hell.” 

“Great Scot!” said the poet, “ are we really as bad as 
all that ?” 
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“They are! As to you, I don’t know. You're all 
right, I suppose.” 

“AmI? I very much doubt it! I believe I’m one of 
the swine.” 

** But you told us you enjoy Mozart !” 

“ Enjoy him! I’m ravished by him! But what of 
that ?” 

“‘ Well, if you’re ravished by Mozart, you're ravished by 
pure beauty. You're free of the true kingdom of art.” 

“Ah, but then, you see, I am also ravished by Beethoven, 
by Wagner, nay, if I must confess, by Tschaikowsky.” 

“ Well, and of course there are beauties in those perverse 
men of genius. But it isn’t because of the beauties that 
they have acquired their popularity.” 

“* Because then of what ?” 

“ Because of all that I have been trying to describe ; of 
all that I saw and felt this afternoon, and am still quivering 
under.” 

“‘ Where were you this afternoon? ” 

** At the Queen’s Hall, to my sorrow.” 

“So was I.” 

“ Well, then, you saw it too ; the men roaring like wild 
beasts, the women rapping umbrellas and fluttering hand- 
kerchiefs, the recalling of the conductor again and again, 
the carnival of emotions unchained, the whole indecent, 
intolerable scene! And now, with that in your mind, think 
of Purcell and Mozart, of the harpsichord, of the tiny choice 
band of strings and wood, of the beautiful little panelled 
hall of the seventeenth or eighteenth century, of the stately 
audience of noble patrons, of Voi che sapete, or Come unto 
these yellow sands.” 

“ Yes, I think of all that. I love it! I wish I were 
there! But, all the same, it wouldn’t be what I heard this 
afternoon.” 

** No, thank God !” 

** But I don’t thank God for that particular hypothetical 
mercy. On the contrary, I am very glad to have load what 
I did.” 

““What! Tschaikowsky !” 

“Yes, if I did hear him, and if it was hearing. But 
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the truth is, I hardly know what happens when one listens 
to modern music. I quite agree that it’s something very 
different from what happens when one listens to Mozart, 
or to the early Italians. It’s somehow like a real experience, 
not like an esthetic mood. But I don’t admit that it’s 
necessarily as indecent as you pretend. I came away, to 
tell the truth, in a condition which I imagined to be one of 
spiritual exaltation. And how do you know it wasn’t the 
same with all the rest of the audience ? ” 

“Oh, I’ve no doubt they all imagined they were 
spiritually exalted !” 

“And perhaps they were.” 

** But look at them !” 

“ Well, if you come to that, I don’t know what I 
looked like myself. But I’m sure I felt like an archangel.” 

“ But even if you did, it doesn’t follow that any one 
else did.” 

“T agree. The thing I experienced was certainly some- 
thing to which I contributed out of my own resources. 
And if I had been a different person, it would have been 
different. I feel, I mean, not that I’ve been listening to a 
concert, but that I’ve been living a life. And what it 
would interest me to know is, where that life, so to speak, 
comes in. It certainly isn’t my life, not, I mean, my 
normal life. And if my normal life were better, I suppose 
I should not care about this kind of ‘extra.’ But then, 
you see, the extra seems to me so good, that I can hardly 
imagine any actual life I should prefer to it. I don’t think 
I would exchange it, for instance, for the life of Napoleon 
or of St. Paul.” 

“You make me curious,” said the painter. ‘ Tell us 
some more about it.” 

“It isn’t easy to tell about such things. But I'll try if 
you like, if only to clear my own mind. And, to begin at 
the beginning, I started the whole experience from a level 
of horribly low vitality. This east wind in London, or for 
that matter anywhere, simply kills me. I couldn’t conceive, 
as I walked to the hall through the numb torpor of the 
streets, under the black pall, in the alien crowd, that any- 
thing, anywhere, had been, or was, or ever would be, worth 
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doing, or feeling, or experiencing ; and least of all the 
concert, to which I was mechanically bent, merely because 
I had a ticket, and it would at least be warm. The hall, 
when I got there, was half full of fog, the crowd even 
blacker than usual, the carved angels, or cupids, or whatever 
they are, even more repulsively fatuous. I just glanced at 
the programme, and saw that the first item was Tschai- 
kowsky’s Overture 1812; and then I shut my eyes, and 
made myself as unconscious as I could. Perhaps I fell into 
a doze. Only, and this is important, the date 1812 was in 
my mind. Now, I know little enough of history, and care 
little enough, seeing that history always tells one every- 
thing except what one wants to know. But I knew, if one 
is to call it knowing, as a bare fact in the mind, that 1812 
was the year of Napoleon’s Russian campaign. And I had 
the usual vague ideas about Russia and France ; just about 
as much as the programmes tell one. All that, of course, 
had never meant anything to me, as an element of life and 
experience. But now comes the extraordinary thing. No 
sooner did the Overture begin, than I started, not only from 
my doze, but from my whole normal, or infra-normal, level 
of existence. Those little bits of conceptualised knowledge 
took form and life and passion, and began to shape them- 
selves into a real world. There seemed to lie before me 
an immense tract of frozen plains, inhabited by a primitive 
people in scattered villages, singing the songs and dancing 
the dances that had been danced and sung by countless 
generations from the dawn of time. It was a silent land, 
vast and remote, lying like a calm sea, immeasurable and 
grey ; and no shape moved upon its surface. I saw it, or 
felt it, or what? I don’t know. Only I watched and 
watched. ‘Till, suddenly, something stirred; a spirit 
moved upon the waters. Over the great dim plain, men, 
like insects, began to appear and march. It had the effect 
of light breaking upon darkness. I shivered and waited, 
and waited. What could itmean? Then there was some- 
thing like a rush of blood ; I think I stood up and shouted. 
For, from the distance, came the strain of that marching 
hymn of mankind, that battle-song of the spirit in its 
eternal war with the world, that heart’s cry of the genius of 
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France, which is the genius of civilisation, that ‘ national 
air’ of humanity, the ‘ Marseillaise’ Then I saw! It 
was the great war of the old against the new, of Nature, 
unreflective, beautiful as the Gorgon’s head, immutable, 
silent, ancient and vast as Fate, against the Promethean 
brain, the hot rebellious heart, the plastic, mobile insolence 
of Man. In that one symbol all history was disclosed to 
me. All 1 had ever heard, or read, or divined, took shape 
and lived. I stood at the centre; and, in a moment 
of eternal experience, instantaneously summed the course of 
Time. And when the great bells began to ring for victory, 
they acclaimed for me the triumph, not of Russia—what 
and where was Russia ?—but of the whole groaning and 
travailing world. ‘It must be thus,’ I thought, ‘ that God 
sees the universe ; and that, I suppose, is why He thinks it 
worth while to keep it going.’ I’m speaking as if I had 
thoughts; but they weren't thoughts at all; they were 
intuitions, they were anything you like to call them, for 
they have no name. But you see, perhaps, the sort of thing 
Tschaikowsky did for me. And, after all, is it so bad ?” 

“It’s not music, anyhow,” said the painter. ‘“ Except 
for the ‘ Marseillaise,’ your description might do for 
anything.” 

The man of science murmured from behind his paper. 
“You were simply thinking,” he said, “or imagining, if 
you like, in a state of excitation produced by the orchestra.” 

“And,” the musician added, “you weren’t really 
listening to the music at all. You probably can’t recall 
a single air of it, or a single progression, or orchestral 
effect.” 

“ Well, but suppose I couldn’t—as a matter of fact I 
can—none the less I didn’t do the whole thing myself. I 
brought with me, if you like, the elements. But the music 
was the miracle that turned them into a world, and me 
into a demi-god.” 

“T haven’t got it yet,” said the painter, “tell us some 
more !” 

“It’s no use trying to tell you, I can’t even tell myself.” 

“Well, tell us all the same. What was the next 
thing ?” 
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“The C Minor Symphony of Beethoven.” 

“‘ That’s music, anyhow,” said the musician ; “ but I don’t 
suppose you heard it.” 

‘I don’t suppose I did, in your sense. But I had my 
experience.” 

“No doubt, the literary experience: ‘so klopft das 
Schicksal an die Thir.” 

“Precisely ! And if it hadn’t been for that mere label, 
I suppose the whole thing would have been different. The 
motto, you see, was, as it were, the slot into which I put 
my penny, and from which I got out that particular expe- 
rience. Only the slot, if you please, isn’t the machine.” 

“ Well, what was it you got out ? ” 

“* What was it? It was, to begin with, just the beat of 
Fate, and against that, like the sea against the cliffs, the 
passionate cry of Man. But, presently, that abstraction filled 
itself out, changed its form, became a world-drama. As 
though upon a wind of passion, the figures of history and 
romance—Clytemnestra with the axe, Dido on the shore, 
Cesar, Alexander, Napoleon, all who have ever fought and 
failed, all who have lived and despaired—with set lips, with 
outstretched hands, with cries of defiance or appeal, came 
driving down on the pitiless theme, till they seemed to fuse 
and blend with it, and, in a tragic reconciliation, to be 
themselves the Fate against which they strove.” 

“The second movement,” said the musician, drily, ‘“‘ must 
have been a little difficult to fit in with that scheme.” 

“The second movement? Oh, that was the Valley of 
Avilion ; and the whole air was full of song, serene and 
beautiful, as of souls who had suffered and won the victory, 
and were attuned to the winds and streams that sung with 
them in the sunshine. Only, every now and again, a 
capricious undertone suggested a truce rather than a victory. 


Still with exquisite beauty, calm as a sunset, the movement 
closed.” 


“ And then?” 

“ Oh, then, as one had feared, or hoped, it all broke out 
again. A menacing prelude, underground as it were, and 
then, with a great upheaval, the tragic reiteration, more 
solemn, resistless, and slow than before, of the motive of 
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Fate, that had seemed to be silenced. And now it was the 
spirit of burlesque that rose in desperation, to bluff and insult 
the riddle of life. In vain. The inexorable theme returned. 
And that, one thought, must be the end. But no! For some- 
thing happened, something wonderful and unforeseen. The 
whole symphony died away to the beat of a drum—a single 
ominous drum. And in and through that beat, began the 
creation of a new world. Soft at first, almost unheard, it 
grew apace, strained into intolerable discord, then suddenly, 
as if slipped from the leash, broke away into the major and 
unfolded like a flower—joyous, glorious, triumphant, in 
harmonies more and more august, reconciling all contra- 
dictions, achieving, not in idea but in fact, the perpetual 
dream of Man, the kingdom of heaven, the city of God, the 
life of the Absolute.” 

“H’m,” said the musician, “ that may be all very inter- 
esting, but, I must repeat, it has nothing to do with music.” 

“‘ No,” said the painter, “ it’s literature.” 

“‘ Yes, no doubt it’s literature, as I describe it to you, or 
would be, if I described it well enough. But it wasn’t 
literature as I heard it. It was life. And that’s just what 
music does. It takes literature, ideas, concepts, whatever 
you like to call them, and embodies them in a real world. 
And no other art, so it seems to me, does this.” 

“ And no art ought to,” the painter interrupted. 

“Ah, ought! But what does that mean? Why ought 
itnot? Isn’t any life worth having, just because it is life ?” 

“No, not a spurious life. That’s only demoralising.” 

‘‘ Tristan, for instance ? ” 

“ Yes, Tristan! I know all about that ; I have felt it; I’ve 
been through the whole thing, and come out into the streets, 
and doubted whether they were real at all, and resented 
them with a bitterness of antagonism and hatred indescrib- 
able—but of course you know. Well, that sort of thing 
isn’t healthy. Next morning one knows it isn’t. And it 
all comes from the attempt, and in this case the discreditable 
success of art, in substituting something that purports to be 
reality, and appeals to one and affects one as though it were, 
for the actuality that is truly real.” 

* Ah, but is it? Or is it something else that is real? 
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You mention Tristan, and I will take my parable from that. 
The audience, we will say, do not really experience the 
passion of Tristan and Isolde; though they have, for the time, 
the illusion of experiencing it. Nor, it may be admitted, 
is any actual passion possible, save in connection with circum- 
stances of common-place, such as the opera excludes. There 
are no streets in Tristan, no business, no squalor, no long 
slow changes of intolerable time, no growing tired, no 
quarrels, irritations, frictions, infidelities. But isn’t it just 
that abstraction from the actuality which gives the reality 
of the passion? And, if it be so, isn’t it well to be made to 
feel the reality by art, though we may never feel it pure, 
nay, may never experience it at all, in our actual life ?” 

“* What I object to is not the abstractions of art—all art 
abstracts in order to reveal, and that is its merit. But 
what I consider illegitimate, by which I mean unsatisfactory, 
disagreeable, and indeed positively bad, is the attempt to 
give to the abstractions the value of actuality. No great 
art, no art, at least, that I can call great, does this. You 
can’t mistake a Greek statue for a real man; if you could, 
it would be a defect, not a merit. You can’t walk about in 
a landscape of Claude. And, to take the case of music, if 
you hear an opera of Mozart, you never mix it up with 
your own personal experience and live through it, as it were, 
vicariously. And isn’t that just the charm of it? How 
exquisite, for example, is Figaro! There you have all the 
elements of life—character, passion, incidents, a form of 
society. But everything is seen, as it were, in a magic 
mirror. The personages do not step out of the glass and 
shake hands with the audience. And how disgusting it 
would be if they did! On the contrary, the whole action 
moves within its own atmosphere of beauty, an atmosphere 
which is no more continuous with that in which we live, 
than is that of a landscape in a frame. And yet, 
since it is a vision of life, though not a copy of life, we go 
away pleased, illumined, purged, taking up without effort 
our own actuality, which was only suspended, not trans- 
formed ; but taking it up with a clarified insight, a kinder 
sympathy, a humaner perception, with something more in- 
tangible than all that, with an illumination of beauty.” 
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“T don’t dispute anything you say. It happens ; I know 
it; I love it. It’s what Mozart does, and it’s what Wagner 
doesn’t do, and what many of the people who love Wagner 
could never understand or enjoy. But you want to go 
further ; you want to say that the thing Wagner does and 
Mozart does not do, is bad. Why should you say 
so? Why impose artificial limits of taste because you 
are not personally capable of a particular revelation of 
reality ?” 

“¢ But it isn’t a revelation of reality ; it only pretends to 
be one.” 

“‘Isn’t it? That’s just the point at issue. Let me go 
back to our first example, the 1812 Overture of Tschaikow- 
sky. What is the reality of the Russian campaign? Is it 
what the Russians felt about it, or the French? The 
generals or the common soldiers? What Napoleon ex- 
perienced, or his meanest camp follower? Is it what the 
historian perceives, looking at it as a chain of causation? 
Or what the moralist apprehends and judges? Surely it 
isn’t, and cannot be, any one of these? It must somehow 
be all of them, and infnitely more. For the episode had 
its psychological reflex in every one of those who 
took part in it, with their varying range of knowledge, 
experience, emotional and other capacity. It has also 
its real place in a chain of causation. It has its real moral 
value. And it has all these at once; it zs all these. Well, 
now, who is there that so feels and sees it, not merely as a 
thought, but as an experience? God, I suppose, if there is 
a God. But, next to Him, the artist—the dramatist, say, if 
a dramatist could be found worthy—but more than the 
dramatist, just because of that actuality of music which 
you deprecate—more than the dramatist, the musician, 
if his music meets a comprehending intelligence. For if 
the Overture meant all that to me, what would it not mean 
to one who had, say, the knowledge of Lord Acton, the 
imagination of Shakespeare, the intellect of Machiavelli ?” 

** Even so, the result would not be the legitimate and 
appropriate effect of music. It would be the creation of 
another artist, whose imagination the music happened to 
stimulate.” 
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“ Yes, but that ‘ happening ’ of stimulation is what makes 
the miracle. And when you get that conjunction, whether you 
choose to call it legitimate or not, you have something much 
more wonderful and significant, something much more worth 
having, to my mind, than the thing you call legitimate, 
which also I admit and delight in. For you have, I 
believe, the nearest approximation we can get to a true 
apprehension of reality. It’s not merely a beautiful creation 
of ours, another, and, if you like, better world which we 
make ; it’s an image of the truth of the world we call 
actual.” 

‘“* And yet, as you admitted, it is in such conflict with 
that world as to produce a reaction which makes it appear 
intolerable.” 

“Yes ; and, of course, any profounder apprehension of 
reality must be in conflict with the apprehension of one’s daily 
life. Science or philosophy even, ardently and imaginatively 
pursued, give us a vision which is not that by and in which 
we do our business and pay our calls; yet we hold it to 
be a true vision, or at least a truer one, of the real world. 
Only, science and philosophy are less, as well as more than 
actuality, because their world is one of concepts and ideas. 
But in the world of music which I have been trying to 
describe, concepts and ideas are transformed, as it were, into 
sensations. They become a reality concrete and sensuous, 
and yet one not limited by space and time, something like 
the ideal world of Plato, as he seemed to conceive it in his 
myths, perhaps, indeed, the first dawn of that world upon 
our consciousness.” 

“That is sheer mysticism.” 

“Not exactly ; because the experience in question is 
not arrived at independently of and without relation to the 
normal processes. As I conceive the matter, whatever we 
have absorbed by sensation, by thought, and by imagination, 
assumes, in the moment of musical apprehension, the form 
of an intuition. But the content of the intuition is de- 
termined by the content of normal experience, which, of 
course, is different in different individuals, and has an im- 
mensely varying range of complexity and extent. Thus the 
same music will excite, as you have constantly maintained, 
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one kind of response in Smith and another in Jones ; and 
some of these responses, no doubt, will be trivial and even 
disgusting. But if, in his normal life,a man is moving 
towards goodness and truth, he will be rewarded under the 
spell of music by the corresponding intuitions.” 

“‘ The whole thing, then,” the musician urged, “ is either 
accidental or purely subjective. In your own instances, it 
was a date, 1812, or a motto, ‘ So k/opft das Schicksal an die 
Thir,’ that gave your imagination the particular direction it 
took ; and, if there had been no date and no motto, some 
quite accidental mood or idea of your own would have been 
the key to the experience. ‘TZarara boom de ay’ would 
have had the same effect as the C Minor Symphony, if it 
had happened to meet you in the same humour.” 

“Ah, no! I can’t go so far as that. I have admitted 
that the same piece of music may evoke, not only in different 
people, but in the same people at different times, quite 
different intuitions. But I believe, nevertheless, that there is, 
so to speak, a general quality of intuition which the music 
is calculated and bound to produce, though there may be 
a great variety of cases or applications of it. Thus, to take 
obvious examples, the Dance of the Trolls, in Grieg’s suite 
of Peer Gynt, could not produce in any one who had never 
heard of a Troll, what one may call the specific Troll-intui- 
tion. But it must, to anyone who is sensitive to it, embody 
some case or other of the grotesque, the uncanny, and the 
supernatural. And so must the three movements of the C 
Minor Symphony evoke respectively some general idea of 
conflict, of peace and beauty, of triumphant reconciliation. 
The listener, if you like, dresses the characters and writes 
their speeches; but the music determines the plot and 
movement of the drama.” 

“‘T wonder whether really even as much as that can be 
said to be a necessary and specific effect of the music.” 

“T believe one would find it to be so, if one could 
make the enquiry scientifically. The Greeks, who were 
probably good judges, thought so.” 

“ Did they ?” 

“T take it that they did; else their whole theory ot the 
place of music in education was nonsense.” 
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NOISE THAT YOU PAY FOR 


“] forget what the theory was.” 

“« Why, that the character of children will be formed by 
the character of the music they practise and hear. Because, 
they thought, character depends on the bias of the emotions ; 
and that may be affected permanently, one way or another, 
by music, So that, in their view, there was an inherent 
ethical quality in music. And I would add, for my own 
part, that there is also an inherent—what shall I say ?— 
metaphysical quality. Schopenhauer, you will remember, 
thought that music in general was a representation, or 
rather a reproduction, of the universe. And one might 
suggest, at the risk of appearing ridiculous, that the different 
musicians represent different philosophic points of view : 
Palestrina, say, that of the Catholic Church, Beethoven that 
of Hegel, Wagner that of Schopenhauer, or of Nietzsche, 
according to the period. And, at the other end, the music- 
hall song represents the music-hall view of the world. And 
then these general types are filled in with different contents, 
more or less interesting or profound, according to the differ- 
ences in the intellectual and imaginative faculties and expe- 
riences of the listeners.” 

** But what are you driving at in all this? ” 

“* Why need I be driving at anything? I’m just follow- 
ing up my idea. But if I did want to drive at things, 
there’s a great deal to drive at. For instance, one might 
suggest that one of the most important things about music 
is the study of its ethical and metaphysical character, with 
a view to encouraging the production and rendering of the 
kinds that are good, and discouraging that of the opposite 
kinds. I, at any rate, feel sure, that children will turn out 
quite differently according as they are brought up on Bach, 
or on Hymns Ancient and Modern, or on tuusic-hall songs. 
That is surely important enough : but it isn’t what interests 
me most. What interests me, is my notion that through 
music, more nearly than by any other means, we ma 
approach something that deserves to be called Reality.” 

“What do you mean by Reality ?” 

“‘That’s just what I want to get at. It’s something 
like this. I suppose that there’s some experience—we'll 
call it God’s—which is, so to speak, the standard experi- 
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ence of the world. Of course, it has its ‘subjective’ 
element ; how should an experience not? But the subject, 
in this case, perceives the Whole as in a white light, without 
distortion or limitation. Whereas we perceive only the 
merest fraction of the Whole, and through every kind of 
perverting and colouring medium. And, in particular, our 
perception is cut up into thoughts, on the one hand, which 
have no sensuous content, and sensations on the other, which 
have no universality. Well, then, music, as I have been 
trying to say, brings these elements together, and gives us 
an experience as concrete as sense and as universal as thought. 
But still, what it gives us isn’t Reality—isn’t God’s view— 
because of the double limitation : first, in the musician, who 
sees the world through the medium of his own personality, 
and, secondly, in the hearer, who sees it through the medium 
of Ais. But the more complete the musician, and the more 
complete the listener, the greater will be the approxima- 
tion to Reality. Until at last, you see, if ever the perfect 
musician and the perfect listener should meet, they will 
engender between them absolute Reality.” 


At this the man of science, who had been pretending to 
read, got up and stretched himself. ‘ Well,” he said, “ of 
all the intolerable stuff, this . . . ” 

“No,” the poet interrupted, “this is mot the most 
intolerable. There is always science.” 


But at that point the character of the discussion 
degenerated. 


G. Lowes DickINson 





THE VILLAGE OF THE FUTURE 


LL through our history, we hear at intervals voices 

lamenting the plight of rural England. From a 
Langland or a Latimer, from a Goldsmith in one century 
and from a Cobbett in another, the complaint comes, again 
and again recurring, that the labourers in the villages are 
ill-housed and ill-fed, that arable land is being turned to 
pasture, that the country-sides are decaying, and the people 
quitting the soil. And always the nation listens with 
attention ; for it knows that its strength lies in its men, and 
that men are best bred in the village. In our own day, the 
cry is heard once more. It has found, indeed, less effective 
expression. We are given cold statistics instead of hot 
sermons, and the many blue-books of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture instead of The Deserted Village. 
But the complaint is well-founded ; and, since the situation 
is serious, the need for action is urgent. 

Let us glance at these statistics. They show that, in 
twenty years, a population of over a million persons has 
left the land. In 1881, there were 1,383,000 men and 
boys employed in agriculture in England and Wales. In 
1g01, there were 1,071,000. If account be taken of the 
families of these three hundred thousand males who have 
gone, the loss is seen to pass the million. And it is, of 
course, the sturdiest who migrate. In a single decade, 
between 1891 and 1901, the number of farm labourers from 
twenty to twenty-five years of age diminished by no less 
than a fourth. 

So we find, over the greater part of England, the purely 
agricultural village stagnant and dwindling, old cottages 
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pulled down or left vacant, and no new ones built, two shop- 
keepers where there used to be three, the congregations in 
the churches and chapels year by year growing more 
meagre. In some of the smaller parishes, a fourth, or 
even a third, of the entire population has disappeared in less 
than a generation. 

The causes of this movement have often been analysed, 
and the probable consequences are generally foreseen. 
Agricultural labour has been in less demand. The con- 
ditions of the world’s markets have made dairying more 
profitable to English farmers than corn-growing ; and 
dairying needs fewer men. Agricultural machinery has 
come into widespread use, lessening the number of men 
required for such corn-growing as is left. And, while the 
demand has shrunk, the supply, from causes quite separate, 
has shrunk also. The general rise in the standard of living 
throughout the nation has not left the farm-labourer un- 
affected. Educated in an elementary school, reading a 
newspaper, visiting now and then some neighbouring town, 
corresponding with friends in distant places, he knows, as 
his father and grandfather did not know, what are the con- 
ditions of labour in other districts, and where he can find 
the best market for his work. He rebels, even more than 
they rebelled, against the low wages, the bad cottages, and 
the poor prospects of his native village; most of all, 
perhaps, he rebels against its dulness. So he leaves, without 
regret, happily unconscious that he is helping to build up a 
statistic very disquieting to sociologists, and to create a 
problem of a very momentous kind. 

There can be few who will watch this migration with- 
out dismay. It is not in a Manchester or a Bermondsey 
that an “imperial race” will be bred. It is not from the 
city tenement that the best type of colonist is likely to 
come, or the best type of sailor, or the best type of soldier. 
Waterloo was won, not on the playing fields of Eton alone, 
but on the village greens of England as well; and if there 
are no more village greens, our Waterloos of the future, in 
spite of all that Eton can do, may have a different ending. 
Besides, it is of strategic importance that some fraction at 
least of our food-supply should be grown at home. It is of 
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social importance that the labour market of the towns should 
not be over-stocked, and the townsmen thrust out of employ- 
ment, as Mr. Llewellyn Smith described years ago, PY the 
competition of the sturdier workmen fresh from the fields. 
An England of great cities and industrial towns and mining 
villages, around them narrow belts of market-garden, and 
then vast plains and valleys of continuous pasture land, 
broken only by occasional railway centres and by groups of 
cottages clustering round the pleasure-houses of the rich, 
inhabited only, apart from these, by small scattered popula- 
tions of dairy and sheep farmers with their herdsmen and 
their shepherds—if this be the England which Time is 
evolving, we shall hardly escape from national decay. 

Every one knows the causes of the rural depopulation ; 
and every one can picture the consequences if it continue. 
Fortunately, there are many who perceive the cure as well. 

If English agriculture had been beaten only by the large 
farms of the new countries, by the wheat-growers of the 
United States and Canada, by the meat-growers of Argen- 
tina and Australasia, the position would indeed be difficult 
to retrieve ; for nature has given to them, and science has 
enabled them to utilise, advantages against which we cannot 
hope to compete. But the small farms of the old 
countries have contributed almost as much to our dis- 
comfiture. It is not only the ranche and the great bonanza 
farm of the New World, but also the little peasant-holding 
of Denmark, and Normandy, and Holland, which has 
attacked and occupied British markets. The fact may be 
inglorious for our farmers; but it is the most hopeful 
feature in the situation. The methods of the prairies are 
impracticable here; but if the Danish village is happily 
prospering—and, be it remembered, under a system of Free 
Trade—there can be no insuperable reason why the English 
village should languish. 

It is usually assumed that our chief agricultural imports 
are the imports of corn and flour. Chief as they are in 
point of necessity, these are not the chief in value. We 
spend more on butter and cheese and condensed milk from 
abroad than we spend on foreign and colonial wheat ; more 
on bacon and lard, than on barley and oats ; more on poultry, 
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eggs, and vegetables, than on wheat-meal and flour. In 
1903, our imports of corn, wheat-meal, and flour amounted 
to a value of {51,000,000 ; our imports from foreign and 
colonial dairies, poultry yards, and piggeries (together with 
foreign potatoes and onions) amounted to £ 58,000,000. And 
this trade has grown with striking rapidity. In 1893, we 
imported these minor agricultural products toa value of only 
£38,800,000; and there has been an increase of almost 50 
per cent. in a single decade. Of these {58,000,000 worth of 
butter, cheese, and condensed milk, of bacon, lard, poultry, 
eggs, onions, and potatoes, European countries where 
small peasant-farms are the rule sent us £ 31,000,000 worth. 

It has been the new forms of agricultural co-operation 
which, more than any other single cause, have brought 
about this remarkable growth. A few years ago, it seemed 
as though the development of scientific agriculture, the use 
of costly machinery, the importance attached to the grading 
and packing of articles for the market, the economies 
possible when goods are produced wholesale and consigned 
by ship and railway in bulk, would result in the gradual dis- 
appearance of the farms of small and moderate size, and a 
monopoly in the hands of producers on the large scale. 
It seemed as though the Industrial Revolution was about to 
be repeated in agriculture, and that, throughout the world, 
the peasant farmer would soon be as extinct as the hand- 
loom weaver. But the peasant farmer, in many countries, 
proved to be alive to the danger, and, after much suffering, 
found in co-operation the means of escape. 

Denmark furnishes the best example. Her soil is divided 
into about 1,900 large farms of from 250 to 300 acres, 
about 74,000 smaller farms of an average size of 100 
acres, and about 150,000 holdings of from 7 to 10 acres. 
Not long ago one of the poorest of countries, in its efforts 
to raise its agriculture, swamped and overborne by the 
deluge of cheap corn from America, Denmark has now 
become a model to the agricultural world ; and, through 
its success in this industry, it ranks as one of the richest 
countries, in proportion to population, in all Europe. 

Corn-growing was abandoned. Butter-making was 
substituted. In 1882 was opened the first of the co-operative 
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dairies, which now number 1,050. Co-operative bacon-curing 
factories were started as well, the first in the year 1888: 
There are now twenty-seven of these factories, besides twenty- 
four under private management. Co-operative societies for 
the collection and sale of eggs, co-operative societies for the 
supply of seeds, feeding-stuffs, manure, and machinery, 
societies for the organisation of bee-keeping, societies for 
the improvement of poultry, societies for the insurance of 
live-stock—all with their central federations for the collec- 
tion and spread of information—flourish in Denmark, and 
number their scores of thousands of members. “It is no 
unusual occurrence,” says Mr. E. A. Pratt, in his useful 
book on The Organisation of Agriculture, “for a Danish 
farmer to belong to ten local co-operative societies, besides 
other bodies formed for the advancement of the agricultural 
interests of the country.” 

Using the most modern methods, and encouraging the use 
of them by others, gaining all the advantages, in distribution 
and sale, of large scale production, employing expert 
advisers to improve their processes and to develope their 
markets, encouraged by the discriminating assistance of the 
State, and supported by an admirable system of agricultural 
education, these societies have created a great trade, which 
has raised Denmark from the trough of depression to remark- 
able prosperity. Of butter, eggs, and bacon, Denmark sent 
to England, her chief market, in 1883, £2,400,000 worth ; 
in 1893, £7,600,000 ; in 1903, £15,4.00,000. 

It is in Denmark that this movement has gone furthest, 
partly because of the enterprise and intelligence which 
distinguish her farmers, and partly because, being a Free 
Trade country, economic forces have been allowed full play, 
and the stress of unrestricted competition has driven 
capital and labour into the most profitable channels. But 
France, Belgium, Luxemburg, Holland, Norway, and 
Finland have all followed with success along the same 
lines. In Ireland also, co-operative creameries and other 
agricultural co-operative societies have been established 
within the last few years, and now boast a membership of 
80,000, and a trade of about £2,000,000 a year. Last of 
all, in England an Agricultural Organisation Society was 
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founded in 1go1. It has affiliated twelve local societies 
previously existing, and has rapidly established sixty more, 
bringing considerable financial advantage to the five or six 
thousand members who are the pioneers here of the new 
movement. 

Even without the help which co-operation will be able 
to give, small holdings in Engiand, established under proper 
conditions in suitable localities, and subject to reasonable 
rents, have been almust invariably successful. A Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on Small Holdings 
reported unanimously, in i889, chat “the evidence shows 
that, speaking gencrally, small cultivators manage to pay 
their way and to improve ‘heir position”; the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture reported in 1897 “that a 
gradation of holdings trom the smallest size upwards is 
most desirable, and that, under suitable conditions as to soil 
and situation, small liolders can advantageously occupy 
land”; and even a Committee on Rural Depopulation 
appoiated by the Central Chamber of Agriculture, a body 
seldom favourable to reforms of a democratic tendency, 
recommenced, in 1903, as one of the chief of possible 
remedies for the evil they were examining, “ greater 
facilities for industrious labourers 10 acqnire land for smal! 
holdings of various sizes, situated in favourable localities, 
whether for market gardening, poultry, dairy, or stock 
farming.” 

Whenever a lirge farm is divided into small holdings, 
the demand for the land usually far exceeds the supply. 
This has been the experience of Sir Robert Edgcumbe 
in Dorset, of Major Poore in Wiltshire, of Mr. Soames, 
M.P., in Suffolk, of Mr. Winfrev in Norfolk and Lin- 
colnshire, and of Professor Long, and the Small Holdings 
Association with which he is closely connected, in Surrey. 
All these gentlemen, within the last few years, have made 
experiments in the establishment of small holdings; and 
all of them, so far as can yet be judged, with success. 
And the prospects, bright already, of the growth of a 
great class of peasant farmers in England, have become 
even brighter than before, through the advent, in the 
agricultural world, of the co-operative principle. 
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Here, then, we have the chief remedy for rural de- 
population. On the one hand, there is a vast importation 
of what are termed the minor agricultural products, sent to 
us chiefly by peasant farmers, who are able to flourish by 
the trade. On the other, there is, not universally, in- 
deed, but in very many counties, a keen demand for small 
areas of land ; for men are willing to stay in the country 
if they have the satisfaction of working on land which is 
their own, or which is held on a tenure so secure as to 
amount to ownership ; they will stay if they see the prospect 
for themselves or their children of rising, by help of the 
allotment first, and then of the small holding, from the 
status of a labourer to that of a large farmer. And it is 
obvious that if a farm of, say, three hundred acres, which now 
gives employment to the farmer and four or five labourers, 
were divided into twenty holdings of an average of fifteen 
acres each, a far larger number of families would be main- 
tained on that area ; it is obvious that through such division 
of many farms—where the soil was suitable and markets 
were within reach—a gradual growth of our rural popula- 
tion might replace its present depletion. The standard of 
living of the class of small holders would certainly be 
higher than that of the farm labourers is now, and, pro- 
bably, at least as high as that of average workmen in 
the towns. Commissions and committees have reported, 
and occasional experiments have proved, that the pro- 
posal is economically sound. An effective organisation 
exists, ready and able to teach the English farmers the 
methods that have brought prosperity to the Danes. Why, 
then, in view of ail these circumstances, is little or nothing 
done? Small holdings are needed, practically the cure for 
a grave social disease, a national anemia ; yet their number 
increases imperceptibly, if at all. 

The reason is simple. Landlords and their agents will 
not take the trouble to sub-divide a farm which chances to 
fall vacant, to seek and select competent cultivators, and to 
help them to start the best methods of sale; they are un- 
willing to find the capital necessary to erect buildings and 
to make roads and fences; they are unwilling to let the 
land on a secure tenure, or to sell it for payment by easy 
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instalments. Not even the prospect of receiving a satis- 
factory profit, and of rendering a national service as well, 
overcomes these hindrances to action. And, while private 
enterprise fails to meet the need, the attempts of the State 
have been futile. 

In 1892 Parliament passed, indeed, a Small Holdings 
Act, enabling County Councils to buy land, to divide and 
adapt it for small holdings, and to sell it, or, in certain cir- 
cumstances, to let it, to the cultivators. Brought in by a 
Conservative Government, the machinery of the Act was 
clogged by many restrictions and defects, chief among them 
being the lack of any power to obtain land by compulsory 
process. As a consequence, out of the 32,000,000 
acres under crops and grass in Great Britain, only 700 
have been obtained for small holdings, under this legisla- 
tion, in ten years. The experience with regard to these 
7oo acres has been quite satisfactory. The Holland 
(Lincolnshire) County Council, for example, brought three 
farms, comprising 182 acres, in the years 1894 and 1897. 
Out of a total rent payable since then of over £4,000, only 
£10 has been lost; in the last five years none has been 
lost, and none of the tenants have been in arrears; more- 
over, at the end of fifty years, the tenants will have 
enabled the Council to repay the money borrowed for the 
purchase. The county will then own these farms free of 
encumbrances, and will be receiving from them a rental of 
£433 a year, without any demand having been made in respect 
of them upon the rate-payers. But the difficulties which face 
an even zealous County Council, and which amply account 
for the almost complete failure of the Act, may be illus- 
trated by a single instance. In 1903, this same Lincoln- 
shire Council, encouraged by the success of its previous 
efforts, held an enquiry through one of its committees, in a 
village named Whaplode Drove, where application had been 
made for over 100 acres of small holdings. Each of the 
would-be tenants was questioned as to his ability to stock 
and cultivate the land for which he asked. The chairman 
of the committee was satisfied as to the need ; he assured 
the applicants that the Council would do what it could to 
assist them; but he pointed out that, as there were no com- 
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pulsory powers of purchase, and as no land in that 
neighbourhood was then in the market, the Council could 
only act if it found some owner of a suitable farm who 
was willing to sell. Advertisements asking for land 
were duly inserted in the local newspaper ; but no suitable 
offer was received, and the Council was powerless to 
do anything further. There are many hundreds of 
potential Whaplode Droves in the agricultural counties of 
England. 

A new Small Holdings Act, with compulsory powers and 
with an easier procedure, both for obtaining land and pro- 
viding buildings, enforced by a stronger pressure of public 
opinion on the County Councils, would effect much directly. 
It would effect much indirectly, also ; by furnishing to well- 
disposed landowners a stimulus to act, and models from which 
they could copy. Such a reform would, it is true, appeal 
neither to any popular passion nor to any powerful interest ; 
it would deal, ostensibly, with small, parochial, un-imperial 
things ; it would not touch, immediately, any acute and 
visible suffering of large numbers of people. Yet, in view 
of the effect on national characteristics that will come from 
the depopulation of the agricultural districts, and in view 
of the remedy which such a measure is likely to afford, it 
may be pleaded, without exaggeration, that, among all the 
social reforms, long held back, which may soon jostle one 
another for precedence in a Liberal Parliament, there is 
none of greater ultimate importance than such an Act to 
promote the gradual creation, in suitable localities, of a 
large class of peasant farmers. 

With regard to labourers for the larger farms, it is plain 
that, in order to retain in the villages an adequate supply, 
two things are needed—higher wages and better houses. 
Higher wages depend on the general prosperity of agricul- 
ture. The general prosperity of agriculture depends, partly 
on the state of markets, partly on land tenure, and partly 
on the enterprise and intelligence of the farming class. 

The policy of Protection having been rejected by the 
nation, prices are fixed by circumstances outside our control ; 
but the farmer may be expected to send such products, and 
in such a form, as will enable him to secure at least as good 
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a price and profit as his Continental competitors. Here 
again co-operation, under the guidance of the Agricultural 
Organisation Society, will play a part. 

Under the head of Land Tenure, there is a whole 
chapter of measures which have long been advocated by 
reformers, with the object, partly, of enabling estates to pass 
into the hands of the persons best able to make use of 
them, of establishing that “Free Trade in Land” for 
which Cobden and his school earnestly pleaded, and, partly, 
of protecting the interests of the tenant against the possible 
injustice of the landlord. Measures abolishing copyholds 
and the law of primogeniture, facilitating the sale of settled 
land, and lessening the cost of land transfer; measures 
securing to the tenant-farmer compensation for all capital 
expenditure by which he has added to the letting value of 
the holding, safe-guarding him against unreasonable evic- 
tion, and granting a larger degree of freedom of cultivation 
than he now often enjoys; measures securing the tenant 
a right to compensation for damage done by winged game, 
and improving his credit with the merchants who supply 
him by abolishing the landlord’s privilege of distraint for 
rent—here is a list of many proposals, complicated in their 
nature and often indirect in their effect, but which those 
who have long taken an interest in rural politics believe 
would do much to attract to the cultivation of the land 
both capital and enterprise. 

The average farmer himself, however, is often less 
interested in such recondite plans of statesmanship than in 
simple schemes for lessening his outgoings by relieving the 
rates at the expense of the taxes. But reformers who take 
a wider view, and who are aware that rates upon agricul- 
tural land are, in the long run, a tax upon rent, are unwilling 
to support measures which will injure the tax-payer, give 
to the farmer a benefit merely transient, and end by enrich- 
ing none but the landlord class. A re-adjustment of local 
taxation, when it comes to be made, should rather have as 
its essential feature the application to England of the system 
prevalent in Scotland, of dividing the burden of rates between 
owner and occupier. The apparent injustice of the present 
system would by this means be lessened ; and one-half, at 
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all events, of the tax would visibly rest where it is intended 
to remain. 

Whether to these various reforms should be added a 
measure of Land Purchase, whether State credit should be 
used, in England as in Ireland, to buy farms, in order to sell 
them, or to lease them in perpetuity at adjustable rents to 
the present occupiers, are questions to which much public 
attention will probably be devoted in the near future, but 
which have not yet been answered in the affirmative by any 
considerable body, either of agriculturists or politicians. 

Mr. Bowley, in his National Progress in Wealth and Trade, 
estimates that agricultural wages have risen on the average 
by ten per cent. in the last twenty years. When the previous 
inadequacy of the scale, and the more rapid increase in other 
industries, are taken into account, the rise is small. But the 
revival in agriculture, of which there are already signs, 
hastened and fostered, as it may be, by the spread of the co- 
operative system and by the enactment of better Land Laws 
—such a revival may well permit a further increase in the 
labourer’s pay. If this hope be realised, we may perceive 
a second influence operating to stay the rural migration. 

And a rise in wages would help to bring into play a 
third. That the housing of the working classes is as grossly 
defective in many of the agricultural districts as it is in the 
large towns, there is abundant evidence, both official and 
unofficial, to prove. The cause is partly financial. The 
rent which the average labourer is able to afford will not 
pay a remunerative interest on the money spent in building 
his house. Unless, therefore, the population of a village 
decreases as fast as the old houses wear out, there arises 
overcrowding, and cottages which are unfit for habitation 
are kept in use. Higher wages would allow the unhealthy 
system of uneconomic rents to be superseded by a better ; 
and both landowners and speculative builders would have an 
inducement to supply a recognised need. 

But even if wages, and cottage rents, remain unaltered, 
the gross abuses which are now allowed to prevail should, 
none the less, be rigorously suppressed. Cottages are as 
necessary to the working of an estate as farm-houses or 
farm-buildings. The duty of providing them rests on the 
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landowner, whose income is derived from the labour of the 
cottagers. To condemn the bad houses and stop over- 
crowding would usually result in new ones being built by 
the landowners, with money borrowed, if necessary, from 
the State, under Acts already existing. 

There are cases, also, where municipal building is 
desirable and practicable. A local authority may build 
cottages and let them at remunerative rents to the higher 
classes of wage-earners—the postman, the blacksmith, the 
railwayman, the carpenter, the gardener—who are to be 
found in almost every village. The houses vacated by these 
are then available for the farm labourers ; and the worst 
houses can be closed. The Housing Act of 1890, which 
empowers Rural District Councils to undertake this work, 
is, however, another illustration of the worst features of 
Conservative Social Reform. While in Ireland, in less than 
twenty years, sixteen thousand cottages have been built, and 
two thousand are being built, by rural local authorities, the 
English Act is so hampered by restrictions, that, in fourteen 
years, only twenty cottages have been built under its 
provisions. A number of detailed amendments, particularly 
in the clauses relating to the acquisition of land, are needed 
in order to make this measure workable. 

But the Rural District Councils are notoriously the 
least efficient bodies in the whole of the hierarchy of local 
authorities. It is unlikely that they will make full use 
either of building powers, however perfected, or of the 
present powers, adequate in themselves, to suppress over- 
crowding and insanitation, unless some outside pressure is 
applied. A few of the County Councils have indeed 
appointed medical officers of their own, and endeavour to 
stir the sanitary authorities to action. But it seems inevit- 
able that Parliament should require the Local Government 
Board to intervene. Just as the Factory Acts were found 
to be inoperative so long as their administration was left 
to local authorities, whose members often had a direct 
interest in leaving them unenforced, and became effective 
only when the Home Office was enabled to appoint its 
own inspectors ; and just as the Education Department is 
obliged to threaten local authorities with a loss of their 
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grants if they fail to maintain a right standard of teaching ; 
so it will be found necessary that the Local Government 
Board should appoint its own sanitary inspectors, and should 
be armed with powers adequate to enforce on those Rural 
District Councils which are in default, a proper performance 
of the vitally important duties committed to their charge. 
Such, then, are the measures which the majority of 
rural reformers are now disposed to favour. From them 
the imaginative and hopeful mind may form some forecast 
of the desirable village of the future. It will not be a col- 
lection of crumbling cottages, marking the site of a once 
prosperous community, and inhabited only by the handful 
of cattlemen who tend the herds on the surrounding fields. 
We may picture a thriving and growing population, busy 
with diverse interests: a third, perhaps, of the men the 
tenants in perpetuity of holdings of five to fifty acres belong- 
ing to the County Council; a third the labourers on the 
surrounding large farms, receiving wages equal, we may 
suppose, to those now paid in Northumberland or Durham, 
and supplementing them by the produce of the half-acre or 
acre allotment near their homes; the remaining third, the 
artisans, shop-keepers, and other members of the middle 
classes. We may imagine, on the small holdings, cottages 
owned by the County Council ; in the village a group, per- 
haps, built by the District Council ; the rest of the houses 
in private hands, but all of them kept in good order by the 
certainty of frequent inspection and the fear of penalties 
for default. Round the school we see the demonstration 
field in which the children are taught, as the Education 
Code already allows, the elements of their future trade ; and 
on the notice-board at the gate the announcement of lectures 
on horticulture or dairying by the technical expert, sent 
by the County Education Committee. Conspicuous in the 
village are the co-operative creamery and the bacon factory, 
the depédt of the poultry and egg society, and the office of 
the co-operative bank. Every day the motor-carts or the 
light railway take in bulk selected and well-packed boxes of 
agricultural produce for sale in the markets of the neighbour- 
ing towns, or even for export abroad. And our bucolic 
More, our rural Campanella, may imagine such a village 
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sending out a small but constant stream of men to strengthen 
the Colonies, and to furnish recruits for the Navy and Army. 
He may even, with an effort, foresee the references in 
Parliament or on the platform to the remarkable prosperity 
of the rural districts of England, and the contrast they 
present with the gloomy pictures painted by writers in 
reviews and speakers at meetings at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. All this may be; but it will not come 
without a reform of the Land Laws. Nor, above all, will 
it come without much individual effort and without an active 
propaganda. To perfect the laws achieves nothing of 
itself. If the bees do not work, there will be no honey, no 
matter how well you may construct the hive. 
HERBERT SAMUEL 
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SHAKESPEARE’S FINAL PERIOD 


HE whole of modern Shakespearian criticism has been 

fundamentally affected by one important fact. The 
chronological order of the plays, for so long the object of 
the vaguest speculation, of random guesses, or at best of 
isolated ‘* points,” has been now discovered and reduced to 
a coherent law. It is no longer possible to suppose that 
The Tempest was written before Romeo and ult; that 
Henry VI. was produced in succession to Henry V. ; or that 
Antony and Cleopatra followed close upon the heels of fu/ius 
Cesar. Such theories were sent to limbo for ever, when a 
study of those plays of whose date we have external evidence 
revealed the es that, as Shakespeare’s life advanced, a 
corresponding development took place in the metrical 
structure of his verse. ‘The establishment of metrical tests, 
by which the approximate position and date of any play can 
be readily ascertained, at once followed ; chaos gave way to 
order ; and, for the first time, critics became able to judge, 
not only of the individual works, but of the whole succession 
of the works of Shakespeare. 

Upon this firm foundation modern writers have been 
only too eager to build. It was apparent that the Plays, 
arranged in chronological order, showed something more 
than a mere development in the technique of verse—a 
development, that is to say, in the general treatment of 
characters and subjects, and in the sort of feelings which 
those characters and subjects were intended to arouse ; and 
from this it was easy to draw conclusions as to the develop- 
ment of the mind of Shakespeare itself. Such conclusions 
have, in fact, been constantly drawn. But it must be noted 
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that they all rest upon the tacit assumption, that the charac- 
ter of any given drama is, in fact, a true index to the state of 
mind of the dramatist composing it. The validity of 
this assumption has never been proved; it has never been 
shown, for instance, why we should suppose a writer of 
farces to be habitually merry; or whether we are really 
justified in concluding, from the fact that Shakespeare wrote 
nothing but tragedies for six years, that, during that period, 
more than at any other, he was deeply absorbed in the awful 
problems of human existence. Mr. Sidney Lee has, indeed, 
drawn an exactly opposite conclusion ; for the only inference 
he feels justified in making from the facts before him is, that 
Shakespeare was so extraordinarily stupid that he never 
discovered to his dying day how clever he really was. But 
this theory demands as much pure faith as the other, and 
has the additional disadvantage of commending itself less to 
common sense. It is not, however, the purpose of this paper 
to consider the question of what are the relations 
between the artist and his art ; for it will assume the truth 
of the generally accepted view, that the character of the one 
can be inferred from that of the other. What it will attempt 
to discuss is whether, upon this hypothesis, the most impor- 
tant part of the ordinary doctrine of Shakespeare’s mental 
development is justifiable. 

What, then, is the ordinary doctrine? Dr. Furnivall 
states it as follows :— 


“ Shakespeare’s course is thus shown to have run trom the amorousness 
and fun of youth, through the strong patriotism of early manhood, to the 
wrestlings with the dark problems that beset the man of middle age, to the 
gloom which weighed on Shakespeare (as on so many men) in later life, when, 
though outwardly successful, the world seemed all against him, and his mind 
dwelt with sympathy on scenes of faithlessness of friends, treachery of 
relations and subjects, ingratitude ot children, scorn of his kind; till at last, 
in his Stratford home again, peace came to him, Miranda and Perdita in their 
lovely freshness and charm greeted him, and he was laid by his quiet 
Avon side.” 


And the same writer goes on to quote with approval Pro- 
fessor Dowden’s 


“likening of Shakespeare to a ship, beaten and storm-tossed, but yet 
entering harbour with sails full-set, to anchor in peace,” 
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Such, in fact, is the general opinion of modern writers upon 
Shakespeare ; after a happy youth and a gloomy middle age 
he reached at last—it is the universal opinion—a state of 
quiet serenity in which he died. Professor Dowden’s book 
on Shakespeare's Mind and Art gives the most popular ex- 
pression to this view, a view which is also held by Mr. Ten 
Brink, by Mr. Gollancz, and, to a great extent, by Dr. 
Brandes. Professor Dowden, indeed, has gone so far as to label 
this final period with the appellation of “On the Heights,” in 
opposition to the preceding one, which, he says, was passed 
“In the Depths.” Even Mr. Sidney Lee seems to find, in 
the Plays at least, if not in Shakespeare’s mind, the orthodox 
succession of gaiety, of tragedy, and of the serenity of medi- 
tative romance. 

Now it is clear that the most important part of this 
version of Shakespeare’s mental history is the end of it. 
That he did eventually attain to a state of calm content, 
that he did, in fact, die happy—it is this that gives colour 
and interest to the whole theory. For some reason or 
another, the end of a man’s life seems naturally to afford the 
light by which the rest of it should be read; last thoughts 
do appear in some strange way to be really best and truest ; 
and this is particularly the case when they fit in nicely with 
the rest of the story, and are, perhaps, just what one likes to 
think oneself. If it be true that Shakespeare, to quote 
Professor Dowden, “did at last attain to the serene self- 
possession which he had sought with such persistent effort” ; 
that, in the words of Dr. Furnivall, “ forgiven and forgiving, 
full of the highest wisdom and peace, at one with family and 
friends and foes, in harmony with Avon’s flow and Stratford’s 
level meads, Shakespeare closed his life on earth” —we have 
obtained a piece of knowledge which is both interesting and 
pleasant. But if it be not true, if, on the contrary, it can be 
shown that something very different was actually the case, 
then will it not follow that we must not only reverse our 
judgment as to this particular point, but also re-adjust our 
on of the whole drift and bearing of Shakespeare’s “ inner 
i e ” ? 

The group of works which has given rise to this theory 
of ultimate serenity was probably entirely composed after 
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Shakespeare’s final retirement from London, and his establish- 
ment at New Place. It consists of three plays—Cyméeline, 
The Winter's Tale, and The Tempest—and three fragments— 
the Shakespearian parts of Pericles, Henry VIII., and The 
Two Noble Kinsmen. All these plays and portions of plays 
form a distinct group ; they resemble each other in a mul- 
titude of ways, and they differ in a multitude of ways 
from nearly all Shakespeare’s previous work. 

One other complete play, however, and one other frag- 
ment, do resemble in some degree these works of the final 
period ; for, immediately preceding them in date, they show 
clear traces of the beginnings of the new method, and they 
are themselves curiously different from the plays nets 
immediately succeed,—that great series of tragedies whic 
began with Hamlet in 1601 and ended in 1608 with 
Antony and Cleopatra. In the latter year, indeed, Shake- 
speare’s entire method underwent an astonishing change. 
For six years he had been persistently occupied with a kind 
of writing which he had himself not only invented but 
brought to the highest point of excellence—the tragedy of 
character. Every one of his masterpieces has for its theme 
the action of tragic situation upon character ; and, without 
those stupendous creations in character, his greatest 
tragedies would obviously have lost the precise thing that 
has made them what ihey are. Yet, after Antony and 
Cleopatra, Shakespeare deliberately turned his back upon 
the dramatic methods of all his past career. There seems 
no reason why he should not have continued, year after year, 
to produce Othel/os, Hamlets, and Macbeths ; instead, he 
turned over a new leaf, and wrote Corio/anus. 

Coriolanus is certainly a remarkable, and perhaps an 
intolerable play : remarkable, because it shows the sudden 
first appearance of the Shakespeare of the final period ; 
intolerable, because it is impossible to forget how much 
better it might have been. The subject is thick with 
situations ; the conflicts of patriotism and pride, the effects 
of sudden disgrace following upon the very height of 
fortune, the struggles between family affection on the one 
hand and every interest of revenge and egotism on the other 
—these would have made 1 tragic and tremendous setting 
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for some character worthy to rank with Shakespeare’s best. 
But it pleased him to ignore completely all these opportu- 
nities ; and, in the play he has given us, the situations, 
mutilated and degraded, serve merely as miserable props for 
the gorgeous clothing of his rhetoric. For rhetoric, 
enormously magnificent and extraordinarily elaborate, is the 
beginning and the middle and the end of Coriolanus. The 
hero is not a human being at all ; heis the statue of a demi- 
god cast in bronze, which roars its perfect periods, to 
use a phrase of Professor Raleigh’s, through a melodious 
megaphone. The vigour of the presentment is, it is true, 
amazing ; but it is a presentment of decoration, not of 
life. So far and so quickly had Shakespeare already 
wandered from the subtleties of C/eopatra. The transfor- 
mation is indeed astonishing; one wonders, as one beholds 
it, what will happen next. 

At about the same time, some of the scenes in Timon of 
Athens were in all probability composed: scenes which 
resemble Corio/anus in their lack of characterisation and 
abundance of rhetoric, but differ from it in the peculiar 
grossness of their tone. For sheer virulence of foul-mouthed 
abuse, some of the speeches in Timon are probably unsur- 
passed in any literature; an outraged drayman would speak 
so, if draymen were in the habit of talking poetry. From 
this whirlwind of furious ejaculation, this splendid storm of 
nastiness, Shakespeare, we are confidently told, passed in a 
moment to tranquillity and joy, to blue skies, to young 
ladies, and to general forgiveness. 


“From 1604 to 1610,” says Professor Dowden, “a show of tragic 
figures, like the kings who passed before Macbeth, filled the vision of 
Shakespeare ; until at last the desperate image of Timon rose before him ; 
when, as though unable to endure or to conceive a more lamentable ruin of 
man, he turned for relief to the pastoral loves of Prince Florizel and Perdita ; 
and as soon. as the tone of his mind was restored, gave expression to its 
ultimate mood of grave serenity in The Tempest, and so ended.” 


This is a pretty picture; but is it true? It may, indeed, 
be admitted at once that “ Prince Florizel and Perdita ” are 
charming creatures, that Prospero is “grave,” and that 
Hermione is more or less ** serene” ; but why is it that, in 
our consideration of the later plays, the whole of our attention 
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must always be fixed upon these particular characters ? 
Modern critics, in their eagerness to appraise everything 
that is beautiful and good at its proper value, seem to have 
entirely forgotten that there is another side to the medal ; 
and they have omitted to point out that these plays contain 
a series of portraits of peculiar infamy, whose wickedness 
finds expression in language of extraordinary force. Comin 
fresh from their pages to the pages: of Cymbeline, The 
Winter's Tale, and The Tempest, one is astonished and per- 
plexed. How is it possible to fit into their scheme of roses 
and maidens that “ Italian friend” the “yellow Iachimo,” 
or Cloten, that “thing too bad for bad report,” or the 
“crafty devil,” his mother, or Leontes, or Caliban, or Trin- 
culo? To omit these figures of discord and evil from our 
consideration, to banish them comfortably to the background 
of the stage, while Autolycus and Miranda dance before the 
footlights, is surely a fallacy in proportion ; for the present- 
ment of the one group of persons is every whit as distinct 
and vigorous as that of the other. Nowhere, indeed, is 
Shakespeare’s violence of expression more constantly dis- 
played than in the “gentle utterances” of his last period ; 
it is here that one finds Paulina, in a torrent of indignation 
as far from “ grave serenity ” as it is from “ pastoral love,” 
exclaiming to Leontes : 


“ What studied torments, tyrant, hast for me ? 
What wheels? racks? fires? what flaying? boiling 
In leads or oils? what old or newer torture 
Must I receive, whose every word deserves 
To taste of thy most worst? Thy tyranny, 
Together working with thy jealousies, 
Fancies too weak for boys, too green and idle 
For girls of nine, O! think what they have done, 
And then run mad indeed, stark mad ; for all 
Thy by-gone fooleries were but spices of it. 
That thou betray’dst Polixenes, twas nothing ; 
That did but show thee, of a fool, inconstant 
And damnable ingrateful ; nor was’t much 
Thou would’st have poison’d good Camillo’s honour, 
To have him kill a king ; poor trespasses, 
More monstrous standing by ; whereof I reckon 
The casting forth to crows thy baby daughter 
To be or none or little ; though a devil 
Would have shed water out of fire ere done'’t. 
Nor is’t directly laid to thee, the death 
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Of the young prince, whose honourable thoughts, 
Thoughts high for one so tender, cleft the heart 
That could conceive a gross and foolish sire 
Blemished his gracious dam.” 


Nowhere are the poet’s metaphors more nakedly material ; 
nowhere does he verge more often upon a sort of brutality 
of phrase, a cruel coarseness. Iachimo tells us how : 


“The cloyed will, 
That satiate yet unsatisfied desire, that tub 
Both filled and running, ravening first the lamb, 
Longs after for the garbage.” 


and talks of : 
“an eye 
Base and inlustrous as the smoky light 
That’s fed with stinking tallow.” 


“The south fog rot him!” Cloten bursts out to Imogen, 
cursing her husband in an access of hideous rage. 

What traces do such passages as these show of “ serene 
self-possession,” of “the highest wisdom and peace,” or of 
“meditative romance”? English critics, overcome by the 
idea of Shakespeare’s ultimate tranquillity, have generally 
denied to him the authorship of the brothel scenes in 
Pericles ; but these scenes are entirely of a piece with the 
grossnesses of The Winter’s Tale and Cymbeline. Let the reader 
cast his eye over the soliloquy which Posthumus delivers 
when he hears of Imogen’s guilt (Cymbeline, Act II., Scene 
3), or the words of Leontes, half spoken in horrid irony to 
the child Mamillius (Winter’s Tale, Act I., Scene 2) ; let 
him examine these passages, and let him reconcile them, if 
he can, with Professor Dowden’s dictum: “In these latest 
plays the beautiful pathetic light is always present.” 

But how has it hapnened that the judgment of 1o many 
critics has been so completely led astray ? Charm and 
gravity, and even serenity, are to be found in many other 
plays of Shakespeare. Ophelia is charming, Brutus is grave, 
Cordelia is serene ; are we then to suppose that Zam/let, and 
‘Julius Caesar, and King Lear give expression to the same 
mood of high tranquillity which is betrayed by Cyndeline, 
The Tempest,and The Winter's Tale? ‘Certainly nov,” repiy 
the orthodox writers, “for you must distinguish, The plays 
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of the last period are not tragedies ; they all end happily ”— 
“in scenes,” says Mr. Gollancz, “ of forgiveness, reconcilia- 
tion, and peace.” Virtue, in fact, is not only virtuous, it is 
triumphant ; what would you more ? 

But to this it may be retorted, that, in the case of one of 
Shakespeare’s plays, even the final vision of virtue and beauty 
triumphant over ugliness and vice fails to dispel a total effect 
of horror and of gloom. For, in Measure for Measure, Isabella 
is no whit less pure and lovely than any Perdita or Miranda, 
and her success is as complete ; yet who would venture to 
deny that the atmosphere of Measure for Measure was more 
nearly one of despair than of serenity? What is it, then, 
that makes the difference? Why should a happy ending 
seem in one case futile, and in another satisfactory? Why 
does it sometimes matter to us a great deal, and sometimes 
not at all, whether virtue is rewarded or not ? 

The reason, in this case, is not far to seek. Measure for 
Measure is, like nearly every play of Shakespeare’s before 
Coriolanus, essentially realistic. The characters are real 
men and women; and what happens to them upon the 
stage has all the effect of what happens to real men and 
women in actual life. Their goodness appears to be real 
goodness, their wickedness real wickedness; and, if their 
sufferings are terrible enough, we regret the fact, even 
though in the end they triumph, just as we regret the real 
sufferings of our friends. But, in the plays of the final 
period, all this has changed ; we are no longer in the real 
world, but in a world of enchantment, of mystery, of 
wonder, a world of shifting visions, a world of hopeless 
anachronisms, a world in which anything may happen next. 
The pretences of reality are indeed usually preserved, but 
only the pretences. Cymbeline is supposed to be the king 
of a real Britain, and the real Augustus is supposed to 
demand tribute of him; but these are the reasons which 
his queen, in solemn audience with the Roman ambassador, 
urges to induce her husband to declare for war : 


“ Remember, sir, my liege, 
The Kings your ancestors, together with 
The natural bravery of your isle, which stands 
As Neptune’s park, ribbed and paled in 
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With rocks unscaleable and roaring waters, 

With sands that will not bear your enemics’ boats, 
But suck them up to the topmast. A kind of conquest 
Czsar made here ; but made not here his brag 

Of ‘Came, and saw, and overcame’; with shame— 
The first that ever touched him—he was carried 
From off our coast, twice beaten ; and his shinping— 
Poor ignorant baubles !—on our t. rribie seas, 

Like egg-shells raoved upon the surges, cracl:’d 

As easily ’gainst our rocks ; for joy wuereof 

The famed Cassibelan, who was once at point— 

O giglot fortune !—to master Czsar’s sword, 

Made Lud’s cown with rejoicing fires bright 

And Britons strut with courage.” 


It comes with something of a shock to remember that this 
medley of poetry, bombast, and myth will eventually reach 
the ears of no other person than the Octavius of Antony and 
Cleopatra ; and the contrast is the more remarkable when 
one recalls the brilliant scene of negotiation and diplomacy 
in the latter play, which passes between Octavius, Mecenas 
and Agrippa on the one side, and Antony and Enobarbus 
on the other, and results in the reconciliation of the rivals 
and the marriage of Antony and Octavia. 

Thus strangely remote is the world of Shakespeare’s 
latest period; and it is peopled, this universe of his 
invention, with beings equally unreal, with creatures either 
more or less than human, with fortunate princes and 
wicked step-mothers, with goblins and spirits, with lost 
princesses and insufferable kings. And of course, in this 
sort of fairy land, it is an essential condition that everything 
shall end well; the prince and princess are bound to marry 
and live happily ever afterwards, or the whole story is 
unnecessary and absurd; and the villains and the goblins 
must naturally repent and be forgiven. But it is clear that 
such happy endings, such conventional closes to fantastic 
tales, cannot be taken as evidences of serene tranquillity on 
the part of their maker ; they merely show that he knew, 
as well as anyone else, how such stories ought to end. 

Yet there can be no doubt that it is this combination of 
charming heroines and happy endings which has blinded 
the eyes of modern critics to everything else. Iachimo, and 
Leontes, and even Caliban, are to be left out of account, as 
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if, because in the end they repent or are forgiven, words 
need not be wasted on such reconciled and harmonious 
fiends. It is true they are grotesque ; it is true that such 
personages never could have lived; but who, one would 
like to know, has ever met Miranda, or become acquainted 
with Prince Florizel of Bohemia? In this land of faery, 
is it right to neglect the goblins? In this world of dreams, 
are we justified in ignoring the nightmares? Is it fair to 
say that Shakespeare was in a “gentle, lofty spirit, a 
peaceful, tranquil mood,” when he was creating the Queen 
in Cymbeline, or writing the first two acts of The Winter's 
Tale ? 

Attention has never been sufficiently drawn to one other 
characteristic of these plays, though it is touched upon both 
by Professor Dowden and Dr. Brandes—the singular care- 
lessness with which great parts of them were obviously 
written. Could anything drag more wretchedly than the 
dénouement of Cymbeline? And with what perversity is the 
great pastoral scene in The Winter’s Tale interspersed with 
long-winded intrigues, and disguises, and homilies? For 
these blemishes are unlike the blemishes which enrich 
rather than lessen the beauty of the earlier plays ; they are 
not, like them, interesting or delightful in themselves ; they 
are usually merely necessary to explain the action, and they 
are sometimes purely irrelevant. One is, it cannot be 
denied, often bored, and occasionally irritated, by Polixenes 
and Camillo and Sebastian and Gonzalo and Belarius ; these 
personages have not even the life of ghosts ; they are hardly 
more than speaking names, that give patient utterance to 
involution upon involution. What a contrast to the minor 
characters of Shakespeare’s earlier works ! 

It is difficult to resist the conclusion that he was getting 
bored himself. Bored with people, bored with real life, bored 
with drama, bored, in fact, with everything except poetry 
and poetical dreams. He is no longer interested, one often 
feels, in what happens, or who says what, so long as he can 
find place for a faultless lyric, or a new, unimagined, 
thythmical effect, or a grand and mystic speech. In this 
mood he must have written his share in the Two Noble 
Kinsmen, leaving the plot and characters to Fletcher to deal 
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with as he pleased, and reserving to himself only the oppor- 
tunities for pompous verse. In this mood he must have 
broken off half-way through the tedious history of Henry 
VIII. ; and in this mood he must have completed, with all 
the resources of his rhetoric, the miserable archaic fragment 
of Pericles. 

Is it not thus, then, that we should imagine him in the 
last years of his life? Half-enchanted by visions of beauty 
and loveliness, and half-bored to death; on the one side 
inspired by a soaring fancy to the singing of ethereal songs, 
and on the other urged by a general disgust to burst occa- 
sionally through his torpor into bitter and violent speech ? 
If we are to learn anything of his mind from his last works, 
it is surely this. 

And such is the conclusion which is particularly forced 
upon us by a consideration of the play which is in man 
ways most typical of Shakespeare’s later work, and the one 
which critics most consistently point to as containing the 
very essence of his final benignity—The Tempest. There 
can be no doubt that the peculiar characteristics which 
distinguish Cymbeline and The Winter's Tale from the 
dramas of Shakespeare’s prime, are present here in a still 
greater degree. In The Tempest, unreality has reached its 
apotheosis. Two of the principal characters are frankly not 
human beings at all; and the whole action passes, through 
a series of impossible occurrences, in a place which can 
only by courtesy be said to exist. The Enchanted Island, 
indeed, peopled, for a timeless moment, by this strange 
fantastic medley of persons and of things, has been cut adrift 
for ever from common sense, and floats, buoyed up by a sea, 
not of waters, but of poetry. Never did Shakespeare’s 
magnificence of diction reach more marvellous heights than 
in some of the speeches of Prospero, or his lyric art a 
purer beauty than in the songs of Ariel; nor is it only in 
these ethereal regions that the triumph of his language 


asserts itself. It finds as splendid a vent in the curses of 
Caliban : 


* All the infection that the sun sucks up 
From bogs, fens, flats, on Prosper fall, and make him 
By inch-meal a disease !” 
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and in the similes of Trinculo : 


‘Yond’ same black cloud, yond’ huge one, looks like a foul bombard that 
would shed his liquor.” 


The dénouement itself, brought about by a preposterous piece 
of machinery, and lost in a whirl of rhetoric, is hardly 
more than a peg for fine writing. 


“©, it is monstrous, monstrous ! 
Methought the billows spoke and told me of it ; 
The winds did sing it to me ; and the thunder, 
That deep and dreadful organ-pipe, pronounced 
The name of Prosper : it did bass my trespass. 
Therefore my son i’ th’ ooze is bedded, and 
I'll seek“him deeper than e’er plummet sounded, 
And with him there lie mudded.” 


And this gorgeous phantasm of a repentance from the 
mouth of the pale phantom Alonzo is a fitting climax to 
the whole fantastic play. 

A comparison naturally suggests itself, between what was 
perhaps the last of Shakespeare’s completed works, and that 
early drama which first gave undoubted proof that his 
imagination had taken wings. The points of resemblance 
between The Tempest and A Midsummer Night's Dream, their 
common atmosphere of romance and magic, the beautiful 
absurdities of their intrigues, their studied contrasts of the 
grotesque with the delicate, the ethereal with the earthy, 
the charm of their lyrics, the verve of their vulgar comedy— 
these, of course, are obvious enough ; but it is the points of 
difference which really make the comparison striking. One 
thing, at any rate, is certain about the wood near Athens— 
it is full of life. The persons that haunt it—though most 
of them are hardly more than children, and some of them 
are fairies, and all of them are too agreeable to be true—are 
nevertheless substantial creatures, = om loves and jokes and 
quarrels receive our thorough sympathy ; and the air they 
breathe—the lords and the ladies, no less than the mechanics 
and the elves—is instinct with an exquisite good-humour, 
which makes us as happy as the night is long. To turn 
from Theseus and Titania and Bottom to the Enchanted 
Island, is to step out of a country lane into a conservatory. 
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The roses and the dandelions have vanished before pre- 
posterous cactuses, and fascinating orchids too delicate for 
the open air ; and, in the artificial atmosphere, the gaie 
of youth has been replaced by the disillusionment of middle 
age. Prospero is the central figure of The Tempest ; and it has 
often been wildly asserted that he is a portrait of the author 
—an embodiment of that spirit of wise benevolence which is 
supposed to have thrown a halo over Shakespeare’s later life. 
But, on closer inspection, the portrait seems to be as imagin- 
ary as the original. To an irreverent eye, the ex-Duke of 
Milan would perhaps appear as an unpleasantly crusty 
personage, in whom a twelve years’ monopoly of the conver- 
sation had developed an inordinate propensity for talking. 
These may have been the sentiments of Ariel, safe at the 
Bermoothes ; but to state them is to risk at least ten years 
in the knotty entrails of an oak, and it is sufficient to point 
out, that if Prospero is wise, he is also self-opinionated 
and sour, that his gravity is often another name for pedantic 
severity, and that there is no character in the play to 
whom, during some part of it, he is not studiously dis- 
agreeable. But his Milanese countrymen are not even 
disagreeable ; they are simply dull. ‘This is the silliest 
stuff that e’er I heard,” remarked Hippolyta of Bottom’s 
amateur theatricals ; and one is tempted to wonder what she 
would have said to the dreary puns and interminable con- 
spiracies of Alonzo, and Gonzalo, and Sebastian, and 
Antonio, and Adrian, and Francisco, and other ship- 
wrecked noblemen. At all events, there can be little doubt 
that they would not have had the entrée at Athens. 

The depth of the gulf between the two plays is, however, 
best measured by a comparison of Caliban and his masters 
with Bottom and his companions. The guileless group of 
English mechanics, whose sports are interrupted by the 
mischief of Puck, offers a strange contrast to the hideous 
trio of the “jester,” the “ drunken butler,” and the “ savage 
and deformed slave,” whose designs are thwarted by the 
magic of Ariel. Bottom was the first of Shakespeare’s 
master-pieces in characterisation, Caliban was the last : and 
what a world of bitterness and horror lies between them ! 
The charming coxcomb it is easy to know and love ; but 
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the “freckled whelp hag-born”” moves us mysteriously to 
pity and to terror, eluding us for ever in fearful allegories, 
and strange coils of disgusted laughter and phantasmagorical 
tears. The physical vigour of the presentment is often so 
remorseless as to shock us. “I left them,” says Ariel, 
speaking of Caliban and his crew, 


“T? the filthy-mantled pool beyond your cell, 
There dancing up to the chins, that the foul lake 
O’erstunk their feet.” 


But at other times the great half-human shape seems to 
swell, like the Pan of Victor Hugo, into something un- 
imaginably vast. 


“ You taught me language, and my profit on’t 
Is, I know how to curse.” 


Is this Caliban addressing Prospero, or Job addressing God ? 
It may be either; but it is not serene, nor benign, nor 
pastoral, nor “ On the Heights.” 

G. L. STRACHEY 





POWERS OF EVIL 


HEN the savage finds the even tenour of his life 
crossed by powers which he cannot understand, but 
ardently desires to control—storm and heat, disease and 
mischance—he lays the responsibility for these matters at 
the door of unseen beings stronger than himself. Good 
things also happen to him in the same unaccountable 
manner ; and he refers them to a similar source. Hereupon 
arises the question : whether good things and evil things are 
due to the same Power, or good things to a good power 
and evil things to an evil Power? Do the gods send fortune 
and success when they are pleased, misfortune and failure 
when they are angry? Or are there two kinds of gods: 
one only to be worshipped, and the other also to be pro- 
pitiated ? This has to be settled one way or the other : the 
savage settles it, and goes about his business. Nevertheless, 
the question has a history before it. When he is dead and 
forgotten, it will be yet young. Later on, books many and 
large will be written about it; the stretched forefinger of 
theology will point at it, and, with all the dignity of capital 
letters, it will be called the Problem of the Origin of Evil. 
Let us look at it in another, but still early, stage of its career. 
In the Second Book of Samuel, “ the anger of the Lord 

is kindled against Israel,” and he moves David to number 
the people ; for which offence the people are duly punished. 
In the First Book of Chronicles, “ Satan stood up against 
Israel, and provoked David to number Israel”—with the 
same result. Which is the true version? The writer of 
the later book, with a more advanced conception of the 
Deity, refuses to concede that God was in any way respon- 
sible for the sin. So he avoids Scylla ; but Charybdis gapes 
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for him. If God is not responsible, Satan has a power 
which is not of God ; and God is no longer omnipotent. 
This.is the crude aspect of the dilemma. If God is omni- 
potent, he is responsible ; if he is not responsible, he is not 
omnipotent. Later generations have cast in their lot with 
the Book of Chronicles ; a compromise has been effected 
with omnipotence by the doctrine of free-will, and the 
Devil and all his works have a place in the articles of the 
Protestant Church. 

It is not, however, only to this cause that the Devil owes 
his establishment in life ; for his presence was required in 
another capacity. A belief in a future life, except in the 
case of some forms of metempsychosis, or among very un- 
civilised peoples, carries with it the doctrine of moral 
reward and punishment. At the same time, the instinct 
which makes men reluctant to ascribe evil in this world 
directly to God, operates also in their ideas of the next. 
The rewards may be safely left to a benevolent Deity to 
distribute ; the punishments must be assigned to a more 
appropriate Power. And who will inflict them with so 
much ingenuity and gusto as the author of all ill? Thus 
Satan becomes God’s executioner ; and to the King of Evil 
there is assigned a kingdom. Of his functions in this aspect 
it is to be observed that they do not prove so serious a 
stumbling-block to delicate religious sensibilities. The 
question of his origin does not clamour so importunately 
for solution, and his power is plainly subordinate and 
delegate ; his only subjects are those directly handed over 
to him. Moreover, it is no longer inconsistent with the 
benevolence of the Deity that he should allow evil to happen 
tothem. By their own voluntary misdeeds they have merited 
the reward which infinite mercy cannot deny to the claims 
of infinite justice. 

Thus Satan, in later theology, has taken over both 
functions ascribed in the Book of Samuel to God. He 
incites to sin and also punishes it.' 

We are so accustomed to think of these two offices as 


1 God, however, retains among His own functions the punishment of sins 
on earth. Plagues and earthquakes are ascribed to the wrath of God, not to 
the action of the Devil. 
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filled by the same person, that we cannot readily separate 
them ; but an examination of the form Satan takes when 
he is only expected to do duty in one, leads to some not 
uninteresting considerations. To find a Devil who tempts 
but does not punish, and again another who punishes but 
does not tempt, we have not far to look. 

In Greek religion (otherwise surely as immoral as any 
creed to be found among highly civilised peoples) there are 
punishers of sin: not Hecate and her train, about whom 
there is something obscure and anomalous, nor Pluto, who 
is king of the dead, both good and bad, but the Furies. 
These strange beings, survivals of an older and darker cult, 
glower and chafe among the laughing, lusting hierarchy of 
gods and goddesses, spectral presences not to be put by. 
They are quite independent, owning no master but Fate. 


“This was the lot woven for us by Fate that worketh what she purposeth, 
yea, it holdeth fast, that those to whom it chanceth to slay against the law— 
upon their tracks we follow till they pass beneath the earth ; neither in death 
are they ever free,” } 


No god lets them loose like hell-dogs upon the quarry ; 
the act itself gathers them together for the pursuit, as 
carrion summons the vulture. Such are the Punishers, 
terrible but not evil. Only, they have the horrid unreasoning 
hunger of Death ; and they are hated of the gods. Inci- 
dentally, it is worth noting, that, while their dwelling-place 
is presumably in Tartarus, their sphere of action appears to 
be chiefly the present life. This is very characteristic of 
the Greeks. The idea of Hell was not one which exercised 
much influence over their thoughts, because its true horror 
depends on a notion of which they had little or no grasp as 
a people—the notion of eternity. They had no word for 
it. The glory of this bright life shone on the vistas im- 
mediately before, so enchantingly as to dull them to the 
significance of the awful foreshortening beyond. 

Here, then, we have the demons of retribution and 
remorse, pure and simple. For the complementary picture, 
the simple Tempter, we may first turn to Buddhism. If the 
Greek is the most immoral, the Buddhist is the most 


1 Aeschylus, Eumenides. 
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untheological of religions. Gods there are ; but they only 
inhabit, as it were, the middle air. Now they are greater 
than man; but he has the capacity of rising to a sphere 
they may never hope to attain. This sphere, the 
mysterious life-in-death of Nirvana, it is the object of 
Mara to prevent us from reaching. With all the allure- 
ments of the flesh he seeks to draw us away from the holy 
calm of devout meditation, and fetter us to this life of 
change and restlessness, decay and suffering. But in 
achieving this lies his whole task. His kingdom is not Hell, 
but the world ; the wages of sin are not death, but life— 
there is no other Hell. Consequently, he does not punish ; 
for there is no need. Life is suffering ; and he who clings 
to life clings to suffering. It is the law, the inexplicable 
nature of things. The highest speculation of the Greeks, 
the philosophy of Plato, yields substantially the same 
results, In the allegory of the Zimaeus, sin condemns us to 
yet another life on earth, while virtue frees the soul to 
return to the star whence it came, there to contemplate in 
beatific vision the wonderful order of the All-in-one, which 
is God. 

We have now seen the two “ moments ” in the personality 
of Satan rounded each into a separate whole. On the one 
hand, it is not necessary for the Punisher to be evil; on the 
other, the Tempter tends to lose personality, and degenerate 
into a mere name for the sum of the tempting influences 
which surround us and lure us from the contemplation of 
God. In Buddhism, this tendency is scarcely veiled. 
“‘ Where an eye is, and seeing; where an ear is, and hearing ; 
where a thought is, and thinking, there is Mara.” In Plato, 
as might be expected, the personification never takes place 
at all! In Christianity itself, the world, the flesh, and the 
devil tend to coalesce. A glance at the baptismal service or 
the catechism will show this. Here, however, this tendency 
was counteracted by another, to which allusion will be 
made presently. 

It remains to consider the third and most interesting 

1 If we except a single passage in the Laws, the work of his old age; 


from which we may deduce, if we like, that that was done in the dry tree 
which would never have been done in the green. 
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case, in which we actually see the one character super- 
imposed upon the other after a period of separate existence. 
Such a case is the Satan of the Jews. In the canonical 
books of the Old Testament, he appears rarely; and, when 
he does, it is only in the character of Tempter. The /ocus 
classicus on this subject is the beginning of the Book of 
Job. In Genesis, as the reader will hardly need to be 
reminded, he does not appear at all. The idea that the 
serpent was “informed” by the Devil, is of much later 
origin; the author accounts for its action in the single 
phrase: ‘* Now the serpent was the subtlest of the beasts of 
the field.” In Job there is no hint of any real enmity with 
God, much less of any kind of infernal dwelling-place. 
Satan comes from going to and fro in the earth, and from 
walking up and down in it; and he attends God’s court as 
naturally, and with as good a right, as any other angel. 
Only he is a sceptic, a traducer, a d:aBodros. Goethe has 
struck precisely the note of the chapter in the Mephisto- 
pheles of the Prologue in Heaven. It, after this, we turn to 
the Apocryphal Books, we come upon a much darker 
picture. These books are known to be distinguished from 
the rest by their Alexandrine and Persian elements ; and 
the effect upon Satan of contact with the mighty Ahriman 
is marked and baneful. The former cheerful angel has 
almost been ousted by the antagonist of God, encircled 
by legions of demons. Almost, but not quite. Satan has 
indeed gained enormously in power and importance ; but 
he is not the commanding figure of the Oriental religion, 
fighting on even terms with the forces of good. That, to 
the jealous monotheism of the Jews, was out of the 
question. He is an angel still; but a fallen angel. And 
he has not fallen alone ; one third of Heaven’s sons he 
carries with him—so great a multitude that they need a Hell 
to hold them. Fallen himself, the innocent happiness of 
men is more than he can bear ; and he wages eternal war 
against them and their hopes, Thus we have the picture of 
the Devil, complete as we know it now, already in the Old 
Testament. And yet the composite figure retains marks of 
the separate origin of its parts in a certain inconsistency. 
Either Satan is a fallen seraph, who has earned, by the 
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magnitude of his offence, an unenviable precedence in Hell, 
‘*‘supreme only in misery,” or he is an agent on whom a 
theology jealous for the reputation of its Deity may thrust 
responsibility for the evil in the world. But if he is the 
first, his place is in Hell; and it is perplexing to understand 
why he is allowed to break from bondage, and mar what his 
antagonist created fair—‘ which, if not victory, is yet 
revenge.” The blaze of imaginative splendour with which 
Milton covers Satan’s escape is to be commended, no less for 
its utility than for its intrinsic merits. On the other hand, 
there is a touch of modern ingenuity in the first legend, on 
which Miss Corelli’s Sorrows of Satan is founded. The 
temptation here becomes part of the punishment. The 
Devil is doomed to exile and the anguish of enmity with 
God, until the whole earth rejects him. When the last 
man triumphs over his assaults, and not till then, the hour 
of his deliverance and reconciliation arrives. 

But, it may be asked, what is the contribution of 
Christianity to Satanology ? The answer is—nothing. This 
is an interesting fact, which is perfectly in accord with 
what we know of the history of other religions. It is to 
the devils we must look for the survivors of fallen dynasties, 
the custodians of ancestral legend and belief. The ex- 
planation is not difficult. When a great teacher comes 
forward with a new law of life to offer, a new salvation for 
the soul, he will parade it, if he is wise, simply and in 
large outline, as a Master should. There is a world await- 
ing regeneration, and he has but one life ; therefore his aim 
is only to do the work which cannot be entrusted to other 
hands, imprinting constantly upon his hearers the vital and 
suggestive parts of his message. He will emphasise the 
thoughts which are above the reach of lesser men : a purified 
and ennobled conception of God and his relation to men. 
Hence arise a new heaven and a new earth. But of in- 
creased knowledge of the Devil he says with Buddha: “It 
pertaineth not to salvation” ; and the old Hell remains. 
Thus he sweeps the house and garnishes it, to be a fit 
habitation for gods and angels. But, when the first tumult 
and triumph of their coming is past, each fettered ghost 
slips from his several grave. They prowl and’ peer, to dis- 
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cover whether there is not still a place for them. The old 
gods find the familiar entrance closed against them, and 
hear within the solemn chants of a strange worship. The 
devils, however, creep in again by dark disused entrances, 
and are comforted. Soon the old gods are fain to follow 
and join them in their orgies. For it is a familiar fact, 
that the gods of the old religion are the devils of the new. 

On the other hand, if Christianity added nothing to 
the essential characteristics of Satan, it materially added to 
the vividness and force of his personality. It has been said 
of it, that it removes the centre of gravity of existence 
from this world to the next,—a tendency which is pro- 
ductive of two conflicting effects. On the one side, under 
the influence of asceticism, Satan becomes, as has already 
been pointed out, the Prince of this World. If this develop- 
ment had been left to itself, he might have been recognised 
long ago as a convenient personification, on the literal 
interpretation of which no great stress need be laid. But 
the very fact that interest was so much concentrated on the 
other world gave him a new lease of life. If the earth 
could dispense with him, Hell could not; and it ended 
in his being retained for both. 

A long and not inglorious career is now drawing to a 
close ; not, however, without leaving worthy memorials of 
the greatness of its prince. In his capacity as Tempter, 
Satan has been portrayed by Milton ; as Executioner by 
Dante. It would take us too far to enquire more closely 
into the causes of his downfall. In the increasing spirituality 
forced on religion by the salutary attacks of science, he and 
his kingdom have shared the fate of material things. The 
evil he does will assuredly live after him ; let us hope that 
the good he has done will not be interred with his bones. 

C. D. RoBerTson 














THE DECAY OF SCOTTISH UNIONISM 


UPERFICIALLY, the course of Party politics during 

the past twelve months, in which the agitation against 
the Government has steadily developed, has been much the 
same in Scotland as it has been in England. By-elections 
have told the same tale on the north as on the south side 
of the Border. The contest in Argyllshire, in August of 
last year, when a Unionist majority of 600 was converted into 
a Liberal majority of nearly 1600, was as remarkable as any 
of those more recent surprises which have collectively been 
interpreted as “ the writing on the wall.” Mr. Chamberlain’s 
campaign in favour of “Tariff Reform” has had a disin- 
tegrating effect on Scottish, as on English Unionism, and 
especially on the Conservative section of it. He began his 
crusade in Glasgow; but, of the seven Unionists who repre- 
sent that city, a majority are Free Traders and followers of 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, who resigned office at the same 
time as Mr. Ritchie and Lord George Hamilton. The 
minority, including the Lord Advocate, who is, of course, 
a member of the Administration, are adherents of Mr. 
Balfour and “ negotiation,” not of the ex-Colonial Secretary, 
“ preference,” and the taxation of food. 

While the “ predominant partner” is still prepondera- 
tingly Unionist in the House of Commons and on paper, 
the balance of Parties in Scotland has been completely 
changed. As a consequence of the General Election of 1900, 
the country was represented by 37 Unionists and 35 
Liberals. A by-election in Lanarkshire, when a Unionist 
was opposed both by a Liberal and by a Labourist, raised 
the Unionist strength to 38, and lowered the Liberal to 34. 
Now, owing to by-elections and the crossing over of a 
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Unionist member to the Liberal side in the House of Com- 
mons, the proportions are precisely the opposite of what 
they were. It is hardly anticipated that, at the next General 
Election, the Opposition in Scotland will find itself con- 
fronted by a feeble minority of from 6 to 10, as in the 
halcyon days of Gladstonism ; indeed, it is morally certain 
that several Unionist Free Traders will be allowed to retain 
their present seats without interference, partly as a recogni- 
tion of their manliness in adhering to principle at a period of 
crisis, but still more on account of the popularity their high 
character has brought them in their constituencies. But no 
mercy will be shown to the candidates who, at the beginning 
of the Chamberlain movement, too hastily espoused Protec- 
tion. Onlysuch of these as represent county constituencies far 
removed from the large centres of population can possibly keep 
their seats ; and not even these, if that moral enthusiasm is 
imported into contests generally which carried Argyllshire 
with a rush in 1903. It will be surprising if the Scottish 
followers of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain in the next 
Parliament, all told—and duly differentiated—number more 
than 20 ; it will not be at all surprising if they fall below 15. 

But Scottish Unionism, while it has had many points 
in common with English, has always presented some very 
important points of difference, which the dispute over 
“Fiscal Reform” has served both to bring into relief and 
to intensify. The bulk of the Scottish Liberals who 
deserted Mr. Gladstone in 1886, and who did so with 
genuine regret (for they had been among his most fervid 
supporters in 1880 and 1885), belonged to the class of 
“typical” hard-headed individualists, who have gained for 
their country its reputation for business success based on 
shrewdness. They opposed Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule 
proposals of 1886, and his subsequent Bill of 1892, not 
so much because they hated or feared the Irish Nationalists, 
as because they thought that these measures would “ never 
work in practice ”—because they were under the impression 
that “the old Parliamentary hand” had sunk himself in 
the political sentimentalist. They had also a grievance of 
their own—the neglect of Scottish business in Parliament— 
which has grown steadily with the years, until now a 
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“Scottish night” is synonymous with ineffable Parlia- 
mentary dreariness, and an important and, in some respects, 
valuable Education Bill has to be relegated to the House 
of Commons half-holiday known as the “ Ascot week.” 
If this grievance were got rid of, by a scheme of Parlia- 
mentary devolution which should embrace the whole of the 
United Kingdom, and which might be equivalent to ‘“‘ Home 
Rule All Round” (even although it should not bear that 
vague and perhaps unduly pretentious title), if, in fact, 
a working compromise between the different views identi- 
fied north of the Tweed with the names of Lord Rosebery 
and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman were not only to be 
established, but to take the form of definite proposals, it is 
almost certain that the great majority of these politicians 
would in time resume their proper places in the Whig section 
of Scottish Liberalism. They have never been reconciled to 
the ways, especially in Parliament, of their English allies. 
They have loathed the work to which they have recently 
been put, of strengthening a “ trade” against which, in spite, 
or in consequence, of the brutal drunkenness of the large 
northern cities, the moral sense of Scotland has risen, and of 
confirming, in the most objectionable and tyrannical of its 
privileges, a Church that is represented in their own 
midst by a small communion, the membership of which is 
regarded as a badge of “gentility” and of spiritual exclu- 
siveness. The Scottish Unionists are not ashamed of their 
Unionism, nor do they repudiate it ; they cherish the belief 
that the “magic of time” will justify and give practical 
effect to their protests of 1886 and 1892, while depriving 
them of the spirit of racial antagonism. But the conversion 
of English Unionism into Chamberlain Protectionism has 
opened their eyes, and reminded them that the bedrock of 
the national Liberalism is Free Trade. ‘‘ Stout old Wallace 
of Kelly,” as Cobden styled the Liberal member for Greenock 
in his time, was as decidedly the pioneer of Free Trade 
as he was of the penny post; and although some of 
the younger and more “pushful” members of trades 
which are and have been temporarily “harassed” by 
foreign competition, have declared for, and would doubtless 
welcome, a measure of Protection, the business men of 
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Scotland as a whole, headed by the banking interest— 
although that has been strongly opposed to Home Rule for 
Ireland—have stood loyally by the creed of Adam Smith. 

It may confidently be predicted, therefore, that the Free 
Trade Unionists of Scotland will, in the first instance, at all 
events, follow the example set by the minority of the City 
Liberal Union Club, and, even if they do not form them- 
selves into a special organisation, apart from the Opposi- 
tion on the one hand and from their former colleagues 
who have gone with Mr. Chamberlain on the other, will 
maintain a neutrality which is destined, in virtue of their 
fundamentally Whiggish instincts,to become in time distinctly 
friendly to wise Liberalism. In the turmoil and confusion 
of the General Election, they will be guided by the circum- 
stances of particular constituencies, and the views of particu- 
lar candidates. They may, however, be expected to abstain, 
as a rule, from voting for adherents of Mr. Balfour, and to 
give their support to Liberals who prefer a comprehensive 
scheme of Parliamentary devolution to the Home Rule Bill 
of 1892, as against disciples of Mr. Chamberlain. When a 
Liberal Government is formed, they will look with a sym- 
pathetic eye upon the undoing of the reactionary legislation 
of the past five years. As regards Education, they are all 
for the popular control of public schools ; they would never 
have approved of the Scottish Education Bill of the present 
year, had it been framed on the lines of its English predecessor. 
The bulk of them, partly because they are active members 
of one or other of the Presbyterian Churches, are ardent 
social reformers, and may be expected, during the short 
period of their Party isolation, to devote the energies which 
the recovery of their independence has set free, to pressing 
the reclamation of the slums and of their inhabitants into the 
first place among national and Parliamentary duties. 

While a General Election means a euthanasia for 
Scottish Free Trade Liberal Unionism, it means death for 
Scottish Conservatism. Some Unionists, as I have already 
noted, have been captured by the Chamberlain propaganda ; 
others have, in the course of the past eighteen years, passed 
definitely into the ranks of Toryism, which, for certain 
strata of Scottish society, has become a fashionable political, 
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as High Church Anglicanism has become a fashionable 
religious, creed. As an offset to this secession, many 
Conservatives, like Lord Balfour of Burleigh among peers 
and Sir John Stirling Maxwell among commoners, have 
taken as decided a stand upon the question of the hour as 
the Free Trade Liberal Unionists; and they have their 
followers in every constituency. They and their Liberal 
Unionist allies have it in their power to imperil, if not to 
destroy, the chances of every Conservative candidate who is 
an advocate of Protection, and who is, as, no doubt, he will 
be, vigorously opposed by a Liberal. If they refrain from 
exercising that power, it will be on grounds of personal 
friendship. Apart from the temporary strength that was 
supplied to it by the question of Irish Home Rule, 
Conservatism now stands for nothing in the life of the 
nation. The bulk of the country gentlemen, and of their 
parvenu imitators and allies, are members, not of one or 
other of the Presbyterian Churches, which between them 
dominate the country in ecclesiastical matters, but of the 
Scottish Episcopal Church, which is notable in about equal 
measure for the paucity of its adherents and the poverty of 
its incumbents. The majority of them live the greater part 
of the year, not on their estates, but in London, or on the 
Continent ; Scotland is to them, not a country, but, at the 
best, a shooting-box. They have not even the strength 
which their predecessors had in the days which preceded 
the first Reform Bill. 


“If the spirit of Castlereagh had continued to guide the Administration 
of the country for many years longer, the result in Scotland would have been 
grave. It is hard to say to what length resistance might have been pushed 
by the mere inert weight of a dead unintelligent repression, in the hands of 
a party whose political horizon was bounded by the aim of maintaining 
obsolete privilege. Any substantial foundation the Tory party possessed rested, 
in the earlier decades of the nineteenth century, not upon its ostensible 
leaders, but upon a vein of sentiment and feeling which pervaded the country, 
and which led abler and more honest men to cast in their lot with it, That 
sentiment was fed upon tradition, upon distrust of the catch-words and 
parrot cries of the Whig Reformers, upon patriotic zeal and the memory of 
a long and patriotic struggle, and upon profound hatred for revolutionary 
propaganda, It respected the law, and did not ow! its assertion with 
persecution. It hated those who sought to belittle England, or who shrank 
from the Imperial task which it fell to her to discharge. Above all, in 
Scotland, it was inspired by national feeling, and detested anything which 
seemed to obliterate national traditions.” 
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So writes Sir Henry Craik, the latest historian of modern 
Scotland ; and, in spite of his prejudice against Whiggery 
of the Edinburgh Review type, he puts his finger upon, if 
he also exaggerates, the strength of the old Scottish aristo- 
cracy. It represented that independence, “self-respect 
of race,” and hatred of the “auld enemy” which endowed 
Jacobitism with whatever strength it possessed. Sir Walter 
Scott was a Tory of the Tories, and an ultra-feudalist. But 
when his country’s one-pound notes were threatened with 
extinction by the representatives of the “ predominant 
partner” in Parliament, he wrote his “Malachi Mala- 
growther ” letters against the proposal in the temper of a 
revolutionary, and wrote them with success. Even in the 
post-Reform cay Scottish landed proprietors commanded a 
great amount of respect, and secured a by no means despic- 
able amount of influence, by the devotion a large number 
of them gave to the undoubtedly hard work of administer- 
ing their properties. But such men are not to be found 
now ; the late Dukes of Buccleuch and Richmond were the 
last of an old school. As a matter of fact, the Scotch lairds 
and lords that figure in “ Kailyard” and other fiction, have 
disappeared. Their present representatives have been, to a 
large extent, bought out or supplanted by the “‘ commercial 
Conservatism ” which is the outcome of two centuries of a 
fierce industrialism, that has made the larger cities and the 
most romantic scenery of Scotland equally hideous—by 
iron-masters, ship-owners, chemical manufacturers, brewers, 
and distillers. ‘To the ranks of these has recently been 
made a new and not very welcome addition, in the persons 
of millionaires from America and South Africa, who corre- 
spond with the aggressively busy and self-assertive “ nabobs ” 
of a century ago, whom Scott immortalised and improved 
in Peregrine Touchwood. This millionaire Conservatism, 
home-grown and imported, will have its own battle 
to fight in the future, when Labour and Capital at last 
face each other, and when the working-men of Scotland, 
organised and largely Socialistic, and whose now frankly 
admitted and wholesale “churchlessness” proclaims their 
emancipation from the narrower Presbyterian traditions, 
shall find themselves confronted by a small class with no 
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historical claims on their respect, and but slight personal 
claims on their forbearance. But this issue will certainly 
not be fought out at the next General Election ; perhaps it 
will not be fought even at the General Election after next. 
Sufficient for the day of the coming Dissolution will be the 
evil thereof, in the shape of the complete rout of that 
Toryism in Scotland which has ’verted to Protection, and 
which corresponds with the territorial aristocracy that, in 
England, has for eighteen years secured votes and domin- 
ated legislation. But intelligence, independence, and 
disinterestedness always command a certain amount of 
quiet influence. Scottish Free Trade Unionists, whether 
of the Conservative or of the Liberal variety, may not 
be able to do much as a separate organisation, beyond 
turning the scale in several constituencies. But their 
counsels will certainly be listened to with attention by the 
members of the next Government ; and, should a powerful 
party of “social reform” be at last created, it may be 
their good fortune to enter upon a new career of national 
usefulness. 
A Scortisn UNIonisT 





THE MORMON PROBLEM 


NGLAND is not the only country in which import- 
| questions make their urgency felt at times when 
the Party Leaders would prefer to be occupied about other 
issues. As though a Presidential year would not in itself 
supply a sufficient number of difficulties to make politicians 
anxious, there has just arisen in the United States an unex- 
pected source of trouble, in the revival of a system that 
was supposed to have received its death-blow years ago. 
Mormonism, it now appears, was not killed, but merely 
scotched ; and its quiescence for a while has been no more 
than a patient waiting for an opportunity of re-asserting 
itself with greater vigour than ever. The old problem 
once again confronts the American people; and neither 
Republicans nor Democrats know what to do with it. 

The immediate occasion of this discovery was the 
election of a United States Senator from Utah on January 
20th, 1903. The choice of the legislature of that State 
fell upon Mr. Reed Smoot (Republican), a Mormon 
“Apostle” of ten years’ standing. This action was taken in 
face of strong private remonstrances from President 
Roosevelt. At previous elections, both Mr. Cleveland and 
Mr. McKinley had similarly advised against the sending 
of an Apostle to the Senate, and in those instances with 
success. That a member of the Mormon hierarchy should 
be permitted to attain to one of the most coveted dis- 
tinctions in American public life, was resented with 
indignation by a large number of persons in all parts of the 
country. Mr. Smoot took his seat in due course ; but the 
Senate was soon overwhelmed with protests. The validity 


of his election was directly challenged, the main charges 
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being that he was a polygamist, and therefore a law-breaker, 
and that, as an Apostle of the Mormon Church, he was 
bound by oaths and obligations inconsistent with the oath 
required by the Constitution, and administered to him 
when he became a Senator. On the presentation of these 
charges, the duty of investigating them was put into the 
hands of the Committee on Privileges and Elections. The 
respondent met the accusations with a flat denial. 

The Committee began its enquiry on March 2nd last. 
It had not sat for many days before a striking change was 
observed to have come over its general attitude. At first 
the prevailing spirit in the Senate was one of indifference, 
tempered by annoyance : the multitude of petitions was a 
great nuisance, but it would be advisable, for political 
reasons, to take cognisance of the remonstrances of the 
Women’s Temperance Organisations and similar bodies. 
The Committee could go through the necessary formality 
of a hearing ; and then the matter could drop, without any 
interest being damaged. Before the evidence of the first 
witness had been completed, however, it was understood by 
everyone that the Senate was face to face with a serious 
business. At the beginning of the examination, objections 
were brought, once and again, to the putting of questions 
that did not seem directly relevant to the case of Mr. 
Smoot in particular ; but, after a day or two, there were 
no more attempts at any such restriction of evidence, the 
Committee being eager to hear anything that would cast 
light upon the doctrine and practice of the Mormon 
Church in general. The searching enquiries of the veteran 
Senator Hoar, in particular, displayed a skill in dealing 
with a sophistical witness, that would not have impaired 
the reputation of a Russell. 

The outstanding result of the first few days’ investiga- 
tion was the discovery, that the American public is under a 
delusion in supposing polygamy to have been stamped out in 
Utah. It is true that,in 1890, President Woodruff, pro- 
fessing to speak by Divine revelation, issued a manifesto 
abrogating the doctrine of polygamy, and that, in 1891, he 
declared that he had himself been moved, and ten thousand 
other Mormons had been moved, to abandon the practice. 
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It is also true that the Act passed in 1894, bringing Utah 


into the Union, required that the Constitution of the new 
State should prohibit polygamous or plural marriages for 
ever within its borders. The evidence given before the 
Senate Committee by Mr. Joseph F. Smith, President of 
the “ Recognised Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints,” by Mr. Francis M. Lyman (his prospective suc- 
cessor in the Presidency), and by other high Mormon 
officials, has shown clearly enough the interpretation put by 
the Church upon the restrictions to which it has unwillingly 
submitted. Mr. Smith himself has kept his conscience clear 
by having refrained from making any additions to his harem 
since the manifesto of 1890. But he has continued to live 
with the five wives he had previously married ; and they 
have borne him, since that date, eleven children out of his 
total of forty-two. “I am not practising polygamy,” he 
confidently replies to a Senator’s question ; “I am practis- 
ing polygamous cohabitation, which is not polygamy.” He 
further asserts, that the character of his household has been 
no secret ; the people of Utah have been well aware of it 
all along, but have been too “ broad-minded and liberal ” to 
enforce the law of the State against him. Mr. Lyman, who 
has three wives, made a confession of faith and practice, 


which was summed up in this compact enquiry by Senator 
Hoar :— 


“So you, an Apostle of your Church, expecting to succeed Mr. Smith in 
the Presidency, and in that capacity to receive divine revelations yourself, 
confess that you are now living and expect to live in disobedience to the law 
of the country, the law of your Church, and the law of God?” “ Yes,” was 
Mr. Lyman’s answer. 


It came out, during the questioning of other witnesses, 
that, although the leaders of the Church may have refrained 
from contracting plural marriages of recent years, there has 
not been an entire cessation of what even President Smith 
admits to be “polygamy.” Evidence on this point is 
naturally hard to get, inasmuch as the records of all such 
“sealings” are in the custody of the Apostles ; but proof, 
convincing in quality though limited in quantity, has been 
forthcoming from other sources. 
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So much, then, for the social menace to the Republic 
involved in the continuance of a family system fondly sup- 
posed to have been destroyed. The revival of the Mormon 
power involves a serious political menace also. This danger 
was brought home to the Senate in an unexpected and 
somewhat dramatic fashion, a few weeks before Mr. Smith 
took his seat. It was during the insufferably tedious dis- 
cussion of the Bill proposing the admission of Oklahoma, 
Arizona, and New Mexico, to Statehood. Day after day, 
and week after week, this tiresome measure, ultimately 
abandoned, had provided an opportunity for obstructive 
tactics, in which single speeches were protracted to a length 
that would fill an Irish M.P. with envy. Fora great part 
of the time, the Clerk of the Senate was assisting these 
eloquent legislators by reading, as part of their speeches, 
long extracts from statistical reports; until it seemed as 
though every detail of the history, the geography, the 
industries, and every other feature of the Territories in 
question had been made known. One afternoon, the usual 
languid quorum, scattered over the floor, was aroused out of 
its drowsiness by a speech in which Mr. Dubois, Senator 
from Idaho, gave some account of the Mormon organisation 
in that State, in view of some remarks of a previous speaker 
concerning the presence of Mormons in the Territories. He 
referred particularly to the political authority exercised by 
the Mormon Church ; and his revelations were described, 
later in the debate, by Senator Hale, of Maine, as inter- 
esting, valuable, and startling. One of his statements, which 
excited considerable indignation in the breasts of some 
Senators, is not so very alarming when carefully considered. 
No Mormon holding high ecclesiastical position, said Mr. 
Dubois, can aspire to any political office without first gain- 
ing the consent of the First Presidency of the Mormon 
Church. (The “ First Presidency” is a council consisting 
of the president and two high priests.) Obviously, any 
Church must have the right to decide how far a man whom 
it has entrusted with ecclesiastical functions shall engage in 
outside work. A Methodist Conference, for example, might 
naturally claim to have something to say before a Methodist 
minister, retaining his place in the ministry, became a can- 
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didate for Parliament. But Mr. Dubois went on to show— 
and in this he was confirmed by other Senators from 
Western States—that the First Presidency exerts an influ- 
ence upon politics in other ways. In Idaho, he said, during 
the last campaign, 

“in one county where we had a ticket which ought to have been elected, 
the leading Mormon of that county, who was running on the ticket, 
said: * We had better withdraw our ticket, because the Church is going to 
defeat us,’ ” 

When this particular section of the Statehood debate 
was over, the interest in this phase of Mormonism died 
away, until it was revived by the Smoot enquiry. Evidence 
was given as to the authority exercised by the Church in 
regard to certain candidatures for office ; and a former U.S. 
District Attorney described how a Mormon committee had 
dictated legislation in one session of the State Legislature. 

On the whole, however, the probing of the political 
side of the question has been much less thorough than 
might have been expected from the incident in the State- 
hood debate last year. For this there are reasons. It is 
frequently alleged, and commonly believed, that Mr. Smoot 
owes his seat in the Senate to a “deal ” between the leaders 
of the Republican Party and the Mormon Church. The 
generally accepted story runs as follows. An understanding 
was reached in 1g00 between the late Senator Hannay, 
Chairman of the Republican National Committee, and the 
First Presidency of the Mormon Church, by the terms of 
which the Mormons were to support the Republican ticket, 
and, in return, were to receive a United States Senatorship, 
and freedom from interference in their religious propaganda. 
The story is not inherently improbable, in view of what is 
actually known of Party tactics in America ; and it is con- 
firmed by an observation of the course of events. Until 
1900, the Mormons were divided, like other Churches, 
between the two parties ; but in the campaigns of that year 
and 1902, Mormon officials who had previously favoured 
the Democrats were silent, and the Republicans made 
sweeping gains in Utah and in the Mormon sections of 
Idaho and Colorado. A complete investigation of the 
exercise of hierarchical influence in politics is, therefore, not 
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to be rashly courted by Republican leaders, especially so 
shortly before a Presidential election. Nor are the Demo- 
crats eager to push the enquiry home ; for to take a pro- 
Mormon stand would do them mischief in the country at 
large, while an anti-Mormon attitude would alienate votes 
which are coveted by them no less than by the Republicans. 
It will surprise most English readers to learn how 
extensive this political influence of Mormonism is. Every- 
body is aware, of course, that it is supreme in Utah; but 
the fact that it counts for a great deal in a wide region out- 
side that State is not generally known. The Mormons con- 
stitute about a fifth of the population of Idaho, where they 
have such authority, that the House of Representatives 
passed a resolution protesting against the anti-Smoot agita- 
tion. There exist also considerable Mormon settlements in 
Colorado, Montana, Nevada, Wyoming, and Oregon, as 
well as in the Territories of Arizona and New Mexico. It 
is not at all an impossible thing that the Mormon Church 
may soon acquire the balance of power in several of these 
States, which in turn might involve the possession of the 
balance of power in the United States Senate. The fear of 
such a result is one of the forces operating against the 
admission of Arizona and New Mexico to Statehood. In 
the discussion of any such proposal, the ostensible arguments 
are always concerned with the condition of the Territory 
itself ; but a more weighty consideration in the actual 
decision of the matter is the probable effect of the creation 
of two more Senatorial seats. It is declared that the 
Mormons have built up a powerful “ machine,” with the 
deliberate purpose of controlling the elections in the States 
where they have an influence. The extent to which this 
end has been accomplished is, perhaps, exaggerated by the 
natural apprehension of Gentile neighbours ; but, when all 
allowance is made, there remains substantial ground for 
alarm. Ido not wish to lay too much stress upon a personal 
impression ; but it certainly seemed to me, in listening to 
the Senate debate before mentioned, that, in the speeches of 
some of the Senators from the West, there were a hesitation 
and a restraint, indicating a cautious sense of the political 
importance of the Mormon section of their constituencies. 
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What, then, is likely to be the outcome of the present 
investigation? There is little doubt that the question which 
the Committee is required to answer will be decided in 
favour of Mr. Smoot. It is generally believed that he is not 
a polygamist ; so the case of Mr. Roberts, who was declared 
disqualified for a seat in the House of Representatives 
because he had three wives, is not a precedent in this case. 
It is not a legal offence to have polygamous colleagues and 
associates. The Senate, again, will scarcely be able to 
decide that the religious obligations of Mr. Smoot make 
him ineligible. How many persons are there in the Senate 
whose vote would not, in certain conceivable situations, be 
affected by their ecclesiastical allegiance? In some of the 
protests made against Mr. Smoot, it has been asserted that 
he would not be free to vote as his judgment and conscience 
dictated, but would be controlled by an outside power. It 
is notorious, however, that the same Chamber already con- 
tains members whose outside associations are such that they 
would not be free agents in deciding a question affecting, 
say, the Express Companies or the Sugar Trust. The 
exclusion of every Senator who is not a free agent would 
soon effect a remarkable clearance at the north end of the 
Capitol. In reply to all this, it is argued that, according 
to the Constitution, the Senate is “the judge of the 
elections, returns, and qualifications of its own members” ; 
but this power has to be interpreted in the light of the 
provision that “no State, without its consent, shall be 
deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate,” as well as of 
the constitutional guarantee of religious freedom. As 
long as Mr. Smoot cannot himself be convicted of a legal 
offence, his exclusion from the Senate, on account of the 
repugnance of that body to Mormonism, would be a 
new and dangerous precedent. 

It is of more importance to consider what can be done 
to get rid of the evil of which Mr. Smoot’s election is but a 
symptom. One of the principal difficulties arises from the ex- 
tensive powers possessed by the individual States, as distinct 
from the Nation. In the course of his examination, Mr. 
Smith suggested at one point his reliance upon this essential 
feature of the American Constitution. 
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“Tt is to the laws of Utah,” he declared, “ that I am answerable. It is the 
law of my State that has the right to punish me. The courts of Utah are of 
competent jurisdiction. Congress has no business to interfere with my private 
affairs. If the courts of my State do not see fit to call me to account for my 
conduct, I cannot help it. Congress has no right to interfere—it has no right 
to pry into my marriage relations and call me to account.” 


Then why not withdraw the privilege of Statehood from 
Utah? That is a course which finds many advocates. It 
is contended, that the neglect of Utah to punish polygamists 
is practically a breach of the contract she entered into with 
the Nation when Statehood was granted, the perpetual 
prohibition of plural marriages having then been required as a 
condition. Unfortunately, there seems to be serious 
doubt among lawyers whether a condition can be 
imposed by Congress upon the admission of a State, 
which will have any legal effect after it has become 
a member of the Union. While Utah was a Territory, 
Congress could impose restrictions upon its administration ; 
when once it had become a State, it possessed the right of 
self-government as fully as all the other States. Further, if 
Utah is to be excluded from representation in Congress on 
the ground of her defiance of the Federal Government, the 
setting of such a precedent will have one immediate 
result, scarcely short of revolutionary. Much more will 
it be necessary to exclude the Southern States, whose defiance 
of the Constitutional amendments affecting the political 
rights of negroes is not only notorious, but becoming more 
and more deliberate and emphatic. This is a task which 
no American statesman now living is ready to undertake. 
Another proposal finds more general support. It is urged 
that the National Constitution should be so amended as to 
make polygamy a Federal offence, in which case the 
indifference of the public authorities of Utah would no 
longer be a sufficient shelter for President Smith and, his 
fellows. Mr. W. A. Linn, the principal Gentile authority 
on the history of Mormonism, has expressed the opinion that 
this is the only real remedy. Its efficacy, he says, may be 
measured by the energy with which it is opposed by the 
Mormon Church, which knows that the adoption of such 
an amendment would mark the beginning of the decline of 
the organisation. But Mr. Linn has everyone with him 
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when he goes on to declare that, if the forces which are 
fighting _— Mr. Smoot’s admission would combine in 
agitation for this amendment, they would have “ the fight of 
their lives.” In a normal case, the passing of a Constitu- 
tional amendment is limited by such binding restrictions, 
that no such proposal has been successful for more than 
thirty years. In this instance, powerful business interests 
would support the Mormon Church in opposing any change. 
This very amendment has been brought before Congress 
several times, but has made no progress. 

The only hope for any real solution of the Mormon 
problem appears to be in the creation of an overwhelming 
sentiment which shall insist on the purity of family life in 
all parts of the United States, and shall sweep out of its way 
every political and commercial interest that interferes with 
the enforcement of a righteous law. The seat of the 
trouble is the prevalence of a low conception of the marriage 
relationship. This is not a peculiarity of Utah, but ex- 
tends over the whole of the Union. Not long ago, a pro- 
minent clergyman protested against the freedom of divorce 


as being no other than “consecutive polygamy.” The 
New York Evening Post, confirming his diagnosis of the 
malady, declares that— 


“the divorce laws of some of our States are almost worse than polygamy, 
shielding itself behind the name of religion ; since they give a pretence of 
respectability to a promiscuity really as unblushing as that of Smyrna or 
Morocco,” 


Divorces are increasing in the United States three times 
as fast as the population, the number being now about 
70,000 a year. In this respect the statistics of the New 
England States, founded as they were upon Puritan ideals, 
are no less than appalling. In 1902, the proportion of 
divorces to marriages was 1 to 6 in Maine, 1 to 8°3 in New 
Hampshire, 1 to 10 in Vermont, 1 to 16 in Massachusetts, 
and 1 to 8:4 in Rhode Island. Connecticut is the only 
State in that section which is reducing her divorce rate ; 
yet her average annual number during the decade ending 
1902 was 423, and, at the end of her Superior Court term 
last summer, the divorce cases on the docket amounted. to 
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45 per cent. of the whole litigation. Yet, so little is this 
condition realised, that the most distinguished of New 
England Senators, Mr. Hoar, whom no one will accuse of 
hypocrisy, in deprecating the sending of anti-Smoot peti- 
tions to the Senate, declared that “ he did not believe any 
member of the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
would find it necessary to make a public display of his 
attachment to the family tie, as established in all Christian 
countries, and so signally manifested in its beauty in our 
own country !” 


HersertT W. Horwityi 





MODERN CLIMBING: A PROTEST 


Spree dd fifty years ago, and the only journalistic 
attention that mountain climbing received it shared 
with the annual Lunacy Reports: solemn strictures issued 
at stated intervals from the editorial mouth, to be answered 
religiously and ineffectually by the yet hopeful enthusiasts. 
The effort to explain the fascination was not long main- 
tained ; the mountaineer learnt to find his peculiar pleasure 
in a sphinx-like aloofness, and hugged himself in the great 
solitudes which the misunderstanding left to him undis- 
turbed. Hardly fifty years, and already he finds himself 
shrinking from his publicity, and shuddering at the 
vulgarity which infects his atmosphere. He himself is 
responsible. His old enemy, the Press, cannot, in England 
at least, be held responsible for the change. The English 
journalist still conceives his rocks after the younger Van der 
Velde, and his snow mountains from a Japanese screen ; 
and his occasional reports and admonitions have lost little 
of their refreshing condescension, and none of their un- 
conscious humour, 

Compared with the laughterless and, to the mountaineer, 
desecrating vulgarity in which the German and Austrian 
comic cuts revel, our English reporters are resting—or 
rather fluttering—in a primitive and Eden-like state of 
innocence. The Ten-Guinea Tours and Dr, Lunn are 
threatening a possible serpent of knowledge ; but, even if 
the journalist scrape a nodding acquaintance with a snow 
peak in his holiday, the great mountains of the western 
Alps lend themselves to no easy friendships, such as make 
the Austrian back-garden Dolomites the prey of the post- 
card-dauber. Our peril is not here. 
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Presumably the remoteness of the Alps will always 
prevent the English reading public from finding a sym- 
pathetic titillation in the singular humour of the mountain 
accident, the staple of such forms of continental wit. 
Fortunately, our prejudice against learning other tongues 
makes it easy for us not to appreciate this desecration. 
For us English climbers, the vulgarity is of our own 
introduction. By shunning the hotel, the mountaineering 
“route ” book, and the “ mechanical” guide, it would be still 
possible for us to find wisps of the old fascination drifting 
on snow slope and solitary ridge. Yet what of the great 
fair-weather summits? Their mystery is already lost ; 
pleasure fades even in their attainment: unfortunate 
Abbots of Misrule, mitred with bottled wine-lees and 
scrawled paper redolent of sardine oil. 

It may be our fate to reach, with accordant effort, the 
snow crest of theincomparable Weisshorn ; and, if precedent 
holds good, we shall find it occupied by a hard-featured 
dame, who bridles a crushing, “ Have not the pleasure,” 
when saluted, and, on a spire fourteen thousand feet nearer 
cloudland, we shall be choked with the atmosphere of a 
Brixton drawing-room. 

The valleys are not more fortunate ; the mountaineer is 
parodying himself out of existence with the big hotel 
public that once at least held him in awe. There is a 
valley known formerly only to the mountaineer. The big 
hotels strove with him in vain, until one modern climber 
decided the struggle. For a summer he dressed himself 
every morning in full climbing paraphernalia—rope, axe, 
spectacles, crampons, and gaiters—and then retired to a pine 
wood behind the hotel for the day. Next year, the very 
peasant children smiled at sight of a rope. 

The climber is himself responsible. The early moun- 
taineers crossed their ice passes with the aid of a borrowed 
meat-axe, and stole the clothes-line in the early hours for a 
new ascent. The modern explorer holds a three-day 
exhibition of his outfit, and does not forget the writing 
materials. So we are laughed at in Switzerland. How, 
then, do we stand in England ? 

In the hidden corners of England and Wales, the rivalry 
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used to lie between the fisherman and the mountaineer ; 
now the mere mountaineer is oppressed into a cold corner 
of the bar by the climber’s arrogance, and his babel of 
“pitch” and “notch” and “scrape.” What wonder if he 
revenge himself by ridicule ? 

Ridge and gully climbing is magnificent training for 
muscle and eye and nerve. There is a singular pleasure in 
the mere overcoming of physical or so-called technical 
difficulties. The thought of these great mountain rifts and 
precipices, carefully graded to the human powers, waiting 
through ages purposeless until the time and needs of the 
climber claimed them, lends them an ever recurring fascina- 
tion and mystery. But to treat such gymnastics as in them- 
selves the end of climbing, to regard our beautiful English 
hills as so many targets whose sole interest is the size of 
the score we can make on them, so many bicycle tracks 
for record-breaking, is justly to earn the reproach of 
Philistinism. 

It is no doubt inevitable that primeval cliffs and gorges 
should be labelled as “‘ Jinks’ Corner,” or “ Binks’ Stomach- 
traverse.” How otherwise should it be known where Jinks 
had passed, or how Binks had conquered? Large and 
elaborate volumes must, doubtless, be written to suit the 
climbing appetite, though, when the problem presents itself, 
the consultation of a quarto as to where to put the left toe 
presents difficulties, and one is apt, after all, to take the place 
as nature made one. The offence lies in conceiving that in 
‘Finks Corner and the Way-to-do-it lies the whole of moun- 
taineering, and in driving the mere mountain-lover from 
the hotels of Wales and Cumberland with our cacophony and 
ropes. The terrors of the Swiss hotel in winter threaten 
the loveliest of our mountain resorts; and, if not rated 
as “ Third Classes ” or “ Little Bears,” we run the risk of 
shortly being respected or contemned in our own country 
in proportion as we may be classed as “‘ Chimney-sweepers ” 
or “ Little Pitchers.” 

The atmosphere of romance and artistic appreciation, 
which lent such a charm to the early classics of mountain- 
eering, is all to seek in our modern literature ; and its 
place is supposed to be supplied by sensationalism and 
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elaborate detail. Sentences such as—‘ Turn yourself slowly 
right side up, using the left foot as a lever, and the first 
finger of the right hand as a pendulum. . &c.,” are only 
less common than : “A slip here would inevitably. . &c.,” 
“‘ The fall of a pebble reminded us. . &c., &c.,” ‘“‘ Extreme 
caution was necessary for. . &c., &c., &c.” 

These pathetic appeals for a music-hall admiration 
only serve to misrepresent the truth to the uninitiated, and 
to win a very worthless sympathy. At a local lecture 
recently one such climber won an appreciative thrill from 
his audience by the remark : “ As I hung thus by hands and 
feet, I could not help casting down my eyes and realising 
what a terrible fate must inevitably await me ten thousand 
feet below ” ; which is somewhat as if one were to describe 
a channel-crossing from Dover to Calais in the words : “ As 
I gazed over the side, the dreadful conviction was forced upon 
me that nothing but a two-inch plank separated me from 
irremediable extinction in the illimitable ocean.” Such 
self-advertisement does occasionally meet its merited fate. 
A note was inserted in an hotel book by a climber, who 
possibly wished to call attention to his prowess, stating that 
he had “lost his fountain-pen at such and such a ‘ pitch’” ; 
to which a wit appended : “Some climbers prefer to do 
their climbs with their pens.” 

But it is more dignified to be incomprehensible than 
to be laughed at ; and the humour was pleasanter—for the 
climber—which let him hug himself silently over the 
customary remarks : “ But there really isn’t even a path up 
there!” 2 propos of a photograph of the Dent: Blanche ; or, 
“You surely might lose the way in those hills,” on first 
seeing the range of the Oberland ; or even, “ How can you 
tell which is the north of the map without a compass?” 

There is a school in the Harz Mountains, conducted 
upon English lines; therefore it must have a Climbing 
Club. On certain days the whole school, led by its 
masters, proceeds to make the ascent of a particular crag. 
German educational methods are inductive; so the masters 
climb suggestively ahead, and the boys follow as they can. 
On reaching the top, the teachers descend and make a second 
ascent, sweeping on the laggards. And then a third, and so 
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on, until all are up. On a bad day, the teachers have been 
known to make five separate ascents. If the master is a 
weak member, he calls a Herbartian halt, to listen for ten 
minutes to the rustling of the leaves. 

There is another mountaineering club in the Crimea, 
if it still exists, which, having dined together for several 
years, was stimulated into an expedition, and chose its peak 
for conquest. It hired long cars, and put on green veils 
and umbrellas, and started with flags. It drove all the first 
day, and dined and slept; it drove all the second day, and 
dined and slept; and the third day it dined and returned— 
not having found its mountain ! 

These are genial absurdities that the climber can afford 
to laugh at—in a foreigner. If only the humour might 
remain unconscious, and the repulsive postcards of a 
tipsy-faced ‘“ Ménch,” or the gruesome illustrations of 
beer-drinking Tyrolese falling in battalions from pink cliffs, 
were spared him. It is less entertaining to find one’s 
cherished enthusiasms made ludicrous at home in vast 
volumes, some presenting the minutely articulated mouse 
of effect produced upon a fellow-countryman by some great 
mountain range; some boiled up for the advertisement of 
sensational photographs; others describing a local quarry, 
or written “by beginners for beginners”—these last of 
the nature of a work on statics by a third-form boy, with 
pictures of the nursery rocking-horse. Is it useless to 
protest against this ridiculous vulgarisation of a great sport, 
this desecration of the only region where romance and 
mystery yet lingered? Is it too late even for an appeal in 
favour of forbearance in our mountain hotels, of the dis- 
couragement of competitive climbing, and of a certain 
modesty in publication? The melancholy doubt forces 
itself upon us: had Fairyland maintained its intercourse 
with humanity until this twentieth century, should we 
not now possess a large popular literature concerning the 
methods and manners of wings and wands, tabulated records 
of the longest flights by notable fairy-imitators, and minute 
details with regard to all sky currents and cloud routes? 
And could it then still be Fairyland ? 

G. WinTHRoP YounG 
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T lay in a drawer in a writing table in an old Liverpool 
house; and it had, probably, lain there over fifty 
years. It is not half full, and it will never be filled now. 
Its time has long gone by. It is a long narrow book, made 
of stout linen paper ; and over it are brown stains of damp. 


The estate is in Jamaica. The book opens in a clerkly 
hand :— 


“ Return of slaves in the parish of St. Mary in the possession of William 
Cockburn, Esq., as owner of Prosperity Estate on the 23rd of June, 1817.” 


The first page is headed “ Males,” and is divided into 
columns for Names, Colour, Age, Country, and Mother’s 
Name ; and the first on the list is Dick, a negro aged fifty, 
a Creole, whose mother’s name, like most of those of his 
age, is not entered, probably is not known. They were 
only so many beasts of burden, poor things ; and, unless it 
is a pedigree animal, we soon forget the parentage of the 
beast we have not bred ourselves. On that first page 
only one mother’s name is entered—Angelica, the mother 
of Cesar, a negro of sixteen. And they have queer names, 
just such names as, now-a-days, we should give to our dogs or 
our horses. There is Polydore, and Friendship, and Boat- 
swain ; November, Marlborough, and Cromwell. Cephalus 
is a negro, an African aged eighteen-; so he has tasted the 
horrors of the Middle Passage. Clinker is an African, aged 
thirty-five ; and it is certain the man who bought him con- 
sidered he had made a good bargain. Occasionally there is 
a surname—Philip Cockburn ; but, as he is an African, it is 
evident there is none of his master’s blood in his veins. 
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By and by come the boys who have been bred on the 
estate. Their mothers’ names are known, are all entered ; 
and we meet them again in the pages headed “ Females.” 

The first name that strikes one particularly, perhaps, is 
Love. Again and again we come across Love. She is 
a negress, an African ; but possibly she was good-looking, 
with the good looks of a daughter of the tropics. For she 
found favour in the white man’s eyes when she was young ; 
and we find among the entries Ruthey, daughter of Love, a 
mulatto, aged 14. But all her other children are negroes ; 
and she has many—John, and Hamlet, and Christian, and 
Quacou, and Cornelia. Why Quacou, we wonder, after 
Christian ? Did she rebel against the white man’s domina- 
tion, and go back to the nomenclature of her own land ? 

The women’s names are quite as curious as the men’s. 
There are June, and April, and Princess, and Queen, and 
Abbess, and Lucky Abbess. But there is nothing sugges- 
tive of the convent about Abbess ; for she is entered as the 
mother of a daughter named Ellen, a negress. 

At the end of the year there are 158 males on the 
estate, and 147 females. The oldest woman is Lucy, aged 
70, an African; and the oldest man is Frank, aged 60. 
But there are seven men of 50. 

On August 14th, 1818, the negroes of Prosperity 
Estate were christened ; and one sees how, in a measure, 
they seemed to have rebelled against the names the white 
man had chosen for them, though the names they choose 
instead are certainly curious enough. 

Apollo, a negro of 35, an African, elects to call himself 
George Coward. Angelica, the mother of Cesar, an 
African, aged 34, calls herself Maria Allen. Arachne be- 
comes Sarah Williams; and Andromeda becomes Sally Tay- 
lor. Bardolph decides on Abraham Stodgson, though why 
anyone having a choice should choose such a name, one can 
hardly tell. Cromwell is Billy Paterson, and Cephalusis Mick 
Lee. Clinker takes his master’s name, and becomes Harry 
Cockburn ; Chromis becomes Prince William ; and Henry, 
having the chance of choosing a name, elects for simplicity, 
and calls himself John Jones. 


Love, too, is down for christening ; but the name she 
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chooses is not mentioned. Perhaps, when it came to the 
point, she chose to remain in the old heathen way ; but her 
daughter Ruthey is christened Mary Burkham. June with 
the picturesque name becomes plain Jane Henry ; and July 
becomes Bessy Never ; and her little daughter Sunday she 
calls Mary. Princess becomes Sarah Hay, and Queen is 
plain Fanny Cooper; then one man, named Newberry in 
the old heathen one-name days, shows a spark of originality, 
and calls himself, for a new name, Honest Cockburn. 

The names have all been written out first, evidently ; 
then the new names are added in another hand, and twice is 
written against the name “ Dead.” 

We turn over a page or two ; and the record is taken up 
by another hand altogether, not a clerkly one. It records 
the increase of slaves from the 28th June, 1817, to 28th 
June, 1820. The increase was 17 males and 23 females ; 
they are mere cattle, and they are recorded as such, and 
they are all carefully entered, whether they were born to 
the estate or bought. Most were born to the estate. 

On the other side of the page is the decrease of slaves 
from the same time. Eight males died, and one was 
““manumized.” Sixteen females died. It is not mentioned 
that they died; but we conclude so, as one was “ manu- 
mized,” and one transferred to another estate. The other 
“causes” are “Sore Foot,” “ Debility,” ‘“ Eating Dirt ” ; 
and, more than once, “ Mortification in the Foot” and 
** Dropsy in the Chest.” 

Poor Love is among the decreases—Love, who was 
evidently once good to look upon. Against her name is 
written: “Old Sores.” Poor Love! But, after all, she 
would have come to no better end in her native land. 

Three years later, another clerkly hand takes it up. 


“ A return of slaves in the year of our Lord 1823.” 


The paper is neatly divided into columns, running 
all across both pages of the book. They are headed : 
“‘ Names. Colour. Age. African or Creole. Remarks. Increase 
and Cause thereof. Decrease and Cause thereof.” The 
remarks, when the cause of the increase is birth, resolve 
themselves into the mother’s name—the father’s is im- 
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material—the name she was christened by, and her original 
name. ‘Thus Scorchwell is entered as an increase, and is 
described as : 

“A negro, six months. Creole. Lavinia Roberts, also 
Cuba. Birth.” 

Sometimes the cause of increase is purchase ; and some- 
times it is transference from another estate. Then in the 
decreases there comes one row of thirteen deaths, one after 
another ; and again, a little further down, a row of fifteen. 
And the dead include all ages, from the baby of 2 to 
the man of 54. A pretty good death-roll in three years 
among a small company. One feels there must have been 
some epidemic to account for it; but no mention is made 
of it. Then the book sums up :— 

Number of Slaves on the 28th June, 1823 : 


Midles 2 2. 99S 
Females . . 152 


324 
Births since last return . . 27 
Deaths since last ,, . 28 
— Increase 32 
Decrease 30 


In 1826 it is worse. The births since last return are 32, 
and the deaths are 31; and again these deaths are of all 
ages, from the old man of 68 to the baby in arms—if the 
child of a slave is ever in arms. 

In 1829 they have a total of 312 slaves. 

The births since last return are 26. 

The deaths since last return are 28. 

So, by its own records, is the institution of slavery 
condemned, 

The lines are ruled and the headings made for the 28th 
June, 1832; but there are no entries, and quite three- 
quarters of the book are blank. Only, the book has been 
turned round, and some more entries are made in the end. 
It is free labour now ; and the hand that makes the entries 
is by no means clerkly. But the record is curious, because 
we come across all the old slave names. 
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“Paid for Free Labour. Diging Piece” (the gentleman 

only allows one “g” to digging). ‘ Prosperity.” 
“Wilson. Prosperity 1837.” 

And again the page is divided into columns. ‘ Name. 

Number of holes. £ s. d.” 

Richard Fitzmaurice, who, in 1826, was bought of 
Owen Fitzmaurice, now receives 5s. 10d. for 120 holes ; and 
William Coward, who was Love’s son, and once the slave 
Hamlet, gets £1 8s. gd. for 590 holes. They are mostly 
men who work now; but Mary Never, who was once 
Sunday, July’s daughter, gets 125. 3¢. for 256 holes. And 
the last entry but one is: “ Honest Cockburn 170 holes, 

weed.” 
. And there the entries cease ; and the book is put away 
and forgotten till I turn it up, and wonder at the record 
of the way England thought it no shame to build up her 
empire not one hundred years ago. 

Mary Gavnt 
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THE STORY OF A PANIC 


I 


USTACE’S career—if career it can be called—certainly dates 
from that afternoon in the chestnut woods above Ravello. I 
confess at once that I am a plain, simple man, with no pretensions 
to literary style. Still, Ido flatter myself that I can tell a story 
without exaggerating, and I have therefore decided to give 
an unbiassed account of the extraordinary events of eight years 
0. 
Ravello is a delightful place with a delightful little hotel in 
which we met some charming people. There were the two Miss 
Robinsons, who had been there for six weeks with Eustace, their 
nephew, then a boy of about fourteen. Mr. Sandbach had also been 
there some time. He had held a curacy in the north of England, 
which he had been compelled to resign on account of ill health ; 
and, while he was recruiting at Ravello, he had taken in hand 
Eustace’s education—which was then sadly deficient—and was 
endeavouring to fit him for one of our great public schools. Then 
there was Mr. Leyland, a would-be artist, and, finally, there was the 
nice landlady, Signora Scafetti, and the nice English-speaking waiter, 
Emmanuele—though at the time of which I am speaking Emman- 
uele was away, visiting a sick father. 

To this little circle, I, my wife, and my two daughters, made, I 
venture to think, a not unwelcome addition. But though I liked 
most of the company well enough, there were two of them to whom 
I did not take at all. They were the artist, Leyland, and the Miss 
Robinsons’ nephew, Eustace. 

Leyland was simply conceited and odious; and, as those 
qualities will be amply illustrated in the narrative, I need not enlarge 
upon them here. But Eustace was something besides: he was 
indescribably repellent. 

I am fond of boys as a rule, and was quite disposed to be 
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friendly. I and my daughters offered to take him out—“ No, 
walking was such a fag.” Then I asked him to come and bathe— 
“ No, he could not swim.” 

“Every English boy should be able to swim,” I said, “I will 
teach you myself.” 

“There, Eustace dear,” said Miss Robinson ; “here is a chance 
for you.” 

But he said he was afraid of the water !—a boy afraid !—and of 
course I said no more. 

I would not have minded so much if he had been a really 
studious boy ; but he neither played hard nor worked hard. His 
favourite occupations were lounging on the terrace in an easy chair 
and loafing along the high road, with his feet shuffling up the dust 
and his shoulders stooping forward. Naturally enough, his 
features were pale, his chest contracted, and his muscles unde- 
veloped. His aunts thought him delicate; what he really needed 
was discipline, 

That memorable day we all arranged to go for a pic-nic up in 
the chestnut woods—all, that is, except Janet, who stopped behind 
to finish her water-colour of the Cathedral—not a very successful 
attempt, I am afraid. 

I wander off into these irrelevant details, because in my mind I 
cannot separate them from an account of the day ; and it is the 
same with the conversation during the pic-nic: all is imprinted on 
my brain together. After a couple of hours’ ascent, we left the 
donkeys that had carried the Miss Robinsons and my wife, and all 
proceeded on foot to the head of the valley—Vallone Fontana 
Caroso is its proper name, I find. 

I have visited a good deal of fine scenery before and since, but 
have found little that has pleased me more. The valley ended ina 
vast hollow, shaped like a cup, into which radiated ravines from the 
precipitous hills around. Both the valley and the ravines and the 
ribs of hill that divided the ravines were covered with leafy chestnut, 
so that the general appearance was that of a many-fingered green 
hand, palm upwards, which was clutching convulsively to keep us in 
its grasp. Far down the valley we could see Ravello and the sea ; 
but that was the only sign of another world. 

“Oh what a perfectly lovely place,” said my daughter Rose. 
“‘ What a picture it would make !” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Sandbach. ‘ Many a famous European gallery 
would be proud to have a landscape a tithe as beautiful as this upon 
its walls.” 

“On the contrary,” said Leyland, “it would make a very poor 
picture. Indeed, it is not paintable at all.” 
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‘And why is that?” said Rose, with far more deference than 
he deserved. 

“Look, in the first place,” he replied, “ how intolerably straight 
against the sky is the line of the hill. It would need breaking up 
and diversifying. And where we are standing the whole thing is 
out of perspective. Besides, all the colouring is monotonous and 
crude.” 

“I do not know anything about pictures,” I put in, “and I do 
not pretend to know: but I know what is beautiful when I see it, 
and I am thoroughly content with this.” 

“Indeed, who could help being contented !” said the elder Miss 
Robinson ; and Mr. Sandbach said the same. 

“Ah!” said Leyland, “you all confuse the artistic view of 
Nature with the photographic.” 

Poor Rose had brought her camera with her; so I thought this 
positively rude. I did not wish any unpleasantness; so I merely 
turned away and assisted my wife and Miss Mary Robinson to put 
out the lunch—not a very nice lunch. 

“ Eustace, dear,” said his aunt, “ come and help us here,” 

He was in a particularly bad temper that morning. He had, as 
usual, not wanted to come ; and his aunts had nearly allowed him 
to stop at the hotel to vex Janet. But I, with their permission, 
spoke to him rather sharply on the subject of exercise ; and the 
result was that he had come, but was even more taciturn and moody 
than usual. 

Obedience was not his strong point. He invariably ques- 
tioned every command, and only executed it grumbling. I should 
always insist on prompt and cheerful obedience, if I had a son. 

“ T’m—coming—Aunt—Mary,” he at last replied, and dawdled 
to cut a piece of wood to make a whistle, taking care not to arrive 
till we had finished. 

“Well, well, sir!” said I, “ you stroll in at the end and profit 
by our labours.” He sighed, for he could not endure being chaffed. 

He was not a pleasant boy. Miss Mary, very unwisely, insisted 
on giving him the wing of the chicken, in spite of all my attempts 
to prevent her. I remember that I had a moment’s vexation when 
I thought that, instead of enjoying the sun, and the air, and the 
woods, we were all sig in wrangling over the diet of a 
spoilt boy. 

But, after lunch, he was a little less in evidence. He withdrew 
to a tree trunk, and began to loosen the bark from his whistle. | 
was thankful to see him employed, for once ina way. We reclined, 
and took a dolce far niente. ; 

Those sweet chestnuts of the South are puny striplings compared 
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with our robust Northerners. But they clothed the contours of the 
hills and valleys in a most pleasing way, their veil being only broken 
by two clearings, in one of which we were sitting. 

And because these few trees were cut down, Leyland burst into 
a petty indictment of the proprietor. 

“ All the poetry is going from Nature—her lakes and marshes 
are drained, her seas banked up, her forests cut down. Everywhere 
we see the vulgarity of desolation spreading.” 

I have had some experience of estates, and answered that cutting 
was very necessary for the health of the larger trees, Besides, it was 
unreasonable to expect the proprietor to derive no income from 
his lands. 

“If you take the commercial view of landscape, you may feel 
pleasure in the owner’s activity. But to me the mere thought that 
a tree is convertible into cash is disgusting.” 

‘I see no reason,” I politely observed, “to despise the gifts of 
Nature because they are of value.” 

It did not stop him. “It is no matter,” he went on, “we 
are all hopelessly steeped in vulgarity. I do not except myself. 
It is through us, and to our shame, that the Nereids have left the 
waters and the Oreads the mountains, that the woods no longer give 
shelter to Pan.” 

“Pan!” cried Mr. Sandbach, his mellow voice filling the valley 
as if it had been a great green church, “ Pan is dead. That is why 
the woods do not shelter him.” And he began to tell my wife the 
story of the mariners who were sailing near the coast at the time of 
the birth of Christ, and three times heard a loud voice saying : “* The 
great God Pan is dead.” 

“Yes, The great God Pan is dead,” said Leyland. And he 
abandoned himself to that mock misery in which artistic people are 
so fond of indulging. His cigar went out, and he had to ask me 
for a match. 

“‘ How very interesting,” said Rose. “I do wish I knew some 
ancient history.” 

“Tt is not worth your notice,” said Mr. Sandbach. “Eh, 
Eustace ?” 

Eustace was finishing his whistle. He looked up, with the 
irritable frown in which his aunts allowed him to indulge, and made 
no reply. 

The conversation turned to various topics and then died out. 
It was a cloudless afternoon in May ; and the pale green of the 
young chestnut leaves made a pretty contrast with the dark blue of 
the sky. We were all sitting at the edge of the small clearing for 
the sake of the view; and the shade of the chestnut saplings 
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behind us was manifestly insufficient. All sounds died away—at 
least that is my account: Miss Robinson says that the clamour of 
the birds was the first sign of uneasiness that she discerned. All 
sounds died away, except that, far in the distance, I could hear two 
boughs of a great chestnut grinding together as the tree swayed. 
The grinds grew shorter and shorter, and finally that sound stopped 
also. As I looked over the green fingers of the valley, everything 
was absolutely motionless and still; and that feeling of suspense 
which one so often experiences when Nature is in repose, began to 
steal over me, 

Suddenly, we were all electrified by the excruciating noise of 
Eustace’s whistle. I never heard any instrument give forth so 
ear-splitting and discordant a sound. 

“Eustace dear,” said Miss Mary Robinson, “you might have 
thought of your poor Aunt Julia’s head.” 

Leyland, who had apparently been asleep, sat up. 

“Tt is astonishing how blind a boy is to anything that is 
elevating or beautiful,” he observed. ‘I should not have thought 
he could have found the wherewithal out here to spoil our pleasure 
like this.” 

Then the terrible silence fell upon us again. I was now standing 
up and was watching a catspaw of wind that was running down one 
of the ridges opposite, turning the light green to dark as it 
travelled. A fanciful feeling of foreboding came over me; so I 
turned away, to find, to my amazement, that all the others were 
also on their feet, watching it too. 

It is not possible to describe coherently what happened next : 
but I, for one, am not ashamed to confess that, though the fair blue 
sky was above me, and the green spring woods beneath me, and the 
kindest of friends around me, yet I became terribly frightened, more 
frightened than I ever wish to become again, frightened in a way I 
never have known either before or after. And in the eyes of the 
others, too, I saw blank, expressionless fear, while their mouths 
strove in vain to speak and their hands to gesticulate. Yet, all 
around us were prosperity and beauty and peace, and all was 
motionless, save the catspaw of wind, now travelling up the ridge on 
which we stood. 

Who moved first has never been settled. It is enough to say 
that in one second we were tearing away along the hill side. 
Leyland was in front, then Mr. Sandbach, then my wife. But I 
only saw for a brief moment; for I ran and I ran across the little 
clearing and through the wood and over the undergrowth and 
the rocks and down the dry torrent beds into the valley below. 
The sky might have been black as I ran, and the trees short grass, 
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and the hill-side a level road ; for I saw nothing and heard nothing 
and felt nothing, since all the channels of sense and reason were 
blocked. It was not the spiritual fear that one has known at other 
times, but brutal overmastering physical fear, stopping up the ears, 
and dropping clouds before the eyes, and filling the mouth with 
foul tastes. And it was no ordinary humiliation that survived ; for 
I had been afraid, not as a man, but as a beast. 


II 


I cannot describe our finish any better than our start ; for our 
fear passed away as it had come, without cause. Suddenly I was able 
to see, and hear, and cough, and clear my mouth. Looking back, I 
saw that the others were stopping too ; and, in a short time, we were 
all together, though it was long before we could speak, and longer 
before we dared to. 

No one was seriously injured. My poor wife had sprained her 
ankle, Leyland had torn one of his nails on a tree trunk, and I 
myself had scraped and damaged my ear. I never noticed it till I 
had stopped. 

We were all silent, searching one another’s faces. Suddenly Miss 
Mary Robinson gave a terrible shriek. ‘Oh, merciful heavens ! 
where is Eustace?” And then she would have fallen, if Mr. Sand- 
bach had not caught her. 

“We must go back, we must go back at once,” said my Rose, 
who was quite the most collected of the party. “But I hope—I 
feel he is safe.” 

Such was the cowardice of Leyland, that he objected. But, find- 
ing himself in a minority, and being afraid of being left alone, he 
gave in. Rose and I supported my poor wife, Mr. Sandbach and 
Miss Robinson helped Miss Mary, and we returned slowly and 
silently, taking forty minutes to ascend the path that we had 
descended in ten. 

Our conversation was naturally disjointed, as no one wished to 
offer an opinion on what had happened. Rose was the most talka- 
tive : she startled us all by saying that she had very nearly stopped 
where she was. 

“Do you mean to say that you weren’t—that you didn’t feel 
compelled to go?”’ said Mr. Sandbach. 

“ Oh, of course, I did feel frightened ””—she was the first to use 
the word—“ but I somehow felt that if I could stop on it would be 
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quite different, that I shouldn’t be frightened at all, so to speak.” 
Rose never did express herself clearly: still, it is greatly to her credit 
that she, the youngest of us, should have held on so long at that 
terrible time. 

“IT should have stopped, I do believe,” she continued, “if I had 
not seen mamma go.” 

Rose’s experience comforted us a little about Eustace. But a 
feeling of terrible foreboding was on us all, as we painfully climbed 
the chestnut-covered slopes and neared the little clearing. When we 
reached it our tongues broke loose. There, at the further side, were 
the remains of our lunch, and close to them, lying motionless on his 
back, was Eustace. 

With some presence of mind I at once cried out— Hey, you 
young monkey! jump up!” But he made no reply, nor did he 
answer when his poor aunts spoke to him. And, to my unspeakable 
horror, I saw one of those green lizards dart out from under his 
shirt-cuff as we approached. 

We stood watching him as he lay there so silently, and my ears 
began to tingle in expectation of the outbursts of lamentations and 
tears. 

Miss Mary fell on her knees beside him and touched his hand, 
which was convulsively entwined in the long grass. 

As she did so, he opened his eyes and smiled. 

I have often seen that peculiar smile since, both on the possessor’s 
face and on the photographs of him that is beginning to get into 
the illustrated papers. But, till then, Eustace had always worn a 
peevish, discontented frown ; and we were all unused to this disquiet- 
ing smile, which always seemed to be without adequate reason. 

His aunts showered kisses on him, which he did not reciprocate ; 
and then there was an awkward pause. Eustace seemed so natural 
and undisturbed; yet, if he had not had astonishing experiences 
himself, he ought to have been all the more astonished at our extra- 
ordinary behaviour. My wife, with ready tact, endeavoured to 
behave as if nothing had happened. 

“Well, Mr. Eustace,” she said, sitting down as she spoke, to 
ease her foot, ‘‘ how have you been amusing yourself since we have 
been away?” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Tytler, I have been very happy.” 

“ And where have you been?” 

“ Here,” 

*“« And lying down all the time, you idle boy ?” 

“ No, not all the time.” 

“What were you doing before?” 

“Oh ; standing or sitting.” 
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“Stood and sat doing nothing! Don’t you know the poem 
‘Satan finds some wdberen still for oe 

“Oh, my dear madam, hush! hush!” Mr. Sandbach’s voice 
broke in; and my wife, naturally mortified by the interruption, said 
no more and moved away. I was surprised to see Rose immediately 
take her place, and, with more freedom than she generally displayed, 
run her fingers through the boy’s tousled hair. 

“Eustace ! Eustace !’’ she said, hurriedly, “tell me everything 
—every single thing.” 

Slowly he sat up—till then he had lain on his back. 

“Oh, Rose »” he whispered, and, my curiosity being aroused, 
I moved nearer to hear what he was going to say. As I did so, I 
caught sight of some goats’ footmarks in the moist earth beneath 
the trees. 

“‘ Apparently you have had a visit from some goats,” I observed. 
“T had no idea they fed up here.” 

Eustace laboriously got on to his feet and came to see; and 
when he saw the footmarks he lay down and rolled on them, as a 
dog rolls in dirt. 

After that there was a grave silence, broken at length by the 
solemn speech of Mr. Sandbach. 

“My dear friends,” he said, “it is best to confess the truth 
bravely. I know that what I am going to say now is what you are 
all now feeling. The Evil One has been very near us in bodily 
form. Time may yet discover some injury that he has wrought 
among us. But, at present, for myself at all events, I wish to offer 
up thanks for a merciful deliverance.” 

With that he knelt down, and, as the others knelt, I knelt too, 
though I do not believe in the Devil being allowed to assail us in 
visible form, as I told Mr. Sandbach afterwards. Eustace came too, 
and knelt quietly enough between his aunts after they had beckoned 
to him. But when it was over he at once got up, and began hunting 
for something. 

‘Why ! Someone has cut my whistle in two,” he said. (I had 
seen Leyland with an open knife in his hand—a superstitious act 
which I could hardly approve.) 

“ Well, it doesn’t matter,” he continued, 

“ And why doesn’t it matter?” said Mr. Sandbach, who has 
ever since tried to entrap Eustace into an account of that mysterious 
hour. 

“Because I don’t want it any more.” 

“Why ?” 

At that he smiled ; and, as no one seemed to have anything more 
to say, I set off as fast as I could through the wood, and hauled up 
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a donkey to carry my poor wife home. Nothing occurred in my 
absence, except that Rose had again asked Eustace to tell her what 
had happened ; and he, this time, had turned away his head, and 
had not answered her a single word. 

As soon as I returned, we all set off. Eustace walked with 
difficulty, almost with pain, so that, when we reached the other 
two donkeys, his aunts wished him to mount one of them and ride 
all the way home. I make it a rule never to interfere between 
relatives, but I put my foot down at this. As it turned out, I was 
perfectly right ; for the healthy exercise, I suppose, began to thaw 
Eustace’s sluggish blood and :loosen his stiffened muscles. He 
stepped out manfully, for the first time in his life, holding his head 
up and taking deep draughts of air into his chest. I observed with 
satisfaction to Miss Mary Robinson, that Eustace was at last taking 
some pride in his personal appearance. 

Mr. Sandbach sighed, and said that Eustace must be carefully 
watched, for we none of us understood him yet. Miss Mary Robinson 
being very much—over much, I think—guided by him, sighed too. 

**Come, come, Miss Robinson,” I said, “ there’s nothing wrong 
with Eustace. Our experiences are mysterious, not his. He was 
astonished at our sudden departure, that’s why he was so strange 
when we returned. He’s right enough—improved, if anything.” 

“ And is the worship of athletics, the cult of insensate activity, 
to be counted as an improvement?” put in Leyland, fixing a large, 
sorrowful eye on Eustace, who had stopped to scramble on toa 
rock to pick some cyclamen. ‘The passionate desire to rend from 
Nature the few beauties that have been still left her—that is to be 
counted as an improvement too?” 

It is mere waste of time to reply to such remarks, especially 
when they come from an unsuccessful artist, suffering from a 
damaged finger. I changed the conversation, by asking what we 
should say at the hotel. After some discussion, it was agreed that 
we should say nothing, either there or in our letters home. Im- 
portunate truth telling, which brings only bewilderment and 
discomfort to the hearers, is, in my opinion, a mistake ; and, after 
a long discussion, I managed to make Mr. Sandbach acquiesce in 
my view. 

Eustace did not share in our conversation. He was racing about, 
like a real boy, in the wood to the right. A strange feeling of 
shame prevented us from openly mentioning our fright to him. 
Indeed, it seemed almost reasonable to conclude that it had made 
but little impression on him. So it disconcerted us when he 
bounded back with an armful of flowering acanthus, calling out : 

‘Do you suppose Gennaro’ll be there when we get back?” 
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Gennaro was the stop-gap waiter, a clumsy, impertinent fisher- 
lad, who had been had up from Minori in the absence of the nice 
English-speaking Emmanuele. It was to him that we owed our 
scrappy lunch ; and I could not conceive why Eustace desired to see 
him, unless it was to make mock with him of our behaviour. 

“Yes, of course he will be there,” said Miss Robinson. ‘“ Why 
do you ask, dear?” 

“ Oh, I thought I'd like to see him.” 

“ And why ?” snapped Mr. Sandbach. 

“ Because, because I do, I do; because, because I do.” He 
danced away into the darkening wood to the rhythm of his 
words. 

“This is very extraordinary,” said Mr. Sandbach. “ Did you 
like Gennaro before ?” 

“‘Gennaro has only been here two days,” said Rose, “and I 
know that they haven’t spoken to each other a dozen times.” 

Each time Eustace returned from the wood his spirits were 
higher. Once he came whooping down on us as a wild Indian, and 
another time he made believe to be adog. The last time he came 
back with a poor dazed hare, too frightened to move, sitting on his 
arm. He was getting too uproarious, I thought ; and we were all 
glad to leave the wood, and start upon the steep staircase path that 
leads down into Ravello. It was late and turning dark ; and we 
made all the speed we could, Eustace scurrying in front of us like 
a goat. 

7 Just where the staircase path debouches on the white high road, 
the next extraordinary incident of this extraordinary day occurred. 
Three old women were standing by the wayside. They, like our- 
selves, had come down from the woods, and they were resting their 
heavy bundles of fuel on the low parapet of the road. Eustace 
stopped in front of them, and, after a moment’s deliberation, stepped 
forward and—kissed the left hand one on the cheek ! 

“My good fellow!” exclaimed Mr. Sandbach, “are you quite 
crazy?” 

kenw said nothing, but offered his old woman some of his 
flowers, and then hurried on. I looked back ; and the old woman’s 
companions seemed as much astonished at the proceedings as we 
were. But she herself had put the flowers in her bosom, and was 
murmuring blessings. 

This salutation of the old lady was the first example of Eustace’s 
strange behaviour ; and we were both surprised and alarmed, It 
was useless talking to him; for he either made silly replies, or else 
bounded away without replying at all. 

He made no reference on the way home to Gennaro; and I 
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hoped that that was forgotten. But, when we came to the Piazza, 
in front of the Cathedral, he screamed out : “Gennaro! Gennaro !” 
at the top of his voice, and began running up the little alley that 
led to the hotel. Sure enough, there was Gennaro at the end of it, 
with his arms and legs poking out of the nice little English-speaking 
waiter’s dress suit, and a very dirty fisherman’s cap on his head— 
for, as the poor landlady truly said, however much she superintended 
his toilette, he always managed to introduce something incongruous 
into it before he had done. 

Eustace sprang to meet him, and leapt right up into his arms, 
and put his own arms round'his neck. And this in the presence, 
not only of us, but also of the landlady, the chambermaid, the 
facchino, and of two American ladies who were coming for a few 
days’ visit to the little hotel. 

I always make a point of behaving pleasantly to Italians, how- 
ever little they may deserve it; but this habit of promiscuous 
embracing was perfectly intolerable, and could only lead to familiarity 
and mortification for all. Taking Miss Robinson aside, I asked her 
permission to speak seriously to Eustace on the subject of inter- 
course with social inferiors. She granted it; but I determined to 
wait till the absurd boy had calmed down a little from the excite- 
ment of the day. Meanwhile, Gennaro, instead of attending to the 
wants of the two new ladies, carried Eustace into the house, as if it 
was the most natural thing in the world, 

“ Ho capito,” I heard him say as he passed me. ‘Ho capito” 
is the Italian for I have understood; but, as Eustace had not 
spoken to him, I could not see the force of the remark. It served 
to increase our bewilderment ; and, by the time we sat down at 
the dinner-table, our imaginations and our tongues were alike 
exhausted, 

I omit from this account the various comments that were made ; 
as few of them seem worthy of being recorded. But, for three or 
four hours, seven of us were pouring forth our bewilderment in a 
stream of appropriate and inappropriate exclamations. Some traced 
a connection between our behaviour in the afternoon and the 
behaviour of Eustace now. Others saw no connection at all. Mr. 
Sandbach still held to the possibility of infernal influences, and said 
that he ought to have a doctor. Leyland only saw the develop- 
ment of “that unspeakable Philistine, the boy.’ Rose maintained, 
to my surprise, that everything was excusable ; while I began to see 
that the young gentleman wanted a sound thrashing. The poor 
Miss Robinsons swayed helplessly about between these diverse 
opinions, inclining now to careful supervision, now to acquiescence, 
now to corporal chastisement, now to Eno’s Fruit Salt. 
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Dinner passed off fairly well, though Eustace was terribly 
fidgety, Gennaro as usual dropping the knives and spoons, and 
hawking and clearing his throat. He only knew a few words of 
English ; and we were all reduced to Italian for making known our 
wants. Eustace, who had picked up a little somehow, asked for 
some oranges. To my annoyance, Gennaro, in his answer, made use 
of the second person singular—a form only used when addressing 
those who are both intimates and equals. Eustace had brought it 
on himself ; but an impertinence of this kind was an affront to us 
all, and I was determined to speak, and to speak at once. 

When I heard him clearing the table I went in, and, summoning 
up my Italian, or rather Neapolitan—the Southern dialects are 
execrable—I said, “Gennaro! I heard you address Signor Eustace 
with ‘Tu.’” 

“ Tt is true.” 

“You are not right. You must use ‘Lei’ or ‘ Voi’—more 
polite forms. And remember that, though Signor Eustace is some- 
times silly and foolish—this afternoon for example—yet you must 
always behave respectfully to him ; for he is a young English gentle- 
man, and you are a poor Italian fisher-boy.” 

I know that speech sounds terribly snobbish ; but in Italian one 
can say things that one would never dream of saying in English. 
Besides, it is no good speaking delicately to persons of that class. 
Unless you put things plainly, they take a vicious pleasure in mis- 
understanding you. 

An honest English fisherman would have landed me one in the 
eye in a minute for such a remark ; but the wretched down-trodden 
Italians have no pride. Gennaro only sighed, and said: “It is true.” 

“Quite so,” I said, and turned to go. To my indignation I 
heard him add: “ But sometimes it is not important.” 

“What do you mean?” I shouted. 

He came close up to me with horrid, pment fingers. 

“Signor Tytler, I wish to say this. If Eustazio asks me to call 
him ‘ Voi,’ I will call him ‘ Voi.’ Otherwise, no.” 

With that he seized up a tray of dinner things, and fled from the 
room with them ; and I heard two more wine glasses go on the 
courtyard floor. 

I was now fairly angry, and strode out to interview Eustace. 
But he had gone to bed ; and the landlady, to whom I also wished 
to speak, was engaged, After more vague wonderings, obscurely 
expressed owing to the presence of Janet and the two American 
ladies, we all went to bed too, after a harassing and most extra- 


ordinary day. 
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Ill 


But the day was nothing to the night. 

I suppose I had slept about four hours, when I awoke suddenly, 
thinking I heard a noise in the garden. And, immediately, before 
my eyes were open, cold terrible fear seized me—not fear of some- 
thing that was happening, like the fear in the wood, but fear of 
something that might happen. 

Our room was on the first floor, looking out on to the garden— 
or terrace, it was rather : a wedge-shaped block of ground, covered 
with roses and vines, and intersected with little asphalt paths. It 
was bounded on the small side by the house: round the two long 
sides ran a wall, only three feet above the terrace level, but with a 
good twenty feet drop over it into the olive yards, for the ground 
fell very precipitously away. 

Trembling all over, I stole to the window. There, pattering 
up and down the asphalt paths, was something white. I was too 
much alarmed to see clearly ; and in the uncertain light of the stars 
the thing took all manner of curious shapes. Now it was a great 
dog, now an enormous white bat, now a mass of quickly travelling 
cloud. It would bounce like a ball, or take short flights like a 
bird, or glide slowly like a wraith. It gave no sound—save the 
pattering sound of what, after all, must be human feet. And at last 
the obvious explanation forced itself upon my disordered mind ; and 
I realised that Eustace had got out of bed, and that we were in for 
something more. 

I hastily dressed myself, and went down into the dining room 
which opened upon the terrace. The door was already unfastened. 
My terror had almost entirely passed away ; but for quite five 
minutes I struggled with a curious cowardly feeling, which bade me 
not interfere with the poor strange boy, but leave him to his 
ghostly patterings, and merely watch him from the window, to see 
he took no harm. 

But better impulses prevailed and, opening the door, I called 
out : 
“Eustace |! what on earth are you doing? Come in at once.” 

He stopped his antics, and said: “I hate my bedroom. I could 
not stop in it, it is too small.” 

“Come! come! I’m tired of affectation. You've never com- 
plained of it before.” 

“Besides I can’t see anything—no flowers, no leaves, no sky : 
only a stone wall.” The outlook of Eustace’s room certainly was 
limited ; but, as I told him, he had never complained of it before. 
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“‘ Eustace, you talk like achild. Comein! Prompt obedience, 
if you please.” 

He did not move. 

“Very well: I shall carry you in by force,” I added, and made 
a few steps towards him. But I was soon convinced of the futility 
of pursuing a boy through a tangle of asphalt paths, and went in 
instead, to call Mr. Sandbach and Leyland to my aid. 

When I returned with them, he was worse than ever. He would 
not even answer us when we spoke, but began singing and chatter- 
ing to himself in a most alarming way. 

“It’s a case for the doctor now,” said Mr. Sandbach, gravely 
tapping his forehead. 

He had stopped his running and was singing, first low, then loud 
—-singing five-finger exercises, scales, hymn tunes, scraps of 
Wagner—anything that came into his head. His voice—a very 
untuneful voice—grew stronger and stronger, and he ended with a 
tremendous shout which boomed like a gun among the mountains, 
and awoke everyone who was still sleeping in the hotel. My poor 
wife and the two girls appeared at their respective windows ; and the 
American ladies were heard violently ringing their bell. 

“Eustace,” we all cried, “stop! stop, dear boy, and come into 
the house.” 

He shook his head, and started off again—talking this time. 
Never have I listened to such an extraordinary speech. At any 
other time it would have been ludicrous ; for here was a boy, with 
no sense of beauty and a puerile command of words, attempting to 
tackle themes which the greatest poets have found almost beyond 
their power. Eustace Robinson, aged fourteen, was standing in his 
nightshirt, saluting, praising, and blessing, the great forces and 
manifestations of Nature. 

He spoke first of night and the stars and planets above his head, 
of the swarms of fire-flies below him, of the invisible sea below the 
fire-flies, of the great rocks covered with anemones and shells that 
were slumbering in the invisible sea. He spoke of the rivers and 
waterfalls, of the ripening bunches of grapes, of the smoking cone of 
Vesuvius and the hidden fire-channels that made the smoke, of the 
myriads of lizards who were lying curled up in the crannies of the 
sultry earth, of the showers of white rose-leaves that were tangled 
in his hair. And then he spoke of the rain and the wind by which 
all things are changed, of the air through which all things live, and 
of the woods in which all things can be hidden. 

Of course, it was all absurdly high faluting : yet I could have 
kicked Leyland for audibly observing that it was a ‘ diabolical cari- 
cature of all that was most holy and beautiful in life.” 
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“And then,’”—Eustace was going on in the pitiable conversa- 
tional doggerel which was his only mode of expression—“ and then 
there are men, but I can’t make them out so well.” Heknelt down 
by the parapet, and rested his head on his arms. 

“Now’s the time,” whispered Leyland. I hate stealth ; but we 
darted forward and endeavoured to catch hold of him from behind. 
He was away in a twinkling, but turned round at once to look at 
us. As far as I could see in the starlight, he was crying. Leyland 
rushed at him again; and we tried to corner him among the 
asphalt paths, but without the slightest approach to success. 

We returned, breathless and discomforted, leaving him to his 
madness in the further corner of the terrace. But my Rose had an 
inspiration. 

“ Papa,” she called from the window, “ if you get Gennaro, he 
might be able to catch him for you.” 

I had no wish to ask a favour of Gennaro ; but, as the landlady 
had by now appeared on the scene, I begged her to summon him 
from the charcoal bin in which he slept, and make him try what he 
could do. 

She soon returned, and was shortly followed by Gennaro, attired 
in a dress coat, without either waistcoat, shirt, or vest, and a ragged 
pair of what had been trousers, cut short above the knees for pur- 
poses of wading. The landlady, who had quite picked up English 
ways, rebuked him for the incongruous and even indecent appearance 
which he presented. 

“JT have a coat and I have trousers. What more do you 
desire |” 

“Never mind, Signora Scafetti,” I put in. “ As there are no 
ladies here, it is not of the slightest consequence.” Then, turning 
to Gennaro, I said. “The aunts of Signor Eustace wish you to 
fetch him into the house.” 

He did not answer. 

“Do your hearme? He is not well. I order you to fetch him 
into the house.” 

“Fetch ! fetch !”’ said Signora Scafetti, and shook him roughly 
by the arm. 

“‘ Eustazio is well where he is.” 

“Fetch! fetch!” Signora Scafetti screamed, and let loose a 
flood of Italian, most of which, I am glad to say, I could not follow. 
I glanced up nervously at the girls’ window ; but they hardly know 
as much as I do, and I am thankful to say that none of us caught 
one word of Gennaro’s answer. 

The two yelled and shouted at each other for quite ten 
minutes, at the end of which Gennaro rushed back to his charcoal 
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bin and Signora Scafetti burst into tears, as well she might, for she 
greatly valued her English guests. 

“He says,” she sobbed, “that Signor Eustace is well where he 
is, and that he will not fetch him. I can do no more.” 

But I could, for, in my stupid British way, I have got some 
insight into the Italian character. I followed Mr. Gennaro to his 
place of repose, and found him wriggling down on to a dirty 
sack. 

“] wish you to fetch Signor Eustace to me,” I began. 

He hurled at me an unintelligible reply. 

“If you fetch him, I will give you this.” And out of my 
pocket I took a new ten lira note. 

This time he did not answer. 

“This note is equal to ten lire in silver,” I continued ; for I 
knew that the poor-class Italian is unable to conceive of a single 
large sum. 

“T know it.” 

“That is, two hundred soldi.” 

“Ido not desire them. Eustazio is my friend.” 

I put the note into my pocket. 

“* Besides, you would not give it me.” 

“T am an Englishman. The English always do what they 
promise,” 

“That is true.” It is astonishing how the most dishonest of 
nations trust us. Indeed they often trust us more than we trust 
one another. Gennaro knelt up on his sack. It was too dark to 
see his face; but I could feel his warm garlicky breath coming out 
in gasps, and I knew that the eternal avarice of the South had laid 
hold upon him. 

“T could not fetch Eustazio to the house. He might die 
there.” 

“You need not do that,’’ I patiently replied. “You need 
only bring him to me; and I will stand outside in the garden.” 
And to this, as if it were something quite different, the pitiable 
youth consented. 

“ But give me first the ten lire.” 

*‘No”—for I knew the kind of person with whom I had to 
deal. Once faithless, always faithless. 

We returned to the terrace, and Gennaro, without a single word, 
pattered off towards the pattering that could be heard at the 
remoter end. Mr. Sandbach, Leyland, and myself moved away a 
little from the house, and stood in the shadow of the white climbing 
roses, practically invisible. 

We heard “ Eustazio” called, followed by absurd cries of 
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pleasure from the poor boy. The pattering ceased, and we heard 
them talking. Their voices got nearer, and presently I could 
discern them through the creepers, the grotesque figure of the 
young man, and the slim little white-robed boy. Gennaro had his 
arm round Eustace’s neck ; and Eustace was talking away in his 
fluent, slip-shod Italian. 

“JT understand almost everything,” I heard him say. “The 
trees, hills, stars, water, 1 can see them all. But isn’t it odd! 1 
can’t make out men a bit. Do you know what I mean ?”’ 

“Ho capito,” said Gennaro gravely, and took his arm off 
Eustace’s shoulder. But I made the new note crackle in my 
pocket ; and he heard it. He stuck his hand out with a jerk ; and 
the unsuspecting Eustace gripped it in his own. 

“Tt is odd!” Eustace went on—they were quite close now— 
“Tt almost seems as if—as if——” 

I darted out and caught hold of his arm, and Leyland got hold 
of the other arm, and Mr. Sandbach hung on to his feet. He gave 
shrill heart-piercing screams; and the white roses, which were 
falling early that year, descended in showers on him as we dragged 
him into the house. 

As soon as we entered the house he stopped shrieking ; but 
floods of tears silently burst forth, and spread over his upturned 
face. 

“ Not to my room,” he pleaded. “It is so small.” 

His infinitely dolorous look filled me with strange pity ; but what 
could I do? Besides, his window was the only one that had bars 
to it. 

“Never mind, dear boy,” said kind Mr. Sandbach. ‘1 will bear 
you company till the morning.” 

At this his convulsive struggles began again. ‘Oh, please, not 
that. Anything but that. I will promise to lie still and not to cry 
more than I can help, if I am left alone.” 

So we laid him on the bed, and drew the sheets over him, and 
left him sobbing bitterly, and saying : “I nearly saw everything, and 
now I can see nothing at all.” 

We informed the Miss Robinsons of all that had happened, and 
returned to the dining-room, where we found Signora Scafetti and 
Gennaro whispering together. Mr. Sandbach got pen and paper, and 
began writing to the English doctor at Naples. I at once drew out 
the note, and flung it down on the table to Gennaro. 

“Here is your pay,” I said sternly, for I was thinking of the 
Thirty Pieces of Silver. 

“Thank you very much, sir,” said Gennaro, and grabbed it. 

He was going off, when Leyland, whose interest and indifference 
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were always equally misplaced, asked him what Eustace had meant 
by saying “he could not make out men a bit.” 

“JT cannot say. Signor Eustazio (I was glad to observe a little 
deference at last) has a subtle brain. He understands many things.” 

“ But I heard you say you understood,” Leyland persisted. 

“] understand, but I cannot explain. I am a poor Italian fisher- 
lad. Yet, listen: I will try.” I saw to my alarm that his manner 
was changing, and tried to stop him. But he sat down on the edge 
of the table and started off, with some absolutely incoherent remarks. 

“It is sad,” he observed at last. “What has happened is very 
sad. But what canI do? Iam poor. It is not I.” 

I turned away in contempt. Leyland went on asking questions. 
He wanted to know who it was that Eustace had in his mind when 
he spoke. 

“That is easy to say,” Gennaro gravely answered. “It is you, it 
is I. It is all in this house, and many outside it. If he wishes for 
mirth, we discomfort him. If he asks to be alone, we disturb him. 
He longed for a friend, and found none for fifteen years. Then he 
found me, and the first night I—I who have been in the woods and 
understood things too—betray him to you, and send him in to die. 
But what could I do?” 

“Gently, gently,” said I. 

“Oh, assuredly he will die. He will lie in the small room all 
night, and in the morning he will be dead. That I know for 
certain.” 

“ There, that will do,” said Mr. Sandbach. ‘TI shall be sitting 
with him.” 

“Filomena Giusti sat all night with Caterina, but Caterina was 
dead in the morning. They would not let her out, though I begged, 
and prayed, and cursed, and beat the door, and climbed the wall. 
They were ignorant fools, and thought I wished to carry her away. 
And in the morning she was dead.” 

“ What is all this?” I asked Signora Scafetti. 

“ All kinds of stories will get about,” she replied, “and he, least 
of anyone, has reason to repeat them.” 

“ And I am alive now,” he went on, “because I had neither 
parents nor relatives nor friends, so that, when the first night came, 
I could run through the woods, and climb the rocks, and plunge into 
the water, until I had accomplished my desire !” 

We heard a cry from Eustace’s room—a faint but steady sound, 
like the sound of wind in a distant wood, heard by one standing in 
tranquillity. 

“ That,” said Gennaro, “ was the last noise of Caterina. I was 
hanging on to her window then, and it blew out past me.” 
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And, lifting up his hand, in which my ten lira note was safely 
packed, he solemnly cursed Mr. Sandbach, and Leyland, and myself, 
and Fate, because Eustace was dying in the upstairs room. Such is 
the working of the Southern mind ; and I verily believe that he 
would not have moved even then, had not Leyland, that unspeak- 
able idiot, upset the lamp with his elbow. It was a patent self- 
extinguishing lamp, bought by Signora Scafetti, at my special request, 
to replace the dangerous thing that she was using. ‘The result was, 
that it went out ; and the mere physical change from light to dark- 
ness had more power over the ignorant animal nature of Gennaro 
than the most obvious dictates of logic and reason. 

I felt, rather than saw, that he had left the room, and shouted 
out to Mr. Sandbach: “ Have you got the key of Eustace’s room 
in your pocket?” But Mr. Sandbach and Leyland were both 
on the floor, having mistaken each other for Gennaro; and some 
more precious time was wasted in finding a match. Mr. Sandbach 
had only just time to say that he had left the key in the door, in 
case the Miss Robinsons wished to pay Eustace a visit, when we 
heard a noise on the stairs, and there was Gennaro, carrying Eustace 
down. 

We rushed out and blocked up the passage ; and they lost heart 
and retreated to the upper landing. 

“‘ Now they are caught,” cried Signora Scafetti. ‘There is no 
other way out. 

We were cautiously ascending the staircase, when there was a 
terrific scream from my wife’s room, followed by a heavy thud on 
the asphalt path. They had leapt out of her window. 

I reached the terrace just in time to see Eustace jumping over 
the parapet of the garden wall. This time I knew for certain he 
would be killed. But he alighted in an olive tree, looking like a 
great white moth, and from the tree he slid on to the earth. And 
as soon as his bare feet touched the clods of earth he uttered a strange 
loud cry, such as I should not have thought the human voice could 
have produced, and disappeared among the trees below. 

“He has understood and he is saved,” cried Gennaro, who was 
still sitting on the asphalt path. “Now, instead of dying he will 
live |” 

“ And you, instead of keeping the ten lire will give them up,” I 
retorted ; for at this theatrical remark I could contain myself no 
longer. 

“The ten lire are mine,” he hissed back, in a scarcely audible 
voice. He clasped his hand over his breast to protect his ill-gotten 
gains, and, as he did so, he swayed forward and fell upon his 
face on the path. He had not broken any limbs; and a leap like 
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that would never have killed an Englishman, for the drop was not 
great. But those miserable Italians have no stamina. Something 
had gone wrong inside him ; and he was dead. 

The morning was still far off; but the morning breeze had 
begun, and more rose leaves fell on us as we carried ‘hith in. 
Signora Scafetti burst into screams at the sight of the dead body, 
and, far down the valley towards the sea, there still resounded the 
shouts and the laughter of the escaping boy. 

E. M. Forster 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


THE LAST GENERATION? 


T is always pleasant to read a clear, honest, and well-informed 

narrative ; and Sir Spencer Walpole’s History of Twenty-five 
Years is all of these things. Nobody, of course, could peruse these 
two volumes without discovering the author’s political creed ; and 
indeed Sir Spencer Walpole makes no secret of his Liberal opinions. 
But if his admiration for the Liberal heroes is avowed, it is never 
extravagant or unchecked. Tant parfaicts hommes qu’ils soyent ce 
sont toujours bien lourdement des hommes, as Montaigne says. Thus, 
while we are told that “ the student who is best acquainted with Lord 
Russell’s career will be disposed to rank him above almost all his 
contemporaries,” we are also reminded that Lord Russell “ shares 
with Lord Palmerston, though to a much smaller degree, the shame 
of the Danish policy of 1863-4.” The verdicts on Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Disraeli are similarly balanced ; but, in Mr. Disraeli’s case, 
it is clear that the balance inclines to the unfavourable side. “ He 
had few deep convictions on the political questions which came 
before him from time to time. Fate, and not faith, had made him 
the leader of the Tory Party ; and he was so intent on the tactics 
of the political campaign, that he had hardly time to think on the 
objects for which he was struggling.” And again : 


“he hardly devoted a thought to the new and greater Britains which 
were rising in the western and southern hemispheres. His gaze was fixed on 
the East, from which his ancestors had sprung. Like Lord Ellenborough, 
he dreamed of Eastern Empire. He made the Queen an Empress, but he 
made her Empress of India.” 


A stout Liberal and Free Trader, Sir Spencer Walpole gives his 
cordial approval to the achievements of the Liberal Party in the 
’sixties, to the policy of retrenchment and fiscal simplification, to the 
abolition of the compulsory Church Rate, to the Disestablishment of 
the Protestant Church in Ireland, and, above all, to the moral support 
given by Lord Russell and other English Liberals to the aspirations 
of Italian Nationalism. Yet the book is quite devoid of the 
partisan or censorious spirit, giving one the impression of having been 


1 The History of Twenty-five Years. By Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B. 
London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1904. 
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written by a good-natured and able man of affairs, who knows 
by experience how intractable and involved affairs may become, 
and can make allowance for difficulties, without compromising 
principle. The tone is dignified, judicial, almost over-cautious ; 
and, as there is an entire absence of pretentiousness and straining after 
effect, the reader submits himself, with an agreeable sense of security, 
to Sir Spencer’s wise and temperate guidance. It is not a poetic 
history ; it does not aim at reviving the passions of the past ; it 
descends but rarely into the more exciting regions of the human 
record ; it is not sown with any very striking or new reflections ; it 
is a little deficient, perhaps, in glow and depth. But it is calm, 
spacious, and scrupulous, full of well-digested and well-handled 
information. 

The epoch 1856 to 1870 covered by these two volumes is, says 
the author, “a comparatively sterile period of British history.” The 
England of the ’sixties has nothing to exhibit to posterity so grand 
in scale, or so fruitful in far-reaching consequence, as the catastrophe 
of the Second Empire, or the Unification of Italy, or the war 
between the Northern and Southern States of America. A novelist 
in search of picturesque historical backgrounds would do better to 
turn his eyes away from our humdrum domestic politics of the 
*sixties. We cannot make a hero out of Mr. Beale, or a romance 
out of the Hyde Park Riots. The Abyssinian War, despite Mr. 
Disraeli’s rhodomontade, was a parade ; admirably contrived, finely 
executed, entirely successful in its object, but, still a parade. 
The cattle-plague, as Sir Spencer Walpole is careful to point 
out, produced an admirable speech from J. S. Mill, and led 
to some valuable reforms in sanitation, just as the cholera of an 
earlier date had riveted attention upon the housing problem ; but 
posterity will never be greatly interested in the diseased cattle of 
its forefathers. The formation of the Thames Embankment, the 
inauguration of the Metropolitan Railway, the institution of the 
Post Office Savings Banks—these are events which, doubtless, call for 
the notice of an historian writing upon a generous scale ; but they 
are not part of the poetry of human effort. Sir John Seeley, too, 
used to think that the dust from the conflicts of St. Stephen’s was 
apt to be scattered somewhat too profusely through our histories ; 
and perhaps it might be urged that Sir Spencer Walpole is a little 
over-minute in his Parliamentary chronicle, especially in view of 
the much larger scale which he is compelled to adopt in dealing 
with foreign affairs. On the other hand, it should be said that 
Sir Spencer’s contribution to knowledge is more valuable in the 
region of domestic than in the region of foreign history. While 
the domestic chapters are founded upon a considerable amount of 
research, those which deal with Continental or American history are 
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drawn, in the main, from a few well-chosen but fairly accessible 
secondary authorities. 

Feeling, then, that the domestic annals of England are rather 
jejune, Sir Spencer Walpole devotes about a third of his first, and a 
half of his second, volume to foreign affairs. His book, therefore, 
is not strictly a history of England ; nor yet is it a history of the 
British Empire ; nor, again, is it a history of Europe. It is a 
Parliamentary history of England with some reference to intellectual, 
economic, or social tendencies [religion is -presumably reserved for a 
later volume, and we are spared the foolish ebullition which greeted 
Essays and Reviews], interspersed with chapters upon the China 
War, the Unification of Italy, the quarrel of the North and the 
South, the formation of German unity, and the downfall of the 
Second Empire. Obviously, therefore, some transactions of very 
high importance do not come within Sir Spencer’s survey; such, for 
instance, as the emancipation of the serfs in Russia, or the formation 
of the Austro-Hungarian Ausgleich; while, within the limits which 
he has imposed upon himself, it is only possible to trace the broad 
and general outlines of French, Italian, and Prussian diplomacy. 
This, however, is done with great perspicuity and judgment, though 
we cannot help feeling a sense of awkwardness in the sudden 
transitions between the domestic and foreign chapters. It is as if 
a series of well-composed, highly instructive, but independent essays, 
were intercalated in the domestic narrative, without being firmly or 
decisively grappled toit. The point of view suddenly changes, and, 
instead of English policy being maintained as the dominant interest 
and cardinal theme of the book, the centre of attraction shifts from 
London to Turin ; thence to the struggle across the Atlantic ; 
and then back again to the “ dreamer in the Tuileries,” or to the 
man of blood and iron who is dictating the future shape of 
Europe from Berlin. 

The selection of so large an horizon has determined Sir Spencer 
to conclude his second volume with Sedan. Had his eye been 
fixed upon home affairs alone, he would hardly have found a 
convenient halting-place before 1874. As it is, we are presented 
with the concluding years of Lord Palmerston, “a man who 
represented the temporary enthusiasms much more accurately than 
the ordinary opinions of the middle classes,” and the brilliant 
opening of Mr. Gladstone’s first Administration. It is, 
if we except Ireland, an age of explanation, supplement, and 
repair, of good administration rather than of original achievement 
in the sphere of legislation. The India Act of 1858 was 
the natural sequel of the Mutiny, and the corollary of Pitt’s 
Board of Control created three-quarters of a century before. 
Then there was the Second Reform Act, important, no doubt, and 
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the occasion of fine oratory from Mr. Lowe, of astute Party dealing 
on the part of Mr. Disraeli, of wild denunciation from Mr. Carlyle, 
but no more a “ Shooting Niagara”’ than the gentle promenade of a 
substantial banker down the inclined plane of his gravel drive. So, 
too, Mr. Forster's Education Act was avowedly supplemental, though 
it did a good deal to rivet educational responsibility upon the shoulders 
of the State. Indeed, all the larger measures of the period, even 
the two big Irish Acts dealing with the Church and the Land, may 
be regarded as steps in the process by which the spirit and mechanism 
of English Government was adjusted to the new social conditions 
created by the industrial revolution, which made England a land of 
high chimneys, large families, and new fortunes. An unreformed 
Parliament would not have contemplated the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church, or the Irish Land Act of 1870; and, in the last 
analysis, it was the factory which produced Reform. The wonderful 
Gladstone Budgets, to which Sir Spencer Walpole justly devotes 
a large space, possess something of the same transitional character ; 
for the first steps from multiple to plural taxation had been taken 
long before Mr. Gladstone came to the Treasury, and, in varying 
measures, Walpole, Pitt, Huskisson, and Peel had shown their 
disbelief in the old fiscal canon of innumerable duties pressing 
lightly on innumerable points. This consideration does not in any 
way detract from the greatness of Mr. Gladstone’s finance. Indeed, 
during the last Palmerston Administration, democracy was fed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer single-handed. As Walter Bagehot 
somewhere remarks, it was not till Lord Palmerston passed away, that 
the full effects of the Reform Bill of 1832 were made manifest. Then 
began the exciting duel between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli ; 
and a period was opened, distinguished by large constructive 
measures, designed to extend and fortify popular influences in the 
Constitution, While England was anxiously watching the eccentric 
orbit of the Third Napoleon, such legislation as this was not the 
most supremely interesting thing. The real centre of interest 
during the late Palmerstonian period lay in the Foreign Office ; 
and, on the whole, despite China and Denmark, English diplomacy 
was conducted with ability. For the moment, however, the great 
changes abroad exercised but a negative influence on the internal 
development of our country ; and yet something very different 
might have been and was expected. The aged Metternich, watching 
with anxiety the sympathy between Napoleon, Cavour, and the 
English Liberals, predicted to a friend that French Imperial 
democracy would be the ruin of English Parliamentarism. If Sir 
Spencer Walpole is read among the shades, Metternich may discover 
why his prediction was falsified, and, in the comparison between the 
politics of France and England during the decade which succeeded 
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his death, he would find some lessons not less instructive than those 
which he derived from the perusal of M. Thiers. But if a German 
scare should ever bring conscription into this country, the old 
Austrian statesman would have a rejoinder to make to his critics. 


H. A. L. Fisner 


THE TWILIGHT OF SCIENCE! 


HE relations of science and religion do not, as a rule, form an 

ideal ground-work for fiction ; but Mr. Mallock, whose fiction, 
to tell the truth, is little more than dramatic dialogue, is a privileged 
worker in the field in which he won his literary spurs. From an 
interesting preface to his brilliant, but disappointing book, we learn 
that some of the earlier chapters, when published in The Monthly 
Review, “ offended to a very high degree a number of readers,” 
who apparently failed to pierce the thin veil of anonymity, or else 
expected to find the author returning with a palinode from the 
ranks of the New Republicans to the orthodox fold. It has often 
been the fate of the satirist to fail in obtaining a serious hearing. 
That the satirised should refuse to take their critic seriously, is 
indeed a natural and obvious method of self-defence. It must be 
admitted that Mr. Mallock does not go out of his way to impress 
himself on his audience as one impelled by saeva indignatio, or even 
as a serious combatant in the lists of religious and philosophical 
controversy ; and we are, therefore, scarcely surprised to learn, that 
the critics to whom reference has been made have complained that 
his attitude is one of “systematic and unbecoming levity.” He 
protests, however, that they do him injustice ; and readers of The 
Veil of the Temple must therefore dismiss the suspicion that its 
author is merely an intellectual trifler, and judge the book as an 
intended contribution to the philosophy of the day. On the last 
page, there seems to be a criticism, whether conscious or not, of Mr. 
Mallock’s literary method. ‘ In my own abbey,” says Sir Roderick 
Harborough, “ when we shoot, we always lunch in the cloisters. 
I never allow any picnicking in the church.” The suspicion that 
our author is picnicking in church being dismissed, in the light of 
his preface, as an illusion, the critic must content himself with 
the wish that the author's method of approaching religious and 
other problems was less suggestive of a weakness for lunch in the 
cloisters, 


The scheme of the book is quite simple. As in The New 


1 The Veil of the Temple: or, From Night to Twilight. By W. H. 
Mallock. London: John Murray, 1904. 
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Republic, we are introduced to a set of characters who meet in a 
country house, and pass their time in more or less intellectual 
conversation, garnished, as if to prove their modernity, with 
allusions to the Abbé Loisy, the Fiscal Question, radium, and 
abiogenesis—even The Independent Review ; in fact, to every phase 
of modern thought. Whether the characters are all drawn from 
life, as the New Republicans were, is a question which the reader 
will decide for himself. Herbert Spencer certainly makes his 
appearance ; and the views attributed to Mr. Glanville are, doubt- 
less, those of the author. Some of the other characters are painted 
in such objectionable colours, that it would be highly imprudent to 
identify them in print; and the philosophical reader may be left 
to apply his own key, which he will probably use with as much 
variation as the political readers of the Beaconsfield romans a clef. 
Mr. Glanville allows each in turn to expound his views, before 
he demolishes them to his own satisfaction. The clerical portraits 
verge on caricature; but the secular exponents of philosophies 
and creeds, such as Alistair Seaton, Hegelian transcendentalist, 
Cosmo Brock, the apostle of evolutionary ethics, Mr. Brompton, 
Comtist and anti-clerical, Mr. Hancock, the scientist, and Lord 
Restormel, a poet and mystic (who is not so easily labelled as the 
others), are permitted to defend at all events the popular version of 
their respective systems. Until the last section is reached, Mr. 
Glanville continues to play the part of critic without being suc- 
cessfully confuted: mihil quod tetigit non destruxit. The Religion 
of Humanity proves to be a blind alley, and Hegelianism a 
toy-shop ; Mr. Spencer’s Unknowable is as dogmatic as theology, 
and orthodox Christianity is “a bank which has lost its assets.” 
The following passage is, no doubt, Mr. Mallock’s Apologia 
addressed to the last named :— 


“ My dear good saints—my modern men of religion, don’t be offended 
with me. I am not fighting against you—my wish is to do something for 
ou which you can’t do for yourselves. So far as you are concerned, the 
Delphic Temple is roofless, the oracle is dumb, the prophetic laurel flowers 
not, and the talking waters have ceased.” 


Apart from questions of qualification, this is not the place in 
which to defend any of the creeds and philosophies which are said to 
be in so piteous a plight ; such a task will more profitably be left to 
professors of Christian apologetics,.and the accepted champions of 
the several doctrines. It is rather intended to examine very briefly 
the method of roofing the temple which is here propounded. 

The final section of the book is entitled “ Towards Morning,” 
and contains a vague outline of the thesis developed in the author’s 
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Religion as a Credible Doctrine. The dualism, from which escape is 
necessary, is put in the following question : 


“Must we . . . . renounce our right to think—in other words, our belief 


in science—so as to retain energy for living, or consent to lose this energy so as 
to retain the right to think ?” 


Mr. Mallock gives us four ways out of the cu/-de-sac; and these 
four, as he rightly says, are ultimately one. The three negations 
of science, and the three affirmations of religion—God, Freedom, 
Immortality—may either be accepted by faith, as working hypotheses, 
as conclusions which are affirmed by common sense by very reason 
of the all-destructive power of the logic of science, or, finally, they 
may be, in Sabatier’s words, “ posited as a mystery.” Each of these 
solutions is, of course, an aspect of what is technically known as the 
pragmatist position. The writer goes on to state that “science 
compels us to accept what are, for the intellect, contradictions ” 
(such as the existence of the material universe apart from the 
thinking self, which, though it cannot be formally proved, must be 
accepted by common sense, or, in Huxley’s words, as an act of faith, 
and, secondly, the necessity for positing the First Cause as either 
good with the theists, or as bad with Nietzsche, or, Mr. Mallock 
might have added, as blind with German pessimists, whereas the 
sole inference which science allows us to draw is that this cause has 
all moral attributes simultaneously—which is unthinkable). This 
latter difficulty is simply that of the Origin of Evil. The first of the 
two so-called contradictions of science is the old logical difficulty of 
proving that our ideas correspond to facts in the material world, or 
that there is a reality behind our ideas of it. If the ideas and the 
reality are disparate, where is the validity of any judgment or in- 
ference? As the author of Riddles of the Sphinx put it: “ what 
though reasoning be forged link by link, an adamantine chain of 
logical necessity, it will yet be hypothetical.” But, as the same 
writer admits, every advance in knowledge proves an idea to be 
a fact. Is not then the accumulated evidence thus obtained by 
the advance of knowledge as convincing as any formal proof could 
be? Mr. Mallock apparently thinks not ; for on these contradictions 
he bases his theory of the credibility of religion, which he realises 
to be a necessity for the moral and social evolution of man. Thus 
his conclusion is that : 


“ though these (the doctrines of religion) are absolutely contradicted by the 
detailed demonstrations of science, we do no more violence to our intellect 
by simultaneously accepting both, than we do by accepting the demonstra- 
tions of science itself, which have their f root in contradictions equally or 
even more unmanageable.” 
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In other and Aristotelian words, mere intellect moves nothing ; 
and absolute truth in matters of science or of religion is unobtainable 
by the zntellectus sibi permissus. We do, therefore, no “ violence to 
our intellect” by believing whatsoever we choose to believe. This 
is the only logical corollary of Mr. Mallock’s conclusion. 


“For all who are not able to satisfy their mental hunger with the 
east wind of authority,” says Huxley, “to learn what is true in order to 
do what is right is the summing up of the whole duty of man.” 


For Mr. Mallock the east wind has no bracing virtues; but his 
attempts to fulfil this version of the whole duty of man seem to 
have led him to the conclusion that nothing is demonstrably true. 
He is not, therefore, an agnostic in the sense in which that word 
was used by its inventor. Huxley’s definition (in The Nineteenth 
Century, February, 1891) was that : 


“ Agnosticism is not a creed but a method, the essence of which lies 
in the rigorous application of a single principle Positively the 
principle may be expressed: in matters of the intellect, follow your reason 
as far as it will take you, without regard to any other consideration. And 
negatively: in matters of the intellect, do not pretend that conclusions 
are certain which are not demonstrated or demonstrable.” 


Mr. Mallock, however, holds that reason will take us no distance 
at all, and that no conclusions are, absolutely, demonstrable. 
Though IJ hesitate to use a word which he declares to be so wholly 
pedantic that he almost feels it to be indecent, he is, like Kant, an 
epistemological agnostic. 

Apart from the acceptance or rejection of the “twilight” in 
which the reader is left, the principal criticisms to which this book 
is open, are: the difficulty in explaining the flippancies, as we are 
asked to do in the preface, wholly by the theory of dramatic pro- 
priety, and the more serious consideration, that the philosophy of 
religion cannot be adequately discussed in a series of conversational 
fireworks, Non aliud est philosophia, aliud religio : but to prove the 
unity of faith and knowledge is outside the scope of imaginative 
literature. 

G. S. FRegMan 





*.* It is desirable that no contributions should be sent 
without previous communication with the Editor, who 
cannot undertake to return unsolicited MSS. 


Publishers are requested not to send books for review. The 
Editor will venture to apply for copies of such works 
as it 1s desired to notice. 
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THE WELSH POLITICAL PROGRAMME 


F one were to judge the political character of the various 

nationalities constituting the United Kingdom by the 
events of the last thirty years, it might be inferred that the 
inhabitants of Ireland and Wales were alone possessed with 
a steadfast political purpose. England at one election seems 
bent on securing great political and social reforms which, 
at the next election, it emphatically repudiates. Scotland, 
which in 1892 returned a majority nearly two to one to 
demand the disestablishment and disendowment of its 
Church and a far-reaching measure of temperance reform, 
in the year 1900 returned a bare majority pledged to oppose 
both these measures. Ireland, on the other hand, has never 
swerved in its appeal to Imperial Parliament for the restora- 
tion of self-government ; and Wales, since it first turned to 
Liberalism about forty years ago, has not for a moment 
turned away from the pursuit of religious equality and the 
other great causes then associated with the Liberal creed. 
The Welsh Liberal programme has, it is true, broadened 
out, election after election, but no part of it has ever been 
abandoned. That programme now embraces, not merely 
the disestablishment of State Churches, but temperance 
reform, educational reform, land reform in all its aspects, 
and in recent years a large extension of the principles of 
self-government and decentralisation. In my judgment, the 
last-named constitutes the greatest and the most urgent 


need of the Principality at the present moment. The 
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urgency of the demands is based, not on sentimental, but 
on purely practical grounds. Wales wants to get on with 
its national work, and it finds itself delayed and hindered 
at every turn by the interference or actual hostility of a 
Parliament knowing but little of the local conditions of 
which the Constitution has made it the sole judge. When 
it is borne in mind that the Imperial Parliament has to 
overlook an Empire of several millions of square miles, 
populated by a large variety of races and nationalities, all 
seething with contingent trouble, an Empire with interests 
in all quarters of the globe, always menacing or being 
menaced, then it will be seen that the domestic concerns of 
a small province like Wales can have but a poor chance of 
being attended to. In a colossal Empire like ours, the 
amount of attention given by the central authorities to any 
of the component parts is in proportion to the trouble they 
give or create. From that point of view, Wales is unfortu- 
nately qualified to demand but a very small share of the 
thought of Parliament, for it has been singularly quiet and 
submissive. A glance at the topics that controlled the 
general elections for the last thirty years will conclusively 
demonstrate the imperative need for eliminating affairs of 
purely local interest from the sole disposal of the Imperial 
Parliament, if these affairs are to receive the consideration 
which is due to their undoubted importance to the inhabi- 
tants of the localities affected by them. 

At the General Election of 1868 the issue was decided 
by a controversy relating to the Church and the land of 
Ireland. In 1874 the thoughts of the people were turned 
to foreign affairs, and Mr. Disraeli captured their hearts by 
a promise of “a spirited foreign policy.” In 1880 the 
disturbances in the East, the fate of the Turkish Empire, 
the war in Afghanistan, engrossed the minds of the elec- 
torate, almost to the entire exclusion of their own domestic 
concerns. In 1886 it was once more Ireland which decided 
the issue of the election. That unfortunate country also 
monopolised the platform during the elections of 1892 and 
1895. In 1900,men who went to the poll had no thought 
for anything but the settlement of South Africa, and their 
vision was entirely concentrated on the gold mines of 
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Johannesburg. They were so indignant with the Boers for 
standing even for a twelvemonth between them and the 
unlimited riches of the land they had conquered, that they 
disdained to consider such trifles as the comfort of their 
own homes, the education of their children, and the pro- 
tection of those homes and those children from the tempta- 
tions thrust upon them by the drink traffic. 

It is the difficulty of reconciling local and Imperial 
interests at elections which explains the peculiarity of the 
position in London. There we have the spectacle of the 
greatest city in the world one year returning a To 
majority of eight to one to guide the affairs of the Empire, 
and next year electing by an overwhelming majority a 
Radical Council to direct the municipal affairs of the Cit 
itself. It also explains why shrewd Tory politicians, fully 
alive to the present desperate condition of their party, 
venture still to harbour the expectation that the exigencies 
of the coming year may yet retrieve that party’s fortunes, 
Who knows, say they, what Imperial complications may 
arise in some parts of the Empire to distract the attention 
of the electorate from mismanagement at home? What 
happened in 1900 may be repeated in 1905. It is thus 
that one hears, in the clubs and in the lobbies of the House 
of Commons, perplexed Ministerialists argue themselves into 
a more hopeful outlook on the future. The mere fact 
that such things may befall proves the positive danger to 
good government involved in entrusting great and Imperial 
concerns and comparatively minor and local matters to one 
and the same assembly. Wales is naturally anxious to safe- 
guard her future against the perils inseparable from such 
an unbusiness-like system. Its interests have very materially 
suffered in the past from this state of things, and I propose 
to mention two or three matters in which Welsh interests 
more particularly have been injuriously affected. 


Take the question of education. The story of the 
great sacrifices made by the Welsh people during the past 
fifty years, for the development of a sound and effective 
educational system in their country, has been so often told 
that it is not necessary here to repeat it. Religious and 
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sectarian schools have been planted in all parts of the 
country. These have been built largely out of contribu- 
tions made by the miners, the quarrymen, and the other 
workmen of Wales. What is still more significant is the 
fact that these institutions are educating each year thousands 
of the children of our workmen. Three-fourths of the 
children educated in the secondary schools of Wales come 
straight from the public elementary schools. There is no 
better test of the sincerity of the Welsh zeal for education 
than the extent to which the people have not merely 
supplemented the efforts of the State by their voluntary 
contributions, but used all the powers which the law 
has placed at their disposal for the purpose of supplying 
the educational needs of their children, although the 
exercise of these powers involved a considerable addition 
to their financial burdens. In England—a much richer 
country—more than half the schools are voluntary. In 
Wales two-thirds of the schools are Board or, as they 
are now called, Provided schools. No one who knows 
the facts of the case would for a moment contend that the 
dominance of the voluntary school in England was due 
to the great anxiety of Englishmen for sectarian manage- 
ment of their State seminaries or to their antipathy to 
popular control. The reason for their continued existence 
is too well known. Denominational education means 
cheap education. Board school education means the in- 
crease of the burden of the rate: it is true that the Board 
Schools were better built, had more light and air, more per- 
fect sanitary arrangements, that they were more adequately 
equipped and more adequately staffed than the sectarian 
schools; but all those superior virtues cost money, and the 
English zeal for education shrank into an enthusiasm for 
religious dogma, at the prospect of a sixpenny rate. Wales 
chose the better if also the more burdensome part. It 
discarded in most of its parishes the wretched little 
sectarian school, where the poor child inhaled the seeds 
of future debility and disease whilst receiving a training 
so imperfect as to provide it with no real compensation for 
the sacrifices he was called upon to make in health and 
physique. It is true that the rates are heavy, but the 
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results are good. What is still more extraordinary, the 
experience, so far from discouraging Welshmen from in- 
dulging in experiments at the expense of the rates, has 
rather stimulated them to make larger drafts upon their 
public funds for educational purposes. Witness the way 
they gave all the whiskey money to their schools whilst 
many of the English counties were devoting it to reducing 
rates. Scotland has always been supposed to stand first and 
foremost in the British Empire for its efforts to provide a 
good education for its young people. I am not challenging 
its pre-eminence in this respect. All the same, the burdens 
it has imposed upon itself for education are not to be com- 
pared with those which Welshmen have incurred with 
positive alacrity during the last generation for the advance- 
ment of the same object. The striking figures given by 
Dr. Macnamara in the House of Commons speak for them- 
selves : ‘‘ The amount spent on education out of local rates 
was, in England (excluding London), 7d. in the £ of rate- 
able value; in Scotland, g*3d. in the £; and in Wales, 
11°7d. If they took the amount per head of the popula- 
tion, it was—in England 3s., in Scotland 4s. 1o}d., and in 
Wales ss. 83d. Within the past fifteen years the Welsh 
intermediate schools had put Scottish higher education 
entirely in the shade.” 

It may be asked, What more does Wales then require at 
the hands of Parliament ? Much, in many ways. A great 
deal has been accomplished, but nothing to be compared 
with what would have been done had Welshmen thirty 
years ago been fortunate enough to possess a Council of 
their own, with power to levy rates and to raise funds on 
the security of the rates for carrying out their educational 
ideas. When all that has been achieved in some Swiss can- 
tons like Berne and Zurich—both of them poor in com- 
parison with Wales—is put in contrast with Welsh achieve- 
ments in the same direction, it will be seen how the absence 
of local self-government cripples the enthusiasm of the 
community. Voluntary collections, however liberal they 
may be, cannot make up for the lack of State support. It 
is owing to the want of public funds to draw upon, that our 
buildings are insufficient and incomplete, that our staff is 
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inadequate and our appliances defective to compete with the 
growing requirements of the nation. 

Something has been done within the last few weeks to 
meet the case. An event happened which bids fair to 
produce a revolution in the history of Wales. Without 
controversy or advertisement, a National Council has been 
set up after prolonged negotiations between the Board of 
Education and the representatives of the Welsh County 
Councils. The functions of this Council will be the super- 
intending and inspecting of the higher, secondary, and 
primary education in the country, and the making of pro- 
vision for training teachers for the public schools. This 
Council is to be elected more or less on a population basis 
by the County Councils, a co-optive element of experts 
being added to the selected members. This is a good begin- 
ning, and I have no doubt much excellent work will be 
done by the new Council for the development and improve- 
ment of education in Wales. It constitutes an admirable 
foundation on which to build the superstructure of Welsh 
autonomy. If more powers are given to it, as no doubt 
will happen in time, great results may confidently be anti- 
cipated. The question all Welsh Liberals will ask will be, 
Why should its operation be confined to administering Acts 
of Parliament passed by a Legislature out of sympathy with 
Welsh aspirations, and too preoccupied with other affairs to 
attend to Welsh requirements even if its sympathy could be 
reckoned upon? What harm could possibly ensue to the 
Empire if Wales, which has furnished such guarantees of 
its sincerity in educational matters, should be entrusted with 
the same powers of supplying its own educational wants 
as are enjoyed with advantage by the smallest State in the 
American union and by the most insignificant German 
principality ? A considerable extension of the powers now 
conferred upon this Council will be one of the first demands 
which it will be the duty of the Welsh members to press 
on the next Government. If a Tory Government, to whom 
Wales has accorded nothing but unbroken hostility, can give 
us a National Council, surely the least we can expect from 
a Liberal Government, to whom our country will at the 
next General Election provide support unbroken as ever, will 
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be a generous addition to the powers which have now been 
conferred upon that Council. 


There is another question of paramount importance 
which ought to be left in this country, as it has been dele- 
gated in all other free countries in the world, to the deter- 
mination of the people immediately concerned in their own 
localities, I allude to the grave and growing problem of 
the drinking habits of the people. This is a trouble that 
cannot be solved except by granting the utmost freedom 
for not merely local but provincial experiments. Here 
Wales has undoubtedly suffered from the retention by the 
Imperial Parliament in its own hands of the exclusive 
power of dealing with the evils of intemperance in all parts 
of the kingdom. The demand from Wales for drastic 
temperance legislation has been overwhelming and per- 
sistent. The Welsh representatives have registered invari- 
ably a five-to-one vote in favour of a Welsh Local Veto 
Bill. Nevertheless that measure never went beyond a 
second reading. Parliament has always been too busy 
to consider its details and pass it through its remaining 
stages. Welsh opinion deemed it a proposal of paramount 
importance to the wellbeing of its country, for in no part 
of the United Kingdom are the excesses of the drink traffic 
more destructive of the moral and material good of the 
community than in the industrial districts of Wales. This 
consideration does not appear to have weighed with those 
who from time to time were responsible for the direction 
of public business in the House of Commons. In deciding 
upon the Bills to which they should give Parliamentary 
time and attention, they have many things to consider which 
are totally irrelevant to the merits of the measures them- 
selves or the desirability of passing them in the interests of 
the inhabitants of the district concerned. A large majority 
of the Welsh representatives might be in favour of Local 
Veto, and their constituents might profoundly believe in 
its justice and earnestly wish to see it carried, but a majority 
of members in the House of Commons have been elected 
perhaps because of certain views they held about South 
Africa, and not because either they or the men who 
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elected them ever gave a thought to the best methods 
of suppressing intemperance in Wales, or to any other 
problem associated with the happiness of the Welsh 
people. 

I cannot better illustrate the unworkman-like character 
of the present Parliamentary machine than by giving a short 
summary of the history of Sunday-closing legislation in 
Wales. About twenty years ago Parliament was induced 
to rush through a small Bill dealing with this question. 
Welsh opinion was practically unanimous in its favour, and 
Mr. John Roberts, the last M.P. for Flint, introduced a 
Bill which he had drafted with a view rather to diminish 
possible points of Parliamentary criticism than to meet all 
the difficulties of the problem. It is one of the worst 
results of the inevitable congestion of business in the 
Imperial Parliament, that all Bills have now to be drafted 
with the object of saving Parliamentary time in debate on 
its provisions, rather than with the purpose of saving subse- 
quent difficulty in the interpretation of those provisions. 
Mr. Roberts’ instructions to his draftsman were to settle the 
Bill quite in accordance with precedent. In those days 
private members had still some chance of initiating valuable 
legislation. To-day the Sunday Closing Bill for Wales 
would no more be likely to get through the House of 
Commons, except under the patronage of the Ministry, 
than would a measure for setting up a Parliament in Dublin. 
However, with the assistance of the present Lord Peel, 
who, if my recollection serves me right, was Under-Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, the Bill got 
through, but, for reasons which I have already elaborated, 
and for which Parliamentary exigencies were alone respon- 
sible, the Bill was passed in a defective state. The astute 
gentlemen who make a profit by providing for the appetite 
of the more thirsty members of the community soon dis- 
covered these defects, and proceeded to build a thriving 
trade out of their exploitation. This gave rise to a very 
scandalous state of affairs in many neighbourhoods, more 
especially in South Wales. It would be beside the point 
for me to dwell upon them now in detail. It is enough for 
me to point out the sequel. Two separate antagonistic 
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agitations sprang up. One was a very cleverly engineered 
agitation for abolishing the Act altogether as a failure and 
a danger to the public peace, and the other was a move- 
ment promoted by the temperance parties of the Princi- 
pality to strengthen the Act by remedying the defects 
which practice had shown to be essential. When these 
agitations were at their height the Unionist Government of 
1886 was in power. This Government yielded to a section of 
their supporters who were bent on wrecking the Act, and 
appointed a Royal Commission to enquire into its working. 
This Commission had, fortunately for Wales, the advantage of 
the chairmanship of Lord Balfour of Burleigh, and, although 
the majority of the Commissioners were palpably hostile to 
the Act, the presence of such a chairman was a guarantee 
that the whole of the facts would be impartially heard and 
scrutinised, and that the conclusions would be judicially 
drawn from the evidence presented. After a patient hearing 
of witnesses in almost every considerable Welsh town, the 
Commission prepared its report and submitted it to Parlia- 
ment. Much to the disappointment of the assailants of 
the Act, who were really the instigators of the Commission, 
this report was distinctly favourable, and, instead of recom- 
mending the abolition of the measure, it proposed that it 
should be strengthened in several particulars. The defects 
I have already referred to were set forth and proposals were 
made for repairing them. But this is the point to which I 
am coming :—although this report has now been printed 
and circulated for over sixteen years, and Bills have been 
introduced by Mr. Herbert Roberts, M.P., and others, 
embodying its unanimous recommendations, these Bills have 
not yet secured a second reading debate. In the meantime 
public-houses and clubs of the baser sort are still working 
great destruction in the more popular centres at a con- 
siderable profit to their proprietors, but at a still more con- 
siderable expense to the “ public peace, good order, and 
tranquillity of the realm,” and these drinking dens are 
prospering by means of the very deficiencies in the Act of 
1882 which even a Unionist Royal Commission unani- 
mously declared ought to be set right. 

It is now quite evident that no question like temper- 
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ance can be dealt with in any part of the United Kingdom 
unless it commends itself to the bulk of the people through- 
out the kingdom. When this is established as a condition 
precedent to temperance reform, then it cannot be wondered 
at that all efforts in that direction have hitherto failed, 
mainly because the Parliamentary conditions essential to 
success over such a wide area have not hitherto been forth- 
coming. It is but very rarely that one could expect such a 
concourse of favourable circumstances as will alone enable 
Parliament to deal with the drink difficulty over the whole 
kingdom as drastically as would be possible by the Council 
over a limited area. And even were such a measure 
carried by the Imperial Parliament, the experience of the 
Sunday Closing Act would be repeated on a larger scale. 
It is inevitable that experience should show defects in the 
working of a statute. Defects of this character ought to 
be redressed at once ere they work serious mischief ; and as 
all men who have thought out the temperance question 
thoroughly and with a view to practical reforms have 
assumed that experimenting is the only method of groping 
along successfully through this dark problem, it is of the 
highest possible importance that the machinery of the 
situation should lend itself to the practical trial of all 
reasonable suggestions. Experiments are almost impossible 
with the present Parliamentary methods, hence the urgent 
necessity for devolving a question of this kind to local 
councils who can deal with them in accordance with the 
wishes of the people for whose benefit they are intended. 
I would therefore add temperance to the questions which 
ought to be left to the Welsh Council to be dealt with. 
Speaking both of education and temperance, it is 
difficult to exaggerate the loss which has ensued to Wales 
owing to the want of some constitutional means for giving 
statutory effect to the wishes and aspirations of the people 
on questions which, whilst they are of the deepest and 
utmost importance to them and their households, affect but 
indirectly those who at the present moment have a deter- 
mining voice in the settlement of these questions. Not 
only has Wales suffered ; I have no hesitation in saying 
that the Empire is poorer, because it did not, a generation 
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ago, permit these matters to be relegated for treatment 
to the districts which are immediately affected. For 
surely if the Welsh educational system had been better 
than even it is, the result would be that the Empire would 
be the richer ; and if great experiments in the direction of 
temperance had been attempted in Wales—and no more 
suitable ground could have been chosen for that purpose— 
and if these experiments had been in operation in Wales 
for years, the remaining parts of the kingdom would have 
profited by the experience gained. 

But whilst temperance and education are questions 
which constitute the most urgent case for a measure of 
devolution for Wales, there are many functions now en- 
trusted to Government departments which could, with 
advantage, be left to such a Council as I have mentioned. 
I will not set them forth at length, but all those who are 
acquainted with local government in this country know the 
kind of business to which I allude. Appeals for boundary 
disputes would be a sample, and a perusal of the annual 
report of the Local Government Board will furnish anyone 
who takes the trouble to peruse it with a list of topics of 
a kindred character. They are set forth in the schedule 
to the very useful Bill introduced a few years ago by 
Mr. Frank Edwards, M.P., to provide for the delegation 
of certain powers from Government Departments to a joint 
committee of the Welsh County Councils. The influential 
and representative deputation which waited upon Mr. Walter 
Long, as President of the Local Government Board, to urge 
upon him to support the second reading of that Bill, proves 
how well-nigh unanimous opinion in Wales is on the point 
of securing a reasonable measure of devolution to a National 
Council or Committee. That deputation consisted of poli- 
ticians of such diverse views as Sir Watkin Wynn and 
Mr. William Abraham, M.P. The Local Governmen 
Board, under the enlightened administration of Mr. Ritchie 
attempted some years ago to introduce a general scheme o 
that sort for the whole of England and Wales. However 
the strenuous opposition of town clerks in the count 
boroughs induced him to drop it. In Wales the tow 
clerks take a more progressive and less selfish view of the 
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duties, and they are interposing no obstacles. There is, 
therefore, no reason why these powers should not at the 
earliest possible opportunity be devolved on the Council 
which has been set up. 

Much can also be done in the same direction to improve 
the private Bill procedure. Many a little community has 
been handicapped heavily by the rapacious charges imposed 
upon it in its endeavour to pass a small private Bill or 
provisional order through Parliament. These Bills are very 
often forced upon small municipalities by the action of some 
Government Department which insists upon an improved 
water-supply or some more perfect sanitary arrangements. 
A Bill was introduced during the present Session by Mr. 
Vaughan Davies to extend the principles of the Private Bill 
Legislation Procedure (Scotland) Act to Wales. Personally, 
I never thought that would be the best method of dealing 
with the difficulty, and I am not sorry on the whole that the 
Committee reported against it; the next Parliament will 
now be free to deal with the matter in a way which is better 
adapted to the real requirements of the case. There is no 
reason why the National Council should not dispose of all 
Bills and provisional orders relating to Wales which do 
not affect very great interests. The Committee which sat 
upon the Private Legislation Procedure (Wales) Bill, whilst 
reporting against that measure, found that there was a case 
made out for separate treatment for Wales. These are the 
words of their report :—‘ It is of opinion that the wants 
and wishes of that part of the kingdom should be met by 
some adaptation of the Scotch Act, viz., loyal enquiry and 
the devolution of powers to a competent tribunal subject 
always to the complete control of Parliament.” What more 
competent tribunal could there be than the sixty men picked 
from amongst the Welsh Councils who will, I trust, in a 
few months start to administer the Education Acts in Wales? 

In placing an extension of local self-government thus in 
the forefront of the questions that ought to be immediately 
dealt with, I need hardly say that I am in no sense 
abandoning the claims of Wales for disestablishment and 
land reform. 

As to the best methods of devolution, I do not propose 
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now to discuss the plan. All I would say is this: that the 
scheme must be one which would secure the effective and 
continued control of the Imperial Parliament, otherwise I 
feel confident that it would arouse apprehensions which 
would prevent its being adopted. The local Councils 
might prepare ordinances on subjects referred to it. These 
could be laid on the table of the House of Commons with 
unlimited power for Imperial Parliament either to adopt, to 
reject, to modify, or to alter any or all of their provisions. 
This surely would be sufficient security that the local 
Council would not be permitted to legislate wildly or 
arbitrarily. 1 think it also just possible that, on a question 
like temperance, Imperial Parliament would wish to reserve 
to itself the principles upon which property in licences 
could be dealt with. As to education, it is probable that 
the controversy over religious education will have been dis- 
posed of one way or another before Parliament proceeds 
to consider the Welsh claim for extended self-government. 
As to disestablishment, the Liberal Party is pledged, 
and I see no indication that any member of that party has 
withdrawn from the position he took in the 1892 Parlia- 
ment with regard to it. All the same, there has been a 
change since then, but it is a change for the better. The 
proposal for the disestablishment and the disendowment of 
the Church in Wales does not now provoke the same fierce 
antagonism as it did ten years ago. It is not too much to 
say that most Churchmen would hail a satisfactory solution 
of the question even if it involved considerable sacrifices on 
their part. They realise more than ever that the attempt 
to assert and maintain that privileged position as a national 
Church by a denomination which does not, by the most 
favourable computation, register amongst its members one- 
fifth of the people of Wales, is becoming intolerable. 
Those who wish to see their Church attain the influence 
and the real power over the people which it ought to 
secure, are beginning to realise how impossible it is as long 
as the Welsh people are alienated by the pretensions 
which are inseparable from a State establishment of religion 
in any land. The Church which is repudiated by four- 
fifths of the people cannot honestly claim to be a national 
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Church without making itself ridiculous. Intelligent 
Churchmen recognise that in their hearts as fully as any 
Nonconformist does, and I am looking forward to the 
speedy settlement of this troubled question, which in the 
past excited so much bitter controversy, upon terms and 
conditions which will satisfy reasonable men of all parties. 

I have not thought it necessary to deal with the un- 
doubted claims of sentiment Wales can put forward for 
separate treatment in legislation. I have elected to set forth 
considerations of practical bearing which support the Welsh 
demand. The historical and emotional side of the case is 
eloquently summarised in the report of the Welsh Com- 
mission. They conclude their remarkable report in the 
following words :—“In our opinion the Welsh form a 
distinct nationality in the true sense of that term—an organic 
section of the people of the United Kingdom united by 
marked and characteristic ties. They have had a long and 
honourable history ; their genius has found graceful ex- 
pression in an interesting and valuable Cymric literature ; 
their language, alone among those that were formerly spoken 
in these islands, maintains a practical vitality side by side 
with the English tongue; they are divided in respect of 
race from the inhabitants of England ; in regard to religion 
they have developed powerful organisations of a type 
antagonistic in many directions to the system of the 
Established Church in which the spiritual aspirations of 
the English people usually find their utterance; their 
economic development has proceeded on lines of its own ; 
and through all the vicissitudes of their story and all the 
centuries of connection with England they have retained a 
sense of their national identity, believing, as a French 
historian says, ‘in the mysterious eternity of their race and 
their language.’ ” 

D. Lioyp-GEorGE 





INSTEAD OF CONSCRIPTION 


HE reception of the recommendations made by the 
Duke of Norfolk’s Commission showed that the 
country, for the present at all events, is resolutely opposed 
to Conscription. It would have been surprising if the 
reception had been otherwise, for nine men out of ten at 
the back of their minds must have the conviction, however 
ill-defined and however little related to a real problem, that 
one of the few things which emerged with credit from the 
South African war was the Voluntary Principle. As that 
admired military historian, Colonel Henderson, wrote not 
long before his death, “The South African war, like the 
war in the Peninsula, and the Civil War in America, has 
been a triumph for the principle of voluntary service.” 
Why is it, then, that a proportion of our nine men out 
of ten say that although they see no need for Conscription 
yet, and although they dislike the thought of it, they 
“think,” “feel,” or “have little doubt,” as the case may 
be, that it “ must come”? Is it because they look forward 
to a certain increase in the obligations of the Empire as 
a landlord? Almost certainly not, for there has not been 
a time for many years when the pulse of careless persons 
beat so slowly as now at the echo of a drum from such 
places as Somaliland and Tibet. Is it because they wish 
that we should be able to pick up a glove thrown down 
in any one of the great armed territories of Europe with 
as much confidence as we might pick one out of the sea? 
Again, almost certainly not, for popular opinion, sanctioned 
by the Service Members in Parliament, who supply a kind 
of military conscience to uninstructed critics, is heartily in 
favour of a reduction of the Army. The real force of the 
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ill-defined belief that Conscription may at last be necessary 
is not the fear that the numbers available will be insufficient 
—though that fear was freely entertained a few years ago 
—but that the material itself will become increasingly 
unsuitable. 

Now there is a real justification for this misgiving. 
We may or may not believe that there is a tendency to 
progressive physical deterioration in the nation—the in- 
vestigations of the Inter-Departmental Committee on 
Physical Deterioration have convinced most of us that 
there are absolutely no data either for proof or disproof— 
but at least no one can be so audacious, or so foolish, as 
to declare that our standard of physique in the great cities 
is not capable of vast improvement. And we have to 
remember that even if there be no tendency whatever to 
deterioration in any class of the urbanised population, the 
effect, so far as the Army is concerned, is just as though 
there were, because as education improves the number of 
men who are inspired with enough ambition to learn trades 
demanding resolution, skill, and self-respect becomes con- 
tinually greater, and the class which is contented with the 
poor and uncertain conditions of the military life becomes 
continually smaller and more destitute of good qualities. 
It may be said that the cure for this evil is a levelling-up 
of the conditions of life in the Army to those of the artisan 
class. No doubt there is a good deal in this contention, 
and within the necessary limits it has still to be put into 
practice. But experience has shown that economically it 
is impossible to put the pay of the non-productive soldier 
on terms with commercial wages. A great many Liberals 
while recognising this, go further and assert that such an 
increase in the soldier’s pay as would be economically per- 
missible would not attract an appreciably different class. 
If many Liberals believe this, it may be taken for granted 
that still more of their political opponents believe it. 

The real solution of the problem, then, is not to attempt 
to raise the soldier’s pay so that it can figure attractively, as 
it were, in the market quotations of wages, to which it is 
not at all cognate. If the liberalising and improving of the 
soldier’s life is, as the writer does not doubt, essential, the 
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improvement, in the peculiar circumstances of the case, 
still cannot be more than a partial cure of the shortcomings 
of recruits. The real solution is the improvement of the 
physical state and aptitude of the people, so that even the 
class from which the majority of recruits are now drawn 
shall contain more suitable material, and—perhaps most 
important of all—the class immediately above it shall be a 
genuine reserve of national strength for an emergency. 

The duty of everyone who opposes Conscription, as the 
writer himself heartily does, is quite positive and clear. We sa 
that the Army shall not pick its men from the widest possible 
field; it is therefore incumbent upon us to see that the men 
whom it can pick are at least good enough for the purpose. 
If this duty is more incumbent upon any one party in the 
State than upon any other, it seems to belong by a kind of 
negative prescriptive right to the party which contains the 
greatest number of anti-Conscriptionists. I believe that it 
belongs in this sense to the Liberal Party. I believe that the 
Liberal Party ought to urge (just as though they were able 
to embrace the numerous and diverse measures in one posi- 
tive, constructive scheme) the adoption of the greater part 
of the excellent but hopelessly detached recommendations 
for the improvement of the national stamina which by this 
time have become perfectly cut and dried. To say that 
they are perfectly cut and dried is no exaggeration, for of 
the recommendations just offered by the Inter-Departmental 
Committee on Physical Deterioration there is not one that 
has not been made in some form before. Nor does the duty 
belong only to those who are opposed on principle to Con- 
scription ; it belongs to those who resist the romantic argu- 
ment that by protective tariffs you can raise the drooping 
form of agriculture, or at all events, by some kindred result 
of Protection, can procure the return of a part of the ur- 
banised population to the health-giving land. In a word, it 
belongs by the same negative prescriptive right to the party 
which contains the greatest number of anti-Protectionists. 
Protectionists have this to their credit ; they say that a large 
part of their scheme is framed for the physical good of 
Englishmen. Free-Traders, to whose doctrine I heartily 
adhere, think this is mere moonshine, and dangerous 
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moonshine. But if we resist a plan of which we have no 
cause to doubt that the intention is sincere, we ought to 
show Protectionists plainly that we are not less alive than 
they to the necessity of achieving the object of that plan. 

So far it has simply been asserted that Conscription is im- 
possible. It would be necessary, however, that all measures 
for physical improvement which require money and time 
for their accomplishment should have the greatest possible 
security of tenure. They should depend upon the convic- 
tion that Conscription is impossible, not because a wave of 
popular opinion has rendered it so for the moment, but be- 
cause it is in itself wrong. There are two chief reasons 
why it is wrong, one of principle, the other of expediency. 
The first is that you cannot have Conscription for a foreign- 
service army because a free people would be justified in 
refusing to consent to a compulsory exile ; the second is 
that it is inadvisable to have Conscription in its only possible 
form—for home-defence—because not only would you raise 
a larger army than you need, but at the same time you 
might jeopardise the quality of your voluntary foreign-service 
army. A Conscript home army would be larger than you 
need, of course, because as islanders we must always depend 
primarily on the Navy for self-defence. 

But is there nothing else to be said for Conscription ? 
Yes—dquite apart from military exigency, those who are in 
favour of it insist on its wholesome effect on the bearing, 
physical aptitude, discipline, and mental attentiveness of the 
nations subjected to it. This is a strong point. No one 
who knows the Swiss people, for example, can deny that 
these effects have been produced in them by their reasonable 
system of Conscript service. The mistake is made when the 
argument goes on to draw an exact analogy between the 
needs of the Swiss people and our own. I choose this ex- 
ample simply because it is the analogy most frequently 
drawn. The Swiss are a small people and are sandwiched 
among great nations whom they must be prepared to meet 
in the field. Therefore their service must be universal, but 
it is all service at home. It is true that the “ compulsory 
volunteering,” as the Swiss system has been paradoxically 
but intelligibly called, lies light on the shoulders of the 
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nation. It could oppress no one. But, as Mr. Gladstone 
used to say, we must distinguish. Their needs are not our 
needs. The nearest thing to the Swiss system which it 
would be possible or desirable for us to have, is a system of 
universal physical training without direct reference to the 
Army at home or abroad. The sanction of authority 
can be quoted for employing such a system as an integral 
part of education. As Herbert Spencer pointed out in an 
essay on the text, “ To be a good animal is the first requisite 
for success in life.” Physical education is just as necessary a 
part of the development of the human being as are intel- 
lectual and moral education. They are three strands of 
one cord, any two of which will snap if the strain is put 
upon them without the help of the third. 

Lately a great deal has been said about physical training 
in schools, as a means of checking the alleged physical 
deterioration. It was answered that physical education 
could not of itself conceivably check deterioration, and that 
in cases where it was applied to ill-fed, undersized, or 
anemic bodies it would do more harm than good. This, 
of course, is perfectly true. No sensible person supposes 
that physical training is a panacea unless it works in con- 
junction with all the agencies for producing better conditions 
of life in the home and the factory and the town. The 
uses of a coherent and compulsory system of physical 
training are emphasised in this article, because such a system 
can be regarded as a symbol—something that can be taken 
hold of and understood by everyone. The phrase “ National 
Physical Training ” is at once definite and comprehensive ; 
it points to a great result, while it suggests all the con- 
ditions of achievement ; and it is a solid set-off to the idea 
of Conscription. It is a commonplace of experience that 
the energies of ordinary men can be commanded only on 
definite and often very narrow terms; and if this object 
of compelling the youth of the country to have as part of 
their already compulsory education, that which all authori- 
ties agree in regarding as an integral part of sound education, 
seems too narrow to some persons, one can only say that 
a reason for the apparent narrowness has been given. It 
is almost distressing to find that some of those who are 
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avowedly anxious to improve the national physique con- 
tinually dissemble their sympathy by appearing to condemn 
the remedy proposed, in order that they may exalt to the 
first position some other remedy of their own selection, 
or, being shocked that anyone could suppose that a single 
remedy is enough, draw up long frigid lists of all the other 
things that ought not to be ignorantly overlooked, till the 
“‘ mean man” loses his enthusiasm in a baffling wilderness 
of colourless proposals. If one postponed a proper system 
of physical education in schools till all its auxiliaries were 
perfected, one would never reach it. It is a fair rule to 
make, that so long as a host of difficulties prevents your 
getting a particular thing you want, the best way is not 
to forget that you want that thing while you grope among 
the difficulties. Here is the difference between definiteness 
and vagueness. 

But to show that they are not forgotten, let me state 
some of the deterrents to national health, all of which have 
to be kept in sight if physical training is to be effectual, 
and all of which have to be continually reduced till they 
are removed. Let us begin at the beginning—with the 
infant. The rate of infant mortality remains shockingly high. 
In certain Lancashire districts it is nearly 200 per 1,000. 
At Merthyr Tydvil, where there is apparently no sufficient 
reason for an exceptional rate, it was recently 221 per 1,000. 
In Liverpool, an investigation by the Medical Officer of 
Health not long ago showed that in 1,082 families, 4,574 
children were born, and 2,229 of these died. In twelve 
families, 117 were born, and ninety-eight died. These ex- 
amples are taken from figures supplied by Mr. John Burns 
to The Manchester Guardian, which recentiy published a 
series of articles on the National Physique. Of course, 
part of the means of checking this hideous destruction of 
life—the word is probably not too strong—must be brought 
to bear before the child is born. You must begin with 
the mother,—if possible, with the grandmother. Unless the 
mother is instructed in the ways of health, understands the 
relative value or -harmfulness of various kinds of food for 
infants, avoids the heavy work of factories immediately 
before and after child-birth, unless she suckles the child, 
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or gives it—what most poor women cannot afford—an 
ample and regular supply of milk drawn from an absolutely 
pure source, the infant has not many chances of reaching 
a strong maturity. The remedy is what may be described 
as social education. It is vital to the health of the nation, 
and yet it is abundantly neglected in schools where the 
future mothers of the nation are supposed to be equipped 
for life. In elementary schools, to some extent, and par- 
ticularly in continuation classes, girls should be instructed 
in the feeding and care of infants. Most of them, as the 
spectacle of every poor street bears witness, will not have 
to wait for motherhood to have small children put in their 
charge. It is absurd to argue that girls would soon forget 
the principles of hygiene. They could not very well forget, 
if they were once told, that “snacks” of fish, and gin, and 
radishes are bad for children a few months old, and that 
the air in a room becomes poisonous if people live in the 
room for days without opening the window. At present 
half of them do not know these things, and it is difficult 
to agree with Lord Londonderry that little can be done in 
hygienic instruction till a supply of trained teachers can be 
produced. Any teacher presumably knows the simplest 
truths and principles of health, and it is the neglect of the 
simplest which is doing so much harm. 

Then there is the milk supply. Who has not seen in 
the shops of dairy companies which are reputed first rate, 
large open bowls of milk labelled, without intention of 
irony, “ Pure Milk,” and exposed to every form of con- 
tamination which the wind cares to bring in at the shop 
door? It is not necessary to discuss here whether every 
town should have a municipal supply of milk as at Battersea, 
Liverpool, St. Helens, and a few other places, or whether 
the municipality should only undertake to see that milk is 
supplied privately through uninfected channels. At all 
events, as the Committee on Physical Deterioration point 
out, no improvement Bill should be accepted from a local 
authority that does not contain provisions admitting the 
authority’s responsibility for the character of the milk 
supply. 

After the infant has passed out of the exclusive care of 
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its mother, it enters on a new and sometimes more perilous 
stage. It goes to school, and it may be that when the 
mother’s care is consciously shared with someone else, it 
relaxes. Mr. Will Crooks has told me that the infants of 
Poplar in the poor district round the docks would do credit 
to the mothers of any class in England, but a change comes 
when the children go to school. They become etiolated, 
slack, stunted, backward. Why? The air of Poplar, for 
better or for worse, remains the same. That cannot be the 
cause. The cause can only be that the food is less suitable 
than it was. Probably the child has not enough to eat, 
and what it has is not nutritive. This problem of the 
feeding of school-children is of the first importance. Good 
feeding is a necessary antecedent to the very possibility of 
profitable physical education. It is perhaps more nearly 
allied to a scheme of physical training than any of the 
other implied conditions. We have come at last face to 
face with the question whether free food—that is to say, 
free food for those who otherwise could not get it, and the 
guarantee on the part of school authorities that a// children 
shall be properly nourished, whether by their parents, 
charity, or the rates—is not in some form an inevitable 
sequel to Free Education. Years ago we decided that we 
could not afford to have an ignorant nation ; the question 
now is whether we can afford to pay for a free education 
by which tens of thousands of children are not strong 
enough to profit. Besides, it is cruelty to force a child by 
law to do what he is not, on medical grounds, fit to do. 
Among the witnesses who gave evidence before the Com- 
mittee on Physical Deterioration, there was only one who 
dissented absolutely from the view that the State should 
ensure the adequate nourishment of school-children. He 
—the Bishop of Ross—while admitting that there was an 
enormous number of under-fed children in Ireland, preferred 
that the responsibility of parents should not be deliberately 
lessened, holding that by this responsibility both parents 
and children retain their self-respect. I feel bound to say 
that this is too tall a price for children to pay even for the 
discipline of their parents. It would really not be too 
difficult to provide food in a kind of school restaurant for 
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all children who want it, and decide whether the parents 
are or are not able to pay for it. This could be decided 
by the Attendance Officers, with the help of the teachers ; 
and the cost of the food could be recovered by the same 
machinery by which the State now exacts fines for non- 
attendance. It is curious that most of the objectors to free 
food in any form from the State forget that in many large 
towns “parental responsibility ” is already being lessened 
(if their view be correct) by charity ; and yet one has not 
heard of any dead-set or principle being made against these 
charitable free meals. The presumption seems to be that 
it is bad for the parents if the State helps them, but not 
bad if private persons help them. But on enquiry it would 
probably be found that it makes not the least difference 
where the food comes from. The ordinary poor parent 
knows that his child can, or cannot, get food at school, 
but of the machinery by which it is supplied he knows 
nothing. 

Next there is the deterrent to health by overcrowding 
in towns. A large part of the infantile mortality is directly 
traceable to it. This is too large, and, of course, far too 
well-known a subject to be treated here. Enough to say 
that the building powers placed in the hands of municipali- 
ties should be employed to their full extent. It is being 
argued as an excuse for apathy, that the new houses which 
take the place of slum-property do not solve the difficulty 
because they are not used by the displaced population but 
by a superior class. This argument may have an immediate 
truth, but in the long run we cannot fail to fight the slum 
in its last ditch, if only we keep it on the move. Keep the 
enemy running is a sound rule in every kind of warfare. 
Once—this is an allegory for the counsellors of despair— 
there was a man who wished to bury some rubbish which 
he had dug out of a hole. Accordingly he dug a second 
hole for the purpose. Finding at the end of this operation 
that there was still a heap of rubbish above ground he dug 
a third hole to bury it. At last his succession of holes 
reached a point where he was no longer on his own land. 
Whereupon his neighbour rapidly invented a plan for dis- 
posing of the rubbish. A variant of this brief history is 
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that when the digger had gone a great distance from his 
home he was gently led away to an asylum, where he died. 
But not three generations had passed before the strange 
marks on the ground were pointed out by the inhabitants 
of the district as the footprints of the Devil. This legend 
brought them much profit, and the moral is that, however 
empirical your plans may be at first, good will always come 
of persistence. 

One cannot hope for a satisfactory settlement of the 
housing problem till a speeding up of the means of trans- 
port has modified in every great city the rigours of the laws 
of social gravity. Nor is one likely to dispose of the 
difficulty finally, till a fair taxation of ground values in 
cities has stopped the practice of holding on to empty land 
till it has acquired an inflated value. Although the infla- 
tion is due almost entirely to the efforts of the people in 
its neighbourhood, it meanwhile asks that it shall be rated, 
not at its value as building land, but according to its capacity 
for growing potatoes. 

Besides all these things mention must be made of the 
fearful curse of intemperance in its relation to the national 
physique—the evil effects of it in causing infant mortality 
and in perpetuating slums are incapable of exaggeration ; 
of the want of fresh air—this can be procured in large 
towns only by abating the smoke nuisance, by adding to the 
number of open spaces, and by foresight in building schemes ; 
of the excessive drinking of an over-brewed concoction of 
tea which is in effect a poison, and of which the true 
character is only just being suspected ; and finally of habitual 
smoking by boys who shatter their nerves and stunt their 
growth. 

The continuation of these evils, and others like them, 
cannot be consented to by any one who hopes to see the 
establishment of a system of national physical training. As 
has been already said, it is one of the advantages of the 
conception of physical training that in itself it implies a 
condemnation of all these notorious evils, because it postu- 
lates an ideal of bodily condition which is impatient of all 
unfavourable influences. We are all acquainted with some 
such ideal in the Public Schools,where it is undoubtedly one of 
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the best results of the exaltation of athletics. A boy acquires 
a “ pride of body” ; he will do nothing likely to injure the 
fitness of his body which he holds in custody for a par- 
ticular purpose; his body is the common property of a 
football or athletic team, and therefore he will not smoke, 
or eat unwholesome food, or drink between meals. There 
can be no sufficient reason why some such sense of physical 
responsibility—“ physical morality” Herbert Spencer and 
Dr. Almond have called it—should not be planted in the 
elementary schools, and, as I have yet to show, in the 
continuation schools of Great Britain. 

It will be seen clearly by this time that national 
physical training is not proposed as a cure in itself for 
deterioration or a tendency to deterioration. But, from 
quite a different point of view, and without any military 
alliance, it would emulate some of those results which are 
admitted to be good in the compulsory service of other 
countries. It would turn the youth of the country into 
more malleable material and incidentally save us the ex- 
pense and loss of time involved in pulling stiff-jointed and 
stiff-minded young men into shape when they offer them- 
selves for the Army. 

But, it may be said, “ Are you not flogging a dead 
horse? Is not physical education insisted on in all elemen- 
tary schools?” It is true that the Board of Education 
drew up a ‘Model Course” (which has lately been 
abandoned as too bad for amendment) and the Board 
certainly intended that it should be used in as many schools 
as possible. The course was not actually compulsory, but 
that it was the intention of the Board to make it as nearly 
as possible compulsory, was proved by the provision that if 
the Model Course was not used another of similar scope 
must be substituted. Yet in practice everything depended 
upon the possession of suitable grounds and the supply of 
competent instructors. The fact that from many school- 
yards the gymnastic apparatus (such as you see near every 
village school in Switzerland) has been removed, is “ sig- 
nificant of much.” The Committee which recently drew 
up a course of physical exercises to take the place of the 
“ Model Course” said, “ From the personal knowledge of 
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members we have no hesitation in saying that there are at 
present many schools in which even the minimum accom- 
modation requisite for the due conduct of physical exercises 
does not exist. There are many schools which have no 
playground, or at all events nothing worthy of the name. 
There are many more in which, if physical exercises are 
taken indoors, it must be in a class-room where there is 
little or no available floor space free from desks.” It is not 
going too far to say that no school can possibly be con- 
sidered as properly equipped for doing its duty by the 
country if it has not an open space large enough for all the 
pupils to play organised games, and a floor space, free 
from desks, and under cover, which can be used in bad 
weather. 

It is necessary now to consider the kind of physical 
training which it is possible to give, remembering always 
that there is a supreme need for caution in designing the 
character of anything which is to be made compulsory. 
The recent “ Model Course” was a fine example of un- 
suitability. It was taken from the Infantry “ Red Book ” 
and, unintentionally or not, was an attempt to teach children 
the preliminary exercises of the soldier. It consisted of 
one part arm exercises and three parts leg exercises—march- 
ing, counter-marching, diagonal marching, changing ranks, 
and so forth. There were no scientific exercises in breathing 
properly—a most important art for children to master—and 
nothing to develop gently the muscles, neck, abdomen, and 
sides. The familiar exercise which it included of raising 
and lowering the prone body supported by the tips of 
the toes and the palms of the hands was positively 
injurious to the weaker children. And, in the case of girls, 
and still more in the case of women teachers who themselves 
had to perform the exercises—they were to be seen some- 
times being drilled by a sergeant in a field—the course was 
hideously inappropriate from first to last. All that has 
happily been swept away, and the new course has been 
constructed on well-defined principles which are based on a 
consideration of the function of physical training in all 
sound education. The exercises are given in a classified 
reference list prepared by the Committee ; they are chosen 
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as being peculiarly suitable for growing children, and they 
require no special apparatus. Each exercise is designed to 
benefit a particular part of the body. Although two or 
three set lessons a week are recommended, the Committee 
wisely insist that a few minutes should be given to physical 
exercises in every school session. Altogether this report is 
the most valuable thing, within its own technical province, 
which has ever been published. 

Not the least value of it is that it is founded on what 
may be called a true political principle. It recognises that 
you cannot force persons to do that of which many 
disapprove. Many persons did disapprove of what were 
taken to be the military inclinations of the “ Model 
Course,” and therefore the course was wrong for that 
reason alone if for no other. In physical education it is 
easy to produce, but fortunately also easy to avoid, a 
difficulty which is the counterpart of the “religious 
difficulty” on the other side of education. It is certain 
that any training with a military bias would continue to be 
resented and resisted by many parents. It is true we cannot 
say, for want of experience, what would be the effect of a 
military or quasi-military training in England—whether it 
would inoculate us with a sanity of thought about war, 
because it would lay the obligation of fighting on those 
who shout as well as on those who act; or whether 
it would cause militarism to embrace us closely. But 
the fact that a good many persons would assume the 
second possibility is enough. The right object to 
aim at, then, is a kind of civic physical training, which 
will sharpen the attentiveness, deepen the discipline, and 
promote the orderliness of the youth of the country, but 
shall be, as it were, of a neutral kind, suitable not only for 
soldiers but for artisans. We should certainly take care to 
avoid the “religious difficulty” as we easily can when we 
have no deep-rooted system to mend, but only a new one to 
make. We must discover the greatest common measure of 
agreement and base our whole system upon that, for it is 
essential in this matter that the whole nation should be 
agreed. To insist on a military drill would be a profound 
tactical error ; it would mean the loss of perhaps a third of 
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the support which might be commanded in the country. 
And the error would be gratuitous, since whatever system 
of training we have, provided only that it improves the 
strength and adaptability of the human body, will ultimately 
be of the same service to the Army. It is frequently 
demonstrated that a “likely ” man can master all that the 
Army and Navy require him to know in a much shorter 
time than used to be supposed. In the Navy, for instance, 
a genuine doubt is arising whether it is worth while to 
spend so much money and time on the training ships for 
boys. The stokers who come into the service much later 
—at 18 years of age—are found to be competent for their 
work (although it is of a highly special kind) and on the 
whole are more amenable to discipline than the trained boys 
who have probably become too familiar with the idea of it. 
Nor is the want of able-bodied soldiers our only national 
need. War is not the only kind of international rivalry ; 
the arts of peace present an exacting warfare of their own 
and need their soldiers, healthy in body as in mind. If any 
other illustration than that provided by the “ Model 
Course” were wanted to show the undesirability of a 
military model in elementary schools, one can be taken from 
the French experience of dataillons scolaires. These corps 
were formed in both primary and secondary schools in the 
burst of enthusiastic military reconstruction which followed 
the Franco-German war. They were very expensive, and 
turned boys into little drill-sergeants, with a grotesque affecta- 
tion of military speech and habits, who, instead of learning 
to obey, expected others to obey them. When these boys 
joined the Army they were the worst recruits ever known, 
for they had to unlearn, if possible, what they had learned 
so wrongly. That system yielded to the Gymnastique 
Raisonnée, and not one of the dataillons scolatres exists to-day. 

So far, then, we have seen that it is impossible to have a 
military drill in elementary schools. We can have only 
training which will be capable of general rather than 
specific application to Army purposes. Such a training has 
lately been offered to us, but it still remains for enough 
open spaces and instructors to be provided before it can be 
put into anything like universal practice. 
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But is it feasible to have at some time of a boy’s life a 
training which will go a step further, and be more easily 
transformable to military uses? I firmly believe that it is. 
Such atraining might be given in the Continuation Schools, 
and for two or three or even four years, boys should be 
compelled to undergo it. Two to three hours in every 
week would be quite enough to convey all the necessary 
instruction. ‘This is the time when, if at all, rifles could be 
used with advantage. If it were found that there was 
serious objection to their use by boys of this age, a 
conscience clause could be introduced. The physical 
training of the Continuation Schools would be the staple 
training recognised by the State for boys between fourteen 
and eighteen. But exemption from it could be given to 
those boys who join Cadet Corps or Boys’ Brigades, or 
belong to such clubs for physical development as are 
organised by Mr. Douglas Eyre, Mr. C. E. B. Russell, and 
others. Continuation Schools are comparatively unpopular 
now. Physical training and gymnastic classes if picked 
bodily out of their present narrow borders and extended 
and regularised in these schools might bring more popu- 
larity to every other department of the school work. 

Physical training has been treated so roughly by some 
of those who have found that it is not a self-sufficient cure 
for deterioration, that it will not be superfluous to re-state its 
signal virtues. Let us take the conclusion of that successful 
educationist, Dr. Almond, the late master of Loretto. “ The 
results,” he said, speaking of a regular physical training, “ are 
that many weak boys become strong ; nearly all boys with 
tuberculous tendencies (all, I believe, if treated soon enough) 
get rid of them, and many, possibly a majority, become im- 
bued with more or less distinct notions of what I may 
broadly call physical morality for the rest of their lives. I 
believe also that the supply of pure blood to the brain, which 
is the necessary result of regular and judicious exercise, both 
increases its power for all good purposes, and does much to 
prevent the character being injured by weak sentimentalism 
or by morbid and pessimistic views of life, which rarely exist 
in those whose bodily organs are in healthy and harmonious 
action.” Dr, Almond’s experience, no doubt, was confined 
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to a public school with all its favourable circumstances. But 
experience is not less encouraging in the case of children of 
the very lowest classes—children in the workhouse schools. 
They come into those schools weighed down by the handicaps 
of criminal taint and malnutrition, yet such a system as is in 
force at the Eltringham Street School, Wandsworth, turns 
them out at the end of the few years’ course alert, bearing 
themselves well, cleanly, fond of exercise, and therefore not 
vicious in tendency, and generally honest and ambitious to 
do wellin the world. The system that does this has an ex- 
ceptionally large amount of exercises and games dove-tailed 
into the education. Mr. Eustace Miles has told me that the 
applications for girls trained in these schools to become 
domestic servants—and such applications may fairly be taken 
as a test—are so numerous that they cannot be met by the 
superintendents. Ifsuch results are obtained with a very low 
class of the nation, what results could not be obtained else- 
where? Yet how many people who have no immediate 
business there have examined the inside of a Poor-Law 
School where physical culture plays so considerable a part ? 

Physical exercises—that is to say, controlled and disci- 
plined movements at the word of command—do not exhaust 
the possibilities of a generous physical culture. If exercises 
stand for obedience, orderliness, and the power of concentra- 
ting the attention, “ games,” in the sense in which the word 
is understood by the public-school boy, stand for spontaneity, 
inventiveness, and generous patience in adversity. It is 
comparatively easy to foresee how room for “‘ exercises ” can 
eventually be procured for elementary and continuation 
schools ; it is very difficult to see how in large towns poor 
boys can have places in which to play cricket and football. 
Faced by this difficulty the Scottish Commission on Physical 
Training made a valuable suggestion. It was to this effect :— 
that in most districts there are cricket, football, swimming, 
boating, athletic, and cross-country clubs or associations. 
The moving spirits in these clubs could be called on for co- 
operation. But this ought to be done systematically. Every 
school authority ought to associate with itself a “ games 
committee ” to arrange games for holidays and half-holidays. 
Clubs will probably be found ready enough to lend their 
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grounds for games properly organised, although they would 
hesitate to admit an unregulated crowd. Of course, it would 
be necessary to choose times when the grounds were not 
wanted by their owners. Surely one can have no doubt that 
if an appeal on behalf of a wide and regularised system were 
made to a humane and patriotic sentiment, the answer in 
the majority of cases would be a cordial assent. In this and 
kindred ways the means might be supplied for arousing a 
“keenness”’ of that sort which now belongs peculiarly to the 
public-school boy of the richer classes. Ambition would be 
fired ; “‘ colours” might be awarded; the derelicts of the 
malodorous and maleficent streets might be transferred to the 
playing fields, and they might save money for subscriptions 
and flannels instead of for tobacco and music-halls. No one 
who has watched the operations of a wave of “ patriotism ” 
in England can hesitate to believe that there is a great 
reservoir of sympathy and support at command, if only it is 
tapped in the right way. 

Possibly the resources of voluntary help cannot be 
fully discovered until what may be called an Intelligence 
Department for physical culture is in working order. As 
it is, there is a great deal of overlapping and consequent 
waste of energy. A co-ordinating body is necessary. Its 
functions could be performed by the proposed “ League for 
Physical Education and Improvement,” in whose interest 
Sir Lauder Brunton has been indefatigably canvassing 
opinion, or by the kindred “ Twentieth Century League,” 
or by both combined. 

A voluntary co-ordinating body would be especially 
appropriate for dealing with games and physical recreations 
of which the spirit must largely be spontaneous. But the 
co-ordinating authority for the physical health of the 
nation could properly be only a State Department. The 
Inter-departmental Committee on Physical Deterioration 
recommend the creation of an Advisory Council—which 
would focus all questions dealing with the well-being of 
the people and advise the Government Departments what 
to do, This council would be fashioned to some extent 
after the model of Le Comité Consultatif @ hygitne publique de 
France, This is not in essence by any means a new 
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proposal. It was made by Bentham long ago, when he 
proposed that there should be a Ministry for Health. The 
same proposal was made in 1871 by a Commission, and it 
has been repeated since then by local authorities—by the 
Manchester and Salford Sanitary Association, for example. 
Mr. Goschen even put the recommendation in a Bill which 
was thrown out because it contained other matter less 
desirable. In the moderate form in which the proposal is 
now revived, it really ought to be put into effect. Almost 
every department of State is at present a Health Minister, 
in that it controls the health of some part of the popula- 
tion, but all the departments rolled into one are not the 
authority we require. With this “ officially-informative” 
and “ melioration-suggestive ” authority (to use Bentham’s 
characteristic adjectives) for national health, and a voluntary 
co-ordinating authority for the recreative side of physical 
culture we might go a long way. If the Advisory Council 
were in existence now, determined to inform itself as to all 
the conditions in its field of observation, it is quite incon- 
ceivable—to take only one suggestion of its future useful- 
ness—that there should be a continuation of the present 
lack of medical inspection in schools. The Advisory 
Committee on being asked its advice would require all 
the statistics on the subject, and if it were worthy of its 
name it would soon object to give advice on the strength 
of evidence which is as scrappy, intermittent and generally 
inadequate as that supplied by the few and over-worked 
medical inspectors of schools. 

Lastly, many of us think that not the least virtue of a 
complete national system of civic physical training would 
be that it would make manners better. There is a dis- 
agreeable tendency to mistake rudeness for a proper inde- 
pendence. We do not desire that the country should 
resume its curtseying to every respectable coat; we do not 
wish to perpetuate a misreading of the Catechism ; we do 
not lament feudalism. We object to the confusion of 
independence and rudeness because it is truly non-demo- 
cratic. A recognition of the essential dignity of the human 
person is necessary to the prosperity of all democratic ideas. 
To refuse to be polite lest you should appear to be sub- 
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servient is a travesty of which democracy deserves to 
be rid. 

To sum up: a scientific and universal compulsory 
physical training in elementary schools, followed by a com- 
pulsory training of a more special kind in Continuation 
Schools, and the amplification of both trainings by manly 
games, for which the opportunities could be largely pro- 
vided at first by patriotic and voluntary efforts, would turn 
the youth of the country into stronger, prouder, more 
elastic and less costly material, whether for the army or for 
any other employment. It is the nearest thing to Con- 
scription the country is likely to accept. It would not 
provide an army, but it would provide material for an 
army. It would serve all purposes. It would not do 
violence to a single democratic principle. 


J. B. Arxins 


No. 12.—VoL. 111. 





“ MERE TECHNIQUE ” 


N the course of the recent enquiry into the administration 

of the Chantrey Bequest many things have become clear, 
and among others one that has been somewhat of a surprise, 
namely, that in the minds of elderly people conversant with 
art, the “French Peril” still looms large. It has been 
constantly declared that French influence on English art is 
degrading and pernicious, and this though most of our 
leading artists have derived part at least of their art educa- 
tion in Paris. One had thought that this bogey of French 
influence had been laid some time ago, and we suspect that 
these expressions of alarm are only the dying echoes of a 
fierce controversy that once raged about a certain picture by 
Degas. At that time the watchword of the guardians of 
our national purity was the sneer of “mere technique.” 
It was supposed that our artists might be feeble draughtsmen 
and dull executants, but that at least they were pure and 
noble in aim, while the French painters displayed extra- 
ordinary dexterity and technical science upon subjects that 
revealed a moral depravity, shocking to our purer feelings. 
Now it is probably true that there are more artists in France 
than in England who display a perverse and morbid curiosity 
about what is repulsive; or rather there were, for the 
present generation is as free from such types, as it is apparently 
from any strong and determining bias whatever. 

The question of morality in art is not one that I propose 
to discuss now, but in passing it is permissible to wonder 
whether from this point of view the tendencies of French 
art are really so deleterious, whether there is not even more 
moral soundness in their lucid classification of the motives of 
conduct, their frank recognition of the satyr-element as 
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such, than in that “flimsy sentimentalism,” that “ sham 
spiritualism ” whereby the “ under-brute” in us makes itself 
felt, pleasantly enough, but so well concealed that blame 
attaches only to those who discover the cause, not to those 
who enjoy the effect. Were it once recognised how much 
the success of a modern popular picture, play, or drawing- 
room song depends on this element, we might be inclined to 
clamour for a genuine puritanism or for a more honest 
psychology, as either way preferable to our ingenious 
methods of self-deception. 

But, while admitting freely that in the greater part of 
the nineteenth century French art has been far more vital, 
and, from an artistic point of view, far purer and more dis- 
interested than English, the fact remains that it is just in 
“mere technique” used in its proper sense that French 
painting most conspicuously fails. It is just in this question 
of technique that there appears to be more hope of a genuine 
revival in England than in France. Certainly French 
painters seem to have forgotten more entirely than we have 
those principles and practices which alone conduce to 
beautiful technique in oil painting. The student, at the end 
of some years’ training in the Paris studios, will have been 
taught no single word about the varying properties of pig- 
ments, grounds, and mediums. He is taught drawing of a 
kind, and his colour may be criticised, though even here no 
constructive principles are hinted at ; but with regard to 
technique proper he is left to his own and the artists’ colour- 
man’s conscience. He knows far less about the qualities of 
his materials than the average house-painter. The result of 
this is that modern painting, while it displays great skill in 
means of representation of objects, only achieves its end by 
a mishandling of the materials. It is only possible to enjoy 
modern painting by looking through the canvas, not at it ; 
by considering only the objects whose image is placed before 
one, not the images in themselves. To make this criticism 
more intelligible to the uninitiated, one may suppose a 
square inch of canvas, cut out of the sky of Titian’s 
Bacchus and Ariadne, placed beside a similar square inch 
from the sky of almost any modern landscape. In the one 
case we should have a surface suggestive of infinity, almost 
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as elusive, as indefinable and unanalysable as a portion of 
sky itself ; in the other, just a slab of flat pigment somewhat 
irregularly and casually laid on, having no beauty of its 
own apart from what it might acquire as representation 
when restored to its original surroundings. As a surface, it 
would be actually less inviting to the eye, less pleasurable as 
substance, than a good piece of house-painter’s work. 

This is as obvious to those who have learned to look at 
pictures and not through them, as it will appear incredible 
to those whose senses have not been quickened by attention, 
to perceive the subtle but highly significant differences of 
the surface qualities of things. 

In the works of all the old masters up to about 1830 
one may find infinite diversities of technique, infinite 
varieties of surface quality, but up to that date one may 
almost say that no artist ever left his picture without 
bringing it to a point where it possessed some inherent 
beauty of surface quality, a beauty independent of its mean- 
ing as representation, a beauty almost equally evident if 
the picture be looked at upside down. And since that 
date, there has been an increasing indifference to the actual 
maticre of painting, so that to find any painting which could 
give pleasure of the same kind as, say, a piece of lacquer 
or fine glass, has been altogether an exception of the rarest 
kind. 

Whence comes this extraordinary indifference so new 
in the history of art and so disconcerting to the discrimin- 
ating lover of what is materially fine? It is, I think, only 
one aspect of a phenomenon which can be traced in all our 
handiwork. Whether we look at our houses, our furniture, 
our dress, or any of the implements of daily life, we shall 
find in all the evidence of a progressive degradation of the 
actual quality of the material, and accompanied with this 
a progressive loss in the majority of mankind of the power 
to perceive quality, the power to recognise rapidly those 
minute visible distinctions by which we can judge of the 
nature and consistency of objects. These visible differ- 
ences are often very slight, while the significance for the 
imagination and the feelings that depend on their recog- 
nition may ‘be great. Thus in modern “ Art” villas we 
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may see what looks like oak timbering and plaster, but 
what on closer inspection turns out to be merely a thin 
board, stuck on to the plaster front of the house instead of 
a solid support. A succession of such deceptive imitations 
(deceptive only to the untrained eye) in architecture and in 
all the arts has resulted in the growth of a public which 
literally does not notice anything more than the vague 
general impression of objects. I am not here arguing a 
moral point such as Ruskin did in his Seven Lamps of 
Architecture. 1 see no reason why shams should not be 
beautiful, but I merely wish to call attention to the degra- 
dation of the sense of the actual material consistency of 
things as indicated by subtle visual impressions which has 
taken place in the last hundred years. 

That this has something to do with the development of 
machinery is a natural surmise, and probably a correct one, 
though as we have seen in the case of painting it has taken 
place quite as strikingly in a craft where machinery plays 
no direct part. Nor is it at first sight obvious why the 
perfection of machinery should bring about this change, for 
it means primarily merely an increased control of the 
means of production. The potter’s wheel was a machine, 
but it implied the creation, not the destruction of an art. 
The printing press was a machine, but for fifty years after 
its invention it was only used to produce works of real 
artistic beauty. Nor does one see why the substitution of 
mineral or mechanically formed substances for those due to 
organic processes, of iron for wood, or celluloid for bone, 
should necessarily imply loss of beauty. Some of the most 
beautiful substances we know are the result of processes 
of crystallisation acting in circumstances which prevent 
too great a regularity, and I cannot help imagining that if 
ever again the world becomes enamoured of beautiful 
matter it will have at its disposal means for its production 
hitherto unimagined. But for the present the effect of 
scientific perfection of machinery has made altogether in 
the opposite direction. The increased control of the means 
of production has coincided with a curious indifference to 
the beauty of the results. 

Beauty in almost any piece of handiwork is the result 
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of human design acting on the chance dispositions of things, 
using whatever in those chance arrangements is felicitous, 
discarding the superfluous ; but the tendency of machinery 
has been to get rid of chance too entirely, to make surfaces 
that are uniform and dead, instead of surfaces which give one 
at one and the same time the abstract geometrical idea of the 
form and a sense of the conflicting inequality of the material. 

Thus, in the case of glass, the modern shop front is, 
no doubt, a triumph of mechanical skill perfectly adapted 
for the primary object for which it is made, but as mate- 
rial it has no charm, it eludes us altogether; while in 
certain panes of old glass, like those bevelled ones at 
Hampton Court Palace, certain scarcely perceptible in- 
equalities of surface and colour remind us of its existence 
as we look through it, and we get again that delightful 
play of two complementary forces, the inherent nature 
of the material on the one hand and its subordination 
to human purpose on the other, which underlies our 
delight in the products of human handiwork. If we are 
ever to live amid beautiful surroundings once more, ma- 
chinery must be taught to make use of the grain of matter, 
not contradict and override it in search of an abstract and 
geometrical perfection, The American ideal is to make a 
“ fool-proof ” machine—an ideal which implies in the near 
future a race of fools to tend it. Is it not possible to con- 
ceive that the desire for beauty, which is surely innate and 
eternal in the human mind, may reassert itself, and our 
complex modern machinery become like the potter’s wheel, 
the servant of a cunning craftsman, not the master of a 
foolish drudge? 

What is to be hoped for, then, is an increased sensibility 
to the beautiful significance of matter, an increased desire 
on the part of men to surround themselves, not with what 
is merely costly and impressive to a casual glance, but with 
what is precious and desirable, with objects that reveal the 
full splendour and choiceness of their substance only to an 
accustomed and habitual gaze. 

Nothing, perhaps, shows at once the degradation of our 
sensibilities in the past, nor gives better hope for the future, 
in England at least, than the condition of the gilder’s 
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craft. Of all the precious substances with which man has 
loved to surround himself, none has warmed his heart more 
than gold, and as though to prove that his love for it was 
genuine and disinterested, and not merely a miser’s greed, 
he has found how to enjoy its lustre, even its suggestions of 
mass and of malleability—all of which are part of its com- 
fortable message to the eye—to enjoy these without wasteful 
extravagance by discovering the art of gilding ; and there 
are indeed few arts upon which he has expended more care 
or arrived at a greater pitch of perfection. In the later 
middle ages, when the crafts were highly organised, it was 
often a separate craft from the painter’s, and the painter was 
debarred from an amateurish practice of the gilder’s art. He 
was forced to take his altarpiece to the gilder to have his 
gold background laid in for him. And at a time when 
painting also was a highly scientific craft, gilding was no 
less honoured, so that the gilt frame of an altarpiece by 
Botticelli cost more than the painting itself. One might, 
indeed, almost venture the paradox that the decay of 
painting begins when the picture costs more than the frame. 

But to return to the gilder’s art. In the fourteenth to 
fifteenth centuries the tradition of gilding handed down 
from earlier times reached the highest perfection. The 
most elaborate care was spent on the preparation of the 
gesso foundation and its covering of dull red, calculated to 
produce the finest effects of colour in the gold which 
overlaid it. The effect is, to the trained eye, incomparable, 
and no damage to early paintings is more difficult of 
reparation than that effected by the substitution of per- 
functory modern gilding for the sombre glow of a medizval 
gold background. With the growth of the power of 
realisation in painting, gilding gradually sank to an inferior 
craft, and it was only with the French furniture makers of 
the eighteenth century that it again revived, once more to 
sink into complete insignificance in the nineteenth century. 
So great was the ignorance of what constituted beauty of 
quality in a gilt surface, that when Whistler, one of the few 
artists of modern times who had any delicacy or scruple 
about material beauty, decorated the Peacock Room, he was 
satisfied with gilding his surfaces in a way which would 
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have been instantly condemned by a medieval artist, and 
would have provoked the polite contempt of those Oriental 
craftsmen he attempted to imitate. 

From the publication by Mrs. Herringham of an admirable 
annotated translation of the Trattato of Cennino Cennini, 
a fourteenth century book of painter’s receipts, dates a 
revival which one may hope will have far-reaching conse- 
quences. Several ladies, inspired by her teaching, have 
devoted themselves to gilding according to Cennino’s rules, 
with results which are surprising. Gilding done thus is a 
much more laborious and costly process, but the result is 
incomparably superior to the ordinary trade gilding. It has 
at once massiveness, brilliance, and sobriety, and no one 
who has once become sensitive to the difference in quality 
between work produced by this means and that due to 
modern methods would ever again be satisfied with the latter. 

I have insisted thus on gilding, because I believe that 
it is only by encouraging a discriminating and active 
choice of what is materially fine in the products of the 
minor crafts, that people may gradually come to demand of 
the painter that he also shall create, not merely a more or 
less convincing image of things seen, but a beautiful 
substance, a thing which has the material splendour of 
precious stones or lacquer, and which adds to that beauty 
whatever is possible of significant interpretation of nature. 

Before entering further on the question of the technique 
of painting it may be well to meet an objection likely 
enough to arise—the objection of the cultivated layman—that 
technique is the artist’s business, and that he is no more con- 
cerned with how the artist produces a picture than with 
how his cook prepares an aspic. In both cases, the proof 
lies in his enjoyment. My answer is that the taste of the 
public does affect the artist’s work, as the gourmet’s palate 
affects his cook’s methods, and that from a variety of causes 
the taste of the average picture buyer has got so ioe blunted 
that he fails to distinguish those subtler shades of quality 
which make really all the difference. Or, to stick to our 
analogy, his cook, from not being brought to book oc- 
casionally, has drifted into slovenly ways and serves dishes of 
which he would once have been ashamed. Moreover, I do 
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not so much invite him to understand how certain beauties 
are produced as to recognise by a rekindled attention 
whether they are present in a painting or not. 

And for the proper understanding of this question of 
technique, we must revert to our former consideration that 
one element in the beauty of human handiwork lies in the 
conflict between chance and design, a conflict in which 
chance is not so much defeated as made an unconscious 
tributary to its opponent. 

In every medium of expression that the artist has at his 
disposal there is this element of chance ; the actual material 
properties that the medium happens to possess react 
constantly and in the subtlest manner upon the artist, and 
claim their share in the ultimate work of art. It is 
only when there is this perfect co-operation, this final 
harmony between chance and design, that we get full 
beauty ; beauty which cannot come by a forceful and insen- 
sitive contradiction of the essential nature of the material in 
which the artist works. Something analogous to this may 
be found in the effect of rhyme in poetry, where the 
chance of one word rhyming with another is the very 
element out of which the creator produces his finest effects. 
From the point of view of technique, Keats’ phrase “to 
trace their shadows with the magic hand of chance” is 
pregnant. And as Keats admitted that the accident of 
thyme helped him to ideas, so in the art of design even the 
artist’s vision of nature may be modified by the medium he 
uses, 

In all the complex factors which go to make a work of 
art what it is, which make it expressive for us of such 
a wide horizon of human experience, this of the chance 
properties of matter must not be lost sight of. We are 
accustomed to extol the unerring certainty of the master’s 
hand, but in proportion as the hand that draws is masterly 
will it be sensitive to the slightest variations of friction 
between the point and the surface, and adapt itself to them. 
And unconsciously this reaction will affect his vision, so that 
he chooses for expression a different set of facts in the thing 
seen according to the material in which he works. The 
clinging of the silver-point to the prepared surface will 
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impose a slow unaccented line, perfectly fitted for that 
intimate and continuous exploration of the exact form of a 
contour throughout its whole length, which is the striking 
characteristic of primitive design. The easier movement of 
chalk over the surface of paper, the difference in intensity 
of colour produced by pressure on the point, induces such 
an accented and flowing line, more unified and more 
summary, as we find in Andrea del Sarto’s Sanguines. The 
pen again for beautiful expression inclines the hand to a 
more rapid stroke, and artists like Raphael adapted their 
view of nature perfectly to its requirements, giving not so 
much acomplete account of the contour as rapid and subtly 
adjusted indications. 

I have taken the simplest modes of expression as those 
in which it is easiest to see the effect of the material 
element on design, and in all of these the precise quality of 
the material is of the utmost importance. Cennino Cennini 
tells us elaborately how to prepare paper for the silver-point. 
One has to begin by gathering up the chicken bones under 
the dining-room table, and grinding them to a fine powder. 
I do not say that chicken bones obtained in some other way 
might not do equally well, or that his frequent direction to 
the artist to leave a concoction while he says one pater- 
noster and three aves need be followed literally, but in all 
the forms of artistic expression which I have described, the 
modern indifference to quality of material has led to a loss 
of the chances of beauty. Above all, the artists’ colourman 
with his ingenious imitations, which are “equal” to the 
original, have led the artist astray. The native black and 
red Italian chalks are difficult to obtain and variable in 
quality, so the colourman has compounded imitation sticks 
of chalk which are absolutely reliable and of even grain, 
but which have not got just that vitality of colour and tone 
which makes all the difference. Moreover, the modern artist 
will look in vain for a good paper, whether for drawing or 
for wash. A hard mechanical perfection of surface, or an 
imitation of the grain naturally resulting from proper 
manufacture, subsequently impressed, render modern paper, 
especially that made purposely for artists, unsympathetic and 
unsuitable. The toughness, the absorbency, the hardness, 
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and the grain of paper, have all been profoundly modified 
by modern processes of manufacture, and so far as the artist 
is concerned all for the worse. It would be quite impossible 
to produce on modern water-colour paper the effects of 
pure translucent wash which we find in a Girtin or a 
Cotman. 

And with the change of material has coincided a change 
of aim. The water-colour drawing has become the water- 
colour painting, a thing produced by washing in and then 
sponging out, stippling and scrubbing, till at last the 
unwilling and by now completely characterless material has 
yielded a result comparable to an oil painting—a result in 
which beauty of material has been entirely sacrificed to com- 
pleteness of representation. When this is framed with a 
glaring and equally characterless gold mount, it will do almost 
as well as an oil painting and probably will cost less. 

But again, in England at least, there are signs of a 
re-awakened scrupulosity, a revived regard for the inevit- 
able conditions of beautiful expression. At a recent show 
of work by a young artist, the Hon. Neville Lytton, were 
to be seen drawings in silver-point, in chalk, and in wash 
which, whatever failings they may have had in other 
respects, were all wrought out with a keen sense of what is 
fine in the material basis of expression. The water-colours 
were real water-colour drawings, in which the rendering of 
nature was carried just as far as the material in hand and 
the artist’s power could go, and no further. He had stayed 
his hand at the point where beauty of quality would 
have been sacrificed to an unnecessary completeness of 
representation. 

In oil painting, beautiful quality is infinitely more 
difficult of attainment than in any other medium. One fre- 
quently hears students and amateurs, impressed solely with 
the idea of art as representation and not as beautiful 
creation, speak of oil painting as so easy because you can 
always alter and re-paint. There could not be a more 
serious mistake ; and the fact that it should ever be made 
shows how completely the tradition of oil painting has 
died out from our art schools. Oil painting was practised 
for many centuries as a scientific, elaborate, and highly 
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difficult technique, before the disastrous discovery was 
made that even if you took no trouble in laying on the 
paint, if you painted anyhow, you could yet produce a 
certain verisimilitude to natural effects. And as about the 
middle of the nineteenth century the desire for verisimili- 
tude in art had grown to absurd proportions, the medium 
which by its misuse could best pander to the taste became, 
par excellence, the medium of artistic expression, and the 
word artist synonymous with one who maltreated oil 
pigment. The monstrous yearly exhibitions, with all 
their grotesque apparatus of catchpenny sentimental and 
anecdotic nonsense, have completed the decay, and now one 
could wish for nothing better from an artistic and omni- 
potent Kaiser, than the total prohibition of oil painting for 
at least twenty years. 

In the matter of oil painting, it is a case of corruptio 
optimi pessima ; it is just in the quality which gives it its 
dangerous power to minister to a desire for vulgar verisimili- 
tude that the great advantage, and at the same time, the 
supreme difficulty, of oil painting lies. For it is not the 
complete realisation of form in its full relief that is bad, but 
its realisation by means of what is trivial, instead of what has 
significance for the cultivated imagination. And oil paint- 
ing has to an extraordinary extent the power of suggesting 
full relief. Other mediums allow of partial reticences, but 
oil painting is inexorable, since a single touch sets a key of 
complete realisation which cannot be departed from. So 
it is that Oriental artists to whom the contour has always 
meant more than the solid relief of things, have never relin- 
quished water-colour in favour of oil, though they have 
known of it now for some centuries. 

Thus, to combine complete realisation of form with 
beauty of quality becomes the problem of oil painting. It 
has been solved in innumerable ways, each of which may 
claim some particular advantages. It might weary the 
reader to hear of these in detail, but in all we find a high 
degree of manual dexterity and a scientific use of the 
infinitely varying properties of the medium. The medieval 
artists who first began to use oil paint were already accus- 
tomed to tempera. They bought their colours in powder,— 
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the ground up earths of Siena and Umbria, or crushed /apis 
lazuli.—and they were accustomed to “temper” these 
according to the needs of the particular work in hand, 
mixing the powder with very weak size for water-colour 
drawings—the notion of the modernness of water-colour is 
one of the most inexplicable legends of art—mixing them 
with yolk of egg for their altarpieces, or with white of egg 
for decorative work. Oil was to them only a new “temper” 
with which to mix the powder colours, a temper with very 
remarkable properties and difficulties all its own. But the 
learnt its properties in relation to each colour, learned the 
particular way that each pigment behaved, the personal 
equation, so to speak, which distinguished each one, and 
thereby came to learn how to get out of each its finest 
material excellence. Again, here, the artist’s colourman has 
stepped in between the artist and a knowledge of his 
materials, till the modern painter almost believes, like the 
Cockney child who thinks that milk grows in a can, that 
paint grows in little lead tubes ; and he attaches a kind of 
superstitious reverence to the particular mixture that his 
colourman thinks fit to supply him with; so that some 
teachers insist as an important doctrine that their students 
shall not use any medium with the paint they squeeze out 
on their palettes, but work as best they may with the par- 
ticular consistency that this happens to possess, instead of 
controlling it suitably to their purpose. 

As in the other methods of expression, so even in oil 
painting there seems a hope of a renewed attempt at scien- 
tific treatment. The tradition is not indeed so long dead 
or so difficult of recovery but that one may hope for a 
return to more scientific methods. The great master whose 
loss we have so recently deplored was old enough to have 
been brought up in a tradition which, though declining, 
was still sound ; and by the study of Italian masters he ac- 
quired a knowledge of technique which enabled him to 
produce such a work as the Life’s I//ustons at the Tate Gal- 
lery, a work in which precisely those beauties of quality are 
evident, which one seeks for in vain in later art, even in 
later works, by the same hand. But among younger men 
the same ideas of scrupulosity in the choice of material, and 
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of control of the varied possibilities of expression, are here 
and there refreshingly apparent. One may cite in particular 
the work of Mr. Ricketts and Mr. C. Shannon, and again 
certain singularly felicitous passages in the painting of Mr. 
Neville Lytton. I would not say, therefore, that these are 
our greatest artists ; it so happens that at the present time — 
few have awakened to any sense of their responsibility to 
material, and some of our most talented painters are working 
in quite opposite directions and succeeding, in spite of hap- 
hazard and unmethodical technique in expressing beautiful 
aspects of nature; but I believe in the long run people 
will come to cherish more and more whatever has this 
permanently satisfying quality of material beauty, and prefer 
to have on their walls even what is in some respects tenta- 
tive and incomplete, if it only possesses this endearing 
quality to the eye of fine material and choice texture, rather 
than the most startling reproductions of nature wrought in a 
coarse or unsympathetic substance. But if this Epicureanism 
of the eye is ever to affect the great mass of painting it will 
come about most probably from an improvement in the minor 


crafts and an increased susceptibility on the part of the 
public to the finer shades of distinction between what is 
sound and solid in workmanship, or noble in material, and 
those clever imitations of these qualities by which they have 
so long been dazzled and deceived. 
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T the end of June, two years ago, Samuel Butler, the 

author of Erewhon, satirist, scholar, musician, art 
critic, and philosopher, died at the age of sixty-seven ; and 
the world stopped a => or two to notice that it had lost an 
original and much-gifted man. His death almost syn- 
chronised with that of two other men, who had figured 
far more prominently in the public eye, Lord Acton, and a 
Royal personage, whose presence must have always been an 
event of thrilling importance, but whose name nearly all 
who see this page will have probably forgotten. The leading 
articles plaited together the three texts, which the lives of 
the three men afforded, in their usual dexterous fashion, and 
came to the conclusion that it was a pity so talented a man 
as Samuel Butler had not done more. 

The truth is that the difficulty of writing about him 
lies in the fact that he has done so much. 

To publishers and public he remained all his life long a 
one-book-man, the author of Erewhon ; a reputation which 
the appearance of Erewhon Revisited, a year before his 
death, only refurbished. Erewhon was published in 1872. 
The intervening twenty-nine years were spent in writing 
thirteen books (The Way of all Flesh, a novel, and a volume 
of Essays have been published posthumously), which brought 
him little fame and no money. He bore this better than 
most authors have borne it; for he knew his work had 
been done as well as he could do it, and he believed that a 
man with a true vocation for the arts, by writing or 
painting, or composing to please himself and a few friends 
whom he thinks particularly well of, secures the best 
chance of producing that which others will continue to 
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take pleasure in after his death. Still, he felt neglected, and 
like most writers with any humanity about them, he would 
have been glad to cash part of his draft on fame, if that 
could have been done without surrendering the dearest 
privilege of an author, of saying exactly what he thought. 

“The older I grow,” he wrote, “the more convinced | 
become of the folly and credulity of the public ; but at the 
same time the harder do I see it is to impose one’s-self upon 
that folly or credulity.” He felt that his generation had 
mis-prized the bulk of his work. What this work amounted 
to cannot be better set down than by giving an extract from 
his note-book, in which he enumerates his own “ finds,” an 
extract which will serve the purpose, too, of introducing to 
the reader a mind at once whimsical, various, and tenaci- 
ously independent. I have added in italics the names of 
the books in which the subjects are principally dealt with. 

“‘My finds, such as they are, have all of them been a 
kind of picking up sovereigns that were lying about the 
street. They none of them were the result of research or 
any severe study, though they have generally given me 
plenty to do in the way of study, as soon as I got hold of 
them. I take it the most interesting, or whatever the least 
offensive word may be, have been :— 

(1) The emphasising of the analogies between crime 
and disease (Erewhon, 1872). 

(2) The emphasising the analogies between the deve- 
lopment of the organs of our bodies and those which are 
not incorporate with our bodies, and which we call tools or 
machines (Erewhon and Luck or Cunning ? 1886). 

(3) The clearing up the history of the events in con- 
nection with the death, or rather crucifixion of Jesus Christ, 
and a reasonable explanation of the belief on the part of the 
founders of Christianity that their Master had risen from 
the dead (The Fair Haven, 1873). 

(4) The perception that personal identity cannot be 
denied between parents and offspring without at the same 
time denying it between the different ages, and hence 
moments, in the life of the individual—and as a corollary 
on this the ascription of the phenomena of heredity to the 
same source as those of memory (Life and Habit, 1877). 
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5) The tidying up of the earlier history of Evolution 
(Evolution, Old and New, 1879). 

(6) The exposure of the hollowness and insincerity of 
the late Charles Darwin and his parasites (Passim). 

(7) The perception of the principle that led organic life 
to split up into two main divisions, animal and vegetable 
(Life and Habit). 

(8) The perception that if the kinetic theory is held 
good, our thought of a thing, whatever that thing may be, 
is in reality an exceedingly weak dilution of the actual thing 
itself. (This last I have not fully developed.) (Luck or 
Cunning ?) 

(9) The restitution to Gentile Bellini of his portrait of 
himself and his brother, and the finding of five other portraits 
of these two painters (Article not reprinted). 

(10) The restoration to Holbein of the drawing in the 
Basle Museum called “ La Danse” (Article not reprinted). 

(11) The unearthing of Tabachetti and Paracca, with the 
discovery of a life-sized statue of Leonardo da Vinci by 
Gandenzio Ferrari (Ex Voto, 1888). 

(12) The finding out that the Odyssey was written at 
Trapani; the clearing up of the entire topography of the 
poem ; and the, as it seems to me, demonstration that the 
poem was written by a woman and not by a man (The 
Authoress of the Odyssey, 1897). 

“JT am not going to argue that they are all, as I do not 
doubt, sound,” he adds ... “but as long as it was 
possible to resist, I resisted. ...” “I never went in 
search of any one of my theories ; I never knew what it 
was going to be till I had found it; they came and found 
me, not I them.” 

It will be seen at a glance that it is impossible to discuss 
or even to expound these theories in a short space. Some 
of them require the careful tessellating of minute fragments 
of evidence before they assume even a surface plausibility, 
while others rest on the debatable boundary ground, off 
which scientists and philosophers are still warning each 
other with mutual recriminations. 

I will only attempt to discuss the author of these theories 
asa man of letters and a satirist, and touch on the theories 
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themselves only so far as they confirmed his instinctive judg- 
ments. As a master of irony he was admitted, by the few who 
read his books, to be without rival among contemporaries, 
and as a satirist he will continue to live in the words and 
deeds of others, whatever value his successors in the various 
fields of biology, scholarship, Biblical criticism and connois- 
seurship may ultimately allow to his contributions towards 
their several studies. 

A man of letters’ title to respect, and his claim upon 
the gratitude of the world rest on the fact that he has im- 
pressed his views on things in general—a vague, precarious 
ground for such a claim ; but one which is often surpris- 
ingly readily admitted for a short space of time. Butler’s 
views and criticisms, however, were apparently too freakish, 
uncompromising, and iconoclastic to please the public, though 
nearly all of them can be shown to have sprung from one 
main principle, or instinctive attitude towards experience, 
which since he was as much philosopher as humorist, he 
was always seeking to support by reasons and analogies. He 
published a trilogy of books, half-scientific, half-philo- 
sophical in character, which were ostensibly concerned with 
the problems of Evolution, but contained besides much 
ethical and metaphysical reflection, and the reasoned justifi- 
cation of his instinctive belief. These three books, Life and 
Habit, Unconscious Memory, and Luck or Cunning ? he there- 
fore not unnaturally regarded as perhaps the most important 
part of his life’s work. But his contemporaries did not 
agree with him. 

All his theories did for him, was to get him into the 
hottest of hot water with the respective authorities in each 
subject, and a general reputation of being a clever crank, who 
neglected his proper function,when he left off writing satirical 
fiction and tried seriously to convince. He complained 
that his opponents were always telling him to lash the follies 
of the age, “ just as if it was not this that I was doing in 
writing about themselves.” In the preface to Luck or 
Cunning ? he assured the public that he believed his theories 
to be as important as theories can be, which do not involve 
money or bodily inconvenience. After this it was useless to 
protest that he was serious ; the books were amusing, and 
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in addition the public do not expect to meet with the ad- 
mission at the beginning of a serious book, that anything 
can be more important than what it contains. A preface 
should be equivalent to the pulling of a very long face, or 
stamped with that modesty which is supposed to be the 
surest indication of genius. He was simply labelled as a 
kind of Columbus of mare’s-nests, whose claim to fame, 
apart from his first book, rested on the discovery that 
Darwin was an impostor and that Homer was a woman ; 
and above all as an author with whom there was no knowing 
where you were, whose irony was so extreme that you could 
never tell when he was laughing at you and when he was 
laughing at himself. His writings certainly gave some 
colour to these suspicions. 

Erewhon had been followed by an ironical defence of 
Christianity, entitled a4 Fair Haven, into which the critics 
of several religious papers unwarily sailed, and grate- 
fully dropped anchor; and in all his books, however serious 
he was about the theories propounded, he was always quite 
as serious in his sense of their humorous consequences. Not 
only were they startling, original, and sometimes far-fetched ; 
but the author himself evidently enjoyed the paradoxes which 
followed from them. Now when a man sets out on the 
tremendous task of thinking correctly, even though he 
takes, as he must, the process itself seriously, it is be- 
wildering to find him amused at the results. In most 
philosophies, if ridden to the bitter end, there are innu- 
merable clashings between logic and common sense, which 
might provoke the humorist. But most philosophers on 
these occasions contrive to keep their countenances. When 
Leibnitz discovered that his nose was composed of a number 
of spiritual beings, each with its own peculiar view of the 
universe, nothing he wrote showed that he felt the least sur- 
prise ; but Butler never could resist the humour of conclu- 
sions, which he could not help accepting once he had started 
on enquiry. 

Scattered up and down his books are aphorisms to the 
effect that a man whose mind is of the right temper must 
be certain in spite of uncertainty, and uncertain in spite of 
certainty, which in practice comes to something very like 
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having a sense of humour ; for nothing is more character- 
istic of humour than its power of holding together, at the 
same moment, the profound and nomen ee aspects of a 
thing, which cannot both be quite true. Pending complete 
explanations, there is hardly any other faculty for which there 
is more reason to be grateful. It is the one way of serving God 
and Mammon with dignity, and that the whole duty of Man 
lay in serving both, Butler was never tired of urging, what- 
ever his main theme might be, and of illustrating with all 
the power of his wit and sarcasm. 

The principle which underlay all his judgments, which 
directed his sympathies and his scorn, and dictated his 
opinions on individuals, politics, education, poetry, art, 
religion, and on the value of life itself, was a belief rooted 
deep in his nature, deeper than the soil of the average mind 
allows, that compromise is the guide of life, with its 
corollary surtout point de zele. Though apparently the most 
freakish of critics, in fact he was most consistent. Absolutely 
consistent he was not, or he would have come under the 
condemnation of his precept, which is a practical injunction 
of inconsistency ; but in that he came dangerously near 
doing so lay his weakness. Many of his judgments in art, 
in literature, and in life would have been truer had he been 
inconsistent enough to admire more the uncompromising in 
all three,—the work of Michael Angelo, Plato, Milton, 
Beethoven, Wordsworth, and others whom he used to dismiss 
with a few curt words of humorous depreciation, so unfair, 
yet spoken with such gravity, that most of those he 
addressed supposed him to be merely ironical; had he seen 
more to respect, too, in the honester kind of common prig, 
whose vice is that, in spite of eye-openers, he continues to 
believe that he can be always what no doubt he is some- 
times. On the more virulent type of prig, who deliberately 
tampers with his natural vision, sticks to it that others can 
be always what they are sometimes, and insists upon treating 
them accordingly, Butler had no mercy. He chuckles over 
the quandaries into which their hallucinatory self-esteem 
continually lands them, and when it goes further and leads 
them to make harmless people miserable, he scourges them. 

He has satirised the type in the Rev. Theobald in 
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The Way of All Flesh in circumstances which roused his 
fiercest indignation, when the victim is a child, and the 
prig is a father, to whom the victim is compelled, by 
inexperience, to look for the truth about himself and 
others. It makes no difference that the prig is well in- 
tentioned. Ernest’s home is paved with good intentions. 
He is taught to see things as they are not ; and tortured 
and cramped because his own nature and human nature are 
what they are. “ Yet, it was not much that was wanted. 
To make no mysteries when Nature has made none, to 
bring his conscience under something like reasonable con- 
trol, to give Ernest his head a little more, to ask fewer 
questions, and to give him pocket money with a desire that 
it should be spent on menus plaisirs. ‘Call. that not much 
indeed,’ laughed Ernest, as 1 read him what I have just 
written, ‘why it is the whole duty of a father, but it is 
the mystery making which is the worst evil. If people 
would dare to speak to one another unreservedly, there 
would be a good deal less sorrow in the world a hundred 
years hence.” 

This want of candour, which begins in the conscience, 
and is the result of aiming beyond what is possible, Butler 
thought the cause of so much unnecessary misery in the 
world, that it seemed to him to matter little what a man 
did so long as he did not fail in this respect. ‘ So long as 
a man tells no lies to himself and is kind,” he used to say, 
“he may lie and lie and lie and yet not be untrue to any 
man.” In the imaginary Memoir prefixed to a Fair Haven, 
Pickard Owen breaks out in the following tirade :— 


Oh! if men would but leave off lying to themselves! Ir they would 
but believe in the sacredness of their own likes and dislikes, and exercise their 
moral discrimination, making it clear to themselves what it is they really love 
and venerate. There is no such enemy to mankind as moral cowardice. A 
downright vulgar, self-interested, and unblushing liar is a higher being than 
the moral cur whose likes and dislikes are at the beck and call of bullies that 
stand between him and his own soul; such a creature gives up the most 
sacred of all his rights for something more unsubstantial than a mess of 
potage—a mental serf too abject even to know that he is being wronged, 
whose jejune timidity and want of vitality are thus omnipresent in the most 
secret chambers of his heart. We can forgive a man for almost any falsehood 
provided we feel that he was under strong temptation, and well knew that he 
was deceiving. He has done wrong—still we can understand it, and he may 
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yet have some useful stuff about him—but what can we feel towards one who 
for a small motive tells lies to himself and does not know that he is lying? 
What useless, rotten fig-wood lumber must not such a thing be made of, and 
what lies will then not come out of it, falling in every direction upon all who 
come within its reach, The common self-deceiver of modern society is a 
more dangerous and contemptible object than almost any ordinary felon, 
a matter upon which those who do not deceive themselves need no 
enlightenment. 


The most serious fault that Butler had to find with the 
Erewhonians, whom the reader cannot help feeling he pre- 
ferred on the whole to his morality-ridden countrymen, was 
their total lack of the candour that they showed towards 
each other where their moral defects were concerned, when 
they spoke or thought their diseases. These topsy-turvey 
theories showed a respect for the facts which mould us and 
punish us if we neglect them, which reaped its reward ; 
the Erewhonians were a comely, good-humoured race ; but 
this defect spoilt them. Mrs. Nosnibor and her eldest 
daughter are not agreeable ; nor is the poor lady, who was 
compelled to keep up a transparent blind of being a slave 
to drink, in order to cover the fact that her constitution was 
not all that could be desired. The hero attempted timidly 
to persuade the fair Erewhonian with whom he was in love 
that “if anyone had a headache, he ought within reason- 
able limits to say so at once,” and to retire to his own bed- 
room, and take a pill without everyone’s looking grave, and 
tears being shed and all the rest of it. “As it was, even 
upon hearing it whispered that somebody else was subject 
to headaches, a whole company must look as though they 
had never had a headache in their lives.” But this he found 
shocked her too much. Of all the Erewhonians the higher 
Ydgrunites pleased the narrator most. They worshipped a 
goddess, who was the counterpart of our Mrs. Grundy. 
These Grundyites never hesitated to compromise on any 
point, and were a sensible, dignified, well-begotten set of 
people who knew perfectly well when they were doing so ; 
yet they too were tainted with a want of candour, for they 
never told the weaker brethren what they really thought, 

1 The Erewhonians punished diseases as we punish crimes ; while sins 


and moral lapses were regarded as illnesses, and handed over to the treatment 
of moral “ straiteners,” who resembled our family practitioners, 
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or why they thought it, and therefore they did nothing 
to undermine the cant about the unspeakable infamy of 
labouring under physical defects. 

Butler did tell the world what he really thought, and he 
took the greatest pains to tell it as well as he. possibly 
could :—that he succeeded in telling it well there can 
be no doubt at all: how far he was right is another 
question. But no honest man can deny that during nine- 
tenths of his life he shares Butler’s opinion that compromise 
is the guide of life ; and that being the case, it is better to 
know that you are a compromiser than to cheat yourself 
into the opinion that you are always really acting up to the 
most thorough-going heroic principles ; though that belief 
may add a zest to action, and when energetically professed 
catch a great deal of admiration. That it might be neces- 
sary occasionally to be heroic he was ready to admit; but 
that a man should seek out such occasions or take life in 
a way which makes them frequent, was a proceeding he 
viewed with the greatest suspicion. One day he saw a fly 
alight on the milk-skin of his cup of hot coffee :— 


He perceived his extreme danger, and I noted with what ample strides 
and almost supermuscan effort he struck across the surface and made for 
the edge of the cup.... As I watched him I fancied that so supreme 
a moment of difficulty and danger might leave him with an increase of 
moral and physical power, which might even descend in some measure to 
his offspring. But surely he would not have got the increased moral 
power if he could have helped it, and he will not knowingly again alight 
upon another cup of hot coffee. The more I see the more sure I am 
that it does not matter why people do the right thing so long only as they 
do it, nor why they may have done the wrong, if they have done it. 


The prig, the zealot, and the pundit, literary, scientific, 
or cleric, were the dragons he set out to slay, and his im- 
placable animosity in pursuit had not a little of the knight 
errantry he deprecated in others. And in contrast to these 
types, the people he liked best were those who keep green 
and fresh in this old world, who, like the Italian peasants, 
take even their sorrows a/legramente, who do not go about 
and up and down the earth discontented because they 
cannot find anything they can take as seriously as they 
want to take something, whose “consciences are not always 
jabbering,” who “do not lie awake thinking of their sins,” 
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who naturally turn towards happiness without theorising 
about right or wrong, and are withal kind and affectionate, 
energetic and easy, who live under grace and not under 
law, who, according to him, understand how to live so 
well that they have ceased to be conscious of their know- 
ledge, and cannot talk about it. In Life and Habit, he 
argued, on the analogy of learning an art such as playing 
the piano, that all knowledge, as soon as it becomes perfect, 
becomes unconscious— 


With clever people—the people who know that they know—it is much 
as with the members of the aa Corinthian Church, to whom St. Paul 
wrote, that if they looked their numbers over, they would not find many 
wise, nor powerful, nor well-born people among them. Dog-fanciers tell us 
that performing dogs never carry their tails ; such dogs have eaten of the tree 
of knowledge, and are convinced of sin accordingly—they know that they 
know things, in respect of which, therefore, they are no longer under grace, 
but under law, and they have yet so much grace left as to be ashamed. So 
with the human clever dog; he may speak with the tongues of men and 
angels, but so long as he knows that he knows, his tail will droop. .. . 
Principles, as their name implies, are of an elementary character, suitable for 
beginners only, and he who has so little mastered them, as to have occasion to 
refer to them consciously, is out of place in the society of well-educated 
people, 


His attitude was the same towards art and literature. 
Most of the failures of modern art and modern writing, as 
of modern morals, he attributed to the attempt to be 
always consciously soaring, to the refusal to kiss the 
earth. 


“ No artist,” he writes in the Authoress of the Odyssey, “can reach 
an ideal higher than his own best actual environment. Trying to 
materially improve upon that with which he or she is fairly familiar, 
inevitably ends in failure. It is only adjuncts that may be arranged and varied 
—the essence may be taken or left, but it must not be tampered with. The 
attempt to take nature and be content with her save in respect of details, 
which after all are unimportant, leads to Donatello, Giovanni Bellini, 
Holbein, Rembrandt, and De Hooghe—the attempt to improve upon her 
leads straight to Michael Angelo and the barocco, to Turner and the modern 
drop scene.” 


From a religious man or a philosopher, his first demand 
was that he should hold his faith in such a way that, if 
occasion demanded it, he could deny it gracefully and easily 
in the cause of charity. Of Lord Beaconsfield he wrote, 
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thinking also of himself, that “earnestness was his great 
danger, but that if he did not quite overcome it (as, indeed, 
who can ?— it is the last enemy that shall be subdued), he 
managed to veil it with a fair amount of success.” And of 
Christianity, ‘‘ What is the kernel of the nut? Surely 
common sense and cheerfulness, with unflinching opposition 
to the charlatanisms and Pharisaisms of a man’s own times. 
The essence of Christianity lies neither in dogma, nor yet 
in an abnormally holy life ; but in faith in an unseen world, 
in doing one’s duty, in speaking the truth, in finding the 
true life rather in others than in one’s self, and in the 
certain hope that he who loses his life on these behalfs 
finds more than he has lost.” Shakespeare he loved above 
all authors, partly, one suspects, because Shakespeare is the 
surest refuge from the saints, but mainly because he felt 
him to be a lover of all sorts and conditions of men, who 
applied no rigid test to merit. In the music of Handel 
he found the same quality ; and these two, together with 
Homer, remained his gods through life. 

There is hardly a better test of an author’s seriousness 
if his love of paradox has brought it into question, than his 
never changing his underlying principles, and if this is ap- 
plied to Butler there can be no doubt that he was the exact 
opposite of the character general opinion took him to be. 
On all his works, even those dealing with the most 
specialised topics, scientific or artistic, he has left the stamp 
of himself; but in his novel, The Way of All Flesh, the 
reader comes into closest contact with his mind, as it acted 
and reacted among the ordinary surroundings of life. How 
far it is auto-biographical is not for us to determine. It was 
given to the public as fiction, and as fiction it must be 
accepted ; but there is certainly no character with whom 
the author would have felt more sympathy than he does 
with its hero. Enrnest’s history is that of a boy, who owing 
to the unconscious hypocrisy of his parents and of all who 
have authority over him, starts life as prig, and who is freed 
at last from his priggishness by the sweet uses of adversity. 

The lives of most satirists, whatever the particular inci- 
dents may be, probably have a close a to Ernest’s story. 
The satirist starts life with a greater stock of honesty than 
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that with which nature endows most of us, and he probably 
begins by being also more modest. Because others are mum 
about their own deficiencies, when he would have felt bound 
to warn them against his, he begins by thinking very badly 
of himself, and fancies that others must be without reproach. 
And so he grows up till the strain and humiliation of 
trying to be what he supposes others are is more than he 
can stand, and he rebels ; then he probably discovers that 
the real difference between himself and those he thought so 
much superior lay in the greater degree of confidence, 
which he had instinctively felt to be due from one human 
being to another. After that discovery he is likely to 
mistrust, and detest when it is in authority, any man or 
doctrine which smacks of the ideal, 

From the quotations given, it will be seen that Butler 
was a frank and consistent hedonist—who held that com- 
promise in practice was the only sure guide to happiness. 
He satirised our virtues rather than our vices, which in 
some respects, as embodied in individuals, are as badly in 
need of satire. The description he gives of Ernest’s book 
fits his own work very well. “The book rang with the 
courage alike of conviction and of an entire absence of 
conviction ; it appeared to be the work of men who had 
a rule-of-thumb way of steering between iconoclasm on the 
one hand and credulity on the other; who cut Gordian 
knots as a matter of course when it suited their con- 
venience ; who shrank from no conclusion in theory, nor 
from any want of logic in practice, so long as they were 
illogical of malice prepense, and for what they held to 
be sufficient reason. The conclusions were conservative, 
quietistic, comforting. The arguments by which they 
were reached were taken from the most advanced writers 
of the day. All that these people contended for was 
granted them, but the fruits of victory were for the most 
part handed over to those already in possession.” 

D. MacCartuy 
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HE “affaire Loisy” in France and the Beeby case in 

England have at least this in common, that they both 
raise in a definite and striking way, in two of the great 
Churches of Christendom, the question how far clergymen 
shall be allowed to go in using their free judgment in 
questions of Christian history. Otherwise there is no great 
likeness between the brilliant French controversialist who 
has so profoundly impressed the Liberal Roman Catholics of 
France and England and the solitary clergyman who has 
been driven from his living by the Bishop of Worcester, on 
the definite ground that he does not accept as history one of 
the clauses of the Apostles’ Creed. ‘The whole question of 
the relations between doctrine and history, especially the 
history contained in the Gospels, is one of the most serious 
of the many difficult problems which now confront the 
Christian Church, and in England in particular it demands 
solution, or at least the acceptance of a working com- 
promise. 

Let us begin with a brief recapitulation of the facts as 
regards M. Loisy and the Roman Church. M. Loisy, who 
has been for many years a successful teacher in religious 
seminaries, noted alike for his pellucid style and the simple 
straightforward gravity of his character, determined to make 
a thorough study of some of the great German works on 
the New Testament, the dissolvent force of which had been 
felt even in the Roman fold, in order that he might frame 
a complete answer to them. His course of reading led him 
to an unexpected result. He became convinced that how- 
ever the great Liberal theologians of Germany might have 
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gone astray here and there the general results which they 
had reached in regard to the Gospels could not be rejected, 
unless one were prepared to throw aside as valueless the 
whole of modern critical method and historic research. If 
the books of the New Testament were to be criticised at 
all, they must be criticised by the methods the value of 
which in the case of other ancient historians was not denied 
by any competent scholar. And if these methods were 
valid they established beyond dispute the main theses of the 
Liberal critics, such as that the Fourth Gospel is not historic 
in the same sense as the other three, that even the synoptic 
writers mingled with their work much which had no rela- 
tion to actual fact, and took the colour of their narratives 
in part from the experiences of the rising Church, that the 
book of Acts is full of “ tendency,” and that single passages 
of Scripture must be carefully analysed in connection with 
the circumstances of the time before they can be used for 
purposes of evidence. 

M. Loisy is one of those whom even the training of 
the Roman seminaries cannot make blind to the nature of 
historic evidence. But yet he remained loyal at heart to 
the general teaching of his Church. Unable to sacrifice 
either his conscience as a scholar or his fealty to the Church 
and its living Head, he adopted, perhaps in a more extreme 
form than has ever been before accepted, the view that the 
provinces of Christian history and of Christian doctrine lie 
altogether apart, that the history is purely a matter for 
impartial scientific investigation, while the doctrine is set 
forth from time to time in an authoritative way to bind 
believers, by the Church which represents on earth her 
divine Head. Speaking of himself he says,’ “ Il avait utilisé 
les Evangiles comme documents d@’histoire, selon les garanties 
que présentent des divers éléments qui y sont entrés ; il 
ne touchait pas au dogme de l’inspiration biblique, ni a 
lautorité qui appartient a l’Eglise pour Tinterprétation 
dogmatique de I’Ecriture. II s’était efforcé de peindre la 
physionomie historique du Sauveur ; il ne formulait aucune 
Aéhnition touchant le rapport transcendant du Christ avec 
la Divinité. Il avait analysé l’enseignement de Jésus touchant 

1 Autour d’un petit livre, p. viii. 
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le royaume des cieux et son prochain avéenement ; il n’en 
tirait aucune conclusion par rapport a la question théolo- 
gique de la science du Christ,” and so on. 

This is not a suitable occasion for entering into any 
detailed criticism of M. Loisy’s views. He thinks it 
possible to combine perfect freedom in historic research 
with obedience to the Church in the acceptance of doctrine. 
Unfortunately, the authorities of the Roman Church do not 
see their way towards accepting this distinction. The con- 
demnation of the views of the Abbé, though not put forth 
in the most rigid form, is yet quite decisive, and M. Loisy 
has found that it is not easy to argue with the masters of so 
many legions. For myself, though I greatly admire the 
courage of the Abbé, and am fully agreed with him as to 
the principles of historic criticism, I think that he carries 
his distinction between the secularity of history and the 
sacredness of doctrine to an impossible length. We cannot 
with such rigidity distinguish between the history of 
Christianity as a matter of scientific investigation and 
doctrine as a matter of faith. If we apply the test of 
historic criticism to the early history of Christianity, we 
must on similar grounds, though doubtless with less startling 
results, apply logical and philosophic criticism to the state- 
ments of doctrine. Those statements are, as everyone 
knows, couched in language belonging to Greek philosophy, 
and they assume the truth of certain psychological views 
which would not pass muster with our modern professors. 
Nor can criticism stop short even at the form, the outward 
expression, of Christian doctrine; its very substance also 
calls for consideration. If doctrine had from the first been 
only the expression of the highest life of the Church, it 
might be above criticism, at all events to professed Christians. 
But it is certain that many baser elements were mingled 
with the better, concessions to popular superstition, imperial 
politics, local jealousies. 

The fact is that both the biographies of the Founder of 
Christianity and early Church doctrine were formed at the 
same time to embody similar impulses and purposes. If 
we subject the one to documentary criticism, we must 
subject the other to psychological and philosophical criticism, 
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Our appeal in both cases, if we go behind ecclesiastic 
authority, must be to fact and modern critical method. 
If, as is often the case both in regard to history and 
doctrine, fact and critical method do not help us, because 
the matter in question is beyond their limits, those who are 
really attached to a particular Church will probably have 
no difficulty in accepting the decision of that Church. 

But whether or not this be the ultimate truth of the 
matter, it cannot be doubted that at present historic criticism 
has gained a far stronger hold on the leading teachers of all 
the Churches than has religious psychology. And there is 
a good reason for this, the reason that in our days no one 
regards it as legitimate to write history with a direct view 
to edification, and we even find it hard to understand that 
in the ancient world it was considered quite fair. On the 
other hand, the notion of religious psychology as a branch 
of science is quite new. Thus for the present the question 
immediately before the authorities in all branches of the 
Christian Church is the legitimacy of free historic criticism 
of the early documents of the faith. 

It is noteworthy that the claim of liberty in historic 
and biblical criticism has met with support in high 
quarters in the Roman Church. Leo XIII. appointed a 
commission to consider the matter ; and the present Pope 
has only condemned the advocates of liberty after long 
hesitation. The fact, of course, is that the authority of 
Scripture is not a matter of such burning importance to the 
Roman as it is to the Reformed? Churches, since the former 
can always fall back upon the authority of the organisation, 
while the Reformers of the sixteenth century generally 
accepted the appeal to Scripture as final. For Anglicans, 
Presbyterians, Calvinists, the introduction of critical methods 


1 The first satisfactory text-book ot the subject is Professor W. James’ 
Varieties of Religious Experience, 1902. 

* It is surely time that the Reformed Communions gave up the title 
Protestant, the historic origin of which is not to our present purpose. In days 
when opposition to Rome meant a risk of exile or death it was a noble thing 
to be Protestant. But at present, when the Church of Rome has lost the 
power of persecuting, there is no need why we should “ protest” against the 
tenets conscientiously held by Roman Catholics any more than against the 
views of the Lutherans or of the Presbyterians. 
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of historic research and their application to the books of 
the New Testament is a matter of vital interest. 

It is this interest which gives special importance to 
certain events which have recently taken place in the 
Anglican Church, the condemnation of Mr. Beeby by the 
Bishop of Worcester, the protests of Canon Henson, the 
recent utterances of Bishops and Archbishops in regard 
to the creeds. 

I suppose that the view of the average English Church- 
man as to the three creeds which occur in the Prayer-Book 
will be to the following effect. (I will call these creeds by 
their popular names, though those names are decidedly mis- 
leading ; no one now supposes that the Apostles’ Creed was 
drawn up by the Apostles; while the other two creeds are 
in origin remarkably destitute of external authority.) Our 
average man, then, will probably regard the Apostles’ Creed 
as the most incontrovertible and the most free of offence, 
containing only the primary facts of Christianity. He will 
consider the Nicene Creed as more complicated and meta- 
physical ; while he will regard the Athanasian Creed as a 
vast unintelligible construction, with a preface and a con- 
clusion which distinctly shock his conscience. 

This ordinary view, however, does not seem to me in 
the last result satisfactory or maintainable. More edu- 
cated opinion in the Church has been moving upon the 
lines which find an extreme advocate in M. Loisy. The 
methods and results of historic criticism have come home to 
all thoughtful theological students, at least in some degree. 
Hence has arisen a feeling that doctrine rather than history 
is the proper subject-matter of creeds. And from this point 
of view the Apostles’ Creed, which deals in historic state- 
ments freely, but is very defective and rudimentary in its 
formulation of doctrine, is more of a stumbling-block than 
the other two. In fact, two of its clauses, those which 
affirm the Virgin Birth and the Corporeal Resurrection, lie 
right across the path of modern historic criticism. It is not 
too much to say that if the candidates for Anglican Orders 
are compelled to accept these clauses as definite historic 
statements, then there is war to the knife between our Church 
and historic criticism, and every one who is educated in 
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modern historic method will be sso facto excluded from the 
ministry. It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the danger 
of this position. 

And, unfortunately, this is the line taken up by some 
of the best of the Anglican Bishops. Very instructive 
is the attitude assumed by the Bishop of Worcester in 
dealing with Mr. Beeby. Mr. Beeby’s real offence was that 
he had written in the Hibbert ‘fournal an article dealing 
with the “ Doctrinal significance of a miraculous birth,” in 
which he tries to show that the tenet is invaluable as a 
basis of the doctrine of Transubstantiation and the miraculous 
efficacy of the Eucharist, but is quite out of harmony with 
the views commonly held by pious Anglicans. But the 
Bishop, at the very outset of his controversy with Mr. 
Beeby, changes the issue, a course on which he could scarcely 
have ventured had his opponent been a keener controversialist. 
He transfers the dispute from the ground of doctrine to that 
of history. Mr. Beeby is informed that the fact of the 
Virgin-Birth is an article of the Apostles’ Creed, and that 
he cannot, as a man of honour, go on repeating that Creed, 
unless he accepts that statement as historically valid. “‘ These 
clauses,” writes the Bishop, “are perfectly free from am- 
biguity. They simply affirm that certain events recorded 
in the Gospel narratives truly occurred.” 

There is certainly some advantage in thus shifting the 
ground. The doctrine of the Mass spoken of by Mr. 
Beeby is only accepted by a very small minority in the 
Anglican Church, and is actually hated by the vast majority. 
But the ordinary English Christian, whether consistently 
or not, does accept the statements of Matthew and Luke as 
to the circumstances of the birth as historical. And the 
ordinary Englishman does see the objection to saying that 
one believes what in the obvious sense one does not believe. 
Bishop Gore has thus taken up a position which suits the 
English laity. He appeals, as Cardinal Manning! was wont 
to appeal, to the broad sense of the English people. And 


1 Manning was by character and even by descent an Italian ; but nothing 
pleased him better than to masquerade in the dress of John Bull—with a 
cardinal’s hat on the top. He never could realise the bottomless abyss be- 
tween the English and the Roman way of looking at facts of experience, 
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in some degree the appeal has succeeded. He has per- 
suaded many good people that Mr. Beeby is an extreme 
heretic, and such people are likely to feel with the homely 
proverb, “ any stick is good enough to beat a dog with.” 

Nevertheless, looking at the matter more broadly, I 
think that the Bishop’s line of action is a very unwise one. 
He brings on to the carpet two of the most difficult and 
thorny questions which beset English Churchmen. The 
first is the question of clerical subscription, as to which I 
shall say nothing, since the question has already been fully 
discussed in this review by high authorities. The second 
is the question which is specially before us now, the 
relations between doctrine and history. 

It is known to everyone who has at all carefully studied 
the history of the Creeds that the view of the “ man in the 
street,” that they were originally intended to be statements 
of historic fact, is utterly misleading. To the early Church 
historic fact was valuable mainly as a frame, one might 
almost say as a corollary, of doctrinal views. It has been 
pointed out over and over again how the statement in 
regard to the Nativity, for example, made its way into the 
Creeds of the Church. The Creeds were developed out of 
formule repeated at baptism, and they were composed, not 
with a view to form a general outline of Christian history, 
but in order to oppose and to deny heretical doctrines which 
were making their way among Christians. They were, in 
fact, administered as antidotes. One of the most recent 
writers on the Apostles’ Creed, Mr. McGiffert,’ has clearly 
set forth the results of research as to the particular motives 
which led to the formulation of the clauses of that simple 
profession of faith. He shows that it was mainly directed 
against the Docetists, the followers of Marcion, and other 
Gnostics. He writes,? “ The phrase, éx Mapias ths mapOevov, 
of course carried with it by implication the uniqueness and 
miraculousness of Christ’s birth, in which the author cer- 
tainly believed, but it is clear that he was interested not in 
the miraculousness but in the reality of the birth, as Ignatius 


1 The Apostles Creed, by A.C, McGiffert, Professor ot Church History in 
the Union ‘Theological Seminary, New York, 1902. 
2 The Apostles’ Creed, p. 122. 
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also was.” . . . “ He evidently wished to assert that Christ 
was actually born—a fact which was denied by Marcion, 
who held that he came down suddenly from heaven a full- 
grown man—and that his earthly life was therefore a reality, 
which Marcion also denied.”” When, at a somewhat later 
time, the phrase ‘ of the Holy Ghost” was added, the tenet 
no doubt took a somewhat different form, and the divine 
origin of Jesus Christ was more strongly insisted upon. 
But even then the fact that a physical miracle was involved 
in the statement was by no means in the front of the minds 
of those who used the Creed. They were so fully accus- 
tomed to the miraculous that they took it as a matter of 
course. The view of the Docetists to which the Creed 
was opposed involved a much more thoroughly miraculous 
notion of the Founder’s origin than does the statement of 
the Creed, for it regarded the whole physical life of Christ 
as a sort of mirage, without real existence. 

Indeed, nothing more strongly impresses the mind of a 
reader of early Church history than the strength of the ten- 
dency which existed to forget the human life of the 
Founder, or to reduce it to a mere phantasm, and to make of 
the historical Jesus a transcendental Christ with no real 
relation to the visible world of experience. The Church 
felt that this tendency was as fatal to the doctrine of the 
Incarnation as the opposite humanising tendency, and 
waged continual war with Gnostics and Docetists and the 
rest. One would suppose that in an age when the Synoptic 
Gospels are in the hands of everyone, read in churches and 
schools, this tendency would have died a natural death, yet 
everyone knows how stubbornly it still holds its ground, 
and how incessant are its struggles to appear as the only 
orthodoxy ; how it constantly interposes a mist between our 
eyes and the plain narratives of the Gospel, making us read 
them in a non-natural sense, as in church they are read in 
a non-natural voice, and attach to the words meanings 
which would have astonished the peasants who wrote 
them. Surely in our days, just as in the second century, a 
protest against this obfuscation of the life of the Founder 
of Christianity is not merely wise and right, but strictly 
orthodox, 
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If, in the light of such facts as these, we look at the 
controversy between Mr. Beeby and his Bishop, not as a 
matter of words and phrases, but of ideas, we shall see that 
in the Hibbert article Mr. Beeby is really emphasising one 
of the main lines of Christian orthodoxy, while the Bishop 
stands perilously near the position of the Docete. Mr. 
Beeby pleads for a fuller recognition of the human life and 
natural development of Jesus Christ. That in so doing he 
denies the divinity of his Master is a view for which I can 
find no justification in the paper as it stands. With Mr. 
Beeby’s previous works I have unfortunately no acquain- 
tance ; but it has been distinctly stated that the Hzbdert 
article is the sole ground on which he is condemned, as a 
practical denial of the divinity of Christ. Mr. Beeby might 
very well say with M. Loisy,! in reference to certain 
passages in Acts, “ Ces paroles établissent une distinction fort 
nette entre Jésus de Nazareth ‘homme’ que les Juifs ont 
vu et entendu, dont ils ne peuvent avoir oublié les miracles, 
et le Seigneur Christ, que Dieu a exalté en le ressuscitant. 
Le ‘ Seigneur Christ,’ glorifié dans la resurrection, est l’objet 
de la foi chrétienne, comme le Christ pré-existant ‘en forme 
de Dieu.’ Jésus de Nazareth est le prédicateur et le thau- 
maturge que tout le monde a connu.” I cite this passage 
not as wholly approving it, but because it shows that it is 
possible to lay extreme emphasis on the human life of Jesus 
Christ without making any approach to Unitarianism. 

And when Mr. Beeby contends that the belief that 
there was something physically and materially miraculous 
in the birth of Jesus is not consistent with the view that 
the Founder of Christianity lived as a man among men, 
and was tempted on all points as we are, yet without sin, he 
takes a view which cannot be considered as on the face of 
it unreasonable. No doubt Bishop Gore thinks the fact of a 
miraculous birth necessary to the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion. And, of course, no one could blame him for so think- 
ing. But whether he is justified in doing all he can to 
force this opinion upon the clergy of his diocese is quite 
another matter. 

1 Autour d’un petit livre, p. 111. 
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We need not be concerned to deny that the belief in a 
miraculous birth has in the past been of value alike to the 
Roman Church and the Reformed Churches. It is a sup- 
port of the doctrine of the Mass which has been of great 
importance in history, and may perhaps have been at times 
necessary to the maintenance of religion. And in the 
Reformed Communions it has been regarded as a main 
proof of the doctrine of the Incarnation and of the divinity 
of Christ. But I think that the time has come when we 
must find some substitute for it. 

For it must be evident, alike to many of those who 
uphold and to those who reject the tenet of a miraculous 
birth, that it is no longer in a position safely to support 
a superstructure. Bishop Gore does not see this ; he still 
talks of the authority of the Church as guaranteeing facts 
in the history of the Founder. He still thinks that our 
beliefs as to the nature of Christ can justify us in accepting 
without serious evidence facts in regard to His birth. But 
such views as these are in direct contradiction with the first 
principles of historic science as accepted in every great 
university between St. Petersburg and San Francisco. They 
are the views of the seminary, not of the university. 

To speak plainly, to maintain the historicity of the six 
days of creation as recorded in Genesis would be a scarcely 
less hopeful task than to try to establish the historic value of 
the first two chapters of Matthew, of which Dr. Sanday 
allows that they “ appear to belong to that portion of the 
First Gospel that is latest and least certain.” At the moment 
a great attempt is being made by some able theologians in 
England to confirm the historic value of the proem to Luke. 
But can anyone seriously think that historic criticism will 
reach its limit in the very narrow space which lies between 
these two versions? When historians such as Mommsen, 
Gardthausen, and Schiirer regard Luke’s account as inde- 
fensible, it is not easy to take it as established history. 

But the theologians of whom I speak base the histo- 
ricity of the Virgin Birth largely on the statements of 
Christian writers of the second century. They do not like 
to think that the early Church can have been mistaken as 
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regards so cardinal a fact in the life of the Founder. This 
is a curious mixture of the ancient and the modern point of 
view, and one which is not likely to last. It can, in fact, be 
easily and decisively refuted. For the early Church held 
strongly to the belief that Christ was about immediately to 
come again in glory, and that belief rested upon passages 
in the Synoptic Gospels. Was the Church right or was she 
mistaken in the anticipation of an immediate Parousia ? 
And if mistaken in one matter as regards the history of her 
Founder, she may have been mistaken in more than one ; in 
regard to the past, as well as in regard to the immediate 
future. 

And although the teaching of the miraculous birth 
has certainly in the past been in many respects helpful 
as a support of the doctrine of the Incarnation, it is by 
no means necessary to it. To the doctrine of the Mass 
in materialist form it may be necessary ; as to this I cannot 
express any opinion. But to ordinary evangelical Christi- 
anity it is certainly not necessary. To prove this we need 
go no further than to the Pauline Epistles : for St. Paul 
has maintained that Christ was the son of David according 
to the flesh,’ but the son of God according to the spirit ; 
and, of course, in saying that Christ was the son of David 
he regarded Him as the child of Joseph. And from the 
time of St. Paul downwards the history of the Church is 
full of views of the Person of Christ to which the miracle 
of the Virgin Birth is quite unnecessary. 

What applies to the tenet of the Virgin Birth applies 
equally to that of the Corporeal Resurrection. It is historic 
fact that the earliest disciples believed in the continued 
presence of their Master, and felt the life of the Church 
bound up in it. But no trained historic student can feel 
in reading the Gospel accounts of the Resurrection, in 
their fluidity and inconsistency, that he is dealing with 
historic facts. And when one observes that in those accounts 
all the stress is laid on the materiality of the risen body of the 
Saviour, that it was no spirit-body, but one of flesh and 
blood, which ate and drank with the Apostles, it is surely 

1 Romans i. 3. 
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somewhat difficult to regret that these tales are so obviously 
legendary and untrustworthy. St. Paul’s conception of the 
risen Christ was very different from that of the Galilean 
Apostles. Are men in these days to be forced to go back 
from the Pauline to the materialistic view ? 

I should not, of course, maintain that professions of 
faith may be entirely dispensed with in the case of the 
clergy. But certain points in regard to subscription seem 
very clear. First, that it is a time for relaxing rather than 
for tightening tests. Second, that such profession of faith 
as is demanded should be rather of a doctrinal than of a 
historic character. Third, that it should be expressed 
rather in language suited to the beliefs and needs of the 
present day than in words the origin of which is almost 
lost in the mists of antiquity and the meaning of which is 
a matter of research. I must not, however, venture further 
into this field. 

In any case, certainly nothing could be worse suited to 
the situation than a cavalier decision that such and such 
historic facts are to be taken on trust by every clergyman 
under threat of expulsion. As M. Loisy has observed, 
“On ne tue pas les idées 4 coups de baton”; and the 
phrase still holds good if the stick take the form of a 
crozier. But though the crozier cannot kill ideas, or stop 
the course of historic criticism, it can, unfortunately, bar 
the door of the Anglican Church against candidates for the 
ministry who have received a historic training and who 
dare to think for themselves. And here lies a great and 
pressing danger which can hardly be taken too seriously. 

The Roman Church can deal with the matter more 
easily. She allows laymen to hold their own opinions in 
religious matters so long as they remain generally loyal ; 
but the priests she educates in seminaries where their minds 
are carefully trained to certain ends, and keeps them after- 
wards under a rigid discipline. But in the Anglican 
Church we have a clergy trained rather in the university 
than in the seminary, and far nearer in cast of mind to the 
laity. If the Bishops intend to institute new tests of ortho- 
doxy all this must be changed. We must form the minds of 
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our priests from childhood, as the Patagonians are said to 
form with pressure the shape of their children’s heads. If, 
however, this line be taken, the cleft between the clergy 
and educated laity, deep enough at present, will soon 
become as deep as it is in France or Italy. Is this a state 
of things to which we can look forward with equanimity ? 
P. GARDNER 








THE SAD CASE OF THE FREE CHURCH 
OF SCOTLAND’ 


HE House of Lords has indeed proved a “ sair hoose” 
for the Free Kirk. In 1839, by its decision in the 

Auchterarder Case, which declared Chalmer’s Veto Act to be 
ultra vires, the House of Lords precipitated, if it did not 
occasion, the birth of the Free Church of Scotland; and 
now, in 1904, this same Free Church after sixty years of 
glorious activity, true national life, and growing wealth is 
stripped by the same House of Lords, on a legal point, of 
every stick and stone of her property: of all the manses, 
churches, colleges, halls, and funds which her piety, devo- 
tion, and ability have built, created, maintained, and 
administered. The living, growing portion of a great 
religious ony has been reduced by a stroke of the 
pen and an order of a Court to the same plight as were their 
famous predecessors, the 470 Ministers, who, on the 18th 
day of May, 1843, went out penniless into the wilderness 
in support, as now appears, of the Establishment principle. 

“1 dinna ken muckle aboot the law,” said Mrs. Howden, 
in an early chapter of The Heart of Midlothian, “ but I ken 
when we had a King and a Chancellor and Parliament men 
of our ain, we could aye pebble them with stanes when 
they were’na gude bairns. But naebody’s nails can reach 
the length o’ Lunnon.” 

There are many Mrs. Howdens in Scotland to-day. 

It is, however, waste of time to quarrel with a Court of 
Final Appeal. An end of litigation there must be. It is 

1 The Free Church of Scotland Appeals. Edited by Robert Low Ord. 


Authorised Report. Macneven and Wallace, Hodder and Stoughton, 1904. 
623 pp. 
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often said that judges are all the better for not being 
affected by “ atmosphere.” South of the Tweed, at any rate, 
it is generally believed that Scotland never had better judges 
than during those eight years when Oliver Cromwell held 
her down by the sword, and appointed “kinless loons” to 
administer justice between man and man. 

Points of law for the most part dwell i vacuo. No 
human frailty can be introduced into the Rule in Shelley’s 
Case. The only difficulty is to understand it. Once grasped, 
it can be and is applied fearlessly to Churchman and Dis- 
senter alike. But when a case turns on a view of history, 
or on an estimate of a long and fluctuating controversy, 
whether in another country or in one’s own, or on the rela- 
tive strength of motives, or of the effect of time and point 
of view upon historical creeds and confessions, why, then, 
to be perfectly impartial is as impossible as to be completely 
informed. ‘Too much must not be expected of mortal men 
wherever they may sit. 

What was the point of law in these famous cases? 
How chanced it that the House of Lords were lately to be 
overheard bandying about the names of Calvin and Armi- 
nius, of Chalmers and Candlish ? Why were the West- 
minster Confession and those two woeful Catechisms, the 
larger and the shorter, once as dreaded by Scottish youth 
as Dr. Gregory’s mixture, dragged from their dust to be 
discussed, not by theologians and historians, but by lawyers ? 
Why was Mr. Haldane allowed to cite Colossians? In a 
line, how came the Free Dissenting Church of Scotland 
into the Civil Court at all ? 

In this way. Although the law in its great wisdom 
does not allow perpetual trusts, Charity is an exception to 
the general rule, and in the tolerant eye of the law 
religion is Charity. It is therefore lawful to dedicate and 
hold property (subject to certain restrictions as to land and 
houses) for religious purposes (if not “ superstitious”) in 
perpetuity. Such property can be held either by corpora- 
tions properly created or by bodies of private persons, 
appointed from time to time, in whom the property is 
vested in trust. 

Our Courts of Law and Equity, existing as they do to 
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enforce contracts and to see that declared and lawful trusts 
are carried out, have for a long time exercised jurisdiction 
over all trustees, so far as they hold property subject to trust, 
and have compelled them to deal with that property in a 
manner consistent with the trust. No difference is made 
in this respect between those private trusts of a will or 
marriage settlement, which are not allowed to continue 
beyond certain prescribed limits of time, and charitable and 
religious trusts which may (unless Acts of Parliament, 
reformations, or revolutions interfere) last for ever. 

Consequently, every religious body which does not 
hold its property, as do the Established Churches, by a 
parliamentary title is liable to be called to account in the 
Courts for its user of its trust property, either by a private 
individual claiming to be within the benefit of the trusts 
or by some public authority. 

The property of the Free Church of Scotland having 
been vested in trustees for the use and behoof of that Church, 
the question whether such trustees were entitled to part 
with it to new trustees for the use and behoof of the United 
Free Church of Scotland was one which, if raised, the Court 
was bound to determine according to law. 

The House of Lords has now decided that the dis- 
sentient minority of the Free Church—that this, those 
members of it who voted against the incorporating union 
with the United Presbyterians in 1900—are entitled to the 
trust property belonging to the Free Church at the date of 
that union, because the proceedings which resulted in that 
union involved a departure upon essential points from the 
principles and (in the opinion of the Lord Chancellor) the 
doctrines of the Free Church as constituted in 1843. 

The size of the minority has nothing to do with it ; for 
had but one member of the Assembly appeared at their 
lordship’s bar and groaned out “ Establishment Principle” 
the decision must have been the same. ‘The “trusts” of 
1843 are irrevocable. 

What were those trusts? Where is the trust deed? 
Trust deed there is none in the literal sense, and con- 
sequently the trusts have to be spelt out from such records 
as are to be considered still authoritative and binding. The 
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ground thus quakes under one’s tread from the beginning ; 
but remember, in the Norwich Chapel Case,’ the only trust 
declared by the deed was for the Particular Baptists—just 
as here the only declared trust is for the Free Church. 

I have not space to refer to all the records in question, 
but it will be enough first to mention The Act of Separation 
and Deed of Demission, signed at the Disruption by former 
ministers and elders of the Established Church, who 
thereby abdicated and renounced “ the status and privileges 
derived to them as parochial ministers or elders from the 
said Establishment in connection with the State,” but de- 
clared “‘ that they are and shall be free to exercise govern- 
ment or discipline to their several judicatories separate from 
the Establishment according to God’s Word, and the Con- 
stitution and Standards of the Church of Scotland as here- 
tofore understood.” In a very similar deed of demission 
signed by other elders the words are, “and did thereafter 
along with divers other ministers and elders assumed by 
them constitute themselves into a Free General Assembly 
adhering to the Confession of Faith and the Standards of 
the Church of Scotland as heretofore understood.” 

In the opinion of the majority of the Lords these 
words let in the Westminster Confession of Faith, and make 
its statements, when fairly construed and interpreted, binding 
trusts. Lord Lindley disagreed and says: “The trust for 
the Free Church is, in my opinion, a trust for such persons 
as should hold the doctrines and submit ecclesiastical matters 
to the government and discipline adopted by the Founders 
of the Free Church, with such modifications as may be 
made from time to time by the General Assembly of that 
Church,” 

But adopting the view of the majority, where did they 
find the Establishment Principle, now declared to have been, 
and still to be, and for ever to remain a fundamental and 
therefore (in the opinion of that majority) an unchangeable 
principle of the Disruption Church? In Chapter XXIII. 
of the Westminster Confession, Article III.— 


“ The Civil Magistrate may not assume to himself the administration of the 
Word and Sacraments or of the power of the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven, 





1 See Beavan’s Reports, Vol. 28. 
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yet he hath authority, and it is his duty, to take order that unity and peace be pre- 
served in the Church, that the truth of God be kept pure and entire, that all 
blasphemies and heresies be suppressed, all corruptions and abuses in worship 
and discipline prevented or reformed, and all the ordinances of God dul 
settled, administered, and observed, for the better effecting whereof he hath 
power to call Synods, to be present at them, and to provide that whatsoever 
is transacted in them be according to the mind of God.” 


This is the language of 1643, and declares it to be the duty 
of a Christian State to preserve the “ unity” of the Christian 
Faith and to keep the “truth of God” pure and entire. 
It has its corollary in the Larger Catechism, of the same 
date and equal authority, which includes among the sins 
forbidden by the Second Commandment “ tolerating a false 
religion.” A pious State which should act as the protector, 
but never as the dictator of the “true” Church, and always 
as the suppressor of false religions, was for many a long 
year the ideal of numberless good men in Scotland and 
elsewhere. It was an unrealised and an unrealisable idea. 
Dr. Newman has made plain once for all how impossible 
it is for any local or National or Branch Church ever to 
get quit of Erastianism (see Lectures addressed to the Anglican 
Party). However, the divines (mostly Englishmen) who 
composed the Westminster Confession in 1643 still nursed 
this ideal; nor had it been abandoned as an ideal 200 
years later by the Fathers of the Free Church, even at 
the moment when they were fleeing out of the Land of 
Egypt and escaping from the tyranny of the Auchterarder 
Case. 

In May, 1842, defore the Disruption and in the Assem- 
bly of the Establishment, the Free Church Party issued 
their Claim, Declaration, and Protest, in which was asserted 
the Headship of Christ and the appointment by Him of “a 
government in the hand of Church officers distinct from 
the Civil Magistrate, whose government (ie¢., the Magis- 
trates’) is ministerial, not lordly ; and to be exercised in 
consonance with the laws of Christ and with the liberties 
of His people,” and at the same time recited that the 
Church, “highly valuing, as she has ever done, her con- 
nection on the terms contained in the statutes hereinbefore 
recited with the State, must nevertheless, even at the risk 
and hazard of the loss of that connection, deeply as she 
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would deplore and deprecate such a result, persevere in 
maintaining her liberties as a Church of Christ.” 

After the Disruption, a further Protest was issued, 
dated the 18th of May, 1843, containing the following 
words :— 


“While firmly asserting the right and duty of the Civil Magistrate to 
maintain and support an establishment of religion in accordance with God’s 
Word, and reserving to ourselves and successors to strive by all lawful means 
as opportunity shall, in God’s good providence, be offered to secure the per- 
formance of this duty according to the Scriptures,” yet the document proceeds 
to announce separation. 


In addition to these and other less formal documents 
and subsequent declarations (all to the same effect) the Lord 
Chancellor introduced upon the stage and made great play 
with the strenuous personality and animated pen of Dr. 
Chalmers. Never has there been a more lively apotheosis! 
The great man will live again in the usually still pages of 
the Law Reports. His eloquent sermon preached before 
the First Free Church Assembly was relied upon, in the 
slightly satirical language of Lord Macnaghten, “as if it 
were a sort of prospectus on the faith of which the funds 
of the Free Church were collected, as if the Free Church 
were a joint stock concern, and that sermon an invitation to 
the public to put their money in it.” The criticism implied 
in this language seems just. Dr. Chalmers was no heresi- 
arch. He was not founding a sect. He was not stamping 
his individuality on his successors. He was leading the 
Church of Scotland out of the land of bondage. A golden- 
mouthed orator, a prince of beggars, a born leader of men, 
he had no authority to declare trusts or to impose con- 
ditions. 

Everybody who knows Scotland knows that the Dis- 
ruption of 1843 was not im intention a movement in the 
direction of Disestablishment. It was a movement in the 
direction of a Free Church; and could a National Church 
of Scotland be both Free and Established (as Lord Hugh 
Cecil thinks is possible in England), Chalmers and _ his 
associates would have been delighted to remain in an Estab- 
lished Church. They became dissenters because, in 1843, 
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they found Establishment incompatible with perfect free- 
dom, and they preferred the latter. As time went on the 
true logic of the Disruption movement became plainer and 
plainer, and the “ Establishment Principle” flickered and 
grew faint, Free Church ministers and elders by the hun- 
dreds became “ voluntaries,” and never dreamt that by so 
doing they were tampering with eternal principle. The 
question became an open one. 

Both Lord Macnaghten and Lord Lindley found it 
impossible to believe that the language of Article XXIII. 
of the Confession and of the Disruption documents on 
such a subject as the ideal relationship of a Presbyterian 
State with the Presbyterian Church was strong enough to 
prevent a union between two Presbyterian bodies. Most 
laymen will, I think, appreciate the difficulty. 

If it be asked, why did not this union take place long 
ago if it were not for the fact that the dogged voluntary- 
ism of the United Presbyterians stood in the way, the 
opposite question may be put equally well—if the Fathers 
of the Free Church were so enamoured of the Establish- 
ment Principle why did they not re-enter the old fold 
after the Auchterarder Case had been destroyed by 
Parliament ? 

The cry for “ Disestablishment” in Scotland has un- 
fortunately introduced party-politics into this controversy, 
and party-politics spoil everything they touch, particularly 
the love of truth and the perspective of questions. The 
“Establishment Principle” may have meant a great deal 
of high importance to the compilers of the Confession in 
1643; but for the kind of Established Church which is 
alone possible in these days of divided faiths and universal 
toleration they would not have crossed the road. To 
compel the Free Church of Scotland to go on for ever 
holding, though never expressing, the opinion, that it is the 
duty of the Civil Magistrate in Scotland to put down 
Popery and all other heresies and to take steps to prevent 
all corruptions and abuses in worship and discipline on the 
penalty of losing its property, seems, to speak bluntly, an 
absurdity. An odd kind of tenure indeed—but there 
it is. 
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It was on this “Establishment Principle” that the 
majority of the Lords decided these Appeals, but the Lord 
Chancellor had another string to his strong bow. Not 
content with Chapter XXIII., which states the duty of the 
Civil Magistrate, he boldly handled the Third Chapter of 
the Westminster Confession, which expounds God's Eternal 
Decree. He has been blamed for this by astute lawyers. 
I cannot agree. It seems to me by far the stronger string. 
Chapter XXIII. deals with a third party, the Civil Magis- 
trate, whom this chapter assumes will always be of the 
same way of thinking as the Church, and says what in 
those circumstances is his duty.’ Given circumstances 
when the Magistrate is of a different way of thinking or 
does not think at all, the chapter ceases to be effective. 
“There are some circumstances,” says this same Confession, 
“concerning the worship of God and government of the 
Church common to human actions and societies which are 
to be ordered by the light of nature and Christian prudence 
according to the general rules of the Word which are 
always to be observed” (Chapter I., Article VI.) The 
“ Word” includes St. Paul, and his views as to obedience 
to the powers that be are better known than observed. 

Chapter III. is a very different thing. It is addressed 
to the believer who subscribes the Confession. 

I must not ask the Editor to reprint it, but it should 
be referred to and carefully read. The language is plain 
enough. The question is, Who believes it? Do the great 
majority of the ministers of the Established Church (on 
whom it is equally binding) believe that God was pleased 
“to pass by” “the rest of mankind” and ordain them from 
the beginning to “ everlasting death.” Do the laity believe 
it? Does anybody believe it? It is notorious that 
Chapter III. has ceased to live. It no longer represents the 
actual faith of Scotsmen, and is only reminiscent in the minds 
of theologians of dead though tremendous controversies. 

I do not care to stop to enquire whether the Declarato 
Acts of 1892 and 1894 qualify the Confession of Fait 
after such a fashion as to amount to an abandonment of its 


1 See Chapter XX XI., which provides for the case of “ Magistrates being 
open enemies to the Church.” 
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doctrine. These Acts were timid, nibbling Acts, not meant 
to speak out, but to soothe men’s consciences and allay 
their just fears of incurring the sin of hypocrisy. If it is 
the duty of the Free Church of Scotland to accept ex animo, 
to preach and teach Chapter III., they no longer do it in 
any honest sense whatever. 

But is it the duty? Is the language of 1643 a binding 
trust? Why not? asked the Lord Chancellor. Mr. Haldane 
answered, because “the Church is like an organism ; the 
materials may change, and there may be metabolism of every 
item of which it consists, and yet the Church goes on pre- 
serving its organic life through the medium of its system of 
Church government, which provides for a supreme assembly 
supreme in that matter of doctrine.” Excellent sense, 
particularly when dealing with perpetuities. To pin the 
Church of 1904 down to the language of 1643 is 
ridiculous. Is the present Archbishop of Canterbury more 
unlike Tillotson or Laud? The thing cannot be done. 
People who subscribe funds to Churches in perpetuity must 
take their chance. The pious citizen of Antioch who 
lent his house for the assembling together of those who 
were there first called Christians would be much startled 
could he see and hear the Mass as it is performed to-day 
either in St. Peter’s, Rome, or St. Paul’s, London. Things 
will be what they will be. A guinea subscription does not 
enable you to dictate to posterity. ‘“ Creeds pass, rites 
change, no altar standeth whole.” But it is hard on lawyers 
who are asked to declare trusts which contain no powers 
of revocation and new appointment to expect them to rise 
to the height of this great argument. There is, it must be 
admitted, a disagreeable air of finality about the Westmin- 
ster Confession. The Free Church of Scotland was founded 
on dogmas which, whether true or false, are carefully 
defined. It reaffirmed these dogmas in 1843, when, had 
it chosen or dared, it might have recast them. It told the 
world where these dogmas were to be found, and when they 
are looked at they are discovered to be plain in their 
language. The difficulty is not to understand what they 
mean, but to believe what they say. 

If the Free Church claims to bea Teaching Church and 
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not merely to rest on past standards, let her teach synodi- 
cally. Men’s consciences are tired of being “soothed.” 
They desire to be “ taught.” 

Opinions, even though they are made “ trusts,” may and 
must develop, but to require a Court of Law to decide 
whether an admitted change is a legitimate development, 
and therefore within a trust, or a flat contradiction, and 
therefore outside the trust, is to demand too much. New- 
man, in his great treatise on The Development of Christian 
Doctrine, has supplied us with seven distinctive tests’ 
between true development and corruption. _ Preservation 
of Type, Continuity of Principles, Power of Assimilation, Early 
Anticipation, Logical Sequence, Preservative Additions, and 
Chronic Continuance. To read all these into a trust deed 
would be difficult. Calvinism,” says Newman, “has 
changed into Unitarianism, yet this is no corruption, even 
if it be not strictly speaking a development ; for Harding, 
in controversy with Jewell, surmised the coming change three 
centuries since, and it has occurred not in one country, but in 
many” (p. 59). This is hardly a fit problem for a Court of 
Law exercising jurisdiction over property. 

Some thinkers may find in this cruel blow that has 
staggered the Free Church the punishment that sooner or 
later visits those who do not manfully speak out their minds, 
but are content to go on seeming to be bound by an out- 
worn creed. 

Children of men ! the Unseen Power whose eye 
For ever doth accompany mankind, 


Hath look’d on no religion scornfully 
That men did ever find. 


Which has not taught weak wills how much they can? 
Which has not fallen on the dry heart like rain? 
Which has not cried to sunk, self-weary man— 

Thou must be born again ! 

Children of men ! not that your age excel 

In pride of life the ages of your sires, 

But that you think clear, feel deep, bear fruit well, 

The Friend of Man desires. 


Mr. Arnold composed many better lines than these, but 
none fuller of meaning. 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 
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“FROM HIGH MOUNTAINS” 


A Translation from Nietzsche 


O noon of life, and solemn garden gay 
With fruit and flower ! 
In tingling joy I stand and wait the hour, 
Watch for my friend unwearied by delay : 
Where art thou, friend ? Come hither, ’tis the day. 


For this the glacier’s hoary cheeks renew 

Their virgin blushes, 
You the brook seeks and higher, higher rushes 
Each wind-tossed cloud and storms the eternal blue, 
Higher than questing bird to quest for you. 


For you I set my table in the heights ; 

My forehead kisses 
The stars for you, my feet plumb the abysses. 
What crown a wider realm than mine unites? 
Taste of my honey—know its new delights. 


Hail, friend awaited ! What, not here is he— 
The friend you sought ? 

Speak—better angry word than puzzled thought— 

I—not the friend? Unknown each limb of me? 

And what I am—nothing, O friend, to thee ? 


I grown another? From the “me” disbound 
That gave me birth ? 
A wrestler—who too often tried his worth, 
Brought his own might too often to the ground, 
In own success own wound and fetter found ? 
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I sought the region of the sharper wind? 
I sought the zone, 
Where no man lives but Arctic beasts alone ? 
Left man and God and curse and prayer behind, 
Come now to meet you ghostly, dumb and blind ? 


O, friend, that once wast mine, O, gaze of woe, 
Reproach and love: 

Pass and forgive me; I am housed above, 

You dwell beneath ; this life ’mid rock and snow 

Calls for the hunter nimble as the roe. 


You mock my hunting? See the deadly shaft ; 
The bow is bent ; 

No mightier bow is drawn nor arrow sent. 

But ah, ’tis perilous—the huntsman’s craft ; 

Seek shelter, go, there flies no deadlier shaft. 


Thus, then, you leave me. O, enduring heart 
And hope immortal, 

Throw wide for some new friend a second portal, 

Turn from the old, leave memory’s sad part, 

Thou who wast young and ever younger art. 


The hopes that knit us once a brother band— 
Who reads the writing 

Once writ of love—now dim and undelighting, 

Like some old parchment faded, which the hand 

Rejects in horror brown and burnt as sand ? 


“Friend” now no longer—yet some name must be— 
Ghosts of embracements 

Knock on my heart and tap at midnight casements, 

And gaze and speak and say : “ Your friend was he.” 

O, barren word, so fragrant once to me. 


O, boyhood-longing, that itself mistook, 
O friend I dreamed 
And, changing as I changed, unchanging deemed— 
You fell behind, behind I might not look : 
I changed, and him who could not change forsook. 
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O, noon of life and solemn garden gay, 
Youth’s second prime ! 

In tingling joy I stand and wait the time, 

Watch for my friend, unwearied by delay ; 

Where tarries the new friend? It is the day. 


This song is ended, dead before its due— 
Sweet longing’s flower ! 

A wizard slew it—friend at the just hour, 

Friend of the noon-day—ask not others, who ? 

At noon he came—the One became the Two. 


This hour we feast—our triumph who shall stay ? 
The feast of feasts ; 

Friend Zarathustra came the guest of guests ; 

Now smiles the world, the curtain rends away, 


And lo, the marriage of the night and day. 
Translated by H. O. MEREDITH 
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POLITICAL PARTIES IN GERMANY 


I. 


HERE is no such thing as Party Government either 

in the Empire or in any of the States which compose 
it. In the Empire indeed the Monarch has no independent 
power ; he is not a factor in legislation. Speaking pro- 
perly, he is only the President, who bears the mere title of 
Kaiser. But his Presidency is hereditary and is annexed to 
the Crown of Prussia. Now, as, by the Prussian constitu- 
tion, and still more in fact, the King possesses great pre- 
rogatives and has a large army at his disposition, the German 
Emperor is also very powerful indirectly, by the over- 
whelming influence of Prussia in the Federal Council 
(Bundesrath) which may be called the Upper House of the 
Empire. Von Treitschke, therefore, the historian, extremely 
philo-Prussian as he was, came very near to the truth in 
considering the Empire as merely an aggrandised Prussia. 
Of course, this view must be qualified by the fact that the 
larger States, notably the Kingdom of Bavaria, retain a 
considerable independence and are very jealous of Prussia, a 
jealousy which shows itself in their accentuating the federal 
character of the Imperial Constitution ; Americans might 
from this point of view style them the “ Democrats,” and 
Prussians the “ Republicans” of the German Empire. In 
the meantime, however, that opposition and contrast is 
strongly reflected in our party system. 

The German Empire with its Prussian hegemony is a 
product of Liberalism and of the revolutionary movement 
which slowly spread from 1815-1848, and came to a short 
triumph in the last-named year. It is true that this move- 
ment was less strongly represented in Prussia than in some 
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other parts of the old Germany, but certainly it was weaker 
still in Austria than in Prussia, and it was Protestant in its 
heart and core, being centred chiefly in the small Thuringian 
principalities with their famous University of Jena, and in 
the Franconian parts of Bavaria, as well as in old Protes- 
tant Wurtemberg. But, on the other hand, Prussia was 
the greatest of States next to Austria (in the old Federa- 
tion), and it was much more commercial and industrial 
than Austria, the more so after it had recovered, and con- 
siderably augmented by the Congress of Vienna, its posses- 
sions on the lower Rhine, from which were formed the 
new provinces of Westphalia and the Rhineland. 

Now, it was of vital interest for the Kingdom of Prussia 
to unite these parts fiscally with the older provinces, and 
consequently to stand for the principle of internal Free 
Trade, which was established indeed soon after the settlement 
of 1815. This was a great achievement, and became the 
foundation stone of the Zollverein for all Germany, the 
formation and growth of which, marked by a long series of 
treaties from 1819 to 1888, meant at the same time an 
increase of Prussian influence, and the enactment of internal 
Free Trade for all parts of Germany except Austria. This 
principle, and the nearly-related principle of free industrial 
competition (Gewerbefretheit), fought a long and severe 
struggle for their existence and extension throughout the 
first two-thirds of the century. The Prussian hegemony 
and the constitution of the New Empire meant the final 
victory of the two economical principles, that is to say, of 
the Liberal system. As a matter of fact, the legislation of 
the North German Federation, and of the Empire, in its 
earliest phase, inaugurated what may be called economical 
liberty and equality in the new Germany. The middle 
class movement, therefore, stimulated as it had been by 
commercial and industrial interests, came to its goal at the 
moment of the constitution of the Empire. Of course its 
satisfaction translated itself into the ideal and patriotic 
expression of joy over German Union (deutsche Einheit), so 
long craved for “ by ourselves and by our fathers.” This joy 
was felt and expressed not only by poets and orators and by 
people of a higher education generally, but by the majority 
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of successful capitalists, manufacturers, and merchants, 
especially those of Protestant or of Jewish denomination, 
for this great series of events coincided with a very con- 
siderable rise and expansion of business, before and after the 
two glorious wars of ’66 and ’70. Now, these sentiments 
of satisfaction and confidence expressed themselves, first in 
the reconciliation of Prussian Liberals with Bismarck in the 
year 1866, and soon after in the formation of a National 
Liberal Party, which soon became a prominent party of the 
North German Federation and afterwards of the Empire. 
It may be compared to English Liberal Unionists, Liberal- 
ism being in both a subordinate factor. It was in fact the 
party of unity, the German “ Republicans ” in the American 
sense. However, it is very characteristic that the very 
name of an Imperialist Party soon after was adopted by a 
different group, namely, by that wing of the Prussian Con- 
servatives (coupled with similar elements of extra-Prussian 
origin) which also fully reconciled itself with the new con- 
dition of affairs ; but this section at the same time enjoyed 
all the advantages which Prussian tradition gave and still 
gives to the “Junker.” It was properly the Bismarckian 
faction, the party from which ministers mostly were taken, 
and it is sometimes called the “ party of ambassadors.” It 
might as well be styled the plutocratic party pure and 
simple, representing as it does the combination of wealth 
and nobility, centred in the proprietors of /atifundia, of 
mines and agricultural industries (notably the production of 
beetroot sugar), and of other vast industrial establishments. 
They never have been strong as a Parliamentary party, but 
very strong indeed as a Governmental faction. It may 
justly be said that National Liberals did the Parliamentary 
work (getting a whipping sometimes if the work did not 
please the master), whilst Free-Conservatives (as they call 
themselves in the Prussian Diet) reaped the fruits in the 
shape of dignities and honours. In Parliament, however, 
in the Reichstag, as well as in the Prussian House of 
Commons, the National Liberals alone were the powerful 
party from 1867-1881, representing as they did the bulk 
of the Protestant part of the nation, that wished to support 
the policy of Bismarck. They had their satellites on the 
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right and on the left: the Free Conservatives were still 
more Bismarckian, regardless of any principle, whilst the 
old Conservatives, as well as the Progressives sometimes, 
kept in opposition, though from contrary motives and in 
contrary directions. But the great party of opposition, the 
true anti-Imperialist party, was the Roman Catholic Party, 
the Centre. This party also consolidated itself in both 
great Parliaments as well as in some of the smaller State 
Chambers, Its members were the very antipodes of the 
National Liberals, and, so to speak, the Democrats of the 
New Empire, for they accentuated (and still accentuate, 
though less sharply) the Federalist character of the Empire, 
while the National Liberals lay stress upon the Union and 
the Prussian leadership. The character of the Centre, 
therefore, is strongly marked by the fact, that the repre- 
sentatives of Poles as well as of the people of Alsace 
Lorraine, always kept close relations with it, being in part 
clericals, and consequently natural followers of a Roman 
Catholic Party. But, on the other hand, the adherents of 
the deposed Hanoverian King (the so-called Guelphs), 
though nearly all Protestants, belong to the suite of the 
Centre ; their Chieftain, Windthorst, formerly, though a 
Roman Catholic, minister to the Hanoverian Crown, was 
at the same time the brilliant orator and leader of the 
Centre Party for more than a quarter of the century up to 
his death. No wonder that the partisans of this party 
were constantly called “ Foes to the Empire” by Bismarck 
and his Press, just as they declared Bismarck to be the 
mortal enemy of the Church. Even the Old Conservatives, 
whenever they sided with the Centre, or complained of the 
Chancellor’s Liberalism in his fiscal and economical policy, 
were accused by him of being antagonists of the Empire, 
and indeed they were but lukewarm friends of it : they 
were bound up with the fates and interests of their 
particular States and Provinces. 

Now, this whole grouping and the attitude of parties 
towards it was completely overthrown after the first decade 
of the Empire’s existence. The Centre has become the 
ruling party in the Reichstag. Both Conservative parties, 
although they consider their evangelical faith as the firm 
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root of their political standpoint, are little more than the 
train-bearers of that mighty and well-organised Roman 
Catholic Party. Nay,+ though in the Prussian Diet the 
Conservatives are considerably stronger, this strength only 
serves to support a good deal of the views of the Centre in 
matters of Church and School, which belong to the sphere 
of single States. The National Liberals again closely 
follow the steps of the Conservatives, aiming to be followers 
in the second degree of the Centre, formerly their most 
bitter antagonists. But as far as they are jealous of their 
independence, the National Liberals keep so much closer to 
the Government, meeting it with their trimming, undecided, 
and conciliatory tendencies, and being wont from their tradi- 
tional Bismarck-worship to regard the Government’s 
wisdom as superior to their own, whosoever the responsi- 
ble persons are. Meanwhile these persons are selected almost 
exclusively from the circles that are in favour at Court: 
that is to say, from the army and navy, from the high 
diplomacy and the leading officials of the bureaucracy. 
The only notable exception has been the ministry of Herr 
Miquel, who had long been a leader of the National 
Liberals, and had held very radical, even communistic prin- 
ciples in his early days. At the same time, he was the only 
man, after Bismarck’s resignation, capable of exerting a 
powerful influence, both upon the King-Emperor and upon 
his colleagues, and of keeping a parliamentary majority 
together ; for he was an able financier and possessed a 
great capacity of adaptation and inscrutableness. He went 
more and more into conservative and agrarian lines. 

As a matter of fact, Liberalism has been crushed in 
this country. There are two Liberal groups left, but both 
have very little hold upon the nation. They differ chiefly 
with respect to the position to be taken towards the Social 
Democracy, the only great radical party which is existing 
and incessantly growing. Indeed, excepting the one Liberal 
wing, the League, all the other “ bourgeois” parties as they 
now sometimes style themselves, are practically unanimous 
in their hatred—mixed with fear—of the Social Demo- 
cracy, though they differ as to the best methods of 
combating its power and principles. Now the growth and 
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expansion of the social democratic movement is intimately 
connected with the whole development, of which we are 
taking a bird’s eye view, that is to say, with the series of 
causes that made the Centre supreme, and thus gave to our 
domestic affairs a sombre and embarrassing aspect. In order, 
therefore, justly to understand our present conditions, it 
will be needful to acquire adequate notions as to the true 
character, the evolution and prospects of Social Democracy. 


II 


The Labour Movement has been developing along with, 
and as a consequence of, the industrial revolution, which 
has spread all over Europe during the nineteenth century. 
Much alike in some respects, it takes different shapes in the 
different countries, corresponding to the general condition 
and the political constitution and circumstances of each. 
In the German Empire it has grown to greater political 
importance than anywhere else. There are complicated 
reasons to be given for this fact. The sudden introduction 
of universal suffrage is among the more conspicuous. It 
seems quite natural that a factory population, if allowed to 
vote freely, will choose to elect a Labour Representative, or 
at least one who professes to guard the special interests of 
the working man. And yet there are enormous difficulties 
and obstacles to be overcome in this respect. State and 
Church and all the authoritative powers of Society set 
themselves against such an independent organisation of the 
working classes. Although a political organisation of 
parties was not traditional as it is in England, still as a 
matter of course the Press and the Platform had been for 
many years past under the control of the ruling classes, 
that is to say, of the Liberal interest, as far as towns and 
cities were concerned. Besides, at the time when the right 
of voting for the Reichstag was given to all adult males, the 
system of industry ona large scale was as yet little developed 
in Germany, and therefore a patriarchal relation between 
master and servant still prevailed. Further, the masses of 
unskilled labourers are the least educated among the people, 
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and for this reason, as well as on account of their low and 
depressed condition generally, are the least of any apt and 
able to share in political interests, still less to maintain a 
political organisation requiring money and intelligence. As 
a matter of fact the admirable evolution of the Social 
Democratic Party has grown from causes in some respects 
different from those which might be anticipated from a 
sociological point of view, if not duly qualified. 

Ever since the great French Revolution, and more so 
since its revival of “July” (1830), there had existed, 
chiefly in great cities, some men of radical principles, some 
of which had a socialistic bias. But the socialistic theories 
at issue, much discussed as they were in the years preceding 
1848, were of a very different and mostly of a very mild 
type, agreeing only in their opposition to the alleged natural 
harmony between Capital and Labour and to the /aisser faire 
principle. The politicians of some note, who dealt in these 
“advanced” ideas, were almost exclusively men of literary 
habits and capacity ; but among their followers there were 
not a few young artisans of small means and great enthusiasm 
for the improvement of mankind. Products of our specula- 
tive philosophy on the one hand, represented by names like 
Feuerbach, Bruno Bauer, and Ruge, of whom Marx and 
Engels were the early followers and critics ; on the other 
hand, feeble relics d anabaptist dreams and the Christian 
ideal of a millennium, gave the first intellectual nourishment to 
that radicalism, fostered and inspired as both were by the 
French writers of St. Simon’s school. These very small 
centres, however, almost disappeared during the political 
reaction that followed the short outbreak of 1848-49. But 
in the meantime the railway system spread rapidly, steam 
engines were introduced everywhere, large establishments 
were started, education became more general; everything 
was hoped for from liberal institutions. Political catastrophes 
followed. They excited a great enthusiasm as well as hatred 
and antipathy in some quarters. As a rule, people who were 
sceptical about the capitalistic evolution generally and about 
liberal institutions, at least so far as they furthered the 
progress of capitalism, showed at the same time a marked 
aversion from Prussian rule, and a feeling of mistrust of the 
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new Empire characterised by that rule. It was thus that 
reactionary feelings and advanced thinking joined to give 
force to political opposition. But reactionary feelings came 
into play only as far as they were anti-Prussian at the same 
time. And these feelings, wherever they were not re- 
actionary pure and simple, but prevailingly anti-Prussian, 
to some degree found their natural expression in socialist 
voting, which in such cases only meant a full and decided 
protest against the new order of things. However, this 
new order appeared in a magnificent light at the first 
general election, immediately after the war of 1870—71 
had decided the political destiny of the Fatherland. And 
therefore this first election proved a grave disappointment 
to the two socialistic groups then existing, after the vigorous 
and passionate agitation which both had carried on. 

Of these two groups of Socialists, which regarded each 
other with bitter hostility, the one, led by Liebknecht, a 
“Soldier of the Revolution” of ’48, and a writer and man 
of learning by profession, had its headquarters chiefly in the 
kingdom of Saxony, where it rested partly on the wretched 
condition of the hand-weavers and the discontent of the 
machine-weavers, and partly on the widespread hatred 
against “ absolutist” Prussia. It was also allied with purely 
political tendencies of a republican or “ greater-German ” 
order, which had their focus in the literary culture of 
Leipzig. The other group, whose master was Lassalle 
(died in 1864), first arose in Prussia. It was less political 
than the first, and more exclusively anti-capitalistic. In 
politics it took its stand on the accomplished fact, i.e., the 
new Empire, while the other group abhorred the union, 
and still hoped for its speedy dissolution. In theory, the 
Lassallites were not in any definite sense anti-monarchical, 
although in practice they too were strongly influenced by 
feelings hostile to the Prussian militarism, to Bismarck’s 
Cesarian régime, and to the party of Annexation—to the 
last-named, of course, chiefly in the new Prussian provinces. 
In Hanover and Hesse-Nassau the sentiment of attachment 
to the former dynasties was still strong enough to give an 
almost wholly monarchical form to the protest, which 
sprang, in the first instance, from the upper and middle 
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classes ; but in Schleswig-Holstein the monarchical senti- 
ment had grown so weak under Danish rule that even the 
pretender (“‘ Duke Frederick ”) had but a feeble hold on the 
affections of the people; thus here the Protest pure and 
simple won the day. Moreover, although there was as yet 
but little manufacturing industry in these parts, the Protest 
was partly coloured by Social-Democratic ideas derived 
from Lassalle, even in purely agricultural districts. This 
explains the fact that as early as 1871 the proportion of 
Social-Democratic votes in Schleswig-Holstein was com- 
paratively high—v.e., 12°18 per cent. of the whole—and 
that in 1874 it had grown to 31°80 per cent. : an increase 
which here, as elsewhere, was mainly due to the fact that 
the Social-Democratic agitation succeeded in inducing 
certain sections of the population, industrial as well as 
rural, to exercise their right of voting ; this right till then 
they had neglected to exert individually, and as a class they 
had been accustomed to treat it as an affair of their betters, 
which had nothing to do with them. Even in the 
Annexationist province of Hessen the proportion of Social- 
Democratic votes increased between ’71 and ’74 from 4°33 
to 10°34 per cent. Meanwhile, in Old Prussia the number 
had also grown considerably, at any rate in the large towns 
and industrial centres; but by the year 1874 it had not 
even in Berlin reached the height attained by Schleswig- 
Holstein. This level was in fact only surpassed in the 
kingdom of Saxony and a few of the smaller States, including 
the Free Cities of Liibeck and Hamburg, which bordered 
on Schleswig-Holstein. Among the older provinces, the 
Rhine province was distinguished as early as 1871 by a higher 
proportion of Social-Democratic votes in the administra- 
tive district of Diisseldorf, where the towns of Elberfeld and 
Barmen and their surroundings made a sort of miniature 
Lancashire. But in other respects also the ancient Duchy 
of Berg, to which these towns had once belonged, had its 
peculiarities. It was almost wholly Protestant in a Catholic 
neighbourhood, and in spite of many changes of political 
fortune it had clung proudly to its separate liberties until in 
1815 it was allotted to Prussia with all those western 
districts which have since 1824 been collectively known as 
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the Rhine-Province. ‘ Muss-Preussen” or “ Prussians- 
because-we-must ” was the name by which these Rhine- 
landers long called themselves. They had never had much 
of a nobility, but the influence of the clergy had become all 
the more marked. At the same time, they were proud of 
the civic liberties and institutions which the French occupa- 
tion had brought them, directly or indirectly. 

The opposition to Berlin found vent in the popularity 
of the party of the Centre, for here Catholicism stood for 
civic liberty ; but Radicalism soon developed itself in the 
more Protestant districts, and Socialistic ideas easily tended 
to incorporate themselves with it among the cotton-spin- 
ning and weaving populations. This Socialistic Radicalism 
speedily made encroachments into the Catholic districts as 
well, but the rivalry of the Centre succeeded in repulsing 
it for a while, by sending Socialistic missionaries of its own 
to the affected districts. The consequence was that the 
percentage of Social-Democratic votes in the administrative 
district of Diisseldorf went down between ’71 and ’74 from 
13°64 to 10°33. The results of the polling over the whole 
of Germany, however, where the percentage rose from 
2°91 to 6°76, combined with the speedy union of the two 
Socialistic groups in a single party (1875), led to the 
adoption by Government of very severe measures of re- 
pression, which culminated in the Special Law of 1878. 

The immediate cause and pretext for this Law against 
Socialism were supplied by the attempts on the life of the 
aged Emperor William, made by two madmen who were 
not Social Democrats. The persecution for a while entirely 
destroyed the political organisation of the party, and almost 
as completely its economic organisation in Trade-Unions as 
well, so far at least as these were under direct Socialistic 
influence. But at the same moment there arose a new 
economic organisation, which was to be the salvation of 
the party. The coercion applied by the police proved 
useful to it, not only by binding the remnants more firmly 
together and by stimulating a spirit of self-sacrifice and 
martyrdom, but also by forcing the Labour-movement into 
new channels of practical activity, in which it made all the 
more rapid progress because it was both able and obliged 
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to concentrate all its forces within them. Clubs for pur- 
poses of mutual support, relief-funds in case of sickness 
and the like, succeeded in keeping clear of the tolls laid by 
police and courts of justice, and the watchword for the 
Labour movement soon became “ No politics.” Yet these 
non-political organisations could not be prevented from 
showing their confidence in Social-Democratic candidates 
at the elections to the Reichstag; and thus between the 
years 1887 and 1890, while Bismarck’s régime was still at 
its height, it showed an increase of voting strength that 
had only been surpassed between 1871 and 1874 (an 
increase from 10°12 to 19°75 per cent. for the whole 
Empire). Since then there has been a steady and pro- 
gressive development. In 1903, 31°71 per cent. of the 
total number of votes were cast in favour of Social- 
Democratic candidates. 

In 1890 the Socialist Law expired, and next year the 
Socialists gave themselves a fresh political organisation by the 
“Erfurt Programme ”—which marked a definite triumph 
of the followers of Marx over those of Lassalle. Soon, 
however, opposition arose within the party itself: the 
teachings of Marx were counterbalanced by those of a 
more idealistic school ; the exclusive emphasis laid on the 
political struggle was met by a greater importance attached 
to economic progress; the idea of a sudden and direct capture 
of political power, by that of a gradually increasing share 
in political power; the refusal of all negotiation with 
existing authorities, classes, and parties by a tendency to 
recognise existing circumstances, in spite of their monarch- 
ical character, and to admit compromise and the possibility 
of co-operation with the Liberals. 

This group—recently christened the “ Revisionist ” 
because it demands a revision of the “Erfurt Programme”— 
rests partially for external support on the marked increase 
of highly educated elements within the party, most of 
which have adopted a conciliatory attitude ; but internally 
it owes its origin mainly to the growth of non-political 
activity among the working classes. The Trade-Unions, 
based on the principles of the modern Labour movement 
and usually simply called Social-Democratic Unions, have 
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increased their membership by about 150 per cent. since 
1890. Then the working-classes have shown an ever- 
growing energy in adopting the system of co-operative 
stores. This also was at first one of the lines of least 
resistance under the anti-Socialist law (especially in the 
Kingdom of Saxony) ; yet it is only during the last six 
years that progress in this direction has been very remark- 
able. Now the representatives of these Trade-Unions and 
of the Working Men’s clubs as such—even of those which 
play an important part in political agitation—yet stand 
opposed in some degree to the politicians of the party pure 
and simple, and this antagonism often follows the lines of, 
or even becomes wholly merged in, the “ Revisionist ” 
Opposition, which derives most of its strength from this 
connection. The Revisionists also derive support, how- 
ever, from the political conditions of South Germany, 
where the class-struggle is less violent and the State is 
less identified with the Police. 

The process thus going on within the Social-Democratic 
Party is anxiously and attentively watched both by the other 
parties and by the different Governments. By some it is 
expected that the party will abjure its revolutionary and 
intransigeant character and develop into a Party of Reform, 
though one of avery Radicalkind. Such observers contend 
that the “ logic of things” has long been urging it in this 
direction, compelling it to take its stand on accomplished 
facts and to pursue practical politics. Thus the Socialist suc- 
cess at the last Election, in their view, was mainly due to 
the fact that the party came out, like a Liberal Party, against 
the high corn-tax, against dear bread ; and even in its plat- 
form utterances they see the “ ultimate goal ” of the Social- 
ists retreating into the background, in proportion to the 
remoteness of its bearing on immediate legislation. Others 
merely laugh at these favourable and optimistic conclusions. 
They declare that Social Democracy is and must be revo/u- 
tionary, a mortal foe both to the Monarchy and to the pro- 
pertied classes ; as a foe it must be treated, and the mere 
instinct of self-preservation ought to bind all other parties 
together in opposing Social Democracy. This view is 
most definitely held by the plutocratic and Free-Con- 
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servative Party and also by that section of the National 
Liberals which represents the great capitalistic industries. 
They are often collectively called “ The Sharpeners,” in 
allusion to the fact that the late Baron Stumm, a very rich 
manufacturer and Member of Parliament, once said that he 
intended to “sharpen” the Emperor (his personal friend) 
against the Social Democrats. In these and Court circles a 
lively agitation is pursued, (1) to obtain a new Special Law 
for the annihilation of the hostile party ; (2) for a law 
aimed against Trade Unions and for the protection of black- 
legs, and (3) for the abolition or at least the restriction of 
universal suffrage. The combined Governments have made 
several unsuccessful attempts at legislation in the direction 
of the first two, but have not yet touched the third. 
Nor do they (and especially the Imperial Chancellor) seem 
inclined at the present moment to proceed in any of the 
three directions. 

Moreover, the Liberal-Democratic Party headed by Herr 
Eugen Richter is, in theory at least, against any such legisla- 
tion, although in other matters it stands shoulder to shoulder 
with its Conservative opponents against the Social Demo- 
crats. Thus at the second ballots it always supports 
the “ Reactionaries ” in preference to the Social Democrats, 
even though the latter regularly give it their support. Now 
the Liberal league led by Herr Barth, with which is 
now merged the group headed by Naumann, has been 
bold enough to give the word: “Social Democracy 
rather than Reaction ; Social Democracy rather than Con- 
servative-Clerical alliance.” In less pronounced forms 
this idea also finds much favour among circles which 
otherwise reckon themselves as belonging to the National 
Liberals, especially among the “ Intellectuals,” professors 
and others, of whom, however, but few venture to express 
such views in public. The feeling is mainly induced by 
the general dislike of Ultramontanism, and it is not 
seldom that one hears it said, even in public discussions, 
“The Social Democrats are /ess dangerous than the 
Centre.” 

Meanwhile the latter party bides its time. One of 
its members said a few years ago: “The Centre 
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is not the Government Party, but it is the party which 
governs.” And indeed its influence is steadily on the 
increase, nor has it any reason to wish for a change in the 
relations between the different “ Protestant” parties. It 
owes its strength in the Reichstag to universal suffrage, and 
cannot, therefore, willingly assist towards its suspension; 
for the Church itself would then be in danger of forfeiting 
its popularity with the mass of Catholic workmen. For 
that reason too it cannot approve of any law which aims 
at paralysing the Trade-Unions as such, since a large 
number of these still range themselves under its banner. 
There remains the third alternative (Bismarck’s), ze. that of 
the Special Law. But Bismarck was not popular with the 
Centre, nor is the idea of the Special Law, for the Church 
can only flourish under a régime of civil freedom. Yet the 
Church cannot in the long run do without the favour of 
the State, and the indignation of nearly all Protestant parties 
and of the Governments against the Social Democrats 
serves its turn well, for the Church sets itself up as the 
pillar of existing social order. The more Social Democracy 
is considered “bad,” the more must the Centre appear 
** good.” 

aT however, it were possible again to break the 
power of the Social Democrats as thoroughly as it was 
broken in the years immediately after 1878 (though in the 
meantime that power has increased sixfold, so that it is not 
particularly likely that this will happen), the result would 
be that the Governments and the Protestant parties, united 
by this victorious fight against the ‘ Revolution,” would 
feel themselves strong enough to shake off the yoke of the 
Centre, which presses equally on both, and would even 
attempt to regain some favour with part of the Social- 
Democratic electors by raising the No-Popery cry. The 
goodwill felt towards the “Battle for culture” (Kultur- 
kampf), as the limitation of the Catholic Church by the 
legislation of 1870-80 was called, is the only point in 
which the Conservative, Liberal and Democratic tendencies 
in Germany can coincide : and they will do this the more 
readily if in the meantime the Jesuits, against whom 
popular dislike and fear are very strong, have been 
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gaining ground. This Order was expelled from the limits 
of the German Empire by the Law of the 4th of July, 
1872, and the question of its re-admission lately formed 
one of the points in dispute between the Government 
and the Centre. The Government, anxious to assure itself 
of the unconditional support of the Centre and to deprive 
it of all pretexts for revolt, decided to repeal at any rate the 
clause which excludes German Jesuits from their fatherland. 
But on this point they have been met by a very lively and 
determined opposition on the part of their Protestant sup- 
porters, especially the National-Liberal majority of the 
“Intellectuals.” On the other hand, the Social Democrats 
do not grudge the Jesuits the same freedom as that which 
they claim for themselves. 

Thus it seems as though Ultramontanism and Social 
Democracy, both of them strongly antagonistic in principle 
to the existing social order, and to the political State which 
is built up upon it, are tending more and more to represent 
themselves as the two hostile armies which have resolved to 
fight to the death upon the battle ground of that order and 
that State. They are more hostile and more unsympathetic 
one to another than is either to the existing system ; the 
differences between them are far greater. If we may call 
the existing state of things the present, then Ultramontanism 
lives in the past, Socialism in the future. Past and Future 
are farther removed from one another than is either from 
the present. Yet their common antagonism to the latter pro- 
duces certain points of contact. Even the Centre contains 
Socialistic elements, for its ranks include some decided advo- 
cates of social reform, while among its most considerable 
supporters are the working men organised in the so-called 
“Christian Trade-Unions.” But the extraordinary strength 
and importance of the party lies in the fact that it represents 
what is as yet an unbroken people—nobles and peasants, 
manufacturers and tradesmen, artisans and _ proletariat. 
Class distinctions among them are in part undeveloped and 
in part concealed or reconciled by the influence of the 
Church. Yet this becomes more and more difficult the 
more the party feels itself able to advance from a defensive 
to an offensive attitude, for with every step each different 
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layer of its followers demands that it should use the political 
machine for its own particular interest. 

At this moment the deepest and most significant of 
social antagonisms is that between capital and labour. 
And here it is least easy to hold the balance. Here then is 
the Centre’s one vulnerable spot. It is highly characteristic 
of this, and therefore of the greatest interest, that for years 
past there has been a smouldering quarrel among the 
members of the party, occasionally even breaking into 
flames, on the question of the “ Christian” Trade-Unions. 
These Unions flourish in Westphalia and the Rhine- 
Province and again in the South, and though their 
membership consists almost wholly of good Catholics, yet 
in principle they are “ inter-confessional,” and therefore do 
admit heretics in so far as these come forward merely as 
Christians. Against this indifferentism the Prussian 
Bishops directed a pastoral letter in September 1900. At 
the same moment the Archbishop of Freiburg in Baden 
delivered himself with particular bitterness against the 
Christian Unions. An energetic Protest from the Central 
Authority of the unions followed, in which their ideal was 
declared to be a combination of a// working men. Since 
then the Church has exerted itself incessantly towards the 
foundation, in all districts where there were as yet no 
Christian unions, of new and strictly confessional “ Work- 
men’s Unions” under guidance of the priests ; their central 
organisation is in Berlin, hence the name of “ Berlin 
Movement.” In the opinion of many who are intimately 
acquainted with the situation in the Rhine districts, this 
movement will throw immense numbers of Catholic 
workmen into the arms of the “free,” ze. mainly Social 
Democratic, Unions. And, conversely, the Berlin party 
accuse the Christian unions of sympathising and making 
common cause with Social Democracy. 

The Socialist Party is still mainly Protestant, as the 
following table, based on the electoral returns of 1903, will 
show : 


Those of mainly Protestant population 123 
” » Catholic as 9 
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Those of mainly Protestant population 93 


Constituencies -ecording be- 
tween 354 and 11 per cent. 


of Social Democratic votes. ” » Catholic » 39 
Constituencies recording under 

11 per cent. of Social Demo- ” ” ee ” 36 

cratic votes. » ” _ » 97 


Social Democracy, however, is slowly but surely driving 
wedges into the Catholic constituencies. Perhaps some 
day the movement within the Catholic Church itself, now 
dormant, but not wholly dead, will come to its aid. Much 
will depend on whether the Socialist Party can produce, 
during the course of the next ten years, a leader of consum- 
mate power. In any case, one may say, truly enough, that 
in spite of a completely different economic situation, a 
similar excitement is developing itself in the German 
Empire of to-day as in the old Empire of 400 years ago, 
when the Roman Church, all bound up as it was with that 
old State, entered on its first great crisis, from which it has 
never since wholly recovered. 

F. TOnnizs 
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ie the last twenty years the work of Italian novelists has 
steadily increased in amount and variety. One school 
follows the psychological suggestions that have come to us 
from France and Russia; others are satisfied with simple 
themes and the play of their literary skill, and others again 
use their whole powers of observation to bring their work 
into touch with life. And if we remember that they 
belong to provinces divided by distance, temperament, and 
custom, we shall understand the reasons for the marked 
differences that prevail. 

Indeed they accentuate these differences themselves. It 
is not enough for the novelist to reproduce unconsciously 
the features of his country ; he goes to work deliberately to 
describe it in detail and draw from it all its value for art. 
And the value is the greater when it is found that the frame- 
work, at first taken to be purely external, gradually develops 
in scope and importance till it serves one writer as the 
medium for the study of peculiar social conditions, another 
as the material for an ideal set by abstract thought, a third 
as the expression of a nature in revolt against every law and 
every chain. In this connection, it may not be uninteresting 
to give a brief account of the three novelists perhaps best 
known in Italy to-day. 


Gabriele d’Annunzio, born in 1864, at Pescara, in the 
South, produced for his first work a collection of sketches 
called Virgin Soi]—vivid descriptions of his native country, 
bathed in sunshine, and of his countrymen, drunk with life 
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and liberty and force. Similarly, The Maidens’ Book and 
Tales of Pescara spring directly from his loving study of the 
Abruzzi. The style, singularly direct and austere, preserves 
to the full the strong rough flavour of the primeyal soil. 

We may quote from The Tale of Anna the scene of her 
betrothal to the agent, Zacchiele. 


“They walked on silently at first, each along the narrow dry path, worn 
by the feet of passers-by on either side of the way; the road lay between 
them, covered with mud, and scored with ruts. The country was full of the 
gladness and the freedom of vintage-time ; the wine-songs came to them over 
the plain. Zacchiele kept a little behind, breaking the silence now and then 
by a few words on the weather, the vines, and the olive harvest. Anna 
looked curiously at everything she saw: the berries reddening on the bushes, 
the tilled fields, the water in the ditches, and little v1 little a dim happiness 
grew up in her heart, as with one who is gladdened after many years by feel- 
ings he has known before.” 

“ They reached the olive-press where the peasants were crushing the first 
crop of the early fruit, The room was low and dark ; from the vaulted roof, 
shining with saltpetre, brass lamps hung and smoked ; a horse, blindfolded, 
turned steadily at an enormous mill; the peasants in long sack-like smocks, 
bare-legged and bare-armed, active and muscular, were pouring the oil into 
jars and pans and jugs. 

Meanwhile the two women of the mill came to the door, each with a 
child at the breast and a cluster of sturdy boys behind her skirts. They 
began to talk quietly, and when Anna tried to coax the children to her each 
spoke with pride of her own motherhood and discussed their shares with 
smiling frankness. One had had six sons; the other eleven. It was the 
will of Jesus Christ; and then hands were needed through the country 
side.” . . 

“The meal was made ready, and the big household was all bustle. On 
the terrace, in the open, between the peaceful olives and in sight of the sea 
below, the men took their seats at the table. The smoke rose from the 
vegetables, cooked in fresh olive-oil ; the wine sparkled in the pitchers, pure 
and simple in outline like the vessels of the Church, and the labourers made 
short work of their plain fare.” ... 

“Anna felt a rush of exultation, and as though she were in some way 
bound at once by ties of kinship and affection to the women, They took 
her into the house where the rooms, though very old, were large and light ; 
on the walls were the holy images and the palms for Easter; dried hams 
and sides of bacon hung from the ceilings. The beds for husband and 
wife, ample and high, stood with the cradles beside them ; everything breathed 
the spirit of peace and concord in the home. 

When the women came back to the terrace the men were still standing 
by the table. Zacchiele was talking with them. Albarosa took a slice of 
bread, cut it down the middle, sprinkled it with salt and oil, and offered it to 
Anna. The fresh oil, just pressed from the fruit, gave out a pungent aroma. 
Anna ate with zest and drank wine afterwards. Then as evening fell she 
and Zacchiele started to go down the hill again. j 

Behind them the peasants were singing. Other songs rose from the 
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plain and floated out in the evening air, broad and calm as a Gregorian chant. 
The breeze blew moist through the olive-orchards ; a dying glow, between 
rose and violet, lingered in the sky.” 


As the life of d’Annunzio widened during his long 
sojourn in Rome, the place of the Abruzzi was taken by the 
Eternal City. Inthe novel, P/easure, he shows undiminished 
the same profound and delicate sensitiveness to external 
impressions, the same power of reproducing them in a 
medium of his own, full -of colour, light, and music. His 
next work, Bishop ‘fohn, a psychological study after the 
Russian style, gives another picture of Rome, but this time 
the Rome of the people. The Innocent, which followed, 
shows more concern with the inner life; while in The 
Triumph of Death we are brought back to the Abruzzi. Here 
the slender thread of the narrative is overlaid with descrip- 
tion, a habit we readily forgive for the sake of such passages 
as the pilgrimage of Casalbordino. 


“Tt was a sight wonderful and terrible, unlike any union of men and 
things ever seen before, made up of elements so strange, so bitter, so alien, 
that it overtopped the darkest dreams ever engendered by the incubus. All 
the foulnesses of the helots of all time, all the filthy vices, all the deadness ; 
every deformity and convulsion of the flesh in baptism, all the tears of peni- 
tence, all the laughter of debauch ; folly, greed, cunning, lust, treachery, 
weakness, fear, the faintness of death, stony indifference, the silence of 
despair ; the hymns of the Church, the shrieks of maniacs, yells of rope- 
dancers, pealing of bells, sound of trumpets, brayings, bellowings, neighs ; 
the crackle of flames under the pot, piles of fruit and sweets, the sight ot 
vessels, and clothes, and weapons, and jewels, and rosaries ; the lewd figures of 
dancing girls, the spasms of epileptics, the blows of fighters, the flight of 
thieves chased through the crowd ; the last dregs of corruption brought from 
the foul dens of the distant cities and flung on an ignorant and astonished 
people ; like gadflies on cattle, swarms of relentless parasites on a solid mass 
that could not defend itself ; all the evil temptations to sensual appetite, all 
that could lead simplicity and stupidity astray, every deceit and every 
indecency were there in broad noon-day ; they were all there, seething and 
fermenting, round the Virgin’s shrine.” .. . 

“ The processions came on, each headed by the Cross, singing the hymn, 
—one after the other in long lines— 


* Viva Maria!’ 

“Fresh companies came and passed. Always a fresh stream, unceasing 
through the midst of the floating, thronging crowd ; one chant, always 
sustained, dominated the varying cries. Little by little the ear could hear 
nothing but the one name, ‘ Maria,’ ringing out clear from the dark back- 
ground of clamour and confusion. The hymn had conquered the uproar.”. . . 

“ They entered by a side door into a kind of sacristy. Through the blue 
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smoke they could make out the walls, entirely covered with votive offerings 
in wax, hung there to bear witness of the miracles that the Virgin had 
wrought. Arms and legs, hands and feet, breasts, shapeless lumps to represent 
tumours, gangrenes, ulcers, rough emblems of strange diseases, painted wounds 
—glaring out blood-red and purple on the pallidjwax—all these lifeless images 
on the four high walls had a show of death, breathed of fear and horror, grew 
into the vision of a charnel-house filled with amputated limbs. 

Heaps of human bodies lay motionless on the floor, livid faces among 
them, bleeding mouths, foreheads grimed with dirt, bald heads and grey hair. 
Almost all were old men, prostrated by disease at the foot of the altar, borne 
thither by their friends, piled on one another like corpses in a time of plague. 
Another old man was brought up from the church, carried by two sobbing 
bearers ; his head nodded forward and sideways with the motion, the blood 
dripped on his shirt from the sores in his mouth and nose and chin. Bitter 
cries broke from his lips, cries he may have heard no longer, mad cries of 
a for the grace which had not been granted: ‘Madonna! Madonna ! 

onna|’” 


After The Triumph of Death came The Virgins of the 
Rocks, and here the scene is the neighbourhood of Rome in 
all the loveliness of spring. The plot of Fire, which 
followed, is developed at Venice, a city where this painter 
has learnt his most wonderful effects. 

The structure of d’Annunzio’s novels is slight, and all 
have the same subject: love. This we might expect, for 
the ardent southern temperament quickens the poet’s search 
after all intense and exquisite sensations. Thus we find 
in novel after novel studies of passionate natures which 
undoubtedly reflect one man and one only: the author. 
But d’Annunzio’s passion is clothed in a thousand different 
forms. Andrea Sperelli, in P/easure, never gives up through 
his worst excesses the unsatisfied pursuit of an artistic ideal ; 
in Tullio Hermil, the hero of The Innocent, desire is ennobled 
by a dim sense of right and justice ; egy Aurispa’s 
unquenchable craving for love is linked to the tragedy of 
inherited suicidal mania; and the figure of Caludio Cantelmo, 
in The Virgins of the Rocks, gains an intellectual cast from the 
theory of Nietzsche’s Superman. In Fire d’Annunzio has 
1 37 and daringly laid bare for us in the pride and passion 
of Stelio Effrena his own personality, at once fiery and 
restrained, 

Thus we read : 


_ “He had achieved in himself the marriage of art and life; he-had discovered 
in the depths of his own being an unfailing spring of melodies. He had 
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gained for his own spirit the presence, undying, uninterrupted, of that 
mysterious state which precedes the birth of beauty; he could transform at 
will all the fugitive visions of his rushing life into ideal shapes.” 


Again : 


“Once more he wished to show them that to win the victory over men 
and things there is no strength like the strength which lies in the perpetual 
exaltation of one’s own self, the perpetual heightening of one’s own dream of 
loveliness and power.” 


And further on : 


“Expression! That is my need, The deepest vision has no worth if it 
is not manifested and concentrated in living forms. And I have to create it 
all. I do not pour my nature into moulds that have been made before me. 
My work is my own from first to last. I ought not to follow, and I will not 
follow anything but my own instinct and the genius of my race. . . I see 
before my eyes another work, wrought by a mighty creator, standing there, 
gigantic, in the midst of men.” 


And finally : 


“When the passion for glory seizes on us we think that the triumph of art 
is like the siege of a towered city, that the shoutings and the sound ot 
trumpets go with the brave heart in the fight. And all the while nothing 
will avail but the work which has grown in silence and self-denial, nothing 
but the steady persistence that cannot be conquered, nothing but the supreme 
dedication of the spirit and the flesh to the idea which we would have live in 
the midst of men for ever as a dominating force.” 


Such characters as these, however, have little depth of 
intellect. None of them show either clearness or balance 
in their ideas. Nor, indeed, does d’Annunzio himself. His 
attempt to weight them with Nietzsche’s doctrines has 
failed ; for that teaching, misinterpreted and distorted as it 
is, has not made their psychology more consistent in any 
way. 

In short, d’Annunzio’s true power lies in his penetrating 
sympathy with the external world. These rare gifts of 
vision and presentation are aided by his wide and thorough 
knowledge of his native tongue ; he uses with perfect ease 
and accuracy words of every period to render the modern 
romantic prose more supple, rich, and graceful. Indeed, he 
might be said to have created it anew. But he has abused 
these noble powers by allowing himself endless fancies and 
conceits, till he recalls the mannerisms of the sixteenth 
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century. In the same way, he is not content to present his 
vision of the concrete world plainly and directly ; he must 
needs recast it into a drama far too intricate and far too 
remote. “ Lord of Images” d’Annunzio has called himself 
in his triumphant sense of power, but he has not remem- 
bered that the undisciplined imagination may put the 
object in so strange a setting as to render it unrecognisable, 
and weaken the command over language by the arbitrary 
use it chooses to make of words. 


Widely different is the temperament of Antonio 
Fogazzaro. Born at Vicenza in 1842, he was dowered at 
his birth, like all Venetians, with a gentle spirit and a 
loving heart. He has reproduced the manners and the 
whole nature of his countrymen in his novels, often using 
dialect to heighten the effect. Damiele Cortis, one of his 
finest works, shows all his delicacy and quickness of observa- 
tion, combined with the whole-hearted expression of an 
idealistic theory. The hero, a character capable of the most 
noble self-sacrifice, is strong enough to make Elena, the 
woman of his heart, renounce all hope of happiness with 
him in order to follow her husband, a worthless scamp, to 
America. This plot has been severely critised; Cortis’ 
renunciation has been called unnatural, even immoral. But 
it must be remembered that it springs from the teaching 
of Rosmini, of whom Fogazzaro is an ardent disciple, and 
according to whom reality is transformed by the idea which 
informs it. 

Another well-known work is The Little World of the Past, 
the story of a family through the famous “ten years” 
(1848—1859), when the most glorious heroism was found 
side by side with the basest cowardice. A period so full 
of great political events offers a rich field to the novelist, 
and it may be that Fogazzaro has misused its wealth. But 
he has been saved by the great interest of the mental 
history. Here the struggle is not between passion and 
duty, but between two conceptions of faith and justice. 

Luisa’s faith is far wider and more virile—that is to 
say, far less mystical and more rational than Franco’s. To 
her, loyalty and justice are empty names if unrealised in life. 
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She herself, a martyr to her own convictions, brings about 
unintentionally the death of her little daughter, her only 
and passionately loved child. 

Franco, a br weaker character, admires every ideal as 
he might admire any shape of beauty that did not exact too 
great a sacrifice, and he would waver for ever between 
irresolute effort and genuine aspiration if Luisa’s iron will 
and vigorous intellect did not drive him into action. On 
his side, bound as he is to formula and punctilious in all 
religious observances, Franco feels acutely the gulf between 
them caused by his wife’s opinions and by the deductions, 
always perfectly logical, which she draws from them for 
conduct. 


The whole book is admirable, and the death of the little 


Ombretta one of the most beautiful passages in Italian 
literature. 


Let us quote part of it : 


“ Luisa turned as though some power moved her away from the eager 
voices that tried to bring her comfort : ‘ Courage, courage! Who can say?’ 
At the door of the little alcove she put aside the professor’s arm and entered 
the room alone. 

The poor child lay undressed on the bed, with her eyes and lips half 
closed. A faint redness was in her cheeks, the lips were blackening—the 
body was of a corpse-like pallor. 

* Doctor! Doctor!’ Luisa sobbed. 

‘I will do what I can,’ said the doctor gravely. 

She flung herself on the cold feet of her baby, covering them with frantic 
kisses,” 

+ * * + . a 

“From the open door of the alcove came the voices of question and 
command, But no one could say for an hour and more that Luisa’s voice 
had been heard. 

At last, at half-past five, they heard her. A cry came, piercing, inde- 
scribable, freezing the blood of all who heard it. The doctor’s voice answered 
in sad expostulation. It was plain he had made some gesture which said : ‘ It 
is useless ; we can do no more,’ and that her cry had made him take up the 
work again. 

The doctor sent away the women who were still in the alcove, and at 
the door turned to the engineer and beckoned him to come. 

‘Donna Luisa,’ he said gently. ‘Here is her uncle, her dear uncle ; he 
has come to pray for her.’ 

The old man came in. His face was calm, but he trembled, He made 
two steps into the room and stopped. Luisa was sitting on the bed with her 
dead child clasped in her arms, kissing its face and neck, moaning through her 
kisses, long-drawn, unutterable moans. 
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‘Yes, yes, yes,’ she said, .with.a kind of loving smile in her voice. ‘It 
is your uncle, dear, your war who has come to find his treasure, his own 
Ombretta, his own darling. It is Pipi, whom she loves so much. Yes, yes, 

es.” 
: ‘Hush, hush, Luisa,’ said Piero. ‘Everything has been done that could 
be done. Come with me now ; do not stay there any more. Come with me.’ 

‘Uncle, uncle,’ said Luisa, her voice broken with tenderness, not looking 
at him, clasping the little dead body to her breast, rocking it to and fro. 
‘Come here, here with your Maria. Come, come tous. You are our uncle, 
our dear uncle. No, darling, no, your uncle will not leave us at all.’ 

The old man shook—his grief overwhelmed him for a moment. A sob 
broke from him, 

‘ Leave her in peace,’ he said in a stifled voice. 

She did not seem to hear him. She went on : 

‘Let us go, dear, let us go to your uncle, Shall we go, Maria? Yes, 
yes, we'll go.’ 

She slipped from the bed, turned to the old man with her dead burden 
clasped to her breast, put her free arm round his neck, and murmured : 

‘One kiss, only one kiss for your Ombretta,’ 

Piero bent down and kissed the little face, already discoloured by death. 
Two big tears dropped on it. 

‘Look! look!’ said Luisa. ‘ Doctor, bring the light here. Yes, yes, 
don’t be afraid. See, uncle, whata darling! Doctor !’” 


In The Little World of To-day we have the story of Pietro 


Maironi, the youngest child of Franco and Luisa. The 
father’s artistic temperament, the mother’s reasoning intel- 
lect, have produced a nature little formed for inner peace. 
His life is one desperate battle against the temptations of 
the flesh which attack him at every point, or which he 
conquers at the price of his own and others’ happiness. 
Among Fogazzaro’s other works are three volumes of 
short stories, Grotesques, Little Tales, and Faithful. Many 
of these are full of freshness and charm, sparkling with the 
essential gifts of the novelist, and often recalling the work 
of Manzoni. One of the most admirable is Death to the 
Cow/, dealing with a question of conscience set before a 
priest, a subject specially attractive to the religious temper 
of Fogazzaro. Indeed, the fact is that throughout he is 
concerned to base his own work on a conception that is not 
only religious but philosophic. According to the teaching 
of his master, Rosmini, we only know the real world 
through an act of our own brain, our own thought. This 
implies in the world of feeling the modification of all our 
relations with individuals. They can be changed, removed, 
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chilled. Fogazzaro has not remembered that the life of a 
novel depends on the solid and compact structure of its 
characters. His heroes are all idealists, who fight against 
the real world or construct another according to an arbitrary 
plan of their own based on an unceasing dialectic, a dialectic 
that would arrest every spark of passion and even every 
movement of the soul, were not the life of his characters 
so intense. His keen observation has saved him. He is 
never weary of linking his creations to the world of fact by 
an infinitude of details and characteristics. 


Like d’Annunzio, Matilde de Serao is a Southerner, 
but a Southerner of Naples. Her father, exiled under the 
Bourbons, returned to his native city after their fall and 
became a journalist. Matilde showed very early a marked 
aptitude for the same profession, and thus the freshness and 
vivacity of the Neapolitan have been supplemented by the 
ease and readiness of the born journalist. Her productions 
are not so much works of art as unpremeditated outpourings 
from an irresistible impulse to reproduce what she sees 
around her. But the surface of events cannot satisfy her ; 
she must enter into their spirit, as, for instance, she enters 
into the amorous passions of her countrymen in The Un- 
stable Heart, Fantasy, Goodbye Love, and The Dancing-girl, 
which all treat of love as of a fire that destroys the very 
life of man. 

The passion for crusade and propaganda, native to every 
journalist, has led her to her other constant theme, the 
protest against lotteries, as, for example, in The Land of 
Cocagne, a terrible picture of the havoc worked by the fiery 
poison in every rank of society. Her own world, the world 


of journalism, she has drawn from life. The Adventures of 


Riccardo Yoanna, an admirable work, is largely autobio- 
graphical. Poignant, personal, and vivid, it puts on record 
the uselessness of each and every warning against a genuine 
vocation. 

Take, for example, this passage : 


“His promise” (made to his dying father not to become a journalist) 
“could not keep him back any longer ; the thought of his father could not 
check his fever. Now, in the talks at evening where he almost always led— 
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looked up to as a prophet of paradox,—his spirit freed itself from the swaddling 
bands that had held him ina lethargy so long. As with all fiery natures, the 
natural play of his mind had little need for long, lonely hours of work in a 
library, in the silence of an empty room; his need was for the red-hot debates 
in the cafés, for the tournaments of talk at night in the dark streets of Rome, 
for all the newspapers of the day, read at lightning speed.” 


A little before we find : 


“ He had already thought out the last sentence of his article (his first), 
before he sat down at his little table. When he began he wrote, as ina 
dream, on the white sheets he had religiously preserved. He felt no fatigue, 
and wrote rapidly like one possessed ; now and then he stopped and drew 
figures mechanically on another sheet, while his thoughts sped on their way. 
The candle guttered and spluttered in the damp night-wind ; he looked at it 
without seeing it. Clear and accurate, he went on with his work in the 
silence of the night ; the only sounds to be heard were the mysterious creakings 
of the old furniture and the scratch of his pen on the paper. At one 
moment the rush of his thoughts was so great that he sprang up from his seat 
without knowing it, went to the window and put his burning forehead on 
the pane, half-stifled with the ideas that were surging through his brain. 
Suddenly he went back, set to work again with the same eagerness, the same 
ecstasy, which seemed to carry him on wings over his words, borne by an 
iron will of which he felt the touch, but did not understand the working, He 
wrote the last words and underlined them with a dash.” 


A ready writer on any theme, Matilde de Serao has had 
neither time nor inclination to study form. Without 
effort, without care, simply setting down what she sees 
and aided by her glittering wealth of words, she can draw 
to the life the men and things about her, and with this 
result she is content. If her researches are sometimes 
profound, it is because of her own native shrewdness and 
insight, not because she has ever cared to enrich or enlarge 
her intellectual world. Her study of gambling springs 
from direct local observation alone; it has no connection 
with wider views of life. Her pictures of Southern passion 
are drawn by the simplest methods, as careless of systematic 
treatment as of scientific terminology. 

But a nature so original and so vital is a rare and 
precious fruit. And if we cannot help regretting the lack 
of thought and culture, we cannot but rejoice in a work 
as strong, as fresh, and as fertile as the soil from which 
It springs. 

Laura GRoPALLO. 
Translated by F. Meuian STAWELL. 
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WHY IS RUSSIA WEAK? 


I DO not think it is necessary to waste much time to 
prove that Russia is weak. Of course we speak com- 
paratively. Russia may be stronger than Turkey or Persia, 
but, in speaking of a State which occupies about one-sixth 
of the globe and counts about 130 millions of population, 
we have a right to expect from it something immeasurably 
more than we do from a petty Asiatic despotism. 

The weakness of Russia has been patent to anyone who 
cared to study the conditions of this country long before 
the Russo-Japanese war broke out. I am not one of 
those critics who think that because the Russian fleet in 
the Pacific Ocean is destroyed, or because the Russian army 
has been beaten at Nan-shan by a superior force, that there- 
fore Russia has proved herself to be weak. The Fortune 
of War proves nothing except that one army at a certain 
moment and at a certain place is stronger than the other. 

The weakness of Russia is much deeper and shows itself 
in more extensive symptoms than the defeats on the battle- 
fields of Lao-tung. The true Russian patriots saw it long 
before there was war, in spite of the foreign apologists of 
Russian government. The Russo-Japanese war only made 
it clearer to the less observant eyes, whether in Russia itself 
or abroad. The flash and the thunder of the guns on the 
heights of Kiu-lien-chiu and on the waters of the Korean 
Sea only brought it into greater prominence, and made it 
clear to every thinking man in the world. What really 
proves Russian weakness are not the numbers of soldiers 
killed and wounded and ships lost, but her impotence in 
finance, in national morality, in education of the people, 
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in social institutions and statesmanship. The failure, the 
almost complete bankruptcy in relation to all these points 
have long been evident to all. Anyone could see that 
whereas the nations of Western Europe are progressing 
materially, socially, and morally, Russia alone among the 
civilised nations is lagging behind, and practically shows no 
improvement, no progress for the last forty or fifty years, 
just for the period during which other peoples have made 
the greatest steps forward. 

Take the finances. What great European country other 
than Russia borrows so much money abroad? Did France 
borrow one farthing abroad even to pay her five milliards of 
francs of war contribution? When England, after having 
spent on the Transvaal War about 200 millions of pounds, 
tried to put on the American money market a paltry loan 
of 10,000,000 pounds, there was an outcry in the Press and 
Parliament against this “ favouring the foreigner.” 

Even great productive undertakings like the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Canal in Germany were executed without foreign 
money. But Russia, in spite of her ‘ powerfulness,” im- 
mensity, and political prestige, is practically not able to raise 
a single loan at home without offering the attractions of a 
State lottery, and from year to year piles up her national 
debt to foreigners. Nay, her foreign politics are to a very 
great extent subject to this need of foreign loans. Out of 
the 750 millions of pounds which Russia owes, only a sum 
of about 100 millions has been officially put before the 
home subscriber, although in reality the greater part even 
of this sum has been subscribed by the foreign banks. 

Such are the finances of Russia, which only reflect the 
economic condition of the people. To judge of this con- 
dition it is only necessary to remember the famines and the 
general misery in which the peasantry and the mass of the 
townspeople in Russia live. 

Or turn to the education and social life of the people. 
The supply of schools and teachers for all the children of 
school-age is still in Russia an almost inaccessible ideal, 
of which only the more hopeful social reformers dare to 
dream. In the year 1880, an official of the Central 
Statistical Department, M. Doobrovsky, after very careful 
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calculations, showed that to provide every child with 
school-education Russia ought to build twelve times as 
many schools as she had. According to him the number 
of schools ought to be not less than 269,000, whereas 
there were altogether only about 22,000. But since 1880 
the population has considerably increased, and the rate of 
providing schools has been far from keeping pace with this 
increase. Hence we may surely hold that the deficiency of 
schools has not diminished for the last twenty-three years, 
and the calculations of M. Doobrovsky are still, in a great 
degree, applicable to the present conditions. At any rate 
the latest statistics on which we can more or less rely give 
us the numbers of children in schools in European Russia 
as about 2,800,000,! which, when compared with England 
and Wales and taking into consideration the respective 
populations, forms about one-eighth of school-age children. 
That is, for every eight children attending school in 
England we have in Russia only one. In 1898, according 
to the official reports, there were in the whole of Russia, 
inclusive of Siberia and the other provinces in Asia, 
4,203,246 children who attended schools. This informa- 
tion, we must say, is very untrustworthy, and is rather 
exaggerated ; but even this number is about five or six times 
less than it ought to be, if there were universal and obliga- 
tory elementary education. As an illustration of this lack 
of elementary education, it may perhaps not be out of place 
to mention here that the Cossacks, especially those of the 
Asiatic provinces, who so much occupy at present the 
minds of newspaper readers, are the best supplied with 
elementary schools, and yet here are the percentages of 
the respective Cossack population who know how to write 
and read. 

The “Siberian” corps, which comprised in 1899 a 
population of 124,498 men and women, had a percentage 
of 27°8 of “gramotny,” that is of men and women who 
could read and write. The “ Ussuryisk” corps had 18°7 
percentage, the “ Zabaikal” corps had 15°3 percentage. 


1 See Report of the Committee for Education in Russia (“ Komitet 
Gramotnosti”) for 1892—1893. The Committee has since then been 
suppressed, 
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And these are the men who fight the Japanese, every one 
of whom can write and read ! 

In accordance with the insufficiency of education stands 
the comparative scarcity of newspapers. There are, in the 
whole of Russia, not more than about one hundred daily 
newspapers of general character and not belonging to the 
Government. In 1894, there were only eighty-nine such 
newspapers. And if one judges by the diagrams and statis- 
tics given by M. Lisovsky, the chief Russian authority on 
this subject, there has practically been no progress for the 
last fifteen or twenty years. 

Now, a newspaper is after all a good indication, not 
only of the extent of literate people in the nation, but also 
of the level of social life, of the degree of interest which 
the people take in the affairs of their State and the world 
at large. The newspaper, by its very nature, is a product, 
and at the same time an instrument, of social life, and there- 
fore the absence of a newspaper, the scarcity and paucity of 
periodical literature, must be taken as a sure proof of the 
backwardness of social life. 

But there is a more striking and a more direct proof of 
this backwardness than the smallness of the number of 
newspapers, and that is the astonishingly small number of 
societies. Of political societies, except perhaps a few secret 
ones, there are certainly none. But even when you take 
all the scientific, literary, musical, dramatic, choral, whether 
amateur or professional, all the metropolitan and provincial 
societies of medical men, architects, teachers, gardeners, 
and so on, all the societies for promoting art, education, 
self-help, morality, &c., &c., the vegetarian, religious, and 
other societies of humanitarian character, you will not 
bring them up to more than about 260 for all the cities, 
towns, and villages of Russia. The enumeration of these 
societies of the whole of Russia would not occupy in the 
Post Office London Directory more than one and a half or 
perhaps a couple of pages. 

For the purposes of this article, it is not necessary to 
go farther in giving illustrations of Russian backwardness. 
The facts which we gave above are quite sufficient to show 
to any one who cares to study them, that Russia’s so-called 
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“ powerfulness” has for a long time been fictitious. We 
Russians knew very well that any war with a civilised and 
military Power would shake the foundations of the Russian 
empire, and would upset the whole structure of Russian 
despotism. And that is why so many of my intelligent 
countrymen put their hope on a European war, which they 
intensely desired for the sake of “freeing Russia.” They 
know that Russia is rotten to the core, and that it is only 
a “lath painted to look like iron,” and only requires a good 
shaking to put an end to the existing form of Government. 
They know that Russia, as a separate and independent 
nation, is unconquerable ; no one can subject it. But 
Russia, with its present form of Government, is an anachron- 
ism, an anomaly, which can only continue to exist by the 
grace of other European nations. 

Well, what then is the real cause of this anomaly, of 
this exceptional defect and weakness of Russia, in spite of 
her vast natural material resources and highly gifted popu- 
lations? The usual answer to this question is: autocracy 
or bureaucracy. And certainly no one will deny that the 
autocratic form of government, and the ruling of a nation 
by hordes of officials, must have had a weakening and bane- 
ful influence on the history of Russia. No one can deny 
that it has eaten deep into the virility, honesty, indepen- 
dence, and energy of the people. However, to say that 
autocracy and bureaucracy by themselves are the only true 
causes of Russia’s misfortunes, seems to me rather to ex- 
aggerate their evils, and to put too much weight on any 
form of government. However much we abhor autocracy 
or bureaucracy, we still must admit that there are cases in 
the history of mankind when even under these baneful 
forms of government nations have prospered and grown 
strong. Russia itself leapt into the family of civilised States 
through the efforts of a despot, Peter the Great, who of all 
Russian monarchs was the most autocratic, although not 
the most cruel. And a highly developed bureaucratic form 
of government we see at present even in such a State as 
Germany, which to all purposes is undoubtedly not a 
“weak” empire. Nay, more, however paradoxical it may 
look, we can find bureaucracy, if not autocracy, in the 
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present Republic of France, the greatest European democracy 
of our times. Thus to talk of autocracy and bureaucracy 
as the real cause of Russia’s weakness, would hardly solve 
the true facts of the case. 

To my mind the cause of Russian weakness lies much 
deeper. Itdepends not on the form of Government but on 
the conception which the governing classes and the masses 
in Russia have formed of the ratson d’étre of their State. 
Whatever the differences of opinion may be among the 
philosophers and statesmen on the forms of government most 
suitable to the interests of the people or on the functions 
and limitations of the State, there is hardly any difference 
in their view as to the raison détre of the Government 
itself. So long as they admit the necessity of any Govern- 
ment they all hold that its purpose is the well-being of the 
individuals inhabiting the country. Whether you believe 
with Hobbes in the necessity of absolutism to constrain the 
wolfish instincts of man, or agree with Rousseau in the 
nobility of man’s nature and his free-will entry into a con- 
tract with his fellow-men, or whether you belong to that 
host of thinkers who make the State a servant of the abstract 
principles of justice, in each case you make the happiness, 
the good of the population, the chief aim of statesmanship. 
Pro bono publico seems to be the accepted motto of each 
State. But just this general conception of the raison @étre 
of a government has no place in Russia, however strange 
and incredible it may seem to most of our readers. 

The Government in Russia has no connection whatsoever 
with the people. It is quite a separate body, if you like— 
a State in a State by itself. It has its own interests, its own 
purposes, even its own finances, and its own policy, quite 
independent of the policy of the country. The people try 
to live without their Government, with whom they are in 
constant conflict, and the Russian State, strictly speaking, 
is a house divided against itself. 

The conception of what a State is has undergone certain 
changes in Russia, and one can see in this relation a develop- 
ment for the better, a development which may bring the 
Russian ideas of government into harmony with those of 
Western Europe. But the evolution is very slow, and I 
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am afraid that it may collapse before reaching its highest 
point. What then is the Russian idea of statesmanship, in 
the philosophical sense of the word? To put it clearly and 
briefly, the various conceptions of the State-idea, in chrono- 
logical order of evolution, may be given as follows: the 
Tsar, the nobility, the officials; and, lastly, the men of 
Russian race and creed. In this consecutive order there 
have been some temporary deviations and backslidings, but 
on the whole my chain of the ideas of statesmanship pre- 
vailing in Russia may be taken as correct. 

It would certainly require too much space to enter here 
in detail into each stage of the evolution of these ideas. 
I shall, therefore, confine myself only to such remarks 
as will help me to make clearer the central characteristic 
of the Russian Government, as distinct from any other now 
existing among civilised mankind. 

The idea, in Russia, that the Tsar is the proprietor of 
the country, of the land as well as of everything on it, men 
and cattle, is a very old one. In the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries the princes, the so-called udyelnyie knyazya, 
looked upon their principalities, not as States or social 
organisations, but as private estates.’ And accordingly the 
government of the various principalities was only a replica 
of any private estate of those times. When with the growth 
of the State and with the disappearance of the separate 
principalities the government became centralised in the 
hands of one “ great prince,” known afterwards as “ Tsar 
of all the Russias,” the mode of ruling the country still 
continued on the former basis of private ownership, and the 
Duma in Moscow (the council of “ boyars ”) was, in reality, 
only an office of the estate, where the Tsar’s clerks and 
servants were employed. At that remote time Russia 
existed as a State only because it was for the good of her 
owner, her “ proprietor,” in relation to whom every Russian 
stood only as a slave. And this was the accepted idea. 
The Russians looked upon themselves, not as “ subjects,” 
but as “slaves,” and in addressing petitions to the Great 
Prince or later to the Tsar they usually called themselves 
“thy slave,” and the monarch was called ‘“ Gosudar,” that 

1 Boyarskaya Duma, by V. _ Moscow, 1883, 
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is, “ slave-owner.” This was not only a matter of form, 
but it expressed truly the then existing relations between 
the head of the State and the rest of the population. 

However, by degrees there grew up a large class of 
“boyars,” themselves slave-owners, who naturally claimed 
a partnership in the Tsar’s property. At first they met a 
“terrible” opponent in Ivan IV., but after his death they 
won the battle, and since then has arisen a class of 
“nobility” which, together with the Tsar, claimed that 
Russia belongs to them alone, and that no other can enjoy 
her citizenship, except on condition of serving the nobility, 
that is, of being a slave or proving in other ways useful to 
the nobles and the Tsar. It was the Tsar Boris Godunov 
who, trying to gain the sympathies of the nobility, “tied” 
to them the peasants as “serfs.” Since then, ifor some 
time, politically speaking, there was no “ people,” no nation 
in Russia. The State consisted of the Tsar and of the 
nobility, who were not necessarily Russians. Any foreigner 
could be made by the Tsar a noble and a slave-owner, and 
thus hundreds and thousands of the so-called Russian nobles 
are Poles, Tartars, Frenchmen, Germans, Englishmen, 
Italians, &c. Practically any adventurer who came to 
Russia and found his way to the Court or to the in- 
fluential councillors of the Tsar was made a “ noble,” which 
title gave the right of owning serfs. This abuse of be- 
stowing “nobility,” sometimes on quite unworthy men, the 
riffraff of European society, was especially great in the 
eighteenth century, when court hairdressers, merchants, 
comedians, teachers, valets, cooks, é&c., having found favour 
with their august masters, were made great landowners and 
masters of whole villages of serfs. 

But with the nobility, since the reign of Peter the 
Great, there begins to arise a new class of “ proprietor” of 
the Russian State, and these are the officials. Peter the 
Great introduced in 1722 the Table of Ranks, which 
divided all servants of the State into fourteen “ ranks.” 
Before this there was no separate class of officials. The 
nobility by their birthright occupied also all the military 
and civil functions which used to be divided according to 
the right of precedence the family enjoyed. Thus a man 
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of “ more noble” origin occupied a higher place compara- 
tively than a man of lesser nobility. This state of things 
was abolished by Peter the Great, who in place of origin 
put personal service, which found its reward in promotion 
according to the Table of Ranks. Hence a man, whatever 
his family precedence might be, could not occupy a certain 
place if he had not got the necessary rank (tchim). And 
although practically no man could become an official if not 
of “noble” origin, still after the reform of Peter the Great 
the class of nobles and the class of officials became two 
distinct classes. And the gulf between nobles and officials 
increased. 

With the increase of the Empire, with the complication 
of State functions and general rise of civilisation, the number 
of officials grew enormously and rapidly, till they became 
quite an army by themselves, and although they did not 
present any corporate body, there grew up among them 
a separate corporate and hereditary feeling founded on 
common interests. The children and the grandchildren of 
officials became themselves officials, and in their turn bred 
whole generations of officials. 

And so on till the 19th of February, 1861, that is up 
to the date of the abolition of serfdom, there were in 
Russia, so to speak, only three partners who owned the 
Empire: the Tsar, the nobles, and the officials. All the 
other people had no share, no voice, no rights. The 
peasants had been serfs, they had only duties and no rights ; 
they had been born only to toil and to work on behalf of 
their masters. There was no other reason for their exist- 
ence, and they themselves knew it very well. For them, 
for these peasants who constituted almost go per cent. of 
the Russian population, the idea of a State having for its 
object the well-being of all its inhabitants did not exist. 

Then there were the townspeople, merchants and 
traders, the so-called meshchanye. They kept the shops, 
were skilled mechanics, small traders, and so on. This class 
of people, who, except the Jews and other non-Russian 
races, usually were freed serfs or descended from serfs, were 
tolerated only on account of their usefulness, but were not 
looked upon as citizens of a great State. They belonged to 
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the tax-paying class (podatnoe sos/ovie) in contradistinction to 
the officials and nobles, who had been free from any tax 
(except the capitation tax for every living serf). The 
townspeople were only as a cow to be milked; nay even 
worse than a cow, who yields her milk voluntarily, for the 
blackmailing, squeezing, and the spoliation which the tax- 
paying class underwent, till the reign of Alexander II., was 
terrible. The police, the judges, the chiefs of the town, 
their deputies and their clerks, their servants and their 
friends, all looked upon the rest of the population as a 
preserve especially kept for their use. 

Only after the abolition of serfdom and the introduction 
of other reforms in the reign of Alexander II., there arose 
in Russia what may properly be called a nation, a people, all 
the members of which began to look upon their State as 
upon an organisation which must be of benefit to each one 
of them. ‘The old idea that the State is only for the good 
of the Tsar, the nobility, and the officials is rapidly changing, 
and has almost entirely disappeared. As soon as they had 
been liberated the people began to claim their share in the 
government of the country. The ruling partners still in 
possession of the country cling to their privileges, and do 
not wish to give way. Alexander III. even tried to turn 
back to the order of things which existed centuries ago in 
making the “‘ nobility” again the masters of the peasantry. 
He created the most abominable post of ‘ zemsky nachalnik,” 
that is, of chief over the peasantry, and abrogated several of 
the important reforms of his father. But all his reactionary 
efforts could not stop the political evolution of Russia. 
The people become more and more clamorous, and at 
present Russia is on the brink of revolution. 

However, it would be too rash to say that the Russians 
have wholly assimilated the European conception of a State. 
And here comes the danger of the progressive movement. It 
seems that the people of Russia are now going to repeat the 
mistake which (quite intentionally) was made by the former 
three partners. As the officials, the Tsar, and the nobles 
thought that Russia was wholly theirs and only theirs, and 
that no other people could have any share in it, so also the 
new claimers of partnership seem to think that Russia 
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belongs only to men of one race and one religion, and to no 
others. And this race is the Russian race and the religion 
is the Greek-Orthodox. No Poles, Finns, Jews, Arme- 
nians, no Germans, nobody has a right to Russian citizen- 
ship, except the Greek-Orthodox Russian. For them are 
all the privileges of the State. For them are the high and 
the low offices, the army and the navy, the railways, the 
post-offices and telegraphs, the professions of the law and 
medicine, of the engineer and electrician, for them and only 
for them are the mountains on the Caucasus, the pastures in 
Central Asia, the blue sea and the black manufactory-chim- 
neys. Many people in Europe think that the oppression in 
Finland is directed solely against the political institutions. 
The constitution in Finland by itself may have been a thorn 
in the flesh of Russian autocracy, but it is not the constitu- 
tion which evoked the suppression of the privileges in 
Finland. It is the greed of the Russian national party, 
the impossibility to live on the toil of the Finns that aroused 
their anger. A’ Russian (I am speaking here of the domi- 
nating national party) could not brook the idea that Finland 
is not the property of Russians, and that the railways and 
post-offices, not to speak of the local and central Government 
offices, are actually occupied by natives and not by their 
masters, the Russians. Since the reign of the reactionary 
Alexander III. there was always a cry among the Russians 
concerning Finland, that they are not masters in their own 
country, meaning by this, that all the salaried places are not 
occupied by Greek-Orthodox Russians, but by the Swedes 
and Finns. 

In the whole of Poland there is practically not one Pole 
occupying a considerable post either in Government offices, 
on the railways, or courts-of-law, nor certainly in the 
army. 

The three partners which form a sort of company with 
a limited liability, seeing that the end of their domination 
is near, prefer to admit nationalists as members into their 
partnership rather than give up their hold on the country 
altogether, and make of every Russian, whether Greek- 
Orthodox, Slav, or Tartar, a citizen of one great Empire. 
The Government, therefore, tries to play a very complicated 
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game: it encourages and abates the national spirit in play- 
ing it off against the constitutional party, and at the same 
time strongly withholding from the people any share in the 
government of the country. As an illustration of this 
policy I may give the recent order of the Minister of the 
Interior that not one Russian, if he be not strictly Greek- 
Orthodox and a born Russian, can be helped by the State to 
settle in the Caucasus or in Central Asia, and at the same 
time the rights of the Press and Provincial Assemblies are 
getting more and more restricted. It is a very difficult 
game, which must very soon collapse. 

Meanwhile the partners are doing their best to get as 
much as possible from their “ property.” The greatest 
share certainly falls to the Tsar, who still remains the chief 
partner. Looking upon Russia as on private property, the 
Tsar and his family appropriate the best land, forests, 
mountains, and rivers. In Siberia, the Tsar turned the 
richest mining districts of Altai and Nerchinsk into 
personal property, the yassak (capitation-tax, called 
“tribute ”) imposed on the nomadic Siberian tribes, the 
great stone-cutting and stone-polishing works on the Ural, 
&c. In the Caucasus the Emperor’s family appropriated “ the 
Pearl of the Caucasus,” the Borzhom Estate which is near 
Tiflis, and the most healthy and beautiful strip of land of 
Abbas-Tuman near Battum. In the Crimea, the Tsar took 
a large streak in the mountains by Yalta and in other places 
on the sea-front. When Merv was conquered the Tsar as 
first partner at once took the best part of the oasis on the 
Murgab, the Murgab Estate of the Gosudar, on the improve- 
ment of which place millions of the people’s money was spent, 
and is still being spent. All these estates, works, mines, &c., 
are managed by the so-called Cabinet of his Majesty, and 
constitute quite a distinct personal property apart from the 
Department of Crown Domains (Vedomstvo Udelov), which 
manages the property of the whole Imperial family. 

Besides this share in goods, the Chief Partner also gets 
a very nice share in ready cash. To speak of the amount 
which the Tsar receives annually would be preposterous, 
simply because he gets as much as he likes and wants, and 
there is no one who can dare to stop him. According to 
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the Russian Budget, which is generally a very untrust- 
worthy document, the Imperial House gets about 
£1,700,000, but this sum does not include expenses for 
travel and any other so-called State-functions, which are 
defrayed out of other branches of expenditure, like the 
war, navy, Ministry of Interior, and so on. Then when 
the Tsar wants money to give somebody, he simply tells the 
Minister of Finance to pay it, and it is the latter’s business 
to find it—and to make ends meet. 

After the Tsar comes the nobility, which gets on the 
whole a greater share than the Tsar and his family. There 
are schools, banks, almshouses and Funds kept by the State 
exclusively for the benefit of the nobility. Then lands and 
estates are given away for nothing to the “deserving ” or 
impoverished “nobles.” Especially when nobles become 
favourites of the Tsar, even in recent days, like Myatleva, 
Count Ignatyev, Bezobrasov, they are presented with 
enormous sums of money by the order of the Tsar. 
During the last few years the nobility was offered land 
“for nothing” in Siberia, whereas it was refused to 
peasants. 

But besides direct benefits, the nobiiity gets its share 
indirectly by keeping almost all the best appointments in 
the Government offices, and by lording over the peasantry 
as landowners. 

The third partner, the officials, in which are included 
all the priests, take what they can directly in the way of 
salaries, pensions, emoluments, and, indirectly, by bribes, 
thefts, and embezzlements. 

Such are the partners who have appropriated Russia, 
and such are the conceptions in Russia of what is a State. 

Certainly for long the best Russian intellects have 
grasped the true weakness of Russia, and discovered it 
precisely in this absence of a real understanding of the 
duties of a young European State. 

S. I. RyBaAkorr 





* ALGY ” 


TTACKS are made from time to time upon the 

conduct and habits of certain people who are 
described as representing high society. A book, an article, 
or a play will point out their depravity, their extravagance 
and their frivolity: but society pays no attention. The 
stones that are thrown, though well intentioned, are often 
wide of the mark, and even if the attack is well directed it 
is rendered ineffective by being swamped in a mass of 
magazine articles, novels, personal gossip, and snobbish 
adulation which is poured out weekly extolling the deeds, 
the appearance, and the great possessions of this crowd of 
unemployed and half-educated ‘ supers ” in life’s drama. 

It is not possible in a few pages to expose the whole 
system which permits the existence of this class and 
consents to support the vast throng, who are eagerly and 
yet as often wearily devoting all their energies to the pur- 
suit of pleasure, or to enquire how they came by their riches 
and by what right they hold them. Even to criticise their 
manner of living is hardly practicable, for the general tone 
and fashion of the leading society in any country is a subject 
that is dependent on too intricate a network of causes to 
bear rapid analysis. Society is largely affected by the 
influence of those who set the fashion ; that is to say, by the 
force of example filtering down from high quarters through 
the various strata, and if there is poison in the source the 
whole will inevitably be contaminated. The power of 
influence from above in this section of the community is 
due to the fact that social inanities and, worse, fashionable 
vices are always aped and carefully copied by the grade 
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below. The grades are numberless. To trace the un- 
desirable influences through them all would be impossibly 
wearisome. 

There are pillars in this society whose commanding 
position seems to many unassailable ; there are women whose 
influence is infinite ; but it is the young men with whom 
the future rests and who have it in their hands to make a 
change if they will. It is the waste of their lives that is 
really of consequence. They are young men of means, who 
are not obliged to adopt any profession for their livelihood 
though many may enter one of the ornamental professions so 
as to have something to do, or may occupy part of their 
time in attempting to add still further to their “ pile.” 
These men form a set, a class, a type, call them what you 
will. There is no necessity for personal or individual 
blame ; no single man need be picked out and abused. The 
tesponsibility is joint, and we who tolerate and encourage 
them should take our share ; but the type must be con- 
demned loudly and persistently instead of being passed over 
either in admiration or contempt. As men they have no 
doubt strength, energy, and intelligence, and they have their 
share of the good qualities of mankind as much as any 
other set of human beings ; but as a class they are anxious 
to suppress any signs of strong character and are ready to 
conform to a strict convention which entails devoting their 
entire lives to the pursuit of pleasure in all its many and 
various forms, the kind of luxurious pleasure which, as 
Burke says, makes “the mind grow lazy and enervate, 
unwilling and unable to search for truth, and utterly 
incapable of knowing, much less of relishing, real happi- 
ness.” 

If a ceaseless course of hunting, shooting, expensive 
dinners, race meetings, and bridge parties were really con- 
ducive to happiness even in a purely selfish way, it would 
be foolish to remonstrate. On the contrary, we should all 
become eager converts to hedonism. But although this 
kind of life may supply some occupation for the idle, 
some kind of superficially attractive pursuit for the feeble 
minded, it does not produce the very smallest spark of real 


happiness. I say ‘ceaseless course,” as no one would 
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deny that any form of sport may be a genuine amusement 
if treated as a rational pastime and not as the only business 
in life. 

Let us personify the type and call him “ Algy.” His 
training begins from his earliest childhood. He is inocu- 
lated, so to speak, by the accustomed surroundings of his 
home. Ata public school Algy learns to contemn serious 
thought and to regard any approach to originality, any 
attempt at independence of character, as dangerous, in fact, 
as bad form. The peculiar boy has no chance. The 
worship of athleticism is the important side of education, 
and our public school system endorses this opinion. He 
understands that there are toilers with the hands, and 
workers with the brain, and as it is not necessary for him 
to belong to either of these sections of the community he 
must be careful to avoid resembling them in any particular, 
most of all in appearance. Tolstoy, who was brought up 
precisely in this way, describes this state of mind in one of 
the vivid memories of his boyhood :— 


‘I should not have esteemed either an eminent artist, a learned man, or 
a benefactor of the human race unless he had been comme i/ faut. A man 
who was comme il faut was incomparably superior to all other men in my 
eyes ; he left it to others to paint pictures, to write music, books, to do good ; 
he even admired them for doing so. But he could never place himself on a 
level with them for he was comme il faut and they were not, that is all... . 
The great evil lay in the conviction that comme i/ faut was an independent 
position in society ; that a man need not be a public functionary, a carriage 
builder, a soldier, or a learned man as long as he was comme il faut; that 
having attained that position he has already fulfilled his purpose in life, and 
even occupied a higher position than the great mass of humanity.” 


So as Algy grows up he is careful only to imitate and 
associate with others of his kind, and he gradually becomes 
initiated into all the elaborate duties of idleness. The 
year is mapped out with the London season, with visits, 
with shooting, hunting, and other forms of sport. The 
days are divided according to the various excitements of 
racing, polo, motoring, dinner-parties and bridge ; with the 
assistance of valets the complicated paraphernalia of clothes 
and weapons is carefully attended to, in order that all may be 
performed with the requisite smartness and with accurate 
conformity to the recognised code. Quw’en dira-t-on is what 
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has to be considered in every point of costume and arrange- 
ment. Qu’en dira-t-on is the law that governs. One of the 
most serious consequences of Algy’s example is that there 
are many who have not the money and yet attempt to follow 
the same expensive course, with the inevitable result of debt 
and subsequent borrowing. But there are sets within sets, 
the select and the elect, and it forms the ambition of a life- 
time to be one of them. Many have sufficient money but 
lack the necessary distinction to reach the longed-for heights, 
and the work for them is harder. Algy has followers and 
admirers who envy his success. For them the right party, 
the right dinner, the right country house for Saturday to 
Monday, has to be most carefully chosen or striven for. It is 
a terrific business in itself, this inward struggle, of which, of 
course, there must be no outward sign.. Threads must be 
followed up and links must be dropped. Just enough push 
must be concealed beneath a 4/asé assumption of indifference, 
the tired smile of patronage to those on the lower rungs of 
the ladder, the eager greeting to those above. If by chance 
Algy is naturally of an intellectual or artistic frame of mind, 
talents that might otherwise fructify in a healthier environ- 
ment produce abortional results in the hothouse atmosphere 
of luxury. An even more decadent type is bred devoid of 
the most elementary masculine qualities, “ men,” as H. H. 
Davies says in his play— 

“who don’t count. The sort of men women take bodkin in Victorias, 
and it seems all right. They turn up at tea parties and are always on 
intimate terms, they play little things from ear on the piano, and have an 


innocent way of making shocking remarks ; wives like them, and husbands 
don’t mind them ; London is full of them.” 


These men of wit and brain are the conversationalists : they 
vary the bridge, dress, and money “ shop ” with personali- 
ties and little anecdotes of operas and artists. Occasionally 
the company, while munching truffles and toying with 
ortolans, discuss social problems and questions of poverty 
and starvation, but such a topic is generally condemned as 
tiresome. It must not be supposed, however, that Algy at 
his best is incapable of generosity and kindness of heart. 
He is often recklessly generous, and his charm, which is 
proverbial, quite disarms criticism. But it is this pursuit, 
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which for him takes the place of a healthy occupation, 
that deadens and stultifies and renders him and his kind as 
_a class merely a malignant growth on the body of society at 
large, sapping much of its strength, cherishing and preserv- 
ing its most vicious characteristics, causing a great waste of 
energy and misdirection of effort, and, in general, forming 
a fungus of rottenness and putrescence, while they are all 
the time deluding themselves that they constitute a highly 
necessary and desirable ornament to the social edifice. 

Were the luxury of their world gorgeous, it might be 
more tolerable. If it were accompanied by magnificence 
and splendour ; if art and literature were generously patron- 
ised, as in the days of the Medicis ; were it productive of 
astonishing brilliance, of genius, of surpassing wit, as in the 
Eighteenth Century France, there would be some excuse, 
and remonstrance would be tempered with admiration. 
But these young men of Twentieth Century London, and 
the women who encourage and cajole them, produce only 
an inanity and vapidity, a petty, calculated depravity that 
is boring and disagreeable. Splendid, passionate, barbarous 
vice may betoken a desperately cruel state of affairs, but 
it lacks no strength or virility. This foppish vanity and 
effeminate indulgence and dissipation have the effect of a 
slowly polluting poison. 

There is a reason which may possibly account for this 
difference between the distinction in the display of old time 
and the dull vulgarity in the luxury of to-day. In old days 
it was a matter only of spending lavishly riches which were 
inherited or plundered. To-day there has been added the 
occupation of increasing these riches, an engrossing, though 
sordid, occupation which requires no labour and only skill 
of a low order, and depends on doubtful qualities of un- 
scrupulousness and lack of principle mingled with chance. 
Fortunes in this way are amassed and are doubled and 
trebled with bewildering rapidity. The hold of the pluto- 
crat grows firmer, the triumph of capitalism is imminent, 
and the old aristocracy of family becomes gradually absorbed, 
and with it the last faint traces of refinement or any other 


justification which tradition and sentiment lend to obsolete 
customs, 
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But why, I have been asked, should not Lord X. pay 
£500 a year to his cook without being blamed for it? 
Certainly he has every right to pay what he likes to his 
cook, and gluttony—not honest greed, but ostentatious 
gluttony—is a special characteristic of Twentieth Century 
London, and has the most insinuating influence in pro- 
ducing incompetence and indolence, and in encouraging 
debauchery. No one can prevent it in any particular case, 
and no one would be foolish enough to try. There are 
certain kinds of dangerous tumours which the surgeon’s 
knife cannot cut out with safety. While they last they 
weaken the whole organism, and the only way probably to 
deal with them is to fortify what is healthy until they 
cease to exist. In fact, a salutary change must always issue 
from some transforming principle developed from within. 
Lord X. (who is Algy grown older), and the many who 
follow his example, are merely pestiferous tumours sucking 
away the healthy growth of progress and enlightenment. 
If they choose to adopt this ré/e, at least we need not be 
asked to admire it. 

Mr. Booth and Mr. Rowntree have made careful studies 
of poverty and have given in detail the poor man’s budget. 
A sadder story would be disclosed were some one able to 
give the budgets of the rich. But while the poor man is 
obliged to leave his door open to enquiry, the overfed 
butler of Mayfair or Belgravia would make short work of 
anyone who had the insolence to ask such impertinent ques- 
tions. Nevertheless, the result of an investigation would be 
most instructive. It would surprise people if they knew 
how many dozens of cooks received an annual wage of £°300 
and over, and how many hundreds of women spent £1,000 


a year and over on clothes alone, and if they could cast their. 


eye over tabulated estimates of wine cellars, jewels, and 
plate. And who objects? The workman whose sweating 
brow protrudes from one of the many holes he is told to 
make in the streets of London, looks with pride at the 
smart victorias, barouches and motors bearing their precious 
burdens in their busy work of idleness, and he would not 
have it otherwise. He gazes in rapture like a penniless 
child at a sweet-shop window. Algy is nothing if not 
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popular. Everyone is eager to help him, even when wages 
and tips are not the incentive. Tradesmen, valets, butlers, 
keepers, grooms, and chauffeurs by the score, proudly and 
gladly serve him at every turn. His guns and all other 
weapons necessary for the different forms of sport at which 
he excels must be kept in proper order. The numberless 
silver-topped bottles and receptacles of every conceivable 
shape that adorn his dressing table must be brightly bur- 
nished, his cigarette cases neatly arranged in rows, his 
wonderful variety of suits folded and brushed, and his 
array of boots and shoes and pumps and gaiters and top-boots 
and putties and spats carefully cleaned. It is impossible to 
over-estimate the importance and intricacy of leg and foot 
gear, and Algy is intensely particular that in this respect 
he should be faultless. This job of idleness needs a deal 
of preparation. None of his minions object ; who, indeed, 
could grumble when the result is such a successful fulfil- 
ment of the laws decreed by the almighty power of public 
opinion ? 

Nor at the theatre do those who can only afford the pit 
complain, though after a hard day’s work they have pro- 
bably had to stand for an hour or so outside, armed with 
sandwiches and an orange, and we of Algy’s party, after one 
of his thundering good dinners, come strolling into our seats 
towards the middle of the first act. But the intolerable 
injustice of it does not strike us, nor does it strike them ; we 
both of us accept it as the recognised and inevitable arrange- 
ment. It did strike Ruskin :— 

“T never stand up to rest myself and look round the house without 
renewal of wonder how the crowd in the pit and the shilling gallery allow us 
of the boxes and stalls to keep our places. Think of it, those fellows behind 
there have housed and fed us; their wives have washed our clothes and kept 
us tidy ; they have bought us the best places, brought us through the cold to 
them, and then they sit behind us patiently seeing and —— what they 
may. There they pack themselves squeezed and distant behind our chairs ; 


we their elect toys and pet puppets, oiled, and varnished, and incensed, lounge 
in front placidly, or for the greater part wearily and sickly contemplative.” 


Do not let us go further and contrast the lives of the 
millionaire and the tramp. Such contrasts, however true, 
are quite unconvincing, and Algy will tell you that “the 
poor devils are used to it, don’t you know, so it isn’t so bad 
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for them as it seems.” He does not realise that so far as 
the community is concerned he is far more injurious to it 
than the lowest tramp. 

But what, it will be asked, do you want Algy to do, and 
how do you suppose you are going to get him to do it? 
You cannot make him enter an arduous profession if he 
need not; you cannot turn him into a philosopher, a poet, 
or a reformer. 

It is not a question of what he is to do but of what he 
wants to do. The very essence of this controversy is a 
matter of ideals, and the deplorable point is that the ideals 
of such people should be solely material, trivial, or sensual. 
Their services, which might be of great value, cannot be 
enlisted in any part of the world’s work if their only 
interests and aims are either to make still more money by 
racing, gambling, or stock exchange speculation, to own 
more horses, to command greater numbers of menials, to 
have larger houses and more expensive dinners—in fact, to 
live at a still higher rate. That this is their aim is proved 
by the fact that they have succeeded in raising the price 
which it is possible to pay on luxurious living toa sum which 
our ancestors would have considered fabulous ; that is to say, 
the general standard which people find themselves being 
gradually forced to live up to. It is not the dinner at £5 
a head, the evening party costing £1,000, the furs of 500 
and the gown of 100 guineas that are at all surprising, for 
high-priced luxuries have always existed ; but the number 
of people who pay these sums of money without consider- 
ing themselves the least bit extravagant, or without it 
entering their head that it is money wasted, is far greater 
than it has ever been. And consequently those who are 
bent on following this example are often obliged to 
renounce, or anyhow to postpone, marriage, because they 
know that according to these ideas they have not sufficient 
means, and would only be made to suffer by attempting to 
live economically amongst people who are intolerant and 
contemptuous of any tendency towards frugality or 
simplicity. For a friend of Algy’s to marry on any- 
thing under £1,500 a year is condemned as reprehensible 
folly. 
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There is a specious argument that is always brought out 
in defence of this mode of life. It is the only economic 
principle that these men and their numberless followers and 
worshippers possess, and is considered a conclusive answer 
to all murmurs of disapproval ; but unfortunately it is an 
entire and absolute fallacy. This spending of money, they 
will tell you, means employment. ‘ Look at the expensive 
shops, those priceless dressing bags, those marvellous gowns, 
those jewels and those furs ; we buy them and thereby give 
employment to the many thousands occupied in making 
them.” How often have I heard this argument and how 
often have I seen it received with murmurs of approval. 
And although it requires very little knowledge of political 
economy to show how completely false the reasoning is, yet 
men who have some claim to be thought intelligent will 
repeat again and again that all this is “‘ very good for trade.” 
It is really not more ridiculous for me to say that it would 
be good for the glaziers were I to break all the windows in 
my house periodically. 

It is not a question of money, nor is it a question of 
labour ; Algy must learn that what we have to look to is the 
result of labour ; and the labour his requirements necessitate 
is unproductive because his requirements are unnecessary. 
It is impossible to find a man useful work in making 
useless things, and it simply means a waste of productive 
force if labour is devoted to turning out commodities for 
which there is no genuine need. It is a very obvious point, 
and hardly worth dwelling on, were it not that those who 
defend these gilded idlers constantly reiterate this childish 
argument, presumably because they find it acceptable. So 
we have to give them an elementary definition of luxury, 
and tell them that it is the consumption of what has cost 
great labour to produce for the satisfaction of spurious and 
artificial needs. Considering what a crying demand there 
is for labour to procure for mankind the satisfaction of 
genuine needs, considering that so many are destitute of the 
very first necessaries of life, can it be legitimate to absorb a 
large proportion of the forces placed at our disposal by 
capital and labour for the production of superfluities which, 
indeed, in most cases, Algy had better be without? The 
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results, too, of indulgence in luxury are barren. When 
the season of feasts and balls and race meetings is over, 
what remains? The pleasure, which is of an ephemeral 
and yet satiating nature, is outweighed by a general feeling 
of discontent and indigestion, of nerves overstrained and 
vanities wounded. 

It is calculated that about four-elevenths of the entire 
working population are engaged in producing articles which 
come under the category of purely superfluous luxuries, not 
including, that is to say, comforts or works of artistic value. 
Labour thus devoted is completely wasted, and we cannot 
allow Algy to pride himself that by excessive self-indulgence 
he benefits the working classes. No, there is not the 
faintest justification for his nauseating routine. The only 
excuse is the personal one, that he individually is a slave 
to a system from which he has not the strength of character 
to break loose. 

This is not a plea for austerity of living ; it does not ask 
Algy to give up racing and lead the life of St. Francis of 
Assisi, it is merely a suggestion that he should sometimes 
give the matter a moment’s thought and try and understand 
what it is exactly that he is doing. 


“The superior worth of simplicity of life,” says John Stuart Mill, “the 
enervating and demoralising effect of the trammels and hypocrisies of 
artificial society are ideas which have never been entirely absent from 
cultivated minds since Rousseau wrote ; and they will in time produce their 
effect, though at present needing to be asserted as much as ever, and to be 
asserted by deeds, for words on this subject have nearly exhausted their 
power.” 


Yes, indeed, words have exhausted their power. But 
the principle needs to be asserted far more vehemently now 
than in Mill’s day. The dawn of the Twentieth Century 
has witnessed a very strong recrudescence of this demoralis- 
ing movement. So much so that it almost seems as if 
the cure lay in its becoming more and more extreme, more 
futile, more degrading, more positively dangerous, until the 
distant roar of the suffering army, who are being crushed by 
it, is heard approaching, and the unemployed that are 
degraded by starvation and neglect will meet the unem- 
ployed that are degraded by their own selfish materialism 
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face to face. The entire responsibility lies with the latter, 
for they have education and can command the situation. 
Are they going to make the change, or are they going to 
wait till the others make it for them ? 


“ All social evils and religious errors,” says Ruskin, “arise out of the 
illage of the labourer by the idler; the idler leaving him only enough to 
five on (and even that miserably), and taking all the rest of the produce of 
his work to spend in his own luxury, or in the toys with which he beguiles 
his idleness,” 


The long roll of history tells us of nations rising into 
pre-eminence and then ceding their place to others, as if it 
were ordained that no dominion should last beyond some 
appointed time. An unforeseen decay creeps slowly un- 
noticed over the life of the nation, and subjects it inevitably 
to the new advancing power. It may take years, it may 
take centuries ; the causes are hidden, men are ever unpre- 
pared. But as we look back on the records of the past, and 
as we from a distance are able to trace the growth of the 
weakness and distinguish the separate elements of national 
decline, in every instance we can note the presence of one 
sure symptom that has hastened the day of reckoning. 

That symptom is the increasing predominance of luxury, 
an insinuating force which diverts the attention of citizens 
from the struggle for progress, mollifies the nation’s vigour, 
and distracts its youth from strong endeavour. The distant 
cloud on the horizon may still be small, but let us take 
warning in time ; let us read the signs of the age aright and 
brace ourselves to stave off while we can the approach of so 
evil a day of humiliation. 

ARTHUR PonsonBY 
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THE CLOSING OF THE HIGHLAND 
MOUNTAINS 


OR ten years little has been heard of the Access to 

Mountains question. With urgent social problems, 
dangerous complications abroad, and hot party disputes 
engrossing the attention of politicians, there has been scant 
opportunity for considering a Bill whose object is of a 
somewhat sentimental and ideal nature, and in the eyes of 
many touches the luxuries rather than the necessities of 
life. Though the agitation for the Bill is not dead, it has 
been asleep, so much so that a writer on the very grievance 
it is directed against asked, the other day, What is the 
Access to Mountains Bill? 

What it is may be explained best by words from the 
Bill itself, in its latest form, the same form, perhaps, in 
which it will be carried by a future Liberal Government ; 
unless Mr. Bryce, as he has thoughts of doing, extends its 
proposed operation from Scotland to the whole of Britain. 
Its intention is stated in the preamble as follows: ‘To 
secure to the public the right of free access to uncultivated 
mountains and moorlands, subject to proper provision for 
preventing any abuse of such right.” Apart from certain 
reasonable restrictions, “no owner or occupier of such lands 
shall be entitled to exclude any person from walking or 
being on such lands for the purpose of recreation or 
scientific or artistic study, or to molest him in so walking 
or being.” ‘This Act shall not extend to England or 
Ireland.” 

In the early ‘nineties the question was a vexed one, but 


it had already been under discussion ten years, Time after 
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time Mr. Bryce had brought in his Bill, but only once, in 
1888, and then by a mere chance, did it reach the stage of 
a second reading. In 1892 he succeeded, after a debate in 
which the opposition was of a feeble and haphazard kind, 
in carrying a resolution that legislation was needed. But 
when, in the following session, he attempted to give the 
motion practical effect by introducing a Bill, he was 
defeated by the Conservative ministry, who stated that they 
intended to bring in a Bill themselves. Their proposals, 
however, proved so disappointing, exempting the very 
months in which people want to visit the mountains, that 
the promoters of Access to Mountains declined to accept it. 
Though the Bill has been put down by Mr. Bryce year 
by year since 1895, the fortunes of the Ballot have been 
steadily against it, and under the new rules its chances as a 
private measure are practically nil, since it is sure to be 
opposed. Nevertheless, the Access to Mountains Bill is 
not dead, and I think it would be well for all holiday 
associations, and others interested in natural scenery, and 
more particularly for hill-climbers and mountaineering 
clubs, now that they are strong in the land, to lose no 
opportunity of calling attention to the need for such a 
measure. If public opinion requires to be educated on any 
point, it is on these matters of an ideal and uncommercial 
nature. Mr. Bryce now thinks that the only way to secure 
a satisfactory Act is to form a strong public organisation to 
push forward this and cognate questions. 

In the first decades of the last century and earlier, the 
mountains of Scotland were as free and open as the sea- 
shore. In 1812 there were only five ancient deer forests 
in the whole of Scotland. But about 1843, when new 
deer forests began to be formed, the policy of excluding 
people from these huge tracts of uncultivated land was 
commenced, and pursued more and more diligently, until 
towards the end of the century it had grown into an 
intolerable grievance. At the present time there are about 
a hundred and fifty deer forests in Scotland, covering in the 
aggregate two and a-half million acres. They occupy large 
portions of ten counties—Sutherland, Ross, and Inverness, 
especially, oeing half — up by them—along with the 
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finest parts of Perthshire and Argyll. Of the 538 Scottish 
peaks attaining the “ Munro” standard of 3000 ft. above 
sea-level, more than four hundred are situated in this for- 
bidden land. In the Rev. A. H. Macpherson’s little book 
on Red Deer, it is argued by Lochiel that no one but “a 
very surly sort of fellow” would want to ascend mountains 
situated in deer forest, because “the most beautiful and 
fascinating” happen to be outside their circuit. The 
reverse of this careless statement would be nearer the mark. 
The “ most beautiful and fascinating” mountains of Scot- 
land are so inaccessible to the lover of nature, through the 
jealousy with which they are guarded by those who seem 
to have little eye for their beauty and fascination, that 
their very names are. strange and uncouth to the tourist’s 
ears. Suilven and Canisp, those marvellously coloured 
pyramids of western; Sutherland; An Teallach, the most 
rugged and magnificent group of mountains on the British 
mainland ; the purple sandstone mountains of Glen Tor- 
ridon, unapproachable Liathach and Ben Alligin; Ben 
Eighe, the most shapely cluster of peaks in the High- 
lands ; Coulin Forest and Fannich Forest, wildernesses of 
3000 ft. tops ; Scour Ouran, Ben Fhada, the Saddle, each 
name standing for a dozen neighbours that must be name- 
less here: all these incomparable mountains are to be 
looked at from afar, but climbed at your peril. Then 
there is the multitude of peaks in central Ross, culminating 
in the Glen Affric giants, Mam Sovl and Carn Eige, both 
nearly 4000 ft. high. Ross alone contains ninety-five 
peaks of the 3000 ft. standard, of which I doubt whether 
one but Ben Wyvis can be ascended without fear of an 
interdict. Then in the middle of Scotland, not to mention 
the strange hills of Knoydart and Loch Arkaig, mighty 
Ben Alder and his brethren are strictly prohibited, and it 
is practically the same with the Cairngorms, that glorious 
country which Sir Archibald Geikie calls “the widest area 
of the wildest scenery in Britain.” True, two summits in 
the central Cairngorms can be ascended by certain routes, 
but all the finest parts of this huge tract, which adjoins the 
chief health resorts in the Highlands, are in deer forest. 
Westward, again, the peaks of Mamore and of Glencoe are 
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enclosed. Buchaille Etive, on whose tremendous face is 
the best rock-climb in Scotland, has, since the fame of that 
climb reached the ears of its proprietor, been closed to the 
scrambler, like the neighbouring peaks of Black Mount 
Forest. 

But it is not the mountaineer and the tourist alone who 
find themselves cribb’d, cabin’d, and confin’d if they venture 
on a holiday in Scotland. The people who go to the 
northern sanatoria, Braemar, Speyside, Blair Athole, Fort 
William, and the beautiful spots made accessible by the 
Highland and the West Highland Railways, find themselves 
shut in on every side. With glorious mountains and en- 
chanting glens tempting them to stray, they are kept to the 
highway. Except for sedentary people, or those who risk 
interference, a holiday in such places is intolerable. Surely it is 
a hardship to the nation that thousands must go to Norway 
and Switzerland to get the healthy exercise and the enjoyment 
of scenery which they are not permitted to get in Scotland. It 
was pointed out in the historic debate on deer forests, that in 
the Braemar district the villagers were debarred from obtain- 
ing fresh milk for their children, and had to use Swiss milk, 
because the pastures were wanted to grow fodder for the 
winter feed of the deer. Tourists are stopped on unfre- 
quented paths that are well known to the inhabitants to be 
ancient rights of way, unscrupulous agents taking advantage 
of the stranger’s ignorance. Until recently, the public were 
warned off the excellent driving roads that intersect the 
forests of Rothiemurchus and Glenmore. So strict was the 
régime maintained in this district of exquisite woods and 
waters, that even the humble cottagers, who made a little 
by taking in summer lodgers, used to be terrorised. I have 
been refused rooms, engaged months in advance, when it 
was found that my party intended to go on the hills. And 
so little regard have the people who do these things for the 
indubitable rights of the public, that in one case in this very 
region a highway that passes in front of a lodge has been 
cut off by gates, and transformed by every artifice into the 
semblance of a private drive, with such success that even 
the local Jehus are taken in—or, perhaps, have to appear so 
In Glen Lonan, near Oban, gates across a popular and well- 
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authenticated high-road have been kept locked during the 
shooting season. Even in Skye we hear of interference with 
harmless pedestrians ; farm-houses once convenient halt- 
ing-places owing to the distance of the one hotel in 
the Coolin district, are now forbidden to take in lodgers ; 
and another individual, after being encouraged to erect 
a movable cabane for the convenience of mountaineers, 
is denied permission to use it. How closely the watch is 
maintained is illustrated by the fact that a friend of mine 
was actually stopped in Glen Torridon on the King’s high- 
way, and interrogated as to his movements by a forester, 
merely on the off-chance that he had been on the hills. In 
Glen Tana a late landowner built a house across the old 
road that ascends the valley, with gates on each side. 
A right of way which he could not venture to stop leads 
across the glen higher up, from Ballater to Mount Keen. 
Where this intersects the old glen road he put up a notice 
warning tourists of the danger of getting shot. 

But one could fill a book with accounts of individual 
acts of tyranny. The whole of the Highlands, in short, is 
seriously affected by this grievance; and if there are a 
hundred peaks and many square miles of scenery not en- 
closed by deer forests, not much of it is free from the still 
less justifiable jealousy of those who own grouse moors. Ten 
years ago it was useless for a man to contest a seat in the 
north unless he were “sound on Bryce’s Bill.” Opinion 
throughout Scotland was overwhelmingly in its favour ; 
petitions were signed by crowds of all classes, and discontent 
was at fever heat. At that time people had an object-lesson 
before their eyes in the gigantic deer forest created by the 
American millionaire, Mr. W. L. Winans, in Strathfarrar 
and Kintail, with its 200,000 acres of subject territory 
guarded by an army of sentinels. The pet lamb case was 
fresh in every one’s mind, how the millionaire prosecuted 
the humble crofter for letting his children’s lamb stray upon 
the huge slice of Scotland that had been dedicated to the 
stag. But though this vast domain has been broken up and 
the army disbanded, there is no less severity in the manage- 
ment é particular estates. Deer forests have increased 
enormously ; sheep farms are still being cleared for their 
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extension ; and while British mountaineering clubs show by 
their rapid increase how the taste for rational modes of 
enjoyment, and, it may be added, rational methods of physical 
recreation, is spreading through the people, the means of 
indulging the taste are being taken away all over the 
country. 

Enough has, perhaps, been said to show that the public 
have a grievance, although that is emphatically denied by 
the more conservative proprietors of deer forests, who are 
in such a strong defensive position that they can afford to 
take full advantage of their nine points of the law, and 
regard any sort of remonstrance as mere drivel. But some 
who have small sympathy with the tourist and his kind, and 
others who do think the public worthy of consideration, 
have put forward certain arguments in support of the present 
state of things, which may be summarised as follows :— 
that the augmentation of wealth brought to the land by 
deer forests justifies the general inconvenience ; that the 
proposed Bill would cause great injury to property ; that the 
object of its promoters is to re-introduce sheep farming, and 
that sheep do not pay (this, by the way, is a mere red- 
herring dodge, that need not be noticed further) ; and, finally, 
that the Bill would do more harm than good, and that it 
would pay better to make sure of all existing rights of way, 
many of which are disappearing through the aggressions of 
owners and their agents. It will be necessary to reply to 
these points very briefly. 

As to the favourite argument in defence of total 
exclusion, it is undoubtedly true that a huge sum of money 
is spent annually in Scotland by those who come there for 
sport. But when that is said, are we to assume that the 
whole question is settled ? Large deductions must be made 
before we arrive at the net gain to the community, such, 
for instance, as the amount of wealth that would flow in 
were the country as free to the tourist as once it was. And 
is it a point of no importance that these millions are not 
spent on any productive object, or on anything likely to be 
of permanent benefit to the people? Of course deer 
forests pay a large proportion of the rates; but it was 
pointed out in the debate on Access to Mountains, “ any 
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argument of that character simply amounts to this: that if 
a rational distribution of the land were given to the people 
for purposes of cultivation its value would be increased 
tenfold.” It is the owners of land, and they alone, who 
reap the full benefit of this great accession of wealth. And 
they are anxious to profit still more enormously at the 
expense of all other classes. As was aptly demonstrated in 
the same debate, there never has been another such case of 
unearned increment. Here was a barren country on most 
of whose surface even sheep did not pay, suddenly rendered 
remo remunerative by the discovery that it was 
capable of ministering to the enjoyment of the rich. 
“ The landlord,” said Mr. Bryce, “ who has received much 
more than his grandfather ever expected to receive, must 
not complain if that enormous unearned increment were, 
after all these years, somewhat reduced by the resumption 
of their rights by the people.” 

It is hardly necessary to explain that Access to 
Mountains would not destroy deer forests, although that is 
sometimes stated, most uncandidly, to be the avowed object. 
But would it injure them? Although deer stalkers have 
themselves confessed that the wayfarer without a gun does 
not really interfere much with the shooting, it may be 
admitted, as a bare statement of fact, that a certain amount 
of injury would be caused ; but the force of the contention 
depends on whether the damage would be trifling or very 
grave. Those who know the habits of the red deer, and 
how little he is disturbed by mere passers by, are of opinion 
that the probable damage would be so slight, taken all 
round, as to be quite disproportionate to the immense relief 
experienced by the public. Lord Elcho, who said he was 
sure that considerable harm would be done by promiscuous 
wandering in a forest during the shooting season, also stated, 
“I have had a great deal of conversation with landlords, 
proprietors, and lessees of shooting, and they agree with me 
that in the large majority of cases the deer forests will not 
be materially injured if the proposal of the hon. member 
for Aberdeen be carried out.” 

The Highlands are, virtually, one vast forest, with no 
fences to prevent the herds from straying from one side of 
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Scotland to the other. Accordingly, what is to be feared is 
that the deer may be sent off the ground. This danger is 
obviously of a limited nature. They are not likely to be 
scared so much by casual tourists as to quit their pastures 
altogether. Only occasional and temporary disturbance is 
to be expected ; the very worst that can be apprehended as 
a result of the Bill is that a man with “ unpicturesque 
hills” might, in rare cases, improve his stock slightly at his 
neighbour’s expense. In other words, the allocation of the 
unearned increment might be altered a little, although in 
the aggregate it would not be reduced, unless the Bill gave 
an impetus to poaching, against which, on the contrary, it 
takes suitable precautions. The owner of a great forest 
practically gave the whole case away when he admitted, 
“if tourists avoid the sanctuary, they might go anywhere 
else without real harm.” Surely, a compromise might be 
arrived at as regards sanctuaries, though in principle the 
public claim is to go anywhere, as of old, before this right 
had been stealthily, and by means of no definite enactment, 
filched away. But to close a district for the sake of 
keeping a small part inviolate seems the height of 
unreasonableness. And again, the fear of damage that may 
be done during the critical six weeks of the shooting 
season is no excuse for closing the mountains throughout 
the year. Further, it is a mere bugbear to picture crowds 
of trippers climbing the rough sides of Ross-shire and 
Lochaber peaks while the stalking is on. The people who 
will actually take advantage of the freedom to enjoy these 
austere delights will be an intelligent and reasonable class, 
who will not be likely to interfere with the rights of 
others. 

Would it be a wise alternative to avoid the intolerance 
and friction that might result from the Bill, by con- 
centrating attention on regaining the innumerable rights 
of way that have, confessedly, been taken from the people 
through the growth of forests? With an Act the public 
would at all events have something positive to their credit ; 
whilst, on the other hand, nothing is harder to re-assert 
than forgotten rights of way, and nothing excites keener 
hostility than the agitation to recover them. The Kinder- 
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scout case, in the Peak of Derbyshire, reminds us that when 
the way across a mountain shoulder has been secured, 
wandering on the tops in search of scenery will be put 
down more severely. By engaging in such a contest the 
public will aim at a less desirable boon, and one which, 
when attained, may excite as much unpleasantness as the 
Bill itself. 

The present arrogant position of the deer forest pro- 
prietors has been arrived at by a process that is no more 
right in equity than the process by which a man excludes 
his neighbour from an old right of way. And the most 
lamentable feature of the situation is this, that the public 
are being deprived of their rights still further ; deer forests 
are still extending, and the despotism of their occupiers, 
summer after summer, grows yet more intolerable. Next 
season we shall find another beautiful glen shut up, another 
waterfall inclosed, more peaks turned into sanctuaries ; the 
work goes on apace. And what warrant is there to hope 
that England and Wales will not be in the same case to- 
morrow? There are deer forests at Martindale and on 
Exmoor. Martindale is strictly preserved. Exmoor Forest 
is on the same footing as the Forest of Mar—the public are 
warned off it. Snowdonia and the Lakes are, for the most 
part, still uninvaded. But the grand open spaces of the 
Pennine, from Cheviot to the Peak, are mainly dedicated to 
the grouse. Close to our densest population, hundreds of 
square miles of uncultivated land in the High Peak are 
bolted and barred, as strictly as any Highland Forest, where, 
it has been said, one has to stalk the gilly as cautiously as 
the gilly stalks the deer. Yet it is admitted that damage 
can be done only in the nesting time and the shooting 
season. Right between Manchester and Sheffield there is a 
tract of magnificent country, wilder and grander than 
Dartmoor, and measuring some fifty square miles, without 
a single acknowledged right of way upon it. Here is 
something to think about. With such a lung gone, and 
the opportunities for open-air treatment promenene cut 
off, what chance can the people have of a healthy life, 
much less of healthy enjoyment ? 

Ernest A. BAKER 
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HE Session has ended as it began. The Unionist 

Government is still in office. The date of the 
Dissolution is still unfixed. Too much perhaps has been 
made of the supposed clinging of Ministers to power. The 
motives which lead men to take office in the first instance 
are of equal force to keep them there. Even if it were the 
duty of a Cabinet to resign as soon as it has reason to think 
that it has lost the confidence of the nation, it would still 
be true that only a General Election can make this duty 
plain. Moreover, resignation is not the course that is now 
pressed upon the Government. What the Opposition 
demand is that they should dissolve Parliament and submit 
their policy to the immediate judgment of the country. But 
a Government which has to lay its case before the electors 
may fairly ask for time to prepare it. An Opposition may 
compel a Government to take precipitate action, but it 
cannot complain if a Government declines to take that 
action of its own accord. The Liberal view is that by 
staying in office Ministers are only adding to the severity of 
the sentence that will ultimately be passed on them. 
But it is possible to attach exaggerated importance to 
the evidence which the Government have before them. 
By-elections supply indications indeed of the drift of public 
opinion, but these indications are not always trustworthy, 
and, if trustworthy at a particular moment, they may have 
ceased to be so bahies the General Election comes. After 
all, it is not the object of a Dissolution to give a seven 
years’ tenure to a passing phase of popular feeling. 
Naturally, therefore, Ministers have fallen back on the one 
certain element in the situation—their possession of a 
working majority. 
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The case is different, no doubt, when we turn to the 
relations of Ministers with their own party. To an Oppo- 
sition a Government owes nothing beyond the honourable 
observance of the usages of political warfare. To its 
followers it is under stricter obligations. It is bound to let 
them know in what direction it is leading them, and what 
are its conclusions upon important controversies when they 
arise. Never has this duty been more incumbent upon a 
Cabinet than in the present year. Mr. Chamberlain has 
deliberately challenged the Unionists to pronounce between 
Free Trade and Protection. He has not concealed his 
sense of the gravity of the issue. On the contrary, he has 
proclaimed on every possible occasion his conviction that 
the prosperity of the country and the integrity of the 
Empire alike hang upon the choice which Parliament will 
shortly have to make. What pe has Mr. Balfour played 
in this great conflict? That of an intelligent but unmoved 
spectator. Mr. Chamberlain’s warnings have had no effect 
on him. He remains at the head of affairs and in com- 
mand of a powerful Parliamentary party without seemingly 
having any sense that this position carries with it any 
corresponding duty. It was open to him to take Mr. 
Chamberlain’s side in the fiscal controversy. It was open 
to him to take the Duke of Devonshire’s side in the fiscal 
controversy. Mr. Balfour has preferred to let the con- 
troversy follow its own course, and to drift with it towards 
an unknown result. If Mr. Chamberlain succeeds in 
making England Protectionist he will have no more will- 
ing convert than the Prime Minister. If he has to 
acknowledge that he miscalculated the forces he had to 
contend with, the Prime Minister will be able to point to 
his own repeated warnings that public opinion was not pre- 
pared for a fiscal revolution. Doubtless this benevolent 
neutrality has had its reward. The Unionist Party is still 
in power. But this respite has been obtained by the sacrifice 
of all pretension to consistency and all regard for party 
unity. To be a Unionist has ceased to imply anything 
beyond a paramount desire to keep the Government in 
office. 

The end of the Session—taking the term as marking a 
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period rather than a date—may be said to have begun with 
the proposal to apply closure by compartments to the 
Licensing Bill. Up to that time Ministers had only played 
with legislation. But playing with legislation becomes a 
dangerous pastime when the normal session has only six 
weeks to run. It might result in the withdrawal of their 
one important measure. Yet on what plea was the demand 
for closure by compartments to be founded? Not on 
obstruction, for the Bill had been only a short time in 
Committee, and nearly half the speeches on it had been 
made by supporters of the Government. Not on urgency, 
for there would have been no revolution in the Liquor 
Trade if the jurisdiction of the Licensing Justices had 
remained intact for twelve months longer. But the Prime 
Minister is usually at his best when circumstances are most 
against him. It is then that his inventiveness and origin- 
ality find their proper field. In an exceedingly clever speech 
he assigned as his reason for proposing the guillotine, not 
the presence of any exceptional necessity, but the ordinary 
conditions of public business. The House of Commons 
cannot reasonably be asked to sit for more than six months 
and a half; nor is the passing of Government Bills the only 
end for which Parliament exists. But under modern con- 
ditions legislation can only go on if the House of Commons 
will consent to forego the detailed discussion of the measures 
submitted to it. This year, said Mr. Balfour, we have only 
brought in two contentious bills, but so much more time 
than usual has been spent in finding fault with the action 
of the Executive that even these cannot be passed unless 
the debates on them are made little more than formal. 
The effect of this theory is to make closure by com- 
partments a recognised and regular element in our Parlia- 
mentary procedure. It ceases to be a weapon invoked in 
exceptional cases to satisfy an exceptional need, and becomes 
a part of the ordinary machinery by which the legislative 
output of the year is provided. With the guillotine thus 
permanently installed, Governments may carry pretty well 
any measure they wish, provided that they introduce it 
sufficiently late in the session, and are careful to place the 
most contentious clauses at the end of the Bill. A more 
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remarkable consequence still is the opportunity afforded 
to the Government to remodel their own draft. Amend- 
ments that cannot be debated naturally receive but a small 
share of attention, and in this way the character of a Bill 
may be seriously changed without those who welcomed 
it in its original form knowing anything about it. 

The Ministerialists naturally throw the whole blame of 
a state of things which they do not pretend to like upon the 
obstacles which the Opposition have deliberately placed 
in the way of public business. The supporters of the 
Government, they say, do not create difficulties for the 
mere pleasure of overcoming them. They would much 
rather see Government Bills discussed at reasonable length 
and with reasonable consideration of suggestions from 
the other side. But the minority will not allow business 
to be got through in this common-sense fashion. Their 
object is not to take the sense of the. House on a measure, 
and, when this has been found to be in its favour, to try and 
improve it in detail. On the contrary, they regard a 
Government Bill as something to be wrecked at any cost 
and by any means. Its merits are never really in question. 
It stands condemned by the mere fact of its origin. With 
an Opposition animated by this temper it is impossible to 
avert an accumulation of work which makes the guillotine 
a necessity. Those who offer this explanation are not agreed 
in their estimate of the tactics they condemn. According to 
some obstruction is a crime which only a Liberal would com- 
mit. According to others it is an offence, no doubt, but 
an offence of which both parties are guilty whenever they 
get the chance. Both these views seem to me to ignore 
the fact that the House of Commons exists as much to 
defeat bad Bills as to pass good ones. Given that the object 
for which it is employed is right, there is nothing inherently 
harmful in obstruction. Opposition is a necessary element 
of the Party system, and obstruction is only a form of 
opposition. The House of Commons is not a superior 
debating society, the work of which is done when the votes 
for and against a motion have been taken. The defeat at 
one stage is merely the prelude to attack at another, and 
whatever a minority does in this way will partake of the 
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nature of obstruction. I do not mean that a Parliamentary 
majority is bound to leave the minority free to do exactly 
what it likes. If business is to be got through there must 
be some rules of procedure, and it may be needful from 
time to time to make those rules more stringent. But the 
right and wrong of the matter is comprehended in these 
rules. The minority are bound to observe them, but they 
are bound to nothing more. Obstruction, in the sense in 
which it is a Parliamentary offence, does not begin until 
there has been a disregard of Parliamentary forms. 

The denunciations of obstruction which abound in the 
Ministerial Press, whichever party is in power, invariably 
assume that the measure against which it is directed is one 
that the country is longing to see passed. In some cases, no 
doubt, this is a true account of the situation. But in a far 
greater number it is a mere guess, and the value of obstruc- 
tion is that it supplies a test, and often the only attainable 
test, whether the guess corresponds with the fact. Against 
a resolute electorate obstruction can do nothing ; against a 
resolute Minister it can do little. It is when the country 
does not know its own mind, and this hesitation insensibly 
communicates itself to the Cabinet and the party, that 
obstruction becomes formidable. There is a body of 
opinion out of doors which needs time in which to take 
shape and to learn its own strength, and obstruction gives 
it this. But in giving it, it helps rather than hinders legis- 
lation. No doubt, were it not for obstruction more Bills 
might be passed. But they would often be passed in 
ignorant disregard of an unsuspected hostility, and as a 
result of this the time of each Parliament would be largely 
spent in undoing the work of its predecessor. The net 
legislative output would consist of the few measures which 
survived this perpetual seesaw. 

The real reasons why the performance of the present 
session so imperfectly fulfils the promise of the King’s 
Speech are to be looked for on the Government side of the 
House. They are the late introduction and subsequent 
mismanagement of public business, the substitution of 
finesse for statesmanship, and the defects of the measures 
introduced. 
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If Bills are to be got through the House of Commons 
they must be brought in early in the session and be pressed 
forward at every opportunity. There must be no waste of 
time and no unnecessary holidays. The principal measure 
of the year, for example, must not be hung up for a week 
because the Government are afraid of divisions being snatched 
while their followers are at Ascot. In 1904 the real work 
of the session was hardly touched until after Whitsuntide. 

It was natural, perhaps, that Ministers should be care- 
less in this respect, when they were uncertain whether 
they would be in office long enough to finish what they had 
begun. A business session demands that the conduct of 
the business shall be in the same hands throughout. But 
when Parliament met Ministers could not feel certain that 
the legislation promised in the King’s Speech might not be 
arrested by a Dissolution. 

In the end, however, one unfavourable by-election after 
another helped to make the prospect of a General Election 
less agreeable and so to consolidate a wavering majority. 
Successive divisions made it evident that Ministers had the 
game in their hands. They might go out, but they could 
not be turned out. This conclusion was not reached, how- 
ever, without subjecting the Prime Minister to an excep- 
tionally severe strain. Faculties which are wanted every 
moment to keep the party together, and with that view to 
keep the notice-paper clear of subjects likely to divide it, 
are not always available for the more common-place work 
of carrying bills through committee. 

Mr. Balfour’s objects were apparently two—to keep his 
own opinions in reserve while professedly explaining them 
at every fitting opportunity, and to combine a seeming 
anxiety that the nation should manifest its wishes in refer- 
ence to Mr. Chamberlain’s policy with a careful avoidance 
of any step that could give it an occasion of doing so. 
Aims such as these lead inevitably to a large accumulation 
of arrears at the close of the Session. Indeed, large as it 
looked it was larger still in fact. Not only were the 
Government very far behind with the Bills they had intro- 
duced, but the Bills they had introduced were but a fraction 
of those they had promised. 
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One result of this state of things has been to make the 
last fortnight of the session unusually interesting. Ordi- 
narily, August is concerned only with the lees of the 
Parliamentary year. This time the House of Commons 
has been busy with a Vote of Censure, two important 
debates on Army Reform, and a Welsh Defaulting 
Authorities Bill. 

The Vote of Censure did nothing to make Mr. Balfour's 
intention clearer. But it gave Lord Hugh Cecil an oppor- 
tunity of defining his own position, and the course of the 
fiscal controversy has invested this position with a wholly 
new importance. The Opposition were naturally surprised 
that a speech of such devastating brilliance should have led 
up to nothing more momentous than absence unpaired. And 
if there had been a chance, even the faintest, of placing the 
Government in a minority, the immediate duty would have 
taken precedence of the more remote. But, as this was out 
of the question, Lord Hugh Cecil had to think of the future 
of the Unionist Party. Mr. Chamberlain will leave nothing 
undone to make it wholly Protectionist. Whether Mr. 
Balfour will offer any resistance at all to this process is 
doubtful, and at all events there is no reason to suppose 
that his resistance will be either strenuous or prolonged. 
If Mr. Chamberlain succeeds in capturing and holding 
the party, Free Fooders like Lord Hugh Cecil will have 
no future before them. They cannot join the Liberals, and 
the Conservatives will have nothing to say to them. This 
would do more than wreck a few careers ; it would almost 
certainly lead to an experiment in the direction of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy. The swing of the pendulum must 
some day bring the Conservatives back to power, and if 
they came back pledged to Tariff Reform they would be 
forced to bring in a Protectionist budget. For more than 
party reasons, therefore, it is important that the attempt to 
keep the Unionists from going solid for Protection should 
succeed, and unattractive as the policy of walking out may 
be there was much to be said for it in the present instance. 
The first want of the Conservative Free Traders is a leader 
who will define their position as the nucleus of what they 
hope will some day be once more the Conservative Party. 
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No one among them unites so many of the essential 
qualities of leadership as Lord Hugh Cecil. He is both an 
ardent Conservative and an ardent Free Trader. He is the 
son of one of the greatest leaders the party has ever had. 
His progress in the opinion alike of the House of Commons 
and of the country has been extraordinarily rapid, and its 
characteristics have been such as to give every indication of 
solidity as well as of speed. Two years ago the member 
for Greenwich was chiefly known for his interest in 
ecclesiastical questions. To-day he is an authority in that 
fiscal controversy which will play so prominent a part in the 
politics of the near future. In the fact that the debate on 
the Vote of Censure gave conclusive evidence of this 
advance, lay its principal interest. 

The condition of the army gave the Government a last 
chance of making good their favourite contention—that their 
continuance in office is indispensable to the national safety. 
The country had grown thoroughly uneasy over the defects 
of our military organisation ; and there was a general sense 
of relief when it was understood that Mr. Arnold-Forster 
was preparing a comprehensive scheme of reform. Had 
this scheme been presented to Parliament in a complete 
form, and backed by the whole Cabinet, the prayer to be 
allowed time to carry it out might hope to meet with 
some response in the electorate. But Mr. Arnold- 
Forster’s plans, so far as he communicated them to the 
House of Commons, were little more than a statement 
of principles, with some hints as to how a portion of 
them might be carried out if the public happened to like 
them. Consequently, the only object of keeping the 
Government in office would be to give Mr. Arnold-Forster 
time to fill up his outline and make further efforts to 
bring the Cabinet round to his views. This is hardly a 
benefit worth purchasing at the cost of fiscal shipwreck. 
It is something, no doubt, to have got clear of the 
notion that we want a regular army for home defence as 
well as for foreign service. But though Mr. Arnold- 
Forster’s plan does aim at meeting these distinct needs by 
equally distinct methods, he was very reticent as to the 
way in which he proposes to provide for the former. At 
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one moment the Militia and the Volunteers are put on one 
side as quite unfit for the work of resisting an invasion. 
At another time we are led to infer, from the slighting 
terms in which he speaks of the Swiss system, that in 
the Militia and Volunteers we have the elements of some- 
thing very much better. I confess to having some doubts 
whether, in the present conditions of English life and 
employment, the Volunteer system can be trusted to give us 
the home army we are in search of. But on another 
point I have no doubt at all, and that is that a complete 
scheme of army reform ought to be introduced and 
considered quite apart from the estimates of the year. It 
is to be hoped that before another session comes to an end 
the Defence Committee will have been able to tell the 
Cabinet what are the precise functions of the navy and the 
army, for what purposes a home army has to be raised, 
and by what methods it can be raised most easily and most 
effectually. When Parliament and the nation arrive at 
some clear ideas upon these matters they will have the 
elementary facts before them, and so be better fitted to 
judge Mr. Arnold-Forster’s proposals, if he is still in a 
position to bring them forward. What Sir Edward Grey 
called the “informal conversation” about the functions of 
the Defence Committee was of greater interest than the 
debate on the Army Estimates. Its real importance has 
been obscured in some degree by wrong ideas as to its 
scope and functions. Its work will be to inform the 
Cabinet, and through the Cabinet the House of Commons. 
The control exercised by Parliament jwill be «1 no wise 
lessened. Rather it will be increased, because it will be 
exercised by an authority thoroughly acquainted with the 
facts instead of, as now, by one which knows next to 
nothing about them. 

Of the Defaulting Authorities Bill I shall say nothing. I 
cannot myself see that a County Council has any business to 
refuse to perform the duties laid upon it by Parliament. 
Their case has nothing in common with that of the Passive 
Resisters. No man can be made a County Councillor 
against his will. If he dislikes the work he has to do he 
has nothing to do but to resign his seat. But I am more 
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interested in the coming duel between Mr. Morant and 
Mr. Lloyd-George. An Act of Parliament drafted in 
complete ignorance of Nonconformist feeling, and of the 
effect this feeling would have upon the educational 
situation, is not likely long to survive the process of 
enforcing it. 

Even in the House of Lords, which is accustomed to do 
its legislative work late in the session, there has been a 
debate of unusual interest. The handling of the Licensing 
Bill in the Commons gave the Liberal peers a chance of 
which they made good use. Even here, however, the 
inherent vice of this remarkable measure escaped notice. 
Hitherto compensation has only been given when some 
change in the law has inflicted injury on individuals or on a 
class. Now for the first time it is to be given—in the case 
of public-houses—when there has been no change in the 
law and consequently no change in the position of the 
publican. The Licensing Justices have had no new powers 
conferred on them; the utmost that could be alleged in 
favour of the Bill was that they had shown some pass- 
ing disposition to use those they had. The Govern- 
ment might at least have waited to see whether this 
disposition promised to grow. To any ordinary observer 
the Licensing Justices seemed the last quarter from 
which persistence in revolution was to be looked for. 
But the eye of affection sees a long way off, and the 
owners of public-house property had to be protected against 
possible, no less than against actual, dangers. That the 
proper discussion of the Bill would have made no difference 
to the result is more than likely, but it would have done 
something to instruct the electors. ‘Temperance Reform is 
one of the few questions about which a large number of 
people read everything that they can lay hold of, and in the 
House of Commons it would probably have been handled 
with a moderation and good sense which is too often 
wanting in platform speeches. In the Lords the Govern- 
ment showed as stiff a back as they had shown in the 
Commons. They would not hear of a time limit; nor 
would they admit that there was any reason in the plea 
that, if the custom of a suppressed public-house goes to 
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another in the same hands, the refusal to renew the license 
of the first has caused the owner no loss, and so, on the 
Government’s own showing, can give him no right to 
compensation. The discussion of this amendment gave 
Lord Lansdowne an opportunity of making one good point 
against the Opposition. If, he said, the custom lost to one 
public-house by the Justice’s refusal to renew the license 
is merely transferred to another, what becomes of the argu- 
ment that to suppress public-houses is to lessen drunken- 
ness? What, indeed! The truth is that the connection 
between fewer public-houses and less drunkenness has 
never been made out. All that can be said to be estab- 
lished—and that is too obvious to need establishing—is 
that ten drunken men coming out of one public-house 
will cause less disorder than the same number coming out 
of five public-houses. This blind belief in the efficacy of 
suppression and the strange idea that, even if compensation 
be rightly due to a publican, it must not come out of the 
public pocket, probably explain the curious inconsistency 
which has led some sincere Temperance Reformers to 
support a Bill which gives to the owners of public-houses 
new profits and a new tenure. 

As has mostly been the case since Mr. Chamberlain 
took the country into his confidence on the fiscal controversy, 
politics out of doors have been more attractive than politics 
in Parliament. Nothing has done more to lower the 
position of the House of Commons than its recent sub- 
ordination to the platform. On the eve of a division 
Ministers may orca and possibly feel, a momentary 
anxiety for its good opinion. But except on these rare 
occasions their attention is fixed elsewhere. The House of 
Commons can hardly have a worse friend than a Minister 
who insists on keeping it in being after the country has 
ceased to care what it is doing, and is only concerned 
with what its successor may be expected to do. When 
this happens things are more than ripe for a dissolution. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s declarations that he wishes the appeal 
to the electors to come at once does not seem to me to 
deserve the general incredulity with which it has been 
received. There is no need for him to tell us that he does 
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not look for a victory at the next election, and if his hopes 
are placed, as he says they are, on the election after next, it 
is natural that he should occasionally remember that he is 
no longer young. Although he has at present all the vigour 
which a severe struggle demands in a leader, he cannot 
wish to waste time over preliminaries. Things must be 
worse for him before they can even begin to be better. 
He has to lead a Parliamentary minority before he can 
hope to convert it into a majority. With so prolonged an 
undertaking before him why should he—at sixty-eight— 
wish to put off taking the first step? 

His speech at Welbeck bears out this view. It is the 
speech of a candidate who has reviewed the votes he may 
hope to have secured, and sees that there is one important 
section of the constituency to which no adequate appeal has 
yet been addressed. The manufacturer and the artisan know 
pretty well by this time what Tariff Reformers have to 
offer them. But the agricultural labourer is still very much 
in the dark on fiscal matters. He hears that his lot and 
that of the farmer are somehow to be improved, but how 
he does not know. That a duty on manufactured goods 
should help the manufacturer he can understand, and if he 
were told that a similar duty was to be levied on agricul- 
tural produce—and told nothing more—he might think 
that it would help him. But when he is assured at the same 
time that the price of food is not to be raised, Tariff Reform 
becomes to him something of a conundrum. At Welbeck 
Mr. Chamberlain did not promise the labourer much, but he 
claimed that in promising him anything he was in advance 
of every other political party. The Government propose 
only to benefit the manufacturer. The Opposition object 
to benefiting anyone. Mr. Chamberlain proposes to benefit 
the labourer in two ways—directly by lessening the cost of 
maintaining his family by 44a. a week, indirectly by 
making the farmer more prosperous and so enabling him to 
give his labourers better wages. There is to be a 2s. duty 
on every kind of corn except maize—maize as a feeding stuff 
being of the nature of a raw material and every scientific 
tariff will try to keep raw materials as cheap as possible. 
On flour there will be a duty high enough to ensure that 
the milling shall all be done at home. And § per cent. 
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will be levied on meat, poultry, eggs, milk, butter, cheese, 
vegetables, and fruit. The millions which these taxes 
are to yield will enable a future Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to take 4d. off the tea duty, jd. off the sugar 
duty, and something off tobacco. The beauty of this re- 
vised taxation is that it will all come out of the pocket of 
the foreigner. It will be his contribution to our expendi- 
ture. And in helping Mr. Chamberlain to realise this 
blissful vision the agricultural labourer will not only be 
doing a service to himself, or to his family, or even to his 
country—he will be building up a united Empire. 

None of Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal speeches is more 
characteristic than this one. It brings together most of the 
inconsistencies which have been distributed over the others. 
Take, for example, the position it assigns to the foreigner. 
Under Free Trade he gains an unfair advantage by our 
“generosity.” We allow him to send us everything he 
makes and everything he grows ; yet we do not ask him to 
“pay one farthing towards the expenses of the country.” It 
never seems to occur to Mr. Chamberlain that the foreigner 
only sends us the things we want him to send. We let 
them in, not because we are generous, but because we like to 
get them and to get them cheap. Mr. Chamberlain seemingly 
divides mankind into friends—meaning those who buy our 
goods—and enemies—meaning those who sell us their goods. 
Of the consumer he takes no account. He, poor wretch, 
is only a traitor in the camp, who buys the goods the 
foreigner has to sell, for no better reason than that they 
happen to be what he wants and that they are offered 
him at a price which he can pay. Mr. Chamberlain forgets 
that every one of the traders he is seeking to benefit is a 
Protectionist only as regards the things he himself sells. 
As regards everything else he is a buyer, and in this last 
capacity he is not far removed from the despised consumer. 
Even if Mr. Chamberlain’s picture of the future proves 
true in every detail—if the 1os. a week, which is all the 
labourer earns in Dorsetshire, reaches the 18s. of more 
favoured counties, he, or his wife, will still have to consider 
how that 18s. can be best laid out. How will the prospect 
of universal taxation appeal to him from this point of view? 
Everything that comes from abroad will cost more to put 
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upon the English market. Can the labourer feel sure that 
in every case it is the foreigner who will pay the difference? 

Supposing, however, that Mr. Chamberlain is right and 
that the duty is paid by the foreigner, how long will he go 
on paying it? Mr. Chamberlain, to do him justice, is no 
less anxious to bring the colonist in than to keep the 
foreigner out. The articles of food or clothing which are 
to be taxed when they come from foreign countries are to 
be admitted free when they come from a British Colony ; 
and so various are the circumstances of the several parts of 
the Empire that there is scarcely anything the foreigner 
sends us that we shall not very shortly obtain in equal 
abundance from our own kinsmen. But in that case where 
will be the duties on imports out of which every labourer’s 
family is to draw 4$d. each week? They will 5 tn disap- 
peared with the imports on which they were to be levied. 
Even then, it may be said, the labourer will have his higher 
wages. If he does not save the promised 44d. he will, 
at least, have a larger income out of which to pay it. 
But if the labourer is to feel any certainty}on this head, 
he must be assured of two things: that the farmer will be 
able to pay him higher wages, and that being able he will 
also be willing to pay them. Where is the proof that 
either of these conditions will be satisfied ? “We import 
at the present time,” says Mr. Chamberlain, “something 
like £40,000,000 of dairy, vegetable, and other by-products 
of agriculture.” Put a duty of 5 per cent. on every one 
of these by-products, and farming will once more be profit- 
able. There is the first condition. But is it so certain that 
a further profit of 5 per cent. would turn every farmer 
in England into a dairyman, a poultry farmer, or a market 
gardener? Is nothing to be allowed for climate, or character, 
or habit? Will the first Tariff Reform Budget obliterate 
all national and local distinctions, and make English farming 
a replica of French or Danish farming? To argue in this 
way is to take a good deal for granted, and even then there is 
still in the background the probability that all these by-pro- 
ducts will go on being imported free of duty from our own 
Colonies. Indeed, Mr. Chamberlain himself seems rather 
doubtful whether his proposals will benefit any one but the 
small farmer. But if this proves to be the case, where are 
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the higher wages to come from? The small farmer is not 
to any great extent an employer of labour now. Such 
prosperity as he has attained has been mainly due to the 
fact that his work and his gains have alike been shared 
with his family. In this respect he is not likely to change 
much in the future. It may be, however, that even the 
large farmer will share in Mr. Chamberlain’s golden shower 

But what right has the labourer to feel sure that he will 
be admitted to a share in his master’s profits? He knows 
that in the great days of Protection, when wheat was selling 
at three times what it sells for now, wages were far lower 
than they are to-day ; and I doubt if he will give the farmer 
credit for any more liberal temper than he displayed in the 
days of Protection. The farmer may, indeed, be wise 
enough to understand that employers and labourers have 
common interests, and that the best work is given for the 
best pay. But even then he will, in most cases, have the 
losses of many past seasons to make good, and for some: 
time to come this will probably be the first charge on his 
growing income. 

A survey which has supplied little reason for satisfaction 
with the Government ought not to end without the 
mention of the one feature of their policy which deserves 
praise. They have carried on the negotiations with Russia 
in reference to her treatment of neutral vessels with 
eminent reserve and moderation. A Conservative admin- 
istration is always tempted to make capital with its sup- 
porters by asserting the real or supposed rights of Great 
Britain with the utmost publicity and emphasis. Mr. Balfour 
has not sought popularity on this easy road. He has 
remembered that our alliance with one of the belligerents 
will subject our advocacy of neutral rights against the other 
to very watchful criticism. He has not lost sight of the 
fact that if in peace we are specially concerned to protect 
the rights of neutrals, we are no less interested in war in 
maintaining the rights of belligerents. And he has not 
suffered the irritation caused by the high-handed opera- 
tions of Russia to blind him to the evils of an European 
war. It is not so much the action of the Government 
as their language that has been governed by these con- 
siderations. What they had to do has been clear all along. 
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It is the. tone and temper that have marked their com- 
munications to Parliament that have been specially good, 
and at critical moments it is the tone and temper of 
a speech, more even than its substance, that makes for peace 
or war. The merit of their policy is not indeed so trans- 
cendent and exceptional as to make it advisable to keep the 
Unionists in office merely to negotiate with Russia. But 
it is a merit, and as such it should be placed to the credit 
of Ministers. 

The end of the Session is the beginning of the recess, 
and if we could judge by the political sky the recess ought 
to be the more exciting of the two. At the moment, at all 
events, it does not promise to include a general election. 
With the by-elections ‘going as they are, a dissolution can 
hardly have much charm even for the most hopeful of 
Ministers, But the autumn will see the decisive stage of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s effort to capture the Unionist organisa- 
tions, and it may see Mr. Balfour’s decision whether to go 
to the country as a Protectionist or a Free Fooder. I wish 
I could think that it would give the Liberal Party a leader. 
That, unhappily, seems to be an advantage which we must 
still be content to forego. 

D. C. LaTusury 
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